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THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH  IN  NEW  YORK. 


By  Richard  H.  Titherington, 


T  AST  October  the  Baptist  churches 
'  of  New  York  celebrated  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  their  first 
organization  into  an  independent 
ecclesiastical  body.  In  that  month 
of  the  year  1791  seven  congregations 
hitherto  forming  a  part  of  the  Phila- 
delphia association  sent  messengers 
to  a  conference  at  which  they  estab- 
lished themselves  upon  a  separate 
footing.  Of  the  seven,  the  largest  was 
the   First  New  York,  then  nearly 


thirty  years  old,  with  one  hundred 
and  ninety  eight  members.  The  re- 
maining six  included  the  Second 
New  York,  two  churches  on  Staten 
Island,  one  on  Long  Island,  and  two 
in  New  Jersey,  and  the  total  member- 
ship was  six  hundred  souls. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  hundred 
years  ago  the  Baptist  body  had  a 
slender  following  in  the  metropolis. 
It  was  in  its  infancy  when  the  Epis- 
copal and  the  Reformed  communions 
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had  had  more  than  a  century  of  life 
and  growth.  It  had  indeed  struggled 
to  gain  a  footing  long  before,  but 
with  little  success.  As  long  ago  as 
1669  one  William  Wickenden  came  to 
New  York  from  Providence,  where 
Roger  Williams  had  planted  the 
first  American  Baptist  colony;  but  he 
was  arrested  on  an  arbitrary  charge 
of  preaching  without  a  license,  and 
driven  away  Thirty  three  years 
later  another  Baptist  missionary, 
Valentine  Wightman,  came  from 
Connecticut,  on  the  invitation  of 
Nicholas  Eyers,  a  brewer,  who  be- 
sought Governor  W^illiam  Burnet 
that  he  might  dwell  and  preach  in 
peace,  "according  to  His  Majesty's 
gracious   indulgence    extended  to- 


wards the  Protestants  dissenting 
from  the  established  church."  A  con- 
gregation of  twelve  members  was 
organized  in  1724,  with  a  meeting 
house  on  Vendisses,  now  Gold  Street, 
but  this  disbanded  after  a  short 
existence.  In  1745  Jeremiah  Dodge 
opened  his  house  for  worship  accord- 
ing to  Baptist  forms.  The  little  con- 
gregation was  affiliated  to  the  Baptist 
church  at  Scotch  Plains,  one  of  whose 
elders  came  periodically  to  New 
York,  to  preach  in  a  rigging  loft  on 
Horse  and  Cart  Lane,  now  William 
Street:  and  from  the  services  thus 
held  began  the  life  of  the  First 
Church,  which  was  formally  consti- 
tuted in  1762. 

Once  established,  the  New  York 
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Baptist  Association's  development 
was  rapid.  In  twenty  five  years  its 
churches  and  its  members  had 
trebled  in  numbers.  In  i8i  2  a  serious 
dissension  arose.  Four  congregations 
demanded  the  disciplining  of  the 
First  Church  on  account  of  a  dis- 
agreement between  it  and  its  pastor. 
The  majority  of  the  association, 
holding  strictly  to  that  cardinal 
principle  of  the  Baptist  system,  the  au- 
tonomy of  individual  congregations, 
declined  to  interfere.  The  defeated 
churches  thereupon  asked  and  ob- 
tained letters  of  dismission,  and  or- 


ganized the  Hudson  River  Associ- 
ation. This  grew  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  Baptist  bodies  in  the  country, 
covc'ring  most  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  portion  of  New  York  State, 
until  in  1850  it  was  for  convenience 
divided.  The  Hudson  River  Associ- 
ation South,  an  offshoot  then  formed, 
and  including  the  territory  south  of 
Poughkeepsie,  was  twenty  years  later 
very  wisely  united  with  the  original 
parent  body  under  the  name  of  the 
Southern  New  York  Association. 
The  congregations  of  Longlsland  and 
East  New  Jersey  had  meantime  been 
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established  on  an  independent  basis. 
The  present  statistics  of  the  associ- 
ation show  sixty  six  churches,  of 
which  number  nearly  three  fourths 
are  within  the  city  of  New  York, 
with  a  membership  of  almost  eighteen 
thousand. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  history 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  and  about 
the  metropolis.  Many  interesting 
details  might  be  added.  Something 
should  be  said  of  its  prominence  in 
foreign  and  domestic  mission  work — 


a  field  in  which  it  was  one  of  the 
earliest  pioneers.  One  of  the  first 
proceedings  of  the  association  was 
to  send  Elkanah  Holmes  among  the 
Six  Nations.  Holmes's  missionary 
career  was  a  remarkable  one.  He 
preached  and  taught  among  the  Mo- 
hegans  and  Tuscaroras,  traveling 
through  the  wilderness  of  northern 
New  York  and  Canada,  and  winning 
the  favor  of  the  red  men  wherever 
he  went.  He  was  the  bearer  of  many 
friendly    gifts   and   messages  that 
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passed  between  the  Baptist  associ- 
ation and  the  sachems  of  the  abor- 
igines. Those  chieftains  of  a  dis- 
possessed race  sent  a  letter  in  1796 
declaring  that  "  if  our  white  brothers 
had  taken  one  quarter  the  pains 
which  they  have  used  in  getting  our 
lands  to  lead  us  in  the  good  path,  we 
might  have  avoided  many  of  the  mud 
holes  and  briers  on  the  way."  Had 
other  bodies  borne  their  part  in  the 
work  as  well  as  the  Baptists  of  New 
York,  the  plaint  of  the  Indians  might 
have  had  less  of  the  sting  of  truth. 
Holmes  spent  forty  years  among  the 
Six  Nations,  dying  in  1832  at  the  age 
of  eighty  nine.  His  work  was 
seconded  by  that  of  other  mission- 
aries. The  association  has  also  been 
a  foremost  supporter  of  the  general 
missionary  and  Bible  societies  of  the 
denomination,  and  has  raised  and 
expended  great  sums  for  charitable 
and  educational  undertak- 
ings. One  of  its  most 
memorable  names  is  that 
of  Spencer  H.  Cone,  past- 
or of  the  First  Church  and 
at  one  time  chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  who  is  famed  as 
having  raised  more 
money  for  missions  than 
any  other  Baptist  minister 
in  the  United  States." 

Of  the  association's 
early  annals  the  history  of 
the  First  Church  forms  a 
large  part.  Of  that 
church's  beginnings  some- 
thing has  already  been 
said.  It  was  first  con- 
stituted into  an  indepen- 
dent congregation  in  1762, 
when  it  established  itself 
in  a  small  wooden  chapel 
on  Gold  Street,  and  called 
to  its  pulpit  Stephen 
Oano.  When  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  broke  out 
Gano  became  a  chaplain 
in  the  continental  army, 
and  at  its  close  was  desig- 
nated by  General  Wash- 
ington to  hold  the  solemn 
service  of  thanksgiving  at 
Newburgh.  Meanwhile 
his  congregation  had  been 


scattered,  and  its  meeting  house  was 
put  to  base  uses  as  a  storehouse  and 
stable. 

Returning  to  New  York  after  the 
departure  of  the  British  troops,  Gano 
reestablished  his  church  with  thirty 
seven  members — a  number  that  rap- 
idly increased.  When  the  New  York 
association  was  organized,  the  First 
was  long  its  leading  congregation. 
Its  pastor  was  then  Dr.  Benjamin 
Foster,  who  was  noted  as  one  of  the 
first  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholars  of 
his  day,  and  who  a  few  years  later 
fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever  out- 
break of  1798.  During  that  terrible 
epidemic,  when  nearly  half  of  the 
population  of  New  York  fled  from 
the  stricken  city.  Dr.  Foster  re- 
mained to  die  at  his  post. 

For  twenty  one  years  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  was  held 
in    the  First  Church.  Gradually, 
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however,  as  the  metropolis  spread 
northward,  its  location  ceased  to  be 
central,  and  other  congregations 
grew  up  to  rival  its  importance. 
In  1809  it  had  nearly  six  hundred 
members;  then  by  reason  of  internal 
dissensions  and  the  creation  of  new 
churches  its  numbers  fell  away.  It 
was  at  length  obliged  to  follow  the 
march  of  population,  moving  in  1842 
to  the  corner  of  Broome  and  Eliza- 
beth Streets.  This  was  during  the 
pastorate  of  Dr.  Spencer  Cone — a  re- 
markable man  who  after  gaining 
fame  as  an  actor  entered  the  church 
and  became,  as  has  been  said,  a  nota- 
ble figure  in  the  Baptist  ministry. 

From  Broome  Street  the  First 
Church  again  migrated  in  1871  to 
Thirty  Ninth  Street  and  Park  Ave- 
nue. Here,  under  Dr.  Thomas  D. 
Anderson,  who  was  its  pastor  for 
some  twenty  years,  it  prospered  in 
numbers  and  influence.  This  third 
site,  however,  has  been  abandoned, 
and  a  capacious  structure,  of  a  some- 
what bizarre  architectural  design,  is 
now  being  built  at  the  corner  of 
Seventy  Ninth  Street  and  the  Boule- 
vard. Meanwhile  its  congregation 
is  temporarily  quartered  in  an  un- 


pretentious brick  chapel  on  Eighty 
First  Street,  which  belongs  to  the 
Episcopal  church  of  All  Angels.  Its 
present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  I.  N. 
Haldeman,  who  has  been  with  it  for 
seven  years. 

Unquestionably  the  largest  and 
finest  of  the  Baptist  churches  of  New- 
York,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
of  metropolitan  houses  of  worship,  is 
Calvary,  whose  massive  Gothic  front 
rises  on  the  north  side  of  Fifty 
Seventh  Street,  west  of  Sixth  Avenue. 
Founded  less  than  fifty  years  ago,, 
the  growth  of  Calvary  Church  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  what  can  be 
achieved  by  a  strong  congregational 
spirit  with  wise  management  and 
under  able  leadership.  It  was  in 
November,  1846,  that  fourteen  per- 
sons met  in  a  house  on  Grand  Street 
to  organize  under  the  name  of  Hope 
Chapel.  The  title  proved  prophetic. 
Dr.  David  Bellamy,  who  had  just  re- 
signed the  pulpit  of  the  old  Stanton* 
Street  Church,  accepted  a  call  from 
the  new  congregation,  which  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers.  For  some 
time  its  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Coliseum,  a  hall  on  lower  Broadway. 
In  1853  land  was  bought  on  Twenty 
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Third  Street,  midway  between  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Avenues,  and  a  church 
was  built,  at  a  cost  which,  small  as 
it  would  seem  today,  was  heavy 
enough  to  burden  the  congregation 
with  debt.  Its  choice  of  a  site  whose 
later  increment  in  value  made  a 
splendid  contribution  to  its  financial 
strength  was  due  to  the  foresight  of 
Dr.  Gillette,  then  its  pastor,  who  was 
afterwards,  as  minister  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Washington,  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  life  of  the 
national  capital  during  the  troublous 
days  of  the  war. 

Dr.  Gillette  was  succeeded  in  the 
pulpit  of  Calvary  by  Dr.  Buckland, 
who  went  thence  to  the  chair  of 
Church  History  in  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary ;  and  he,  in 
1870,  by  Robert  Stuart  MacArthur. 
Dr.  MacArthur,  now  one  of  tiie  fore- 
most of  metropolitan  clergymen, 
was  then  a  student,  not 
yet  graduated,  in  the 
seminary  to  which  his 
predecessor  had  gone  as 
professor.  He  was  in 
his  twenty  eighth  year, 
having  been  born,  the 
son  of  Scottish  parents, 
at  the  village  of  Dales- 
ville,  Quebec,  in  1842. 
During  his  years  of 
training  at  Rochester  his 
success  as  an  occasional 
preacher  in  local  churches 
had  already  attracted  at- 
tention. That  success 
was  repeated  on  a  larger 
scale  in  New  York.  The 
building  on  Twenty 
Third  Street  became  too 
small  for  the  congrega- 
tion that  gathered  about 
him,  and  in  1882  was  laid 
the  corner  stone  of 
Calvary's  present  spaci- 
ous edifice,  whose  seating 
capacity  is  fifteen  hun- 
dred. The  site  of  the  old 
church,  bought  twenty 
nine  years  before  for 
$18,000,  was  sold  for 
$225,000,  but  more  than 
double  the  latter  sum 
was  required  to  build  the 


new  temple.  It  proved  more  easy, 
however,  to  meet  this  great  outlay 
than  it  had  been  to  defray  one 
ten  times  smaller  when  the  Twenty 
Third  Street  church  was  erected. 
The  membership,  which  at  Dr. 
MacArthur's  coming  to  New  York 
numbered  somewhat  over  two 
hundred,  had  then  expanded  to  more 
than  a  thousand,  and  has  since  again 
almost  doubled. 

Calvary  Church  is  an  active  center 
of  organized  benevolence.  Its  con- 
gregation maintains  several  charita- 
ble societies,  anfl  supports  two  well 
established  chapels  on  the  upper 
west  side.  The  wide  range  of  its 
philanthropic  energy,  as  well  as  the 
cosmopolitan  character  of  New 
York's  population,  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  special  depart- 
ments for  work  among  the  Chinese, 
the  Italians,  and  the  Armenians.  As 
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much  as  seventy  thousand  dollars 
has  been  subscribed  for  mission 
work  at  a  single  Sunday  morning 
service  in  Calvary  Church. 

Dr.  MacArthur's  assistant  in  his 
pulpit  and  pastoral  labors  is  Dr. 
Frank  Rogers  Morse,  who  came  to 
Calvary  from  the  Tabernacle  Baptist 
Church  in  Brooklyn.  Dr.  Morse  is 
a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  and  of  the 
Newton  Theological  Seminary,  and 


ing  house  on  Long  Island.  Ten 
years  later  he  entered  the  Baptist 
communion  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Norfolk  Street  Church.  In  i860  the 
congregation  moved  its  headquarters 
four  miles  northward,  to  Forty  Sixth 
Street,  and  adopted  its  present  title 
— which  is  partly  a  misnomer,  for 
though  its  property  originally  ex- 
tended to  Fifth  Avenue,  it  was  forced, 
under  the  stress  of  war  time,  to  sell 
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has  had  nearly  thirty  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  Baptist  ministry. 

The  founders  of  Calvary  came  out 
of  the  old  Stanton  Street  congre- 
gation, and  from  the  same  body 
originated  the  present  Fifth  Avenue, 
founded  as  the  Norfolk  Street 
Chur-ch  in  1841.  This  latter  church's 
history  is  mainly  that  of  the  forty 
years'  pastorate  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
Thomas  Armitage.  Dr.  Armitage 
came  to  America  in  1838,  a  self 
taught  young  Englishman,  and  be- 
gan to  preach  in  a  Methodist  meet- 


the  portion  fronting  on  that  thor- 
oughfare in  order  to  raise  money 
needed  for  its  building  fund. 

Dr.  Armitage  was  long  one  of  the 
best  known  figures  of  the  metropoli- 
tan pulpit.  His  preaching  had 
something  of  the  same  force  and 
directness  that  made  Spurgeon's 
oratory  a  moving  power  in  and  be- 
yond the  Baptist  church.  His  minis- 
terial career  closed  W'ith  his  re- 
tirement from  active  service  some 
three  years  ago.  It  was  a  some- 
what trying  ordeal  for  his  successor, 
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the  Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce, 
who  is  one  of  the  youngest 
of  New  York  clergymen,  to 
be  called  to  fill  the  place  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
eminent ;  but  Mr.  Faunce's 
success  is  proved  by  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  his 
church.  His  congregation  is 
one  of  wealth  and  culture. 
The  brothers  Rockefeller, 
who  have  liberally  aided  the 
Baptist  cause  with  their  mill- 
ions, are  members  of  its 
board  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Faunce  is  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University  and  the 
Newton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  was  instructor  in 
mathematics  at  the  former 
college,  and  then  pastor  of 
the  State  Street  Baptist 
Church  in  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, before  coming  to 
New  York.  He  was  born  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
thirty  three  years  ago. 

The  old  Stanton  Street 
congregation,  the  parent  of 
the  Calvary  and  Fifth  Avenue 
bodies,  still  survives  as  the 
Twenty  Third  Street  Church. 
Its  building  is  a  small  brick 
structure  on  the  corner  of  that 
thoroughfare  and  Lexington  Avenue, 
and  its  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Dixon,  Junior,  whose  tendency  to 
controversial  preaching  has  won 
him  some  notoriety. 

Oldest  of  the  New  York  Baptist 
churches,  with  the  exception  of  the 
First,  is  that  of  the  Epiphany,  which 
last  May  celebrated  the  completion 
of  a  century  of  existence.  Organized 
in  1 791  with  a  meeting  house  on 
Fayette,  afterward  called  Oliver 
Street,  it  was  long  famed  as  the 
Oliver  Street  Church.  From  that 
obscure  down  town  thoroughfare  it 
migrated  in  1862  and  united  with 
the  Madison  Avenue  Church  under 
the  latter's  name,  and  taking  posses- 
sion of  its  building  then  newly 
erected  at  Madison  Avenue  and 
Thirty  First  Street.  Legal  complica- 
tions, however,  followed  this  arrange- 
ment, and  after  a  protracted  litigation 


THE  RF.V.  J.  J.  BROUNER. 
From  a  photograph  by  Dolan  and  Bannore,  New  York. 

the  union  was  dissolved,  and  the  old 
Oliver  Street  body,  in  1883,  assumed 
its  present  name  and  moved  its 
headquarters  to  their  present  site  at 
Madison  Avenue  and  Sixty  Fourth 
Street.  Its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Donald 
MacLaurin,  came  to  New  York  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  from  the 
Emanuel  Baptist  Church  of  Minne- 
apolis, where  he  had  been  remark- 
ably successful  in  building  up  a  large 
congregation  from  very  small  begin- 
nings. He  has  youth,  energy,  scholar- 
ship, and  much  eloquence.  Born  of 
Scottish  stock  at  St.  Vincent,  On- 
tario, little  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
ministry  at  Madison  (now  Colgate) 
University,  paying  his  own  way 
through  college.  After  graduating 
he  spent  two  years  in  a  village  pulpit 
at  Eaton,  New  York,  and  went  thence 
to  Minneapolis  in  1883. 

Another  ancient  Baptist  congre- 
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gation  is  the  North  Church,  an  old 
landmark  of  that  highly  individual 
quarter  of  New  York  which  once 
was  the  suburban  village  of  Green- 
wich. It  was  organized  by  a  little 
company  that  met  in  the  Greenwich 
school  house  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year  1827,  and  whose  last  survivor, 
Deacon  James  Townsend,  died  only 
a  year  ago.  After  worshiping  for  a 
time  in  the  village  watch  house,  at 
what  is  now  the  corner  of  Hudson 
and  Christopher  Streets,  it  erected  a 
church  at  Christopher  and  Bedford 
Streets  which  was  its  headquarters 
for  nearly  fifty  years.  Its  present 
plain  but  capacious  edifice  on  West 
Eleventh  Street,  near  Waverly  Place, 
was  built  in  1885.  Its  pastor,  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Brouner,  is  the  senior  Bap- 
tist minister  of  New  York,  having 
held  his  present  post  for  more  than 


REV.  LEIGHTON  WILLIAMS. 
From  a  photograph  by  Elhott  and  Fry,  London 


twenty  three  years — a  term  of  ser- 
vice which  together  with  his  father's 
pastof"ate  from  1828  to  1849  cov- 
ers two  thirds  of  the  North 
Church's  existence.  Mr.  Brouner 
was  born  in  New  Y'ork  fifty  two 
years  ago,  educated  at  Madison  Uni- 
versity, and  was  for  five  years  sta- 
tioned at  Mariners'  Harbor,  Staten 
Island,  before  being  called  to  the 
North  Church  in  1869.  He  acted  as 
moderator  of  the  association  in  1873, 
was  one  of  its  clerks  for  twelve  suc- 
cessive years,  and  is  an  authority  on 
the  history  of  the  Baptist  body. 

The   present    Maa  ison  Avenue 
Church  was  founded  as  the  Rose 
Hill  Church  in  1848.    Rose  Hill  is  a 
name  that  has  disappeared  from  the 
map  of  New  York,  and  the  slight 
eminence  it  represented,  overlooking 
the   East  River,  and  at  that  time 
covered  with  the  subur- 
t    ban    residences   of  city 
merchants,  has  been  cut 
down  by  the  grading  of 
new  streets.    The  church 
owed  its  beginning  to  the 
Rev.  S.  S.  Wheeler,  who 
hired  a  house  on  Thirtieth 
Street,    between  Third 
and  Lexington  Avenues, 
and  opened  it  for  serv-ices. 
A   regular  congregation 
was  soon  afterward  or- 
ganized, with  a  member- 
ship of  thirteen  persons. 
In   1852  a  modest  brick 
building  was  erected  at 
Lexington   Avenue  and 
Thirtieth  Street,  and  as 
the  congregation  continu- 
ed to  grow  its  quarters 
were  again  moved,  eight 
years  later,  to  the  present 
site  at  Madison  Avenue 
and   Thirty   First,  the 
name  of  the  church  being 
twice   altered    to  corre 
spond  with  its  location. 
Then  came  its  temporary 
union  with  the  old  Oliver 
Street  body,  which  ended 
I     in  1882,  each  church  re- 
.<j     suming  its  independent 
status. 

When   Dr.  Bridgman, 
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now  rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Harlem, 
left  the  Madison  Avenue  Church  to 
join  the  Episcopal  communion,  he 
was  succeeded — less  than  a  year  ago 
— by  Dr.  Henry  Sanders.  Dr.  Sand- 
ers was  born  in  New  York  forty  two 
years  ago,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Yale 
and  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
His  previous  pastorates  were  at  the 
Warburton  Avenue  Baptist  Church 
in  Yonkers,  and  the  Central,  in  New 
York.  He  has  also  spent  much  time 
in  Eastern  travel. 

Dr.  Sanders*  successor  at  the 
Central  Church  is  the  Rev.  Walter 
M.  Walker,  who  was  called  to  its 
pulpit  while  still  a  student  in  the 
theological  seminary  to  which  he 
had  gone  after  graduating  at  the 
University  of  Iowa.  His  summons 
to  an  important  metropolitan  church 
came  at  an  almost  precocious  age, 
for  he  was  not  yet  twenty  seven,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Illinois  in  1862. 

The  Central  Church  dates  from 
1843,  when  it  was  established  with  a 
membership    of    nineteen,    as  the 
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Bloomingdale  Church,  and  held  its 
first  services  in  a  hall  on  Eighth 
Avenue,    near    Forty  Second 
^    Street.    In  the  following  year  it 
built  a  church  at  the  corner  of 
Forty  Third  Street,  where  it  re- 

(mained  for  nearly  twenty  years 
before  moving  to  its  present 
quarters  on  Forty  Second  Street, 
between  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Avenues.  It  was  materially 
strengthened  by  the  union  with 
it,  in  1870,  of  the  Laight  Street 
Church,  a  body  a  year  older 
than  itself,  which  was  forced  to 
move  away  from  its  unfavorable 
surroundings  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  city. 

H|^-  The  Amity  Church  is  one  that, 

^^^^  though  small  in  numbers,  has 
^B^^L     devoted  its  energies  to  an  am- 

^^^^K  bitious  scheme  for  the  extension 
^^^HP    of  its  work.    On  the  large  plot 

^p^^^    of  gfround  that  it  has  long  own- 
ed  in  West  Fifty  Fourth  Street 
tr  it  has  formulated  plans  for  the 

^  erection  of  a  series  of  buildings, 

which  will  include,  besides 
church  and  parsonage,  a  lecture 
hall  and  quarters  for  industrial 
schools  and  a  free  dispensary. 
The  realization  of  this  design, 
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THE    REV.     WALTER    M.  WALKER. 
Fiom  a  photograph  bj-  Dtipont,  New  York. 

and  the  creation  of  a  strong  center 
of  Cliristianity  and  charity  in  a 
densely  populated  quarter  of  the 
metropolis,  is  the  work  that  its 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Leighton  Williams, 
has  undertaken.  Mr.  Williams  is 
known  as  a  social  reformer — a 
**  Christian  socialist,"  he  calls  him- 
self. He  is  deeply  interested  in 
labor  problems,  and  has  written  and 
spoken  for  the  Henry  George  move- 
ment. He  was  trained  for  the  bar, 
gradjiating  at  the  Columbia  law 
school  in  1878.  For  some  years  he 
practiced  his  profession,  and  held 
office  as  treasurer  of  the  Niagara 
reservation  commission  ;  but  in  1S87 
he  entered  the  ministry,  following 
the  footsteps  of  his  father,  the  late 
William  R.  Williams,  famed  as  one 
of  the  scholars  of  the  Baptist  church. 
It  was  the  elder  Williams  who  in  1832 
led  forty  members  of  the  old  Oliver 
Street  congregation,  of  which  his 
father  was  at  one  time  pastor,  to 
form  a  new  bodv  under  the  name  of 


the  Amity  Street  Church, 
with  a  meeting  house  on 
Amity,  now  West  Third 
Street.  Some  thirty  years 
later  the  word  "  Street  "  was 
dropped  from  its  title,  and 
its  up  town  site  was  acquired. 

Founded  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  when    Harlem  'was  a 
village  separated   from  the 
metropolis    by    some  four 
miles  of  open  country,  the 
Mount  Morris   Church  has 
under  its  present  leadership 
become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  its  denomination. 
Its  congregation  first  met  in 
the  old  Harlem  court  house, 
and  has  since  occupied  five 
different  buildings,  the  latest 
of  which,  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
above    One    Hundred  and 
Twenty  Sixth  Street,  it  en- 
tered on  Easter  Sunday,  1888. 
The  Rev.  William  Conkling 
Bitting  has  been  its  pastor  for 
eight  years — the  most  pros- 
perous of  its  history.    He  is 
a  Virginian,  a  graduate  of 
Richmond    College  and 
Crozier  Theological  Semin- 
ary.   His  first  charge  was  a  church 
at  Luray,  Virginia,  whence  he  came 
to  New  Vork  in  1884.    Mr.  Bitting  is 
still  a  young  man,  and  is  an  energetic 
organizer,  a  believer  in  athletics,  and 
a  free  participant  in  social  and  club 
life.    He  makes  it  his  aim  to  be  **  a 
man  among  men  " — to  **get  at  "  his 
people,  as«  Beecher  put  it,  on  a  plane 
of  sympathy  and  with  no  dividing 
line  of  sacerdotalism. 

The  churches  mentioned  are  not 
the  only  important  centers  of  the 
Baptist  faith  in  New  York.  Some- 
thing should  be  said,  did  space  per- 
mit, of  the  Mount  Olivet,  on  West 
Fifty  Third  Street ;  of  the  Tabernacle, 
on  Second  Avenue,  near  Eleventh 
Street ;  and  of  the  new  and  handsome 
Memorial  Church  on  Washington 
Square,  named  in  honor  of  Adoniram 
Judson,  the  great  Baptist  mission- 
ary; and  last,  but  not  least,  of  that 
active  engine  of  charitable  work 
and  church  extension,  the  Baptist 
City  Mission. 
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THERE  is  always  something  in- 
teresting about  genius,  in  what- 
ever capacity  it  shows  itself.  The 
time  was  when  the  soldier,  the  poet, 
the  orator,  the  jurist,  the  sculptor, 
the  painter,  were  almost  alone  en- 
dowed with  genius.  That  was  be- 
fore the  day  of  the  financier.  In  this 
country  of  ours,  where  the  spirit  of 
money  getting  is  the  most  marked 
national  characteristic,  where  dollars, 
with  the  average  degree  of  refine- 
ment and  good  sense,  bring  social 
position  and  luxuries  and  comforts — 
including  such  ornamental  proper- 
ties as  titled  sons  in  law — here  it  is 
that  genius  asserts  itself  in  the 
financier  and  becomes  most  forceful 
and  most  dramatic.  The  most  dra- 
matic spot  on  this  earth  today  is 
Wall  Street,  and  a  chief  actor  in  the 
drama  that  is  enacted  there  daily  is 
Stephen  V.  White. 

Like  the  majority  of  the  strong 
men  at  the  head  of  affairs  White 
came  from  the  country.  A  surer 
touch  and  a  firmer  grasp  seem  to 
belong  to  the  men  reared  upon  the 
farm,  amid  simple  surroundings, 
than  are  developed  in  their  city  bred 
rivals.  White  was  born  in  North 
Carolina  in  1831,  but  within  a  few 
weeks  after  his  birth  his  father  moved 
to  Illinois,  where  young  White,  like 
Lincoln,  began  his  career  in  the  wil- 
derness. It  is  not  recorded  of  Lin- 
coln that  as  a  boy  he  ever  showed 
any  predilection  for  money  making. 
But  White,  whose  opportunities  and 
surroundings  were  not  unlike  those 
of  the  young  rail  splitter,  always  had 
the  commercial  instinct  that  has 
since  made  him  the  great  financier 
that  he  is.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
became  known  as  one  of  the  best 
young  trappers  in  the  country,  and 
his  trading  in  skins  turned  him 
many  a  penny. 


Like  John  Jacob  Astor,  he  was 
deeply  imbued  at  that  time  with  the 
value  of  fur  trading,  but  later  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  books  with  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  law  his  life's 
work.  The  force  of  instinct  in  a  man  is 
stronger  than  fancy  or  the  persua- 
sion of  friends.  White  practiced  law, 
however,  from  1856  to  1865,  and  with 
marked  success.  But  now  the  com- 
mercial spirit  that  was  ingrained  in 
his  nature  led  him  into  Wall  Street, 
where  he  has  found  the  broadest 
play  for  his  genius.  He  has  been  a 
bold,  fearless  operator,  always  back- 
ing his  own  judgment,  even  in  trans- 
actions of  the  greatest  magnitude. 
In  the  main  he  has  been  right,  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  great  fortune  he 
built  up,  but  in  the  early  part  of  last 
fall  he  met  his  Waterloo  in  attempt- 
ing to  carry  through  a  colossal  grain 
deal,  in  which,  if  he  had  been  suc- 
cessful, he  would  have  made  millions 
of  dollars.  But  through  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  and  a  most  de- 
termined effort  of  the  great  opera- 
tors of  Chicago  and  New  York,  he 
was  forced  to  the  wall,  his  splendid 
fortune  gone,  buried  beneath  an  in- 
debtedness so  great  that  at  the 
thought  of  rising  above  it  his  warm- 
est friends,  at  the  time  of  his  failure, 
shook  their  heads  dubiously,  hope- 
lessly. 

But  not  so  with  White.  His  cour- 
age, though  the  weight  of  sixty  years 
was  upon  him,  at  no  time  deserted 
him.  The  old  Cromwell  blood  that 
flows  in  his  veins  is  not  the  sort  that 
plays  one  false  in  the  hour  of  disas- 
ter. The  mistake  that  had  plunged 
him  so  suddenly  into  bankruptcy 
was  of  the  past.  The  causes  that  led 
to  the  failure  mattered  not  now. 
It  was  to  the  future  and  to  the  future 
alone  he  must  look,  and  he  looked 
there  with  a  confidence  in  himself 
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that  gave  confidence  to  all  whose 
debtor  he  had  become.  And  here  is 
where  the  stanch  integrity  that  had 
characterized  his  whole  life  proved  a 
bulwark  to  him  that  withstood  the 
waves  of  misfortune.  It  was  on  the 
first  of  February  that  his  creditors 
came  to  him  and  said,  in  effect :  "  Mr. 
White,  your  assets  would  pay  us 
about  fifty  five  per  cent  in  cash  of 
our  entire  claims  against  your  firm, 
but  it  is  our  pleasure  to  give  you 
back  your  business  and  to  cancel 
your  obligations  to  us,  leaving  you 
free  from  indebtedness  and  with  a 
handsome  capital  with  which  to  re- 
sume business." 


There  is  a  touch  of  sublimity  in  the 
generous  act  of  these  men  that  makes 
one  love  his  fellow  men  more,  and 
feel  that  this  is  a  better  world  tc/ 
live  in.  It  was  a  magnificent  testi- 
monial to  White,  and  his  response  is 
equally  worthy  of  admiraiion.  He 
said:  "A  word  of  recognition  of  the 
unparalleled  forbearance  and  kind- 
ness of  the  creditors  of  S.  V.  White 
&  Co.  is  due  you,  and  as  the  embar- 
rassment to  my  firm  was  my  per- 
sonal act,  a  personal  statement  from 
me  seems  to  be  most  appropriate. 
The  legal  release  of  all  indebted- 
ness, which  you  have  given,  imposes 
a  fourfold  debt  in  that  jurisprudence 
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where  honor  issues  her  decrees.  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  estate  about  to 
be  returned  shall  be  accepted  as  a 
trust  to  be  administered  under  that 
sacred  code  which  honor  imposes, 
and,  if  life  is  spared,  I  have  no  fear 
of  your  ultimate  loss.  And  so  with 
thanks  beyond  expression,  with  hu- 
mility too  profound  to  be  removed 
even  by  the  peerless  and  priceless 
compliment  of  your  continued  con- 
fidence, I  'take  up  my  work  anew, 
with  the  determination  to  so  conduct 
it  that,  when  the  summons  shall 
come  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature,  it 
shall  be  the  only  debt  remaining 
unpaid." 

On  being  freed  from  financial  ob- 
ligations White  was  readmitted  to 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  He 
was  welcomed  back  by  the  members 
most  warmly  with  personal  congrat- 
ulations and  cheers  that  made  the 
temple  of  Mammon  ring.  White  has 
for  many  years  been  the  chief  oper- 
ator in  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and 
Western,  and  he  at  once  took  up  his 
old  stand  at  the  Lackawanna  post. 


His  return  to  the  exchange  was  at  the 
very  time  when  the  coal  stocks,  of 
which  the  Lackawanna  was  one, 
had  started  on  their  recent  upward 
turn.  His  first  two  days  netted  him 
a  profit  of  over  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  and  before  the  sun  went 
down  on  the  second  day  he  had  paid 
in  full  every  creditor  whose  claim 
was  not  over  five  hundred  dollars. 
At  the  end  of  one  month  he  had  made 
and  paid  out  to  his  creditors  over 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  At  this  ratio 
of  progress,  and  his  past  record 
warrants  the  belief  that  the  pace  will 
not  slacken,  he  will  have  paid  at 
no  very  distant  date  the  moral  ob- 
ligations to  his  creditors  and  in 
addition  laid  the  foundation  for 
another  fortune  for  himself,  as  great 
as  the  one  he  lost. 

The  unswerving  courage,  the 
splendid  ability  and  the  sterling  in- 
tegrity that  White  has  shown  com- 
mand unstinted  admiration  and  fur- 
nish an  example  for  young  men  that 
they  may  well  study  with  profit  to 
themselves. 


AN  IDYL. 

She  tripped  through  the  meadows  one  April  day 
The  clouds  hung  low  with  oppressive  gloom, 

But  she,  enchanting  and  bright  and  gay. 

Shed  o'er  the  world  such  a  sunny  ray. 
That  the  wayside  flowers  sprang  into  bloom. 

And  the  wind  of  the  Southland  swept  the  earth  ; 

It  carried  the  scent  of  the  blossoms  sweet, 
And  another  world  seemed  to  spring  to  birth. 
While  the  birds  gave  vent  to  caroling  mirth, 

As  a  sunbeam  glistened  at  her  feet. 

Though  Cupid  had  set  for  her  feet  a  snare, 

Over  the  meshes  she  lightly  sped 
And  passed  unharmed  like  a  bird  of  the  air. 
While  I,  who  came  after  the  maiden  fair, 

Was  captured  by  Cupid's  net  instead. 

Walter  H  Hanway. 
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A  SAILOR'S  NEUTRALITY. 


By  Charles  A,  McDougalL 


DURING  the  late  unpleasantness 
between  the  North  and  South, 
sailors,  both  for  coastwise  and  long 
voyages,  were  scarce.  Shipmasters 
were  glad  to  pay  eighty  dollars  and 
upward  in  gold  for  the  "  run  "  across 
the  western  ocean. 

There  were  twelve  of  us  before  the 
mast  in  the  bark  Dido,  from  London 
for  Nassau,  New  Providence.  I  was 
the  youngest  of  the  lot,  making  my 
first  voyage  as  A.  B.  The  next  in 
age  was  a  long  legged,  sharp  faced 
fellow  from  Connecticut,  known  as 
"  Dan."  Then  came  four  "  old  timers  " 
— grizzled  and  gray  old  sailors,  with 
a  hearty  and  outspoken  contempt  for 
the  remaining  six,  divided  equally 
between  the  two  watches. 

These  last  comprised  two  deserters 
from  the  British  Life  Guards,  a 
young  prize  fighter  known  as  "  Mac," 
a  wild,  reckless  blade  concealing  his 
identity  under  the  convenient  "John 
Smith,"  but  who,  in  reality,  was  the 
son  of  an  English  clergyman ;  a 
Dutchman  called  Hans,  who  had 
been  one  trip  as  fireman  in  a  Ger- 
man passenger  steamer,  and  a  tall, 
well  made  young  fellow  from  Bos- 
ton, who  had  run  over  to  London  on 
a  spree,  and,  like  the  other** green 
hands,"  was  tempted  by  the  large 
sum  offered  "  for  the  run." 

I  may  say  in  relation  to  the  last 
phrase,  that  sailors  or  others  who 
ship  "  by  the  run  "  are  only  supposed 
to  make  and  take  in  sail,  brace  yards, 
steer  and  stand  lookout.  No  other 
**  sailorizing "  or  jobs  about  deck, 
such  as  are  exacted  from  the  crew 
on  monthly  wages,  are  expected.  So, 
after  a  few  days,  with  the  exception 
of  steering,  which  was  done  by  those 
of  us  rating  as  A.  B.'s,  the  landsmen 
got  broken  in  after  a  fashion,  but  at 
the  expense  of  a  fearful  amount  of 


profanity  and  verbal  abu§e  from  our 
peppery  first  and  second  officers. 
But  hard  words  break  no  bones,  and, 
as  Hans  philosophically  said,  he 
would  **shtand  twice  so  mooch  for 
ninety  dollars  ofer  again,"  which 
seemed  to  be  the  verdict  of  his  fel- 
low sufferers. 

We  made  a  fairly  good  summer 
passage,  arriving  in  Nassau  in  forty 
one  days  from  London.  After  the 
custom  house  authorities  had  come 
on  board,  and  found  nothing  contra- 
band to  reward  their  search,  permits 
were  issued,  and  the  crew,  with  the 
exception  of  Dan  and  myself,  went 
over  the  rail,  bag  and  baggage,  to 
squander  their  gold  in  a  week  or  two 
of  riotous  living. 

Though  I  had  not  been  able  to 
enlist,  my  New  England  sympathies 
were,  of  course,  entirely  with  the 
North.  But  at  the  age  of  fifteen  I 
had  shipped  as  "boy"  in  the  old 
Sooloo  of  Salem  for  Calcutta,  and 
for  two  years  had  been  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
only  hearing  of  the  great  struggle  in 
the  most  indefinite  sort  of  way. 

To  my  great  surprise,  Dan  had 
very  little  to  say  regarding  the  war — 
particularly  after  he  learned  in  which 
direction  my  sympathies  lay. 

"  I  don't  believe  in  takin'  sides," 
was  his  prudent  assertion,  when,  after 
the  decks  were  cleared  up,  he  and  I 
stood  together  on  the  Dido's  fore- 
castle, gazing  ashore  at  the  lovely 
city  and  its  surroundings.  "  I'm  like 
the  English,  I  am — stric'ly  nootral." 

This  in  response  to  my  expression 
of  wonder  that  Dan,  with  his  vigor- 
ous frame  and  goodly  size,  had  not 
enlisted  in  the  Northern  army. 

"Do  you  think  the  way  they've 
acted  in  the  Alabama  affair  has  been 
*  strictly  neutral' ^i^'it|e9S!^@d1Cfgte 
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what  little  I've  read,"  I  continued,  as 
Dan  made  no  reply,  "  I  should  say 
they  were  giving  aid  and  support  to 
the  enemy." 

"Wall,  I'm  a  nootral,  any  way — it 
pays  better,"  remarked  Dan,  with  a 
yawn;  but  I  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  at  the  time  what  he  meant. 

About  noon,  Dan  beckoned  to  a 
shore  boat,  and  was  rowed  to  the 
pier  with  his  clothes  bag. 

"  If  you  wasn't  such  an  out  and  out 
Union  chap,  I'd  show  you  how  to 
make  more  money  in  forty  eight 
hours  than  you'll  make  in  a  couple 
o'  months  of  sea  goin',"  he  said,  hesi- 
tating a  little,  as  he  turned  toward 
me  before  entering  the  boat. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  make  money  at 
the  expense  of  my  patriotism,"  I  said, 
without  having  the  slightest  concep- 
tion of  Dan's  meaning;  for  as  yet  I 
had  not  seen  a  shore  paper,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  blockade  running 
business,  or  that  Nassau  and  Ber- 
muda were  the  headquarters  of  "neu- 
trality." 

"  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  be  noo- 
tral like  me,"  laughed  Dan,  as  he 
i^as  pulled  away,  and  again  I  won- 
dered at  his  meaning. 

All  hands  had  gone  ashore,  leaving 
only  myself  and  the  colored  steward 
on  board.  I  was  in  no  hurry  about 
leaving  the  bark,  and  indeed  had 
some  indefinite  idea  of  staying  by 
till  her  destination  was  known,  as  I 
had  a  strong  dislike  to  a  sailors' 
boarding  house. 

A  long,  lead  colored,  wedge  shaped, 
side  wheel  steamer  lay  a  little  dis- 
tance away,  with  steam  up,  and  I  was 
listlessly  regarding  her  over  the  bul- 
warks, when  a  small  boat  pushed  off 
from  her  side.  A  sailorish  looking 
colored  boy  was  rowing,  while  in  the 
stern  sat  a  dark  featured  man  in  a 
sort  of  semi  naval  rig. 

"Crew  all  gone  ashore,  my  lad?" 
he  asked  blandly,  as  the  boat  came 
alongside. 

"  All  but  myself,"  I  replied. 
'  "Hum,  too  late,"  he  muttered.  "Do 
you  want  to  ship  in  the  Victor  there, 
for  Wilmington  ?   We  want  two  or 
three  more  hands,"  he  said  suddenly. 

Now  in  a  vague  sort  of  way  I  knew 


that  Savannah  and  Wilmington  were 
both  cotton  ports,  and  in  ante  bellum 
times  many  small  vessels  loaded  there 
for  Boston.  Being  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  blockade,  I  presumed  that  this 
might  be  the  case  then. 

. "  How  much  do  you  pay  ?  "  I  asked, 
hesitatingly. 

"  Fifty  dollars  a  month,  and  sev- 
enty five  dollars  for  the  single  run, 
if  " 

"  Fifty  dollars  !  "  I  interrupted, 
staring  in  astonishment.  "Why, 
what  " 

"Scarcity  of  men,"  was  the  curt 
answer.  "  Come,  what  do  you  say  ? 
Only  want  three  or  four  more  to 
make  up  the  crew." 

Well,  I  said  "  Yes  "  at  once,  thank- 
ing  my  lucky  stars  at  having  such  a 
chance,  and  very  shortly  was  with 
my  clothes  bag  transferred  to  the 
steamer's  deck.  If  the  men  had  been 
on  board,  I  should  have  discovered 
from  their  talk  that  I  had  shipped  in 
a  "neutral  "  blockade  runner,  loaded 
to  the  hatches  with  English  dry 
goods,  spices,  medicines,  groceries, 
gray  army  cloth,  and  a  hundred  other 
similar  articles  for  the  aid  and  be- 
hoof of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
But  the  officers  were  on  the  main 
deck,  and  the  firemen  below  in  the 
furnace  room,  while  the  crew  were 
ashore,  getting  rid  of  the  gold  re- 
ceived from  the  last  successful  run. 
So  I  dawdled  listlessly  about,  till, 
upon  their  return,  the  anchor  was 
lifted,  and  the  Victor  steamed  slowly 
out  of  the  harbor. 

There  was  really  not  much  for  the 
sailors  to  do,  beyond  standing  look- 
out and  keeping  the  steamer  in  trim 
by  means  of  an  immense  chain  box 
on  the  lower  deck. 

The  first  person  I  saw  on  going 
for'ard  was  Dan,  eagerly  perusing  a 
paper,  as  he  sat  contentedly  on  a  pile 
of  old  tarpaulins. 

"Hallo!"  he  exclaimed,  with  his 
exasperating  grin,  "so  you've  turned 
nootral.  eh  ? " 

And  then,  before  I  could  reply, 
Dan  beckoned  me  to  a  seat  beside 
him. 


"  I  cal'late  to  jest  make  my  ever- 
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gan  confidentially,  "  for  I've  put 
every  dollar  Tve  earnt  aboard  the 
Dido  inter  bakin'  powder,  p'cussion 
caps,  an'  quinine,  which'll  sell  to 
Wilmin'ton  for  anywheres  from  six 
hundred  to  ten  hundred  per  cent 
profit,  besides  the  extra  pay  if  we 
make  the  run  all  right.  What  kind 
of  a  ventur*  hov^yau  got  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  I 
replied  simply,  and  it  was  Dan's 
turn  to  stare. 

"  Haven't  you  see  no  papers  nor 
talked  with  no  one  sence  you  got 
in  ? "  he  asked. 

"Why,  no,"  I  replied,  beginning  to 
feel  rather  uneasy.  And  then,  little 
by  little,  Dan  revealed  the  truth  to 
my  astonished  ears.  How  that  every 
cotton  port  south  of  Hatteras  was 
blockaded,  whereby  certain  of  our 
"neutral"  friends  were  contriving  to 
run  cotton  out  past  the  blockading 
squadron — cotton  which  in  England 
was  then  worth  forty  five  and  fifty 
cents  a  pound.  Landing  this  at  neu- 
tral Nassau,  the  steamer  was  loaded 
up  again  with  supplies  for  the  Con- 
federates, which  brought  enormous 
profits  to  the  owners  of  these  Clyde 
and  Liverpool  built  steamers. 

I  was  mad  clear  through,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it. 

"  I  hope  you  and  the  steamer  to 
boot  will  be  captured,"  I  snapped. 

"  You'd  be  in  the  same  box  'long 
of  the  rest  if  we  was  took,"  returned 
Dan,  chuckling;  and  as  he  had  the 
best  of  me  there,  I  turned  away. 

It  was  thick  weather  till  the  follow- 
ing evening,  when  the  steamer  began 
to  draw  near  to  the  dangerous  coast. 
Lights  were  ordered  out,  the  engine 
gong  muffled,  and  strict  silence 
ordered  fore  and  aft.  The  steamer 
trembled  from  stem  to  stern  with 
the  vibration  of  her  powerful  pad- 
dle wheels.  I  know  we  were  steam- 
ing twenty  knots  when  the  Victor 
was  headed  for  Harrington  Inlet. 

Out  of  the  darkness,  directly 
ahead,  loomed  an  indistinct  mass. 
Round  flew  the  wheel,  and  just  graz- 
ing the  quarter,  so  near  were  we, 
the  Victor  sped  by  like  an  arrow  ! 

In  an  instant  the  cruiser's  deck 
was  ablaze  with  blue  and  red  lights. 


and  the  air  sibilant  with  the  rush  of 
signal  rockets. 

The  explosion  of  a  heavy  gun  was 
followed  by  the  sish  of  a  shell  which 
just  cleared  the  smokestack  and  ex- 
ploded a  few  yards  away.  Then  the 
music  began,  from  one  and  another 
of  the  anchored  cruisers. 

How  the  Victor  flew  !  Lard  and 
bacon  were  crammed  into  the  fur- 
naces, as  in  the  days  of  the  racing- 
Mississippi  steamers.  As  the  coal 
followed  it,  the  chain  box  was 
trundled  here  and  there,  to  counter- 
act the  loss  from  the  bunkers. 

Between  the  heat  of  the  furnace 
fires  beneath  and  the  violent  exercise 
itself,  neither  Dan  nor  myself  had  a 
dry  thread  on  our  bodies,  as  we 
worked  with  some  half  dozen  others 
under  the  "  turtle  back."  Two  burly 
English  sailors  volunteered  to  give 
us  a  spell. 

"  Go  for'ard  in  the  eyes  of  'er^ 
lads,"  said  one  of  them  ;  "  ye'll  cool 
soon  enough  there." 

"I  guess  we're  gettin*  out'er 
range!"  gasped  Dan,  drawing  his 
sleeve  across  his  face,  when  

I  was  conscious  of  an  awful  shock 
and  explosion,  and  of  being  lifted  as 
by  a  giant  force  and  hurled  into 
space. 

This  is  the  nearest  I  can  come  to  a 
description  of  the  sensation  pro- 
duced by  the  bursting  of  one  of  the 
steamer's  boilers,  some  thirty  feet 
from  where  Dan  and  I  were  standing. 
To  being  in  the  bows  we  both  owed 
our  lives. 

For  myself,  I  woke  to  conscious- 
ness half  in  the  water  and  half  out, 
in  a  sort  of  sandy  shallow,  where  I 
had  been  hurled  by  the  force  of  the 
explosion.  As  I  staggered  to  my 
feet  I  saw  Dan  sitting  up  on  the 
sand  and  staring  about  him  with  a 
dazed  sort  of  look. 

How  many  in  all  were  lost  I  never 
learned,  but  the  Victor  and  her 
cargo,  valued  at  $200,000,  were  de- 
stroyed almost  in  an  instant. 

"  Neutrality  don't  always  pay,  eh, 
Dan  ? "  I  said,  as  we  made  our  way 
up  from  the  sandy  shore. 

And  with  a  very  rueful  face  Daa 
acknowledged  that  it  didnZt  t 
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He- 
She— 


My  dear  Miss- 


Yotirs?    Well,  I  declare. 


Hcnu  came  I  yours,  sir,  when  and  where? 

And  if  you  have  a  claim  on  me 

Why  call  me  dear?    How  can  that  be  ? 

Love  in  the  abstract  sense  is  fair, 

Precious  and  dear,  beyond  compare. 

Such  poet-lover  terms  are— nice; 

Reality,  at  half  the  price 

That  for  the  love  of  some  sweet  maid 

In  word — sometimes  in  deed — is  paid. 

Is  far  too  costly.    Be  exact ; 

Is  dear  used  concrete  or  abstract } 

It  makes  a  difierence,  you  know. 

He—     My  dear  Miss  Emily  

She —  Go  slow, 

If  I  2Lm  yours  and  also  dear 

(Terms  contradictory,  I  fear) 

Why  thus  persist  in  teasing  me? 

Why  don't  you  call  me  

He —  Emily, 

My  dear,  I  beg  

She —  Now  stay  right  there. 

Why  bei^,  if  I,  as  you  declare, 

Am  yours  (the  which,  for  argument, 

I  grant)  

He —  Ha  !    Boon  by  Heaven  sent ! 

A  woman's  reasoning  is  this  ! 

I  was  about  to  beg  a  kiss ; 

You  smoothed  the  way,  now  I  demand  

She —    Pray,  sir,  I  do  not  understand 

This  foolishness. 
He —  What,  you  decline.? 

But  I  can  take  that  which  is  mine. 
So — now — next  time  don't  argue  so. 
I — trust — that— you're — not — angry.? 
She—  No — o. 


Flavel  Scott  Mints. 


FAMOUS  ARTISTS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 


IV — Hans  Makart. 
By  Charles  Stuart  Johnson, 


T  N  the  history  of  nineteenth  century 
art  there  has  been  no  more 
unique  and  remarkable  figure  than 
that  of  Hans  Makart.  Both  in  his 
paintings  and  in  his  personality  he 
was  the  very  embodiment  of 
brilliant  but  erratic  genius.  His 
career  was  brief — for  he  died  at  forty 
four,  his  vital  powers  exhausted  at 
an  age  when  ordinary  men  are  in 
their  prime.  The  idol  of  Viennese 
society  and  the  especial  prot6g6  of 
imperial  favor,  he  was  the  object  of 
the  most  lavish  flattery  and  the 
fiercest  criticism.  His  days  and 
nights  were  devoted  now  to  the 
wildest  excesses  and  now  to  feverish 
absorption  in  magically  rapid  work. 
His  gifts  were  all  his  own.  He  owed 
comparatively  little  to  his  instruc- 
tors, and  he  never  had  a  pupil.  In 
the  modern  artistic  firmament,  where 
such  fraternities  as  the  schools  of 
Paris,  London,  or  Munich  shine  as 
constellations  of  fixed  stars,  Makart 
was  a  comet  of  solitary  and  transient 
grandeur. 

Such  training  as  he  had  was  gained 
mostly  in  Munich.  Earlier  still,  after 
serving  an  apprenticeship  as  a 
wood  carver,  he  had  been  sent  to  the 
Academy  at  Vienna,  of  which  Chris- 
toph  Ruben  was  at  that  time 
-director,  and  had  won  a  medal  there  ; 
but  in  a  moment  of  dissatisfaction 
witli  his  teachers  young  Makart  had 
left  the  Austrian  capital  and  returned 
on  foot  to  his  native  city  of  Salzburg. 
He  was  then  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
having  been  born  in  the  ancient  city 
beneath  the  Monchsberg  on  the  28th 
of  May,  1840. 

It  was  through  the  munificence  of 
Maximilian  von  Tarnoczy,  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg  and  successor  of 
a  line  of  prelates  powerful  in  me- 


diaeval history,  that  Makart  was 
enabled  to  attend  the  art  schools  of 
Munich.  The  landscape  painter 
Schiffman  was  his  first  instructor 
there;  then  in  1861  he  entered  the 
Academy,  where  he  studied  under 
Piloty.  He  was  still  an  Academy 
pupil  when  he  visited  London  and 
Paris  in  1863,  and  when  his  earliest 
canvases  were  exhibited.  These  were 
mainly  historical  in  character,  and 
include  "Lavoisier  in  Prison  "  (1861), 
"Afternoon  Pastime  of  Aristocratic 
Venetians"  (1862),  and  "  Falstaff  in 
the  Basket"  (1864).  Reputation 
came  to  him  speedily.  In  the  years 
from  1865  to  1869  his  name  became 
known  all  over  Europe.  The  chief 
works  of  that  period  are  the  "  Knight 
and  Mermaids,"  now  in  the  Schack 
Gallery  at  Munich  ;  "  Leda"  (1866)  ; 
"Roman  Ruins"  (1867);  "Modern 
Amorettes,"  and  The  Plague  in 
Florence"  (1868);  "Juliet  on  her 
Bier,"  which  belongs  to  the  Vienna 
Museum,  and  the  "Queen  of  the 
Elves,"  to  the  Raczynski  Gallery  in 
Berlin — both  painted  in  1869. 

In  that  same  year,  at  the  express 
invitation  of  the  Austrian  Emperor, 
he  established  himself  in  Vienna, 
which  was  the  scene  of  his  later 
career.  He  continued,  however,  to 
be  more  or  less  of  a  wanderer.  He 
had  already  thrice  visited  Italy,  and 
had  passed  several  months  in  Rome. 
He  often  fled  from  the  cold  winter 
of  Vienna  to  warmer  skies.  In  1875 
and  1876  he  traveled  in  Egypt,  col- 
lecting material  of  which  he  made 
effective  use.  Thence  he  journeyed 
as  far  north  as  Antwerp,  and  in  1876 
he  spent  some  time  in  Spain. 

At  Vienna  Makart  was  the  lion 
of  the  day.  The  social  leaders  of  the 
city  on  the  Danube  vied  in  doing 
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him  honor.  He  was  inundated  with 
orders  for  portraits,  and  for  decor- 
ations for  the  palaces  of  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  nobles.  He  com- 
manded his  own  prices  for  his  work. 
Reigning  beauties  were  proud  to  be 
his  models.  His  studio  was  the 
haunt  of  wealth  and  fashion.  Each 
year  he  gave  a  magnificent  costume 
ball,  at  which  all  the  guests  were  re- 
quired to  assume  characters  found 
within  some  chosen  historical  period 
of  ten  years,  and  even  the  dresses  of 
the  servants  and  the  fittings  of  his 


house  were  accurately  harmonized. 
When  Franz  Josef  celebrated  his 
silver  wedding,  Makart  designed 
every  detail  of  the  pageantry — a  task 
that  occupied  six  months,  and  for 
which  he  refused  to  accept  any  re- 
muneration ;  and  when  at  the  close  of 
the  procession  he  rode  through  the 
streets,  he  received  a  tremendous 
popular  ovation.  While  a  few  jealous 
critics  or  rivals  bitterly  attacked  him, 
the  great  body  of  his  compatriots  took 
pride  in  his  genius.  Nor  were  marks 
of  foreign  appreciation  lacking.  He 
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was  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Academies  of 
Munich  and  Berlin,  and 
his  **Caterina  Cornaro" 
was  purchased  for  the 
National  Gallery  of  the 
latter  city  at  the  price  of 
fifty  thousand  marks.  He 
received  a  medal  at  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial, 
a  grand  medaille  d*honneur 
at  the  Paris  exposition  of 
1878,  and  was  created  a 
member,  and  later  an 
officer,  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

The  earliest  products 
of  his  Vienna  period  were 
"  Abundantia  '*  (1870)  ;  a 
Cycle  of  Allegories  paint- 
ed for  the  Palais  Dumba, 
Vienna, from  i87otoi872; 
the  "Four  Divisions  of 
Day  "(1873);  and  "Cate- 
rina  Cornaro  at  Venice." 
This  last  was  the  first  of 
those  huge  canvases,  rich 
in  colors  and  full  of 
closely  grouped  figures, 
that  came  to  be  regarded 
as  his  most  characteristic 
works.  Its  theme  is  the 
homage  paid  by  the 
Venetian  nobles  to  their 
countrywoman  who  bore 
the  title  of  Queen  of 
Cyprus  for  sixteen  years 
after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Lusignan.  It 
was  exhibited  in  London 
and  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position in  Philadelphia 
before  going  to  the  Berlin 
National  Gallery. 

During  his  visit  to 
Egypt  in  1875  and  1876 
Makart  found  a  congenial 
field  for  his  brush,  and 
gathered  suggestions  for 
a  number  of  paintings  on 
Oriental  subjects.  The 
best  known  of  these  is  the 
"Death  of  Cleopatra," 
now  in  the  Stuttgart 
Museum.  The  scene  is  a 
gorgeously  bedecked  hall, 
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where  on  a  couch  set  amid  tropical 
plants  Cleopatra,  costumed  as  Aphro- 
dite, reclines  and  awaits  the  deadly 
stroke  of  an  adder  coiled  around  her 
arm. 

Next  on  the  list  of  Makart's  pict- 
ures is  the  one  judged  by  most 
critics  as  his  master  work  —  the 
"  Entry  of  Charles  V  into  Antwerp 
in  1520."  This  great  historical  canvas 
portrays  a  scene  described  by 
Albrecht  Diirer.  Its  central  figure 
is  the  young  emperor,  armor  clad, 
and  wearing  across  his  breastplate 
the  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  He 
rides  amid  a  thronging  procession  of 
nobles,  knights,  and  priests  through 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  Flemish 
city.  Beside  him  are  girls  in  gauzy 
draperies,  carrying  symbols  of  the 
imperial  authority,  and  among  the 
spectators  on  the  left  stands  Albrecht 
Diirer.  The  canvas  stood  in  Makart's 
studio  for  three  years.  On  its  com- 
pletion, in  1878,  it  was  sent  to  the 
Paris  exposition,  of  whose  art  gal- 
leries it  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
features.  It  now  hangs  in  the  Kunst- 
halle  at  Hamburg. 

Of  Makart's  last  five  years  some  of 
the  chief  products  were  the  Five 
Senses"  (1879),  Ophelia  "  (1880), 
Judith  (1882)  and  Bathers  Sur- 
prised,"  which  belongs  to  a  private 
collection  in  New  York.  Two  others 
are  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art — the  "Love  Dream,"  or 
"Dream  After  the  Ball"  as  it  is 
called  in  theMuseumcatalogue, paint- 
ed to  the  order  of  Miss  Catharine 
Lorillard  Wolfe  in  1882,  and  "Diana's 
Hunting  Party,"  the  great  canvas, 
thirty  one  by  fourteen  feet,  that 
hangs  on  the  western  wall  of  the 
central  hall.  This  last,  the  most  im- 
portant of  Makart's  later  works,  was 
bought,  while  yet  unfinished  on  the 
easel,  by  the  late  James  H.  Bancker 
of  New  York,  and  was  presented  to 
the  Museum  at  his  death.  Its  cen- 
tral figure  is  the  virgin  goddess,  who 
poises  aloft  her  spear  to  strike  a 
stag  that  she  and  her  huntresses 
have  driven  into  the  waters  of  a  lake. 
A  band  of  nymphs  have  sprung  to 
the  defense  of  the  quarry,  and  raise 
their  hands  to  avert  Diana's  weapon. 


The  figures,  which  are  more  than 
life  size,  are  said  to  be  for  the  most 
part  portraits.  For  one  of  the 
nymphs,  the  artist's  model  was  a 
Viennese  actress  ;  for  another,  the 
Swedish  wife  of  a  rich  Hebrew 
banker  of  the  Austrian  capital ;  for 
a  third,  a  Russian  noblewoman  ; 
and  for  a  fourth,  the  wife  of  the 
British  ambassador  at  Vienna.  The 
price  Makart  received  for  the  can- 
vas was  stated  at  thirty  five  thousand 
dollars. 

Makart's  physical  appearance  was 
hardly  striking,  for  though  his  head 
was  well  formed  and  his  countenance 
intellectual,  he  was  very  short  of 
stature  and  slender  in  build.*  One  of 
his  most  salient  characteristics  was 
his  taciturnity.  When  he  presided 
at  artists'  meetings,  or  was  present 
at  public  banquets,  his  utterances 
were  always  notable  for  their  brevity. 
It  is  said  that  he  rarely  went  beyond 
four  words  in  proposing  a  toast,  or 
fifteen  in  making  a  speech.  He  cared 
nothing  for  conversation  with 
strangers,  and  had  an  especial  de- 
testation for  flattery.  When  at  work 
on  a  canvas  he  would  not  notice 
visitors  ;  even  if  Franz  Josef  himself 
entered  the  studio  Makart  would 
continue  to  ply  his  brush  without 
any  apparent  recognition  of  his 
patron. 

When  he  came  to  Vienna  in  1869, 
the  Emperor  gave  him,  as  a  studio 
and  a  residence,  part  of  the  old 
building  where  the  bells  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen  were  cast, 
together  with  an  adjoining  garden. 
But  when  he  began  to  paint "  Caterina 
Cornaro  "  he  found  his  quarters  too 
narrow,  and  added  to  them  a  great 
hall  seventy  two  feet  in  length  and 
thirty  two  in  width.  This  imposing 
studioisthusdescribedbyavisitoilu'ho 
saw  it  three  years  before  Makart's 
death  :  "  At  first  we  mark  nought 
except  the  enormous  size  of  the  place, 
everything  being  in  such  harmony  that 
no  single  object  claims  our  attention. 
The  only  window  which  admits  light 
is  rather  high  up  on  the  western  side. 
A  window  on  the  north  side,  equally 
large,  is  always  closed.  A  staircase 
in  carved  oak  leads  up  to  these  win- 
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-dows,  and  to  a  broad 
gallery  upon  which  are 
placed  choice  palms 
and  other  exoticplants. 
In  the  center  stands  an 
amphora  from  the  Isle 
of  Capri,  large  enough 
to  contain  half  a  dozen 
persons,  and  holding 
reeds  which  have  a  pale 
green  color  and  reach 
the  ceiling.  As  our  eye 
follows  them  upward 
we  discover  the  open 
rafters  of  the  roof, 
which  are  of  oak,  and 
inlaid  with  fine  in- 
tarsios,  the  devices  of 
which  we  cannot  dis- 
tinguish. There  is  no 
skylight  in  the  roof, 
and  indeed  the  means 
of  admitting  light  may 
appear  insufficient. 

**The  long  wall  on  the 
north  side  is  usually 
occupied  by  one  of 
Makart's  colossal  pic- 
tures. In  front  of  it 
standssome  machinery 
by  which  the  artist  can 
change  his  position  at 
any  moment,  and  by 
which  he  can  reach  the 
highest  part  of  his  can- 
vas without  changing 
his  place.  The  por- 
traits, of  which  there 
are  always  half  a  dozen 
on  hand,  stand  on 
-easels  at  the  side  of  the 
large  picture.  Beneath 
the  window  there  is 
an  enormous  divan, 
and  the  space  between 
it  and  the  gallery  at 
the  foot  of  the  window 
is  filled  by  a  great 
mirror,  which  is  often 
consulted  by  the  artist. 

"  It  is  impossible  to 
mention  each  article 
that  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  spectator. 
The  mountains  and 
plains  of  Austria  are 
sprinkled  with  ancient 
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castles,  and  these  are  filled  with 
beautiful  old  furniture  of  bygone 
days.  Makart  has  been  able  to 
select  pretty  much  what  he  thought 
fit  for  the  adornment  of  his  home, 
and  the  result  may  be  imagined." 

It  has  been  said  that  as  an  artist 
Makart  had  his  worshipers  and  his 
critics.  His  great  gift  lay  in  his 
wonderful  mastery  of  color.  His 
conception  and  his  drawing  have 
been  severely  attacked,  and  were  un- 
doubtedly faulty  at  times,  although 
the  best  of  his  many  figured  canvases 
are  triumphs  of  composition  as  well 
as  of  coloring.  But  to  this  latter 
side  of  his  art  he  was  enthusiastically 
devoted.  He  would  lay  on  his  colors 
over  a  hastily  prepared  outline,  and 
if  the  effect  pleased  him  he  would 
not  condescend  to  correct  imper- 
fections of  detail.  His  technical 
methods  were  not  those  of  the 
painter  who  works  for  posterity. 
An  artist  who  cares  for  his  post- 
liumous  fame  should  exclude  from 
his  palette  all  pigments  save  those 
of  assured  permanence,  and  exercise 
the  most  scrupulous  care  in  his 
methods  of  applying  paint  to  canvas. 
Makart  had  not  the  patience  to 
carry  out  such  sound  technical  rules. 
It  is  said  that  a  favorite  practice  of 
his,  when  he  wished  to  make  an 
alteration  in  a  picture,  was  to  lay  on 
a  scumbling  of  black,  and  paint  over 
it — a  process  almost  certain  to  cause, 
sooner  or  later,  a  fatal  darkening  of 
his  brilliant  canvases. 

While  a  young  student  in  Munich, 
Makart  married  a  Bavarian  girl  who 
is  said  to  have  been  of  rare  beauty. 
Her  utter  devotion  to  her  gifted 


husband  made  her  the  slave  of  his 
caprices.  The  story  is  told  that  to 
gratify  his  liking  for  hair  of  the 
shade  that  Titian  loved  to  paint,  she 
dyed  her  own  raven  tresses  a  golden 
red.  A  few  years  after  her  marriage 
she  died  of  consumption,  leaving  two 
young  children — a  boy  and  a  girl. 

Makart's  life  in  Vienna  was  one  of 
wild  dissipation.  He  would  work 
with  intense  application  for  a  time, 
sell  a  picture,  and  then  squander  the 
proceeds  with  utter  recklessness.  He 
was  a  slave  of  the  wine  cup,  and  the 
insanity  that  so  often  forms  a  dark 
background  to  genius  was  hereditary 
in  his  family.  His  downfall  was 
hastened  by  his  marriage  in  1882  to 
Mile.  Linda,  the  premiere  danseuse  of 
the  Vienna  opera  house.  The  match 
was  an  ill  starred  one,  and  its  re- 
sultant infelicities  drove  Makart  to 
despair.  In  the  summer  of  1884, 
while  he  was  among  the  mountains 
of  southern  Bavaria,  the  shipwreck 
of  his  mental  powers  became  ap- 
parent. He  was  taken  back  to 
Vienna,  where  he  partially  recovered. 
Two  weeks  before  his  death  he  was 
working  at  intervals,  and  appearing 
daily  in  the  famous  promenade  of  the 
Prater.  Then  violent  madness  fell 
upon  him  suddenly.  He  would  try  to 
tear  the  tapestries  and  canvases  in  his 
studio,  and  cry,  "  My  head  is  a  box  of 
colors  !  "  Inflammation  of  the  brain 
had  set  in,  and  the  end  came  on  the 
3rd  of  October.  His  wife  and  his 
aged  mother  were  at  his  deathbed  to 
the  last.  His  body  was  temporarily 
interred  in  the  Central  Cemetery, 
to  rest  finally  in  the  Vienna  Pan- 
theon. 


A  ROYAL  RECOMPENSE. 
When  sweet  Spring  came  in  velvet  robes  of  green 

Scattering  roses  on  her  way, 

I  picked  the  flowers  where  they  lay 
And  wove  a  wreath— crowning  my  Phyllis  queen. 
A  queen  in  truth  in  all  her  royal  pride — 

And  when  the  tyrant  fair  was  crowned 

By  her  first  edict  I  was  bound 
A  willing,  life  long  captive  at  her  side. 

Flavel  Scott  Mines, 
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T  T  is  long  years  since  our  operatic 
public  has  enjoyed  such  a  boon 
as  the  past  season  has  furnished  in 
the  appearance  on  the  American 
stage  of  the  three  most  famous  male 
singers  of  the  present  day — the 
brothers  de  Reszke  and  M.  Lassalle 
— popularly,  though  erroneously, 
called  the  great  French  trio. 

German  singers  apart,  we  are  ac- 
customed to  see  in  male  operatic 
artists  slender  individuals  with  fra- 
gile and  tremulous,  if  sweet,  voices, 
the  sensitive  organization  of  an  ex- 
otic and  an  Ishmaelitish  vanity.  But 
this  trio  are  as  different  from  the  usual 
in  their  personal  characteristics  as 
they  are  above  their  contemporaries 
in  their  art. 

Each  is  over  six  feet  in  height  and 
of  imposing  proportions,  while  Ed- 
ouard  de  Reszke  is  truly  gigantic. 
They  are  all  leonine  in  their  physical 
strength,  devoted  to  manly  sports, 
and  each  has  a  voice  that  is  remark- 
able for  its  robustness.  Besides, 
they  dwell  together  in  a  bond  of 
fraternal  amity  and  exercise  a  mutual 
aid  and  criticism  that  form  an 
Arcadia  of  Art.  They  are  quite  as 
unique  in  their  school  in  that  they 
recognize  a  higher  function  in  opera 
than  to  emit  mere  musical  sounds  at 
given  cues,  but  strive  as  well  for 
dramatic  force  and  truth,  the  deli- 
neation of  character  and  a  continuity 
of  illusion,  as  for  beauties  of  vocal- 
ization. 

Each  of  the  trio  had  to  be  persuaded 
that  he  was  endowed  by  nature  to  be 
a  lyric  singer.  One  designed  to  be 
a  barrister,  and,  being  possessed  of 
abundant  means,  would  probably 
have  been  knov/n  to  no  greater  fame 
than  that  of  a  social  coterie  ;  another 
would  perhaps  have  been  a  country 
gentleman,  while  the  third  had  in 


prospect  the  struggles  of  a  painter's 
career.  But  the  history  of  each  is  of 
sufficient  interest  to  be  narrated  in 
some  detail. 

Jean  de  Reszke,  who  is  forty  years 
of  age,  is  the  elder  of  the  two 
brothers,  though  superficially  he  ap- 
pears the  younger.  They  come  of  a 
gentle  and  wealthy  Polish  family 
that  has  exhibited  abundant  artistic 
tastes  and  aptitudes.  Their  mother 
was  noted  for  her  excellent  voice, 
and  their  sister  Josephine  was  for 
ten  years  a  celebrated  soprano  on 
the  operatic  stage  of  many  European 
countries,  abandoning  the  lyric  career 
in  1885  to  become  the  Baroness  de 
Kronen  berg. 

Jean  was  born  on  the  family  estate 
near  Warsaw,  and  when  but  thirteen 
his  rare  boyish  voice  was  the  delight 
of  attendants  at  the  church  attached 
to  the  college  at  the  Polish  capital^ 
where  he  received  his  education.  He 
took  his  degree  at  a  precocious  age^ 
and  assumed  the  robe  of  an  advo- 
cate, in  accordance  with  the  wish  of 
his  parents  ;  but  it  appears  that  he 
labored  much  at  singing  and  at  law 
not  at  all,  finally  giving  up  all  pre- 
tense to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion and  devoting  himself  entirely 
to  musical  studies  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Ciaffei. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  set  out 
with  his  father  for  a  tour  of  Italy. 
At  home,  where  the  de  Reszke  had 
been  a  sort  of  grand  seigneur^  all  the 
famous  singers  passing  through  the 
country  had  been  hospitably  enter- 
tained, so  that  Jean  commanded  an 
immediate  entrance  into  the  very 
foremost  musical  circles  when  he 
arrived  in  Italy. 

There  he  conceived  a  special  friend- 
ship for  Cotogni,  the  baritone,  in 
whose  company  he  traveled,  a  gent- 
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leman  of  leisure,  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe — a  comrade,  as  occa- 
sion offered,  of  most  of  the  great 
singers  of  the  time. 

It  is  to  Cotogni  that  de  Reszke 
owes  the  advice  that  persuaded  him 
to  embrace  the  operatic  stage,  but 
the  debt  is  lessened  by  that  singer's 
misjudgment  of  his  young  friend's 
voice,  which  he  pronounced  a  bari- 
tone. 

Yielding  finally  to  persuasion,  Jean 
devoted  his  youthful  strength  to 
training  his  voice  in  the  way  it 
should  not  go,  and  in  1874  he  made 
his  first  public  appearance  in  Venice. 
He  sang  thus  as  a  baritone  for  seve- 
ral years,  achieving  a  fair  measure 
of  success,  even  to  the  point  of  an 
engagement  at  the  Theatre  Italien 
at  Paris.  But  here  the  struggle 
against  nature  culminated  ;  his  phy- 
sical energy  was  worn  out  to  the 
extent  of  causing  him  to  faint  be- 
tween the  acts  on  several  occasions. 
He  at  length  began  to  believe  there 
was  some  verity  in  what  many  critics 
had  said  of  his  voice's  lack  of  bari- 
tone resonance  and  its  tenor  timbre. 
He  was  finally  persuaded  by  Pro- 
fessor Sbriglia  to  leave  the  stage,  and 
for  two  years  he  was  known  no  more 
to  the  public. 

Meanwhile  he  had  begun  his  train- 
ing anew,  had  pursued  it  successfully 
under  a  new  method  and  within  his 
true  range,  until  there  was  one  night 
a  furore  in  Madrid  over  a  new  tenor 
who  had  made  his  d6but  in  "  Robert 
leDiable."  In  1886  and  the  following 
year  he  was  accepted  with  acclama- 
tion in  London  and  Paris,  and  he  im- 
mediately took  a  pre-eminence  that 
is  disputed  by  few,  if  any,  tenors  of 
the  f)resent  day. 

Honored  by  Massenet,  who  wrote 
the  part  of  the  Cid  especially  for  him, 
he  in  turn  laid  a  composer  under  deep 
obligation.  Gounod's  "  Romeo  and 
Juliette "  had  been  produced  years 
before  at  the  Op6fa  Comique,  where 
it  had  failed  to  please  and  had  been 
virtually  shelved.  But  the  new  tenor 
heard  it  and  said  to  the  composer  : 
"  This  is  a  beautiful  work  :  it  is  not 
understood.  If  I  could  but  interpret 
it!  "  The  transfer  of  the  work  to  the 


Grand  Op6ra  was  arranged.  Gounod 
rewrote  and  added  a  little,  and 
de  Reszke  made  in  it  such  a  tremen- 
dous personal  success  (as  gossip  has 
it)  as  to  cause  the  most  famous  prima 
donna  in  the  world,  who  impersonated 
Juliette  on  that  occasion,  to  break  her 
contract  after  a  few  performances 
and  retire  suffused  in  an  emerald 
blush. 

Meanwhile  Edouard  de  Reszke, 
three  years  the  tenor's  junior,  had 
been  persuaded  by  the  other  to  culti- 
vate what  he  predicted  would  be  a 
superb  bass.  Edouard  had  begun  a 
campaign  of  scientific  agriculture  for 
the  improvement  of  the  family  es- 
tate; but  his  elder  brother's  influence 
was  effective.  Jean  took  him  to 
Milan  and  placed  him  under  Stella 
and  Alba,  and  later  under  Coletti  of 
Naples.  After  four  years  of  study  in 
Italy,  Edouard  joined  his  brother's 
fortunate  mentor,  Sbriglia,  though  it 
was  Jean  himself  who  undertook  the 
real  burden  of  direction,  and  to  him 
Edouard  freely  accords  the  chief 
credit  of  all  his  professors. 

He  finally  made  his  entrance  at 
the  Italian  Opera  at  Paris  in  "  Aida  " 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Verdi, 
and  with  such  success  as  soon  to  be 
in  demand  at  the  Grand  Op6ra  and 
at  Covent  Garden.  At  the  former 
he  has  for  several  years  past  been  a 
regular  and  a  favorite  feature.  He 
alone  of  the  trio  is  married. 

Jean  Lassalle,  the  baritone,  is  about 
forty  four  years  of  age  and  was  born 
at  Lyons,  France,  of  a  well  to  do 
family.  He  desired  to  be  a  painter, 
and  accordingly  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  entered  the  Acad6mie  des  Beaux 
Arts.  He  was  fond  of  music  and  al- 
ready something  of  a  singer,  and  at 
a  soire6  of  fello\y  elhjes  in  his  own 
lodgings  one  evening  his  voice  ex- 
cited remark  on  the  part  of  a  musical 
student  present,  who  insisted  upon 
taking  Lassalle  to  sing  before  his 
professor.  To  the  artist's  surprise  he 
was  told  to  throw  away  his  brushes 
and  cultivate  his  voice  for  a  great 
career.  He  was  finally  persuaded  ; 
he  abandoned  the  atelier  for  the  bare 
classroom  of  the  Conservatoire,  and 
in    two  years  had   completed  his 
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course,  had  taken  a  first  prize,  and 
was  almost  immediately  engaged  at 
the  Op6ra,  being  then  but  nineteen 
years  of  age. 

Since  that  time  he  has  been  so 
constantly  engaged  in  Paris  that  be- 
yond a  few  London  appearances  he 
has  made  but  two  excursions  to  other 
countries,  including  his  visit  to  Amer- 
ica. During  his  long  service  in  Paris 
he  has  been  the  mainstay  of  the 
Op6ra;  he  has  created  every  bari- 
tone role  of  importance,  and  is  still 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  a  fin- 
ished artistic  singer  and  an  actor  of 
splendid  and  indeed  preeminent 
ability. 

The  voice  of  Jean  de  Reszke  is  not 
in  itself  over  remarkable;  it  is  not 
perhaps  the  sweetest  or  the  purest 
tenor  we  have  ever  heard,  nor  may  it 
include  the  widest  possible  compass, 
though  few  living  tenors  can  be 
named  that  surpass  him  in  any  one 
of  these  respects.  But  his  voice  is 
one  of  true  tenor  quality,  sweet, 
sympathetic,  and  of  such  body  and 
resonance  as  to  suggest  an  excuse 
for  the  error  that  assigned  him  in 
early  life  to  the  ranks  of  the  bari- 
tones. That  of  Lassalle  is  magnificent 
in  its  richness,  power,  and  unerring 
certainty  throughout  a  very  wide 
range.  It  has  the  sterling  ring ;  it  is 
convincing,  satisfying,  and  beyond 
doubt  the  finest  of  its  kind.  But  it 
is  Edouard  de  Reszke  who  of  the 
three  has  the  truly  marvelous  voice, 
so  wonderful  in  its  profundity,  vol- 
ume, and  opulence  of  tone  as  to  make 
him  far  and  away  beyond  comparison 
as  a  basso.  As  the  man  is  tremen- 
dous in  stature,  so  also  is  his  voice 
that  of  a  Titan,  but  withal  controlled 
with  a  command  that  is  truly  remark- 
able. 

All  three  are  preeminent  as  expo- 
nents of  dramatic  art  in  opera.  They 
share  with  the  Teuton  the  theory 
that  the  operatic  shield  has  its  two 
sides — the  musical,  which  is  silvern, 
the  dramatic,  which  is  golden.  They 
Scupplement  the  resources  of  vocal 
expression  with  its  physical  accesso- 
ries developed  to  the  degree  of  fin- 
ished acting. 

Of  Jean  de  Reszke,  especially,  the 


great  Mounet-:Sully  has  said  that  did 
he  lose  his  voice  the  dramatic  stage 
would  still  have  a  career  for  him. 
Without  doubt  the  same  is  quite  true 
of  the  others. 

Some  instances  of  their  moving 
power  in  this  department  are  quite 
worthy  of  recall.  No  better  example 
of  Jean  de  Reszke's  subtle  dramatic 
force  can  be  adduced  than  in  that 
terrible  scene  where  the  false  Pro- 
phet bares  his  breast  to  the  knives 
of  the  Anabaptists,  and  by  that 
silent  action  and  that  terrible  stead- 
fast gaze  of  mingled  love,  entreaty, 
and  command  verily  seems  to  force 
his  anguished  mother  to  sink  to  the 
earth,  to  deny  her  maternity  and 
perpetuate  his  living  lie. 

And  in  the  tremendous  duet  of  the 
Huguenots  the  actor  seems  to  burst 
through  every  hampering  limitation 
of  the  singer,  as  Raoul  sways  and 
struggles  between  the  anguished 
pleadings  of  love  and  the  stern  can- 
nons* call  to  honor  and  massacre. 
As  he  finally  breaks  away  from  the 
frenzied  woman  clinging  at  his  feet, 
and  leaps  forth  through  the  window 
into  the  carnage,  the  roar  of  the  ar- 
tillery without  is  not  more  thun- 
drous  than  the  strife  of  passion  and 
emotion  that  the  artist  actor  simu- 
lates. 

In  "  Lohengrin  "  the  part  of  the 
King  is  most  often  in  the  hands  of  a 
regicidal  utility  basso.  Edouard  de 
Reszke  this  season  raised  the  role  to 
a  plane  of  nobility  that  has  never 
been  equaled  in  this  country,  and 
his  intoning  of  the  famous  prayer 
was  so  fervid  and  so  truly  grand  in 
its  solemn  simplicity,  that  at  its 
conclusion  a  thrilled  and  pent  up 
audience  rose  to  its  feet  and  brought 
the  scene  to  a  standstill. 

But  his  masterpiece  is  his  Mephis- 
topfuUs^  of  which  role  he  is  without 
question  the  first  living  exponent. 
In  his  red  mantle,  with  cock's 
feather  and  rapier,  he  is  far  removed 
from  the  posturing  eccentric  come- 
dian, with  whom  we  are  too  familiar. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  the  graceful, 
d6bonnaire  gallant,  insinuating,  gay, 
cynical,  and  the  best  of  good  fel- 
lows ;  little  by  little,  the  fitful  flashes 
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of  malice,  of  hatred  of  the  pure,  of 
devilish  purpose,  break  more  and 
more  fiercely  through  his  mask,  until 
at  last,  on  the  point  of  defeat,  he 
throws  all  cloak  aside  and  appears 
in  his  true  guise,  the  incarnation  of 
all  that  is  demoniac.  The  imperso- 
nation is  artistic  to  a  degree,  subtle 
beyond  anything  that  is  looked  for 
outside  of  high  tragedy,  and  becomes 
finally  almost  overpowering  in  its 
fierce  intensity. 


Lassalle  is,  dramatically,  quite 
worthy  to  stand  beside,  if  not  indeed 
above,  his  two  fellow  artists  in  all  that 
is  within  the  range  of  Gallic  compre- 
hension and  sympathy.  His  Nelusko^ 
the  untamed  and  vengeful  follower 
of  the  "  African  slave  "  queen,  is  a 
splendid  example  of  fiery  character- 
ization that  has  contributed  largely 
to  his  fame.  But  he  falls  below  his 
confreres  in  his  occasional  surrender 
to  the  theatric  and  in  his  inability  to 
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sink  the  Frenchman  at  the  demand 
of  artistic  truth.  He  should  be  for- 
given, perhaps  (by  way  of  example), 
for  fanning  the  fair  Ophelia  with  the 
polished  grace  of  a  modern  drawing 
room  gallant  as  he  lies  in  her  .lap,  for 
Thomas  has  made  Hamlet  a  mere  ex- 
citable Frenchman  when  he  is  not  a 
romantic  adorer.  But  it  is  entirely 
subversive  of  poetic  truth  when  Hans 
Sachs,  the  German  dreamer,  throws 
aside  his  tools,  advances  to  the 
middle  of  the  still,  moonlit  street 
and  reflects  "  (as  the  composer  has 
it)  in  the  declamatory  manner  of  a 
French  rhapsodist. 

But  these  are  exceptions,  so  rare 
as  to  be  striking.  Within  his  tem- 
peramental limits,  Lassalle  is  an  actor 
and  a  singer  of  consummate  intelli- 
gence and  taste,  of  rare  dignity  and 
great  power. 

During  the  very  few  months  of 
rest  allotted  to  these  singers  they  fly 
with  a  single  accord  to  the  country. 
On  the  de  Reszkes*  large  family  es- 
tate in  Poland  Jean  has  established 
a  breeding  farm  for  horses  that  is 


notable  in  northern  Europe.  Each 
year  his  stable  is  represented  at  the 
great  Russian  races,  and  the  prizes 
which  he  has  carried  off  are  innume- 
rable. This  establishment  is  man- 
aged by  a  third  brother,  who 
occupies  the  field  abandoned  by 
Edouard. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  Lassalle  to 
visit  the  estate  as  the  guest  of  his 
co-singers.  The  time  is  then  passed 
in  riding,  shooting,  fencing,  and 
it  is  a  time  of  festival  in  the 
neighborhood.  Perhaps  the  vaca- 
tion will  be  ended  by  a  visit  of  the 
trio  to  Lassalle's  villa  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany.  Years  ago  there  was  no 
house  in  sight  of  this  spot.  The 
baritone  purchased  a  tract  for  the 
price  of  one  of  his  songs,  perhaps, 
and  erected  a  retreat  where  he  and 
his  artist  friends  could  annually 
revel  in  idle  freedom.  But  now  part 
of  his  tract  is  occupied  by  a  Casino, 
and  the  locality  is  a  watering  place 
of  great  popularity. 

The  de  Reszkes  share  with  few 
some  rare  honors.    It  is  not  often 
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that  Polish  artists  are  received  at 
the  Russian  court,  but  the  brothers 
are  popular  there  and  are  frequently 
in  demand  How  independent  art 
may  be  of  royalty  is  illustrated  by 
an  incident  in  which  Jean  de  Reszke 
figured.  The  Grand  Duchess  Vladi- 
mir requested  him  to  sing  a  song  at 
a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  inter- 
national society  of  the  Red  Cross. 
He  declined. 

I  do  not  sing  in  concert,"  said  he. 

But  I  will  sing  you  a  whole  opera." 

**  But  how  '  " 

"I  will  write  you  an  order  on  the 
treasurer  of  the  opera  for  the  amount 
of  my  fee  for  one  representation. 
But  I  cannot  sing  in  concert." 

The  contribution  was  accepted  in 
that  form. 

They  share  with 
Mme.  Albani-Gye  the 
sole  honor  of  singing 
before  the  Queen  of 
England  in  her  private 
drawing  room,  where 
these  artists  are  re- 
ceived as  personal 
guests  of  the  house- 
hold, partake  of  the 
family  cup  of  tea,  and 
are  made  entirely  at 
home. 

On  the  occasion  of 
such  a  visit,  after  the 
music.  Queen  Victoria 
brought  to  Jean  de 
Reszke  a  little  volume 
whose  pages  were  yel- 
lowed with  age.  The 
book,  explained  the 
queen,  had  been  used 
during  her  childhood 
to  receive  the  auto- 
graphs of  celebrated 
people  ;  M.  de  Reszke 
must  write  in  it  He 
did  so,  and  his  name 
will  remain  amongst 
the  relics  of  the  Hano- 
verian family. 

Lassalle  exhibited  his 
in  tense  patriotism 
when  last  in  London  in 
a  way  to  deserve  the 
admiration  of  his  fel- 
low countrymen.  When 


a  representation  was  arranged  for  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, Lassalle,  and  he  alone,  declined 
to  sing  before  the  arch  enemy  of 
France,  and  it  was  not  found  possi- 
ble either  to  persuade  or  compel  him 
to  alter  his  determination. 

There  exists  between  these  tliree 
artists  a  most  admirable  friendship. 
They  travel  together,  occupy  the 
same  suites  of  apartments,  praise, 
criticise  and  aid  each  other  in  a  truly 
remarkable  fraternity  of  spirit.  They 
are  one  in  sympathy  and  tastes,  and 
hosts  in  themselves.  Study  and  the 
fatigues  of  singing  keep  them  much 
to  themselves  and  leave  but  little 
time  for  the  enjoyment  of  social 
honors. 


M.  LASSALLE. 
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TwAS  April ;  yeL  ai  even 
As  I  walked  forth  alone 

The  sky  wa=i  gray  and  leaden, 

TIte  iirchard  bruijt^hs  were  bare  ; 
A  bree/e  iUlu  seeTiu  i!  to  deaden 
Breathed  chill  with  northern  air. 


And  like  the  scene  before  me. 
Dark  clouds  were  hovering 
Around  my  soul ;  hope  bore  me 

No  promise  of  the  spring. 
I  thought  upon  the  morrow, 

When  Rose  and  I  must  part; 
Twas  not  for  long,  yet  sorrow 
Made  winter  in  my  heart. 


III. 

Again  I  walked  there— only 

A  few  short  weeks  had  sped ; 
I  was  no  longer  lonely — 

Gloom  had  forever  fled. 
For  in  the  golden  daytime, 

Beneath  a  sunny  sky. 
Our  hearts  attuned  to  Maytime, 

We  wandered— Rose  and  I! 


IV. 

And  on  the  branches,  clustered 

With  blossoms  fair  to  see, 
Methought  were  Cupids,  mustered 

In  blissful  augury. 
And  one  sweet  sprite — a  token 

Of  love's  immortal  spell 
That  never  shall  be  broken — 

We  took  with  us  to  dv\ell. 

Doj/i^^/as  Hemingway, 
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By  Joel  Benton. 


^J^O  family  probably  ever  lived 
^  whose  history  has  been  so 
prominent  and  romantic  as  that  of 
the  Rothschilds.  The  original 
founder  of  this  commercial  house, 
Amschel  Moses  Rothschild,  was  born 
early  in  the  last  century  in  the 
Judengasse  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main 
— a  narrow  street  inclosed  with 
walls,  outside  of  which  the  Jews 
were  not  permitted  to  reside,  and 
where  they  were  very  crowded  and 
very  poor.  The  number  of  the 
Rothschild  house,  which  is  still 
standing,  was  152.  It  had  three 
principal  stories,  with  an  attic,  and, 
above  this  again,  a  large  gable  peak 
bursting  from  the  roof.  There  were 
two  small  dormer  windows  at  the 
sides  of  this  peak,  and  the  whole 
front  of  the  house  was  well  windowed 
for  the  benefit  of  a  multitude  of 
families,  of  which  the  Rothschilds 
were  but  one. 

Amschel  Rothschild  began  to  earn 
his  living  first  as  a  dealer  in  old 
coins  and  curiosities.  A  good  many 
anecdotes  are  told  of  him  as  well  as 
of  other  members  of  the  family,  which 
may  be  mythical  but  are  no  doubt 
illustrativeof  the  Rothschild  traits.  It 
is  said  of  Amschel  that  while  he  was 
strollingon  a  country  road  one  day  in 
pursuit  of  his  calling,he  was  overtaken 
by  another  peddler  better  off  than 
himself,  who  carried  his  goods  on  an 
ass,  and  who  invited  him  to  put  his 
pack  on  the  animal.  This  Roth- 
schild did,  but  on  coming  to  a  bridge 
over  a  deep  ravine — the  bridge  be- 
ing a  single  plank — Rothschild  at 
once  removed  his  goods,  saying : 
**  Accidents  sometimes  happen  at 
places  like  this,  and  as  this  sack  con- 
tains all  my  fortune  it  is  well  to  be 
on  the  saife  side."  His  comrade 
thought  this  was  an  excess  of  caution. 


but  when  the  ass  and  his  load  fell 
into  the  ravine  from  the  middle  of 
the  bridge,  it  proved  nothing  more 
than  reasonable  sagacity. 

The  second  Rothschild  was  Mayer 
Amschel,  who  was  born  in  1743.  It 
was  intended  by  his  father  that  he 
should  be  a  Rabbi,  as  several  of  his 
relatives  had  been  ;  but  his  busi- 
ness instinct  was  so  much  stronger 
than  his  love  for  theology  that 
he  refused  the  religious  vocation. 
In  college  even  he  began  to  collect 
coins,  and  to  prepare  for  trade. 
When  his  education  was  over  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  a  banking 
house  in  Hanover,  and  rose  to  be  co- 
manager  of  it ;  soon  after  which  cir- 
cumstance he  began  business  for 
himself.  He  was  both  cautious  and 
bold,  and  was  almost  invariably 
successful  in  his  ventures.  His  in- 
tegrity was  so  great  that  he  was 
called  the  "  honest  Jew."  It  was  he 
who  purchased  the  house  in  Frank- 
fort, where  the  family  so  long  lived, 
humble  as  it  was,  and  which  subse- 
quent members  of  the  family  re- 
tained as  if  it  were  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  their  prosperity. 

Amschel's  good  fortune  came  to 
be  greatly  advanced  by  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Baron  Von  Estorff,  who 
introduced  him  with  high  praise  to 
William  IX,  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 
When  he  met  the  two  nobles  together 
they  were  playing  chess  ;  and  His 
Highness  was  at  the  moment  of  see- 
ing him  puzzled  to  make  his  next 
move.  Rothschild  suggested  a  play, 
at  His  Highness's  request.  He 
made  it  and  won  the  game.  As  a 
result  of  the  impression  made  by 
this  interview  Rothschild  became 
Court  Banker.  In  1804  he  contracted 
for  the  issue  of  a  large  Danish  loan  : 
and  during  Napoleon's  attack  upon 
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Frankfort,  which  put  the  Landgrave's 
fortune  of  millions  of  ready  money 
in  peril,  Rothschild  was  trusted  by 
his  patron  with  every  cent  he  pos- 
sessed, without  a  paper  to  show  for 
it.  His  trust  was  well  kept.  Later, 
when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wanted 
funds  in  Spain,  and  the  English 
bankers  did  not  dare  to  risk  sending 
them,  Rothschild  did  the  business, 
and  cleared,  annually,  for  eight 
years  for  this  service,  $600,000. 
After  this  skillfully  done  and  diffi- 
cult task  was  performed,  the  Roth- 
schild firm  was  intrusted  with  paying 
enormous  subsidies  to  the  continental 
princes,  and  henceforth  its  estab- 
lishment was  the  banking  house  of 
nations. 

Just  before  Mayer  Amschel  Roth 
schild  died  (September  13, 1812)  in  his 
sixty  seventh  year,  he  called  his  five 
sons  to  him;  and,  after  giving  them 
his  blessing,  enjoined  them  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  law  of  Moses,  to  con- 
tinue united  until  the  end,  and  to 
undertake  nothing  without  having 
first  consulted  their  mother.    "  Ob- 


serve well  these  three  points,"  said 
he,  "  and  you  will  soon  be  rich  among 
the  richest,  and  the  world  will  belong 
to  you."  These  five  sons  were 
Anselm,  Solomon,  Nathan,  Carl,  and 
James.  Anselm  took  the  original 
house  at  Frankfort,  the  others  form- 
ing branches  of  it  in  Vienna,  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Naples.  This  pent- 
archy  was  a  great  idea,  and  multi- 
plied the  Rothschilds' fameand  power 
at  once.  The  rapidity  with  which 
their  joint  fortunes  were  accumulat- 
ed was  astonishing.  It  is  said  of  Na- 
than Rothschild(though  all  the  Roth- 
schilds were  benevolent)  that  he  was 
particularly  kind  in  ministeiing  to 
human  affliction.  But  when  he 
dropped  a  coin  in  a  beggar's  hand 
he  would  hasten  off  so  as  not  to  be 
known. 

Heine  says  that  the  old  Rothschild, 
founder  of  the  reigning  dynasty, 
was  a  noble  soul,  goodness  and  kind 
heartedness  itself ;  a  benevolent  face 
with  a  pointed  little  beard  ;  on  his 
head  a  three  cornered  hat,  and  his 
dress  quiet  and  sober,  if  not  poor. 
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He  was  often  surrounded  by  poor 
people  in  the  street,  to  whom  he  gave 
money  and  advice.  To  see  a  row  of 
Frankfort  beggars  happy  was  to  be 
•sure  that  Rothschild  was  in  the 
habit  of  passing  that  way. 

Among  the   five   brothers  there 
were  of  course  diversities  of  ability  ; 
but  Nathan  Mayer  was  by  common 
consent  made  the  chief  director  in 
the  most  important  commercial  trans- 
actions.   Under  his  leadership  the 
firm  greatly  expanded  its  business, 
parts  of  which  were  issuing  state 
loans  and  the  remission  of  govern- 
ment funds.     They  now  often 
controlled  the  issue  of  war  or 
peace  in  Europe.  Ferdinand  I  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
was  compelled  to  accept  as  Prime 
Minister  a  man  they  had  named 
before  he  could  obtain  their  aid, 
nor  was  this  the  only  case  of  a 
similar  control  on  their  part. 
Between    1815   and    1830  they 
loaned  to  five  great  European 
states  one  thousand  million 
thalers.   In  the  former  year  they 
received  from  Austria  hereditary 
titles  of  nobility,  and  various 
titular  honors  from  other  nations. 
On  memorable  occasions  of  finan- 
cial distress  the  Rothschilds  have 
even  fortified  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  other  similar  institu- 
tions.  When  Disraeli  made  his 
great  purchase  of  Suez  Canal 
shares,  they  advanced  the  British 
government  four  million  pounds 
sterling.  Several  great  industrial 
and  railway  schemes  have  called 
successfully  for  their  money. 

The  Neapolitan  branch  of  the 
firm  was  closed  in  1855,  and  in 
1868  the  last  surviving  one  of  the 
five  brothers  died,  leaving  at 
the  head  of  the  four  remaining 
branches  descendants  of  these 
brothers.  Their  system  of  agents 
and  couriers,  together  with  their 
own  multiple  nationality,  always 
gave  them  early  possession  of 
desirable  news  at  all  points,  as 
in  the  case  where  they  brought 
to  England  news  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  before  the  govern- 
ment's  own    agents    knew  of 


Napoleon's  downfall.  One  instance 
of  the  power  of  the  firm  was  the 
guarantee  given  by  Baron  Lionel  to 
the  German  government  at  the  end 
of  the  Franco-German  war,  "to  main- 
tain the  stability  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes," which  made  easier  the  pay- 
ment of  the  French  indemnity. 

The  Rothschilds  now  own  large 
estates  in  Austria,  England,  Ger- 
many and  France.  Endless  are  the 
stories  told  of  the  different  members 
of  the  family,  though  not  a  few  are 
either  embellished  or  imaginary.  It 
is  said  that   the    Vienna  brother 
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NATHAN  MAYER  ROTHSCHILD. 


once,  having  occasion  to  hire  a  cab, 
paid  the  cabman  the  reguhir  fee, 
whereupon  the  cabman  said  with  a 
disappointed  look  ;  "  Why,  your  son 
always  pays  me  double  price." 
"But,"  said  Rothschild,  "he  can 
afford  to.  He  has  a  rich  father,  and 
I  have  not."  This  anecdote,  how- 
ever, has  done  good  service  since,  in 
an  application  of  it  to  the  Vander- 
bilts  and  the  Astors.  It  is  also  said 
that  a  poor  fellow  one  day  met  one 
of  the  Rothschilds,  and  pleaded 
with  him  thus:  "Mr.  Rothschild,  I 
am  your  cousin  through  Adam,  and 
I  am  poor  while  you  are  rich.  Please 
give  me  some  money."  Rothschild 
at  once  gave  him  a  small  coin,  and 
said  :  "  Certainly  I  will.  If  all  your 
relations  by  Adam  give  you  as  much 
you  will  be  a  richer  man  than  I  am." 

Combinations  of  bankers  have 
often  tried  to  go  into  the  market 


and  antagonize  the  Rothschilds^ 
rarely  or  never  with  success,  or  at 
least  not  without  receiving  after- 
wards a  primitive  quid  pro  quo.  Baron 
Lionel  in  England,  and  James  in 
Paris,  were  especially  bright  finan- 
ciers. The  money  getting  instinct 
was  in  their  blood  ;  but  some  of  the 
present  younger  members  of  the 
family  do  not  live  for  money  simply,, 
but  enjoy  their  wealth  and  entertain 
with  a  hospitality  that  only  kings  and 
millionaires  can  afford. 

The  stormy  history  of  Europe 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  if  it 
did  not  directly  give  this  family 
financial  power,  gave  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exploit  their  genius. 
Modern  conditions  of  finance  and  ex- 
change have  leveled  to  some  extent 
their  former  ascendancy  ;  and  it  may 
be  long  before  another  such  family 
of  financiers  will  again  arise. 
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By  Morris  Bacheller. 


Dosing  before  the  camera  is  an 
art  in  itself,  and  one  that  is  be- 
ginning to  be  recognized  as  such. 
Look  back  to  the  early  days  of  pho- 
tography— not  very  far  back,  for 
while  drawing  and  paint- 
ing are  almost  as  old  as 
humanity,  it  was  scarcely 
two  generations  ago  that 
Daguerre  and  Niepce  first 
invoked  the  graphic  power 
of  the  sun  rays.  Open 
the  portrait  albums  of  our 
fathers,  and  note  their  col- 
lection of  figures  stiff  al- 
most to  grotesqueness. 
One  hand  of  the  subject  is 
usually  outstretched  upon 
a  table  ;  the  other  clutches 
a  volume  of  sermons.  At 
one  side  we  are  likely  to  find 
a  marble  vase  or  column, 
strongly  reminiscent  of 
tombstone  architecture. 
The  background  is  a  for- 
mally draped  curtain,  or 
possibly  a  drop  scene  that 
depicts  a  mediaeval  castle. 
To  be  photographed  was 
in  those  days  a  rare  and 
dreaded  ordeal — a  fact 
that  is  generally  patent  in 
the  expression  of  the  vic- 
tim. 

Stiffness  and  convention- 
ality are  still  the  bane  of 
portrait  photography. 
Grace  of  pose  and  natural- 
ness of  expression  are  the 
great  desiderata,  and  the 
qualities  that  sitters  find  it 
least  easy  to  exhibit.  It  is 
hard,  but  yet  essential,  to 
lose  the  sense  of  being  the 
subject  of  an  operation. 
Most  difficult  of  all  is  it  to 
control  the  eyes.  On  the 
authority  of  a  contempor- 
ary, **in  a  recent  competi- 


tion for  photographs  one  of  the  prize 
pictures  represented  a  blacksmith's 
shop.  Of  five  figures  upon  the  plate 
four  were  staring  at  the  camera. 
When  custodians  of  prizes  make  an 


ATTALIE  CLAIRE, 
i  photof^raph  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company. 
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MAUD  BRANSCOMBE. 
From  a  photograph  by  Barraud,  LirerpooL 


award  to  pictures  of  this  nature,  one 
may  well  ask,  Quis  custodiet  custodes  V 

Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  photo- 
grapher's frequent  failure  to  please 
his  sitter.  The  camera  is  of  course 
bound  to  reproduce  with  unerring 
fidelity  every  line  of  the  face  or 
figure  before  it,  and  yet  everybody 
has  had  the  experience  of  having  a 

bad  likeness  "  taken.  Indeed  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  ordi- 
nary photographs  are  unsatisfactory. 
They  are  dreary  and  expressionless. 
A   skillful   and    painstaking  oper- 


ator will  try  various  expedients 
to  remedy  this  prevailing  defect  and 
get  his  subject  into  a  natural  and 
characteristic  attitude.  A  happy  re- 
sult may  sometimes  be  gained  al- 
most by  accident.  A  New  York 
professional  relates  that  he  once 
took  Senator  Evarts,  after  having,  as 
he  supposed,  caught  his  natural  pose. 
The  operation  over,  the  Senator 
leaned  back,  clasped  his  hands  be- 
hind his  back,  and  inquired,  When 
can  I  see  a  proof .5*"  His  position 
was  so  easy  that  the  photographer 
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ADELAIDE  DETCHON. 
From  a  phoK^rapli  by  Larayette,  Dublin. 


snapped  the  camera  once  more,  and 
got  the  best  portrait  of  the  series. 

The  narrator  of  this  incident  adds 
the  complaint  that  his  sitters  are  as 
a  rule  lacking  in  artistic  sense,  and 
to  this  cause  he  ascribes  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  photographs  of 
actresses  are  usually  far  more  attrac- 
tive than  those  of  society  girls, 
though  the  latter  may  possess  more 
real  beauty.  Theatrical  people,  he 
says,  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  the 
art  of  posing  beneath  the  skylight. 
They  study  the  small  points  that 


make  the  difference  between  a  good 
picture  and  a  bad  one,  and  they 
know  how  to  preserve  an  animated 
expression  even  in  the  face  of  a  star- 
ing camera.  Their  dramatic  train- 
ing makes  it  easy.  From  such 
camera  pictures  of  stage  favorites 
as  those  that  appear  on  these  pages 
many  useful  hints  might  be  gathered 
by  those  who  covet  success  in  posing 
for  effective  portraits,  and  by  the 
students  of  the  artistic  figure  and 
g^nre  work  to  which  photography  is 
nowadays  increasingly  applied. 
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There  are,  for  instance,  few  who 
have  been  photographed  more  in- 
numerably often,  and  more  uniformly 
with  success,  than  Mrs.  Langtry. 
Her  career  as  an  ornament  of 
London  society  and  later  as  an 
actress  has  been  termed  an  object 
lesson  m  the  Beautiful."  It  is  said 
that  it  was  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
who  first  discovered  her  title  to  a 
high  place  in  the  ranks  of  classic 
beauty.  Born  in  the  little  island  of 
Jersey  in  1853 — if  it  be  not  invidious 
10  mention  dates  in  connection  with 
her  history — she  had  come  to  London 
as  the  bride  of  a  gentleman  whose 
share  of  this  world*s  goods  was  not 
large  To  that  very  fact,  indeed, 
she  has  attributed  her  success.  **  T 
had  only  one  gown/'  she  is  quoted 
as  having  said.  **a  plain  black  silk, 
to  wear  at  parties  and  balls.  By  the 
singularity  of  wearing  only  one  gown 
1  attracted  attention.  I  disarmed 
the  rivalry  of  the  women,  and  was 
praised  tor  my  courage  by  the  men  " 
Simplicity  of  pose  and  costume  has 
always  been  the  best  accompaniment 
to  the  statuesque  beauty  of  Mrs. 
Langtry,  This  was  notably  illus- 
trated by  the  impression  she  created 
when,  upon  the  memorable  occasion 
of  her  American  debut  in  *' An  Un- 
equal Match,'  at  VVallack's  (now 
Palmer's)  Theater,  New  York,  she 
tripped  out  upon  the  stage  in  the 
quiet  gray  country  dress  of  Hester 
Grazed  rook. 

This  took  place  on  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, 1882,  ten  days  after  the 
burning  of  the  old  Park  Theater  on 
the  very  evening  originally  fixed  for 
her  debut  there.  Her  professional 
career  had  begun  a  year  before  as 
Miss  Hardcastle  in  "She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,'  at  the  Haymarket  in  Lon- 
don. There  and  in  America  she  was 
received  with  an  approval  that  be- 
came more  and  more  marked  as  she 
gained  in  experience  and  dramatic 
power.  She  has  played  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  in  a  long  list  of  roles, 
of  which  the  most  notable  have  been 
Rosalind  m  **  As  You  Like  It,'*  Lady 
Teazle  \n  "The  School  for  Scandal," 
Pauline  xn  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  and 


Lena  De  spar  d  in  "As  in  a  Looking 
Glass."  She  has  more  fully  satisfied 
the  critics  in  the  simple  and  sympa- 
thetic roles  of  classical  comedies 
and  society  plays,  than  in  the  more 
complex,  pretentious,  and  sophisti- 
cated character  acting  to  which  most 
of  her  later  dramatic  efforts  have 
been  directed,  and  of  which  the 
parts  of  Lena  Despard,  the  adventur- 
ess, and  the  vindictive  Esther  Sandraz^ 
may  be  taken  as  typical  instances. 
In  Lady  Macbethh^T  d^ficx^ncits  were 
such  as  to  produce  a  positive  failure, 
and  the  play  was  speedily  dropped 
from  her  repertory. 

As  Rosalinda  on  the  other  hand,  her 
ingenuous  charm  of  face  and  man- 
ner, and  the  music  of  her  voice,  com- 
bined to  disarm  the  criticisms  that 
were  ready  to  pour  down  upon  the 
ambitious  novice  who  dared  to  un- 
dertake a  Shaksperian  role  As 
Pauline,  again,  the  critics  declared 
her  "a  dream  of  loveliness"  "The 
poise  of  her  head,"  says  one  of  them, 
"the  curve  of  her  arms,  the  fall  of 
each  ringlet,  was  far  more  import- 
ant in  regarding  her  than  the  ques- 
tion whether  she  was  competent  to 
assume  the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth  or 
of  Fargueil  in  *  Nos  In  times  *  In  this 
way  Mrs  Langtry  has  done  an  infin- 
ity of  good.  She  has  raised  the 
standard  of  beauty  in  our  stage  wo- 
men, and  the  frou  frou  of  her  cos- 
tumes will  long  be  rustling  in  the 
memory  of  our  play  goers." 

The  engraving  on  page  41  owes  its 
picturesqueness,  perhaps,  rather  to 
costume  than  to  pose.  It  shows 
Attalie  Claire  dressed  for  the  title 
role  of  "  Captain  Therese,"  which 
she  created  a  couple  of  seasons  ago 
in  London.  This  young  singer, 
whose  full  name  is  Attalie  Claire 
Smith,  was  born  in  Toronto  twenty 
two  years  ago.  Her  musical  training 
was  obtained  at  the  conservatory 
founded  by  Mrs.  Thurber,  where  she 
was  one  of  eight  pupils  selected  from 
more  than  a  thousand  applicants  to 
form  a  class  under  Madame  Fursch- 
Madi.  Her  debut  on  the  stage  was 
made  at  Hartford.  Later  she  had  en- 
gagements with  the  Boston  Ideals,  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House  in  New  York, 
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and  with  Messrs.  Abbey  and  Grau, 
before  going  to  England  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Carl  Rosa  organization. 
**  Captain  Therese  "  was  produced 
by  tiiat  company  at  the  Prince  of 
VVales's  Theater,  and  in  this  and 
other  plays  her  reception  by  London 
audiences  was  flattering,  especially 
as  Annabel  in  Robin  Hood,  where  her 
song  **  'Neath  Greenwood  Tree  "  was 
the  hit  of  a  very  successful  piece. 
After  a  tour  of  the  English  provinces 
with  D'Oyley  Carte's  company,  Miss 
Claire  returned  to  New  York  to  take 
part  in  Mr.  French's  fine  production 
of  "  La  Cigale  "  at  the  Garden  The- 
ater. There,  as  the  stay-at-home  sister 
of  the  brilliant  but  unhappy  Marion^ 
she  achieved  a  popularity  that  finally 
—  so  gossips  say  —  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  the  star  and  led  to  the 
young  soprano's  recent  departure 
from  the  company. 

Miss  Claire  is  a  singer  of  consider- 
able promise.  She  has  a  voice  of 
more  than  ordinary  quality,  power, 
and  range — for  she  has  successfully 
assumed  both  contralto  and  soprano 
roles — as  well  as  creditable  histri- 
onic capability. 

Maud  Branscombe  is  an  actress 
better  known  by  her  photographs 
than  by  her  performances  upon  the 
boards.  Born  in  England,  her  first 
appearance  in  a  character  part  took 
place  in  this  country  fifteen  years 
ago.  In  1878  she  was  the  original 
Cousin  Hebe  in  the  production  of 
"  Pinafore"  at  the  Fourteenth  Street 
Theater.  Then  she  was  with  Pauline 
Markham,  and  with  Kate  Claxton  in 

The  Two  Orphans."  In  that  play, 
as  the  nun  who  tells  '*  her  first  lie," 
she  presented  a  charming  stage 
picture  whose  counterfeit  is  still 
sometimes  to  be  seen  in  the  photo- 
graphers' windows..  Since  that  time 
she  has  been  in  London,  where  she 
has  appeared  as  the  Liitle  Bo  Peep  of 
a  spectacle,  and  in  similar  pictur- 
esque but  dramatically  unimportant 
parts.  Her  capacity  as  an  actress  is 
less  remarkable  than  her  ability  to 
pose  a  small  and  slender  figure,  with 
features  of  natural  symmetry  and 
artlessness,  into  an  almost  ideal 
model  for  the  photographer.  Her 


portrait,  rather  than  its  original,  is 
a  veritable  type  of  beauty. 

The  engraving  on  page  44  is  a 
hardly  less  pleasing  figure  study. 
Miss  Detchon  was  regarded  soirie 
ten  years  ago  as  an  actress  of  much 
talent.  She  had  successfully  enact- 
ed important  characters  in  pieces  of 
the  social  comedy  order.  She  went 
abroad,  however,  and  the  theatrical 
world  at  the  present  time  seems  to 
have  lost  sight  of  her. 

Miss  Urquhart  is  another  actress 
whom  nature  has  endowed  with 
physical  attractions  which  she  is 
skilled  in  displaying  under  the  photo- 
grapher's skylight.  "  Dianesque  "  is 
an  epithet  that  has  been  applied  to 
her  figure  by  critics  of  the  line  of 
beauty.  She  has,  too,  a  mezzo 
soprano  voice  of  good  quality,  and 
some  histrionic  ability.  Her  theatrical 
career  began  in  the  chorus  of  Billee 
Taylor,"  at  the  Standard  Theater. 
New  York,  twelve  years  ago.  After- 
wards she  played  small  parts  in  the 
Daly  company  and  with  Lawrence 
Barrett.  Then  she  returned  to  the 
lyric  stage  and  became  a  favorite  at 
the  Casino  in  such  operas  as  *'  Er- 
minie  "  and  **  The  Brigands."  She  is 
at  present  in  Europe,  where  she  is 
understood  to  be  studying  under 
eminent  vocal  instructors. 

As  a  portrait  study  the  photograph 
reproduced  on  page  48  is  certainly  a 
model.  The  pose  of  the  head  is 
simple  but  satisfying — an  instance  of 
the  art  that  conceals  art.  The  artistic 
effect  is  cleverly  heightened  by  the 
somewhat  cloudy — or  '*  fuzzy,"  as 
photographers  term  it — character  of 
the  rest  of  the  plate,  which  might 
almost  be  classed  with  the  impres- 
sionist work  that  has  become  as 
popular  with  some  amateurs  of  the 
camera  as  with  a  certain  school  of 
painters.  The  original  of  the  por- 
trait is  a  member  of  the  Daly  com- 
pany, a  young  actress  who  in  her 
brief  stage  career  has  shown  promise 
of  histrionic  distinction. 

The  professional  debut  of  Miss 
Adelaide  Prince  was  made  in  Decem- 
ber, 1888,  under  the  management  of 
J.  M.  Hill,  in  the  comedy  of  **  A 
Possible  Case."    Her  next  engage- 
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ment  was  as  Agathe^  a  minor  char-  Daly  company,  appearing  with  it  on 
acter  in  "  The  Great  Unknown  *'  at  *  on  its  annual  tours  to  Paris  and 
Daly's  Theater,  and  since  that  time  London  as  well  as  in  New  York 
she  has  remained  a  member  of  the    and  other  American  cities. 


A  COMMONPLACE  EPISODE. 

I  SAW  her  walking  down  the  street, 
All  grace  and  charm  and  fascination ; 

I  wonder  if  she  knew,  petite. 

How  rapidly  my  heart  did  beat 
As  I  stood  lost  in  admiration. 

I  did  not  know  her  very  well, 

So  I  trailed  softly  on  behind  her; 
I  wished  for  some  sweet  magic  spell — 
Some  wonder  working  miracle — 

With  which  unto  my  heart  to  bind  her. 

I  feared  that  if  I  spoke  to  her 

I  should  have  blushed  and  sighed  and  blundered, 
Or  something  foolish  would  occur — 
Perhaps  her  deepest  wrath  I'd  stir. 

And  so  I  simply  gazed  and  wondered. 

But  then  she  walked  so  very  slow, 

And  then  at  times  some  fancy  tied  her 
Unto  some  brilliant  window  show — 
Shoes,  bonnets,  cloaks  and  such — and  so 
Against  my  will  I  walked  beside  her. 

Ah,  how  my  heart  tumultuous  beat. 

How  fear  and  dread  my  soul  did  master  I 
But  all  she  said  to  me,  petite. 
Was  this :  "  I  saw  you  down  the  street ; 
Why  didn't  you  walk  a  little  faster?  " 


Nathan  M,  Levy. 


HAMILTON'S  ADVENTURE. 


By  Thomas  Winthrop  Hall 


LJ  AMILTON  strolled  aimlessly  up 
^  Broadway.  He  held  his  head  in 
almost  a  defiant  perpendicularity, 
and  there  was  a  hard,  forced  smile 
on  his  face.  Several  times  he  bowed 
almost  mechanically  to  passers  by, 
and  each  of  them  wondered  what  had 
happened  to  Hamilton  that  he  should 
be  so  preoccupied.  The  treasurer  of 
a  popular  theater  that  he  passed, 
happy  in  the  consciousness  of  a  big 
night's  receipts,  graciously  called  to 
him  after  he  had  passed  the  door  and 
offered  him  an  admission  ;  and  the 
treasurer  was  much  surprised  when 
Hamilton  declined  it  with  punctilious 
courtesy  and  walked  on  with  all  the 
dignity  of  a  millionaire — for  Hamil- 
ton seldom  declined  such  an  offer, 
and  it  was  well  known  that  he  was 
not  a  millionaire  by  any  manner  of 
means. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that 
Hamilton  was  decidedly  at  outs  with 
the  world.  He  knew  that  if  he  were 
to  feel  carefully  in  his  pockets  he 
would  discover  but  the  practically 
insignificant  sum  of  twenty  cents, 
more  or  less,  and  there  was  a  fright- 
ful probability  that  it  would  prove 
to  be  less.  He  was  also  quite  well 
aware,  although  he  tried  hard  not  to 
pay  any  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
this  insignificant  sum  was  the  last 
cent  he  possessed  in  the  world. 

Hamilton  had  recently  been  drop- 
ped from  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Herald,  There  had  been  a  general 
upheaval  in  the  force  (in  every 
healthy  newspaper  office  an  upheaval 
occurs  semiannually  or  thereabouts), 
and  it  was  always  Hamilton's  luck  to 
be  one  of  the  upheaved  ones.  He 
wasn't  a  bad  newspaper  man  in  his 
way.  He  was  well  educated,  gentle- 
manly, addicted  to  no  vice  in  par- 
ticular, and  careful  of  his  habits.  But 


as  one  editor  had  said  of  him,  "  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  in  him." 

Newspaper  men  are  divided  into 
two  classes — those  who  are  rising  in 
their  profession  and  those  who  are 
declining.  Few  indeed  are  stationary. 
If  there  were  any  such,  Hamilton  was 
one  of  them.  But  he  was  not  recog- 
nized as  being  even  stationary.  Al- 
most unconsciously  he  was  put  in  the 
declining  class.  Occasionally  his 
case  would  excite  a  little  interest, 
and  he  would  become  the  subject  of 
a  conversation  between  a  city  editor 
and  his  chief,  or  between  two  of  his 
own  comrades,  and  they  would  try  to 
discover  just  what  the  matter  was 
with  Hamilton,  but  they  never 
arrived  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Some  said  he  was  indifferent.  Others 
said  he  was  lazy.  All  agreed  that  he 
was  a  charming  fellow,  but  if  there 
was  to  be  any  one  discharged  from 
the  city  force  Hamilton  was  sure  to 
be  the  very  first  victim.  He  had 
been  discharged  in  turn  from  every 
newspaper  in  town.  Some  of  them 
had  even  been  so  kind  as  to  take  him 
back  and  discharge  him  again. 

He  took  it  all  very  calmly.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  fact  that  he  could  be 
discharged  without  creating  a  scene 
that  made  him  so  often  a  victim.  He 
never  denied  the  justice  of  the  cause 
of  the  city  editor  who  discharged 
him.  In  fact  this  was  the  very  secret 
of  Hamilton's  ill  success.  He  had 
absolutely  no  confidence  in  himself 
at  all.  -  A  newspaper  man  without 
confidence  is  pretty  nearly  as  useless 
as  a  fish  without  fins.  And  there 
was  nothing  in  all  Hamilton's  ex- 
perience to  give  him  confidence.  He 
had  never  been  trusted  with  an  im- 
portant case.  Consequently  he  had 
never  accomplished  anything.  He 
did  very  well  to  copy  off  the  entries  ia 
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a  precinct  house  register  or  to  discover 
the  important  arrivals  at  the  hotels, 
but  that  was  about  all  he  could  do. 
For  this  very  reason  when  he  was 
not  enjoying  a  period  of  prosperity 
as  a  staff  reporter  he  found  it  next  to 
impossible  to  get  up  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  special  article,  and  when 
he  did  write  a  thing  and  submitted 
it  to  an  editor  it  was  ten  to  one  that 
the  editor  declined  it  without  read- 
ing it  merely  because  it  was  **some 
stuff  of  Hamilton's." 

Hamilton  was  the  son  of  a  rich 
man,  or  at  least  the  son  of  a  man 
who  had  been  reputed  rich.  His  early 
youth  had  been  passed  in  idleness. 
He  had  gone  to  college,  and  after  his 
graduation  had  put  in  a  year  or  two 
more  of  idleness  as  a  young  man 
about  town.  Then  his  father  died 
very  suddenly,  and  the  estate  of  the 
elder  Hamilton  was  discovered  to  be 
bankrupt.  The  son  found  himself 
thrown  suddenly  upon  the  world 
with  a  few  suits  of  clothes  as  his 
capital.  He  knew  but  one  thing. 
He  knew  New  York.  He  knew  it 
from  the  Battery  to  Harlem,  and  he 
knew  it  in  the  day  time  and  the  dark. 
He  knew  how  cold  and  heartless  and 
selfish  it  was,  and  he  could  have  cal- 
culated to  an  hour  how  long  it  would 
take  his  society  acquaintances  to  for- 
get all  about  him.  Given  a  particular 
debutante  of  the  preceding  season, 
he  could  have  named  the  day  when 
she  would  cut  him  on  the  street. 
There  was  one — ah  !  there  is  always 
one  in  a  man's  Jife — who  he  would 
have  sworn  would  be  faithful  to  him 
to  the  end. 

She  was  married  to  another  man 
within  six  months. 

Her  name  was  Helen  Welling.  She 
sent  him  back  a  ring  one  day  with- 
out a  word  of  explanation,  and  he 
never  saw  her  again,  Hamilton 
knew  the  town.  So  he  went  to  work 
as  a  newspaper  reporter.  It  was  the 
only  thing  he  thought  he  could  do. 
To  tell  the  truth  he  didn't  care  very 
much  whether  he  did  that  well  or 
not.  All  he  wanted  from  the  world 
was  some  sort  of  a  living,  but  this  he 
found  a  very  difficult  thing  to  ob- 
tain.   He  had  spent  eight  years  at 


the  work,  and  he  found  himself  in  a  * 
worse  state  than  he  had  been  at  first. 
He  had  no  superfluous  clothes  now. 
He  had  pawned  them  all.  He  had 
pawned  everything  from  time  to 
time  save  a  handsome  solitaire  ring 
with  the  name  "Helen  "  engraved  in- 
side, and  he  had  promised  himself 
that  if  he  were  ever  forced  to  pawn 
that  it  would  be  to  buy  a  revolver 
with  which  to  end  his  miserable  life. 
And  he  secretly  hoped  that  if  that 
day  ever  came  she  would  learn  what 
had  ecome  of  the  solitaire  ring, 
and  what  he  had  done  with  the 
money  raised  on  it. 

As  he  walked  up  Broadway,  Ham- 
ilton was  railing  at  the  world  for 
perhaps  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and 
considering  whether  he  would  better 
spend  his  money  for  something  to 
eat  that  evening  or  wait  until  the 
next  morning.  He  was  in  awful 
luck.  Everything  had  gone  wrong. 
His  manuscript  had  all  been  re- 
jected, and  the  one  or  two  friends 
who  occasionally  loaned  him  a  little 
money  when  he  was  hard  pushed  v 
had  begun  to  get  so  cool  that  he 
would  have  starved  rather  than  ask 
them  for  another  cent.  He  decided 
in  favor  of  putting  off  the  twenty 
cent  meal  until  the  following  morn- 
ing, though  he  had  eaten  nothing 
that  day  ;  for  if  he  was  to  be  able  to 
do  anything  in  the  shape  of  work  in 
the  morrow  he  would  need  a  meal 
more  than  he  did  now.  So  he 
cocked  his  head  even  more  de- 
fiantly than  ever,  and  tried  very 
hard  to  look  as  though  he  had  just 
finished  a  dinner  of  canvasback, 
washed  down  by  champagne-*-for  he 
was  very  sensitive  about  being  pitied. 
He  tried  to  whistle  a  gay  tune,  com- 
mencing the  first  bar  as  he  crossed 
Twenty  Ninth  Street.  At  Thirtieth 
Street  it  had  become  the  "  Pilgrims' 
Chorus,"  and  at  Thirty  Third  Street 
the  latter  had  degenerated  into  the 
most  doleful  of  funeral  marches. 

He  himself  had  hardly  noticed  the 
change.  When  he  did,  he  turned 
abruptly  from  the  great  artery  of  the 
metropolis  and  walked  rapidly  to- 
ward the  east.  He  heaved  a  great 
sigh  as  he  did  so,  and  came  as  near 
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crying  as  he  ever  did  since  he  was  a 
little  boy  in  short  trousers.  At  Fifth 
Avenue  he  turned  and  walked  north- 
ward. It  was  ten  o'clock  at  the 
earliest,  and  the  street  was  almost 
empty. 

He  did  not  know  why  he  was 
walking  in  this  way  on  the  half  de- 
serted thoroughfare.  He  had  no  in- 
tention of  going  anywhere.  It  was 
merely  that  he  did  not  care  to  go  to 
his  bare,  uncomfortable,  cold  little 
room.  He  wanted  to  be  away  from 
anything  that  reminded  him  of  his 
poverty.  He  wanted  to  be  away 
from  himself  if  he  could  but  get 
away.  He  did  not  know  just  exactly 
how  it  happened — he  did  not  even 
remember  at  what  intersecting  street, 
but  he  knew  that  he  was  awakened 
from  his  preoccupation  by  a  woman's 
shrill  scream  for  help. 

He  ran  forward  almost  mechani- 
cally. On  the  corner  before  him  a 
man  was  struggling  with  a  woman. 
A  child  was  standing  by,  adding  its 
still  shriller  voice  to  the  outcry  of 
the  latter.  A  cab  stood  but  a  few 
feet  away,  and  Hamilton  noticed 
with  disgust  that  the  cabman  sat 
calmly  on  his  seat,  watching  the 
struggle,  and  apparently  unwilling  to 
go  to  the  woman's  rescue. 

Hamilton  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  what  the  trouble  was  about.  He 
merely  knew  that  a  man  was  appa- 
rently trying  to  choke  a  woman,  and 
he  knew  but  one  duty  for  a  spectator 
under  such  circumstances.  He  ran 
forward  the  harder.  He  was  not 
particularly  strong,  and  he  was 
weaker  than  usual  after  a  twenty  four 
hoii^  fast,  but  he  was  brave,  and  not 
unskillful  with  his  fists.  He  was  too 
late,  however.  The  man  saw  him  com- 
ing, and,  apparently  using  strength 
that  he  had  not  at  first  considered  ne- 
cessary, he  threw  the  woman  heavily 
to  the  stone  pavement,  grabbed  the 
child,  sprang  into  a  cab,  and  before 
Hamilton  could  collect  his  scattered 
ideas,  was  driving  rapidly  up  the 
street. 

Hamilton  had  not  been  a  news- 
paper man  for  nothing.  He  knew  the 
whole  story  at  a  glance.  Husband 
and  wife  separated — trouble  about 


the  child — both  parents  claimed  it — 
courts  decided  in  favor  of  the 
mother — father  resorted  to  abduc- 
tion— and  so  forth.  It  was  an  old 
story.  It  was  happening  every  day. 
Sometimes  it  was  published  in  the 
paper  and  sometimes  it  was  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  interest 
belonging  to  the  previous  history  of 
the  family  and  their  social  position. 

Hamilton's  impulse  was  to  run  to 
the  woman  and  help  her.  His  reason 
came  to  him  in  a  minute,  however^ 
and  he  decided  that  it  would  be  far 
better  to  attempt  to  follow  the  ab- 
ductor. Already  people  were  hurry- 
ing from  the  neighboring  houses 
who  would  take  care  of  the  mother, 
while  the  cab  with  the  abductor  and 
the  child  was  hurrying  up  the  street. 
They  were  not  going  fast  enough  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  police. 
It  was  still  possible  to  catch  up  with 
him  if  a  cab  could  be  secured. 

Hamilton  felt  the  two  lone  dimes 
jingling  in  his  pocket,  and  his  heart 
sank.  He  continued  to  follow  the^ 
cab  up  the  street,  hoping  against 
hope.  He  mentally  anathematized 
the  New  York  police,  who  seemed 
on  this  occasion  to  be  one  and  all 
asleep.  He  found  himself  wishing 
that  by  some  lucky  accident  Sullivan  * 
would  turn  up,  looking  for  a  fare. 
Sullivan  was  an  old  cab  driver  that 
Hamilton  had  known  in  the  old  days 
when  he  was  a  rich  young  bachelor. 
He  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Sullivan, 
and  the  latter  had  driven  him  around 
town  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  until  he  believed  he  must  have 
paid  him  altogether  a  small  fortune. 
Even  in  the  days  of  his  waning 
prosperity  he  had  always  gone  to  the 
corner  frequented  by  Sullivan,  when 
for  any  reason  he  had  needed  a  cab 
and  thought  he  could  afford  one. 
Sullivan,  he  believed,  would  have 
trusted  him. 

He  had  been  running  fully  six 
blocks  when  he  heard  the  cheering 
rattle  of  wheels,  and  presently  a 
hansom  hove  in  sight.  Hamilton 
hailed  it,  without  thinking  of  the 
expense  and  his  poverty.  It  was  not 
Sullivan's,  but  the  cabman  was  of 
course  only  too  anxious  to  get  a 
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fare,  and  a  moment  later  Hamilton, 
out  of  breath,  was  in  hot  pursuit. 
The  cabby  whipped  up  his  horse 
and  went  at  the  affair  as  though  his 
heart  was  in  it.  Hamilton  had  dis- 
creetly forgotten  to  mention  the 
an^ount  of  money  he  had  in  his 
pocket. 

The  chase  proved  to  be  no  easy 
one,  however.  It  took  the  occupant 
of  the  runaway  cab  but  a  few  mo- 
ments to  discover  that  he  was  being 
pursued  by  another  cab,  and  the  race 
became  exciting  indeed.  In  and  out 
of  the  streets  and  avenues  the  two 
cabs  turned,  hardly  varying  the  dis- 
tance between  them.  They  ivere 
gradually  nearing  Central  Park. 
Hamilton  hoped  that  the  abductor 
would  enter  the  park  driveway.  There 
were  mounted  policemen  there,  and 
the  race  would  be  ended  in  a  very 
few  minutes. 

But  the  abductor  was  no  such  fool. 
He  crossed  town  at  Fifty  Third 
Street.  **  Hopes  to  get  out  byway 
of  the  Boulevard,"  muttered  Hamil- 
ton with  an  exclamation  of  disgust. 
He  was  almost  beginning  to  fear  that 
his  man  would  get  away  after  all, 
that  he  would  fail  in  this  adventure 
just  as  he  had  failed  in  everything 
else,  and  would  have  but  a  big  cab 
bill  and  possibly  a  lamed  horse  to 
pay  for  as  his  only  souvenir  of  the 
case,  when  he  perceived  that  at  last 
he  was  gaining. 

It  took  eight  blocks  to  gain  half  a 
block,  but  he  did  it.  Now  he  could 
begin  to  see  indistinctly  the  form  of 
the  driver  on  the  pursued  cab  as  he 
stood  up  in  his  seat  and  bent  over  to 
lash  his  horse.  They  had  turned 
into  the  Boulevard.  Hamilton  stood 
up  and  shouted  in  his  excitement. 
The  other  cab  passed  under  an  elec- 
tric light.  Hamilton's  heart  leaped, 
for  he  saw  that  the  driver  was  Sulli- 
van himself. 

"  Sullivan  ! "  shouted  Hamilton. 

The  cabman  turned  around  and 
looked  at  him. 

"Sullivan!"  he  shouted  again, 
"stop  that  cab  or  Til  put  you  in  the 
penitentiary ! " 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  mean- 
ing of  his  words.  There  was  no  mis- 


taking the  fact  that  he  could  do 
what  he  had  threatened,  and  it  was 
quite  possible  that  Sullivan  recog- 
nized the  voice  of  his  pursuer.  At 
any  rate  the  cab  in  front  stopped  al- 
most immediately,  and  Hamilton^ 
flushed  with  the  delicious  excitement 
of  success  in  at  least  one  thing  that 
he  had  attempted,  ran  forward  and 
lifted  from  the  cab  the  unconscious 
form  of  a  little  girl,  who  had  been,  to 
all  appearances,  slightly  chloro- 
formed. 

As  the  cab  stopped  the  abductor 
had  sprung  from  it  and  made  his 
escape.  Hamilton,  still  holding  the 
little  girl  in  his  arms,  looked  at 
Sullivan  in  a  manner  that  made  the 
latter  turn  his  eyes  in  shame  to  the 
ground. 

"  It's  some  divorce  business,  Mr. 
Hamilton,"  he  said.  "  My  fare  was 
the  little  one's  father,  and  he  wanted 
the  child.  He  said  he  had  a  right  to 
it.  I  didn't  mean  to  be  mixed  up 
in  anything  wrong.  You  know  I 
wouldn't  do  anything  wrong." 

"  Sullivan,"  Hamilton  began.  He 
was  about  to  administer  a  lecture 
preliminary  to  a  further  investiga- 
tion into  Sullivan's  conduct  in  the 
affair,  when  the  little  girl  showed 
signs  of  returning  consciousness.  It 
would  be  far  better,  he  knew,  to  put 
off  the  investigation  until  he  had  re- 
turned the  child  to  her  mother,  so  he 
told  Sullivan  curtly  to  call  at  his 
house  the  following  morning  on  pain 
of  being  reported  to  the  police,  and^ 
still  holding  the  child  in  his  arms,, 
got  into  the  hansom  and  started 
back  down  town. 

He  rather  liked  the  position  in 
which  he  found  himself  now.  Every 
man  has  something  in  his  nature  that 
makes  him  like  to  be  considered  a 
protector  of  the  weak,  and  the  way 
the  child  nestled  up  to  him  in  the 
cab  and  clasped  his  arm  as  though 
she  had  absolute  confidence  in  his 
protection  was  to  Hamilton  as  de- 
lightful a  thing  as  had  happened  to 
him  in  a  long  time.  He  found  him- 
self wondering  how  long  it  had  been 
since  he  had  held  a  child  in  his  arms 
before,  and  found  that  it  had  been 
at  least  ten  years.    He  felt  proud  of 
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himself,  and  forgot  all  about  his 
hunger  and  the  limited  amount  of 
money  in  his  pocket. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  take  me  to 
papa,  are  you  ? "  said  the  child. 

**  No,"  said  Hamilton.  "  I'm  going 
to  take  you  to  the  police  station, 
where  they  will  take  care  of  you  till 
your  mother  comes  for  you.'' 

"  Oh,  please  don't,"  the  child  ex- 
claimed, bursting  unexpectedly  into 
tears,  "  please  don't — please  don't !  " 

Just  how  to  get  out  of  this  inter- 
esting predicament  Hamilton  did 
not  know.  He  knew  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  take  the  child  to  the  police 
station.  But  he  also  knew  that  she 
would  be  very  much  frightened,  and 
he  was  beginning  to  feel  that  a  police 
station  was  no  place  for  her.  He 
looked  down  at  her  great  upturned 
eyes.  He  noticed  that  they  were 
just  such  eyes  as  his  Helen  used  to 
have,  and  they  were  on  the  point  of 
filling  again  with  tears. 

He  held  her  tenderly,  and  tried  to 
soothe  her  fears.  He  noted  the  rich 
dress  in  which  she  was  clad,  and  the 
jewelry  on  her  arms  and  about  her 
throat.  One  of  the  little  diamonds 
in  the  locket  that  hung  from  her 
necklace  would  have  made  him  feel 
rich.  He  didn't  care  much  anv  way. 
^*All  right,"  he  said  finally;  "I'll 
promise  not  to  take  you  to  the  police 
station.  Tell  me  what  your  name  is." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,"  she 
said,  "  but  I  can't  tell  you  my  name." 

"  You  can't !  "  he  repeated,  amazed. 

"No,  mamma  made  me  promise 
never  to  tell  any  one  I  don't  know  what 
my  name  is,  and  I  don't  know  you." 

Hamilton  frowned  a  little.  He 
rather  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to 
know.  The  child  was  a  little  difficult, 
with  her  refusal  to  lose  sight  of  her 
mother's  command.  Such  instruc- 
tions had  undoubtedly  been  given 
her  to  prevent  the  very  attempt  that 
had  been  made  that  night  to  carry 
her  off,  however,  and  he  couldn't 
help  admiring  the  child's  unquestion- 
ing obedience  to  her  mother. 

**Well,"  he  said,  "tell  me  where 
you  live,  and  I'll  take  you  right 
home." 

She  bent  hei  little  head  in  thought 


a  moment,  and  frowned.  "  I  live  on 
a  long  street  near  a  big  church — 
that  is,  mamma  and  I  live  there  now. 
It's  grandpa's,  you  know,  and  we 
have  just  come  to  live  with  him.  I 
don't  know  the  name  of  the  street. 
Mamma  never  lets  me  go  out  alone, 
you  know." 

Hamilton  looked  puzzled.  The 
adventure  was  becoming  more  un- 
usual every  moment.  "Well,"  he 
said,  "if  you  won't  tell  me  your 
name  and  can't  tell  me  where  you 
live  I'll  have  to  take  you  to  the 
police  station." 

"  But  you  promised  not  to,"  she 
cried  with  a  shudder. 

He  looked  into  her  great,  trusting 
eyes  again.  He  could  not  disap- 
point such  confidence  as  that. 

"  How  do  you  expect  to  get  back 
to  your  mother  ?  "  he  asked,  talking 
to  her  quite  seriously,  as  he  would 
have  talked  to  a  mature  woman. 

"  Oh,"  she  answered  confidently, 
"  mamma  will  come  for  me.  She 
always  told  me  that  if  I  were  taken 
away  from  her  she  would  come  for 
me  as  soon  as  she  could." 

"  But,"  continued  the  distracted 
Hamilton,  "  how  is  she  going  to 
know  where  you  are  ? " 

"Oh,  she'll  find  out  some  way  or 
other,"  replied  the  little  girl.  "God 
will  tell  her  if  she  prays  him  to,  and 
I'm  sure  she  will." 

He  drove  to  his  own  home.  He 
carried  her  in  his  arms  to  his  own 
bare  room,  and  he  sat  down  in  a 
chair  and  tried  to  think.  It  was  al- 
most ludicrous.  He  hadn't  a  cent. 
The  cabby  was  waiting  below  for  his 
money.  The  child  would  need 
attention.  He  was  a  law  breaker 
himself  in  not  taking  the  child  to  the 
police,  and  he  would  have  to  break 
his  pledged  word  to  the  child  if 
he  did. 

He  tried  to  think  what  to  do.  She 
could  not  remain  there  with  him, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  whom  he 
could  take  her  at  that  time  of  night. 
In  the  mean  time  she  gazed  at  him 
quite  contentedly  from  a  seat  on  his 
bed.  He  was  weak  and  very  hungry. 
No  doubt  she  was  the  same.  He 
thought  of  the  ring.     Perhaps  he 
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might  get  enough  on  it  to  pay  the 
cabby,  get  them  something  to  eat, 
and  still  leave  enough  to  buy  what 
he  had  always  intended  to  buy  with 
the  money  it  had  brought. 

He  went  to  a  worn  old  trunk,  and, 
after  rummaging  around  in  it,  fished 
out  at  length  a  plush  jewel  case.  He 
opened  it,  took  out  a  solitaire  ring 
and  placed  it  sighingly  on  the  table. 
The  child  reached  over  and  picked  it 
up.  *'Oh,  that  is  like  mamma's  ring," 
she  exclaimed. 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment  and 
said  quickly,  "  Tell  me  your  name 
and  I  will  give  it  to  you." 

She  hesitated  a  moment.  It  was  a 
great  temptation — too  great  a  temp- 
tation. "  Helen  Brewer,"  she 
faltered. 

"My  God  !"  exclaimed  Hamilton. 
He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  knew — he  knew  that  the  girl 
before  him  was  the  daughter  of  the 
woman  he  had  once  loved. 

*  *         *         ♦  *  4c 

There  was  an  air  of  suppressed 
excitement  among  the  city  force  of 
the  Herald  that  night.  Every  avail- 
able newspaper  man  in  town  had  been 
pressed  into  service,  and  every  paper 
was  bent  on  getting  a  beat  on  all 
the  others  in  relation  to  a  sen- 
sational abduction  case  that  had 
occurred  but  a  few  hours  before 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  police.  It 
was  a  matter  concerning  people  of 
high  social  standing.  There  had 
been  an  unfortunate  marriage.  The 
husband  had  been  at  fault,  and  the 
wife  had  obtained  a  divorce,  to- 
gether with  the  custody  of  the  child. 
The  husband  had  threatened  to  steal 
the  child,  and  after  several  failures 
had  succeeded  in  doing  so.  The 
whole  town  was  talking  about  the 
affair.  The  father  had  made  good 
his  escape  with  the  child,  and  no 
trace  could  be  discovered  of  his 
whereabouts.  One  o'clock  had  come 
and  gone,  and  not  a  word  had  been 
learned  except  the  short  story  of  the 
mother.  The  Night  City  Editor  of  the 
Herald  S2X  at  his  desk  tapping  im- 
patiently on  it  with  his  pencil. 
Would  his  men  never  come  in  with 
any  news  ?    Had  any  of  the  other 


newspapers  found  out  anything  that 
he  did  not  know  ?  It  might  be  worth 
his  situation  to  be  beaten.  He  was 
excited  and  irritable  when  the  door 
was  quickly  opened  and  Hamilton, 
pale  faced  and  weary,  entered. 

"  You  haven't  the  slightest  news- 
paper instinct  in  your  make  up, 
Hamilton, "said  the  Night  City  Editor 
snappishly.  **  We  have  a  big  case 
on  hand,  and  if  you  had  been  around 
I  could  have  given  you  something  to 
do.  Of  course  you  were  not.  You 
come  around  when  there  is  nothing 
to  do  and  loaf  when  there's  some- 
thing important.  I  don't  understand 
you  at  all." 

It  is  very  probable  that  Hamilton 
did  not  hear  a  word  that  had  been 
said,  however,  for  he  sank  wearily 
into  the  chair  and  said  : 

"  I'm  in  a  peck  of  trouble,  Ken- 
drick,  and  you  must  help  me  out  of 
it." 

"Humph!"  said  Kendrick. 

"  I've  got  a  child  down  stairs  in  a 
cab.  She's  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Brewer,  you  know  the  one,  used  to  be 
a  Miss  Welling,  daughter  of  the  rich 
Welling  " 

The  Night  City  Editor  did  not 
quite  faint.  He  began  breathing 
freely  again.    Hamilton  continued  : 

"There  has  been  some  trouble  in 
the  family — divorce,  you  know — and 
the  father  tried  to  steal  the  child.  I 
rescued  her  from  him.  I  want  you 
to  detail  one  man — please  do — to 
take  the  child  back  to  her  mother.  I 
can't  do  it.  There  used  to  be  some- 
thing between  us,  you  know,  in  the 
old  days,  and  I  don't  want  her  to 
know  it  was  I.  I've  got  a  cabman 
down  there  to  whom  I  owe  at  least 
ten  dollars.  You  must  lend  me  that 
much  or  he'll  have  me  arrested.  I'm 
all  broken  up,  Kendrick.  Don't  re- 
fuse— please  don't." 

The  Night  City  Editor  had  quite 
regained  his  speech.    But  he  did  not 

say  much.    "  You  you  of  all 

men  ! "  That  was  as  much  as  he 
could  say  at  the  time. 

Hamilton  did  not  rise  till  noon  the 
next  day.  He  had  confused  memo- 
ries of  the  preceding  night.  There 
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was  something  about  a  child  in  them 
and  something  about  the  woman  he 
loved.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
been  told  that  he  was  again  on  the 
city  force  of  the  Herald^  and  indeed 
that  he  might  consider  he  had  never 
been  discharged,  and  might  draw  his 
back  pay  just  as  though  he  had  been 
at  work  all  the  time.  He  couldn't 
believe  this  was  all  true  until  he  had 
put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  dis- 
covered there  a  generous  roll  of  bills. 
He  did  remember  eating  a  big  sup- 
per, however,  late  in  the  night,  at 
which,  for  some  strange  reason  or 


other,  he  had  been  a  good  deal  lion- 
ized. But  something  that  was  given 
him  while  he  was  getting  ready  for 
breakfast  brought  back  to  him  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  all  the  events 
of  the  previous  evening.  It  was  a 
note  in  a  woman's  handwriting,  and 
the  significance  of  its  contents  may 
be  gathered  from  their  effect  upon 
Hamilton.  For  when  he  lifted  his 
eyes  from  the  written  page,  there 
gleamed  in  them  a  new  and  trans- 
figuring brightness  of  hope — the 
hope  of  recovering  a  happiness  that 
had  been  as  dead  to  him  for  years. 


EVER  THE  SAME. 


Once  I  knelt  at  Fancy's  throne, 
Mingled  with  her  merry  crowd. 

Thought  that  to  that  queen  alone 
All  the  whole  world  bowed. 


With  a  laugh  I  took  his  hand. 
Led  him  to  the  outer  gate ; 

Took  the  narrow  golden  band- 
Bound  myself  to  fate. 


Fancy's  court  was  bright  and  gay. 
Pleasure  followed  sweet  delight. 

Quickly  sped  the  busy  day, 
Swiftly  passed  the  night. 

But  one  day  a  pilgrim  came — 
Fair  to  see,  in  sober  gown — 

With  the  words  Toujour s  le mime'' 
Graven  on  a  crown. 

O'er  his  face  a  long  hood  fell, 
Hiding  from  the  world  his  eyes, 

But  I  thought  that  I  could  tell 
Fancy  in  disguise. 

Offered  he  the  crown  to  all ; 

Every  one  in  turn  declined, 
Till  he  turned  and  left  the  hall ; 

Then  went  I  behind. 

"  1  am  blind,"  the  pilgrim  said 
As  he  heard  my  footsteps  near ; 

"  Place  this  crown  upon  your  head ; 
Lead  me  out  from  here." 


For  the  pilgrim  turned  and  smiled  ; 

Then  he  beckoned  unto  me ; 
Trusting  as  a  little  child 

Laughed  I  in  my  glee. 

Through  the  gate  I  followed  him 
Leaving  Fancy's  court  behind. 

Through  a  pathway  strange  and  dim 
Went  the  pilgrim  blind. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  and  said, 
"  You  are  prisoner  of  mine, 

Henceforth  Fancy's  court  is  dead, 
Bend  thou  at  my  shrine. 

"  By  that  coronet  of  gold 
You  have  bound  yourself  to  me. 

I,  like  truth,  am  never  old, 
I  am  Love,"  said  he. 

Chains  of  Love  henceforth  I  bear, 
As  Love's  slave  to  you  I  came  ; 

That  is  why  the  ring  you  wear 
Reads  "  Toujours  le  mime'" 

Flavel  Scott  Mines, 
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OXFORD,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

By  Richard  H.  Tit/ie  ring  ton. 


T^HE  bombastic  Latin  quatrain  of 
^  a  mediaeval  poet  declares  that 
the  traveler  who  has  seen  Oxford 
should  there  and  then  cease  from  his 
journeying,  for  no  other  place  on 
earth  can  compare  with  it.  Mr.  Pepys 
— himself  a  Cambridge  man — who 
visited  the  university  town  a  couple 
of  centuries  ago,  found  it  "  a  very 
sweet  place,"  and  records  in  his 
diary  the  fact  that  he  -^did"  it  in 
part  of  one  day.  In  such  varied 
phrases  have  been  sung  the  praises 
of  a  place  so  superlatively  rich  in  the 
attractions  it  offers  to  the  student, 
the  artist,  and  the  antiquarian,  as 
well  as  to  the  mere  sightseer. 

Oxford  is  one  of  the  few  spots 
where  the  spirit  of  medisevalism 
seems  to  linger.  Nowhere  else,  per- 
haps, save  amid  the  canals  of  Venice 
or  the  quaint  streets  of  Nuremberg, 
can  the  sentimental  traveler  so  easily 
imagine  himself  transported  four 
centuries  backward,  as  in  its  narrow 
byways  and  cloistered  quadrangles. 
Its  university  was  one  of  the  most 


notable  products  of  England's  middle 
ages,  and  as  it  stood  when  Elizabeth 
ascended  the  throne  it  remained,  in- 
wardly and  outwardly,  with  marvel- 
ously  little  change  for  three  hundred 
years,  down  to  the  days  of  the 
present  generation.  Its  ancient  build- 
ings have  a  rare  charm  not  only  from 
their  intrinsic  architectural  beauty 
and  interest  but  also  from  their 
wealth  of  historic  association.  Half 
the  great  men  of  English  history 
spent  here  their  college  days.  Dr. 
Johnson's  rooms  are  still  pointed  out 
over  the  gate  of  Pembroke,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone's  in  the  Canterbury  Quad 
of  Christ  Church.  Addison's  name 
is  still  attached  to  the  shaded 
meadow  walk  in  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  Magdalen.  On  the  long 
list  of  famous  Oxonians  appear  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  alumni  of  Oriel ; 
Cardinals  Wolsey  and  Pole,  Gibbon 
the  historian,  and  Charles  Reade  the 
novelist,  of  Magdalen  ;  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  William  Penn,  and  the 
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brothers  Wesley,  of  Christ  Church  ; 
and  many  others  hardly  less  famous. 
The  infiuence  of  the  university  upon 
the  social  and  intellectual   life  of 


MERTON   COM.EC.E  CHAPEL 


England  has  of  course  been  very 
powerful,  and  even  in  political  mat- 
ters it  has  often  played  an  important 
part.  In  the  civil  war,  for  instance, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  and 
uncompromising  supporters  of  King 
Charles,  and  forty  years  later  it  was 
the  leader  of  the  Protestant  uprising 
that  drove  his  son,  James  II,  from 
the  throne.  P'rom  its  press,  an  insti- 
tution that  still  flourishes,  were 
issued  such  famous  volumes  as  the 
Polyglot  Bible.  One  of  the  earliest 
newspapers  was  the  Oxford  Journal. 
From  Oxford  the  first  stage  coaches 
ran  to  London.  In  Oxford  the 
Royal  Society  was  founded  and  the 
British  Association  held  its  first 
meetings.      Oxford  was   the  very 


cradle  of  those  athletic  sports  that 
have  become  so  characteristic  of  the 
vitality  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race. 

But  with  all  her  ancient  prestige, 
with  all  the  uneffaced  mediaevalism 
of  her  aspect  and  her  institutional 
sptfit  of  conservatism,  the  recent 
years  of  Oxford's  history  have  been 
years  of  revolution.  It  is  probably 
Lruc;  to  say  that  the  old  university 
has  witnessed  more  radical  changes 
within  the  last  two  decades  than  in 
the  two  centuries  that  preceded  them, 
changes  have  been  manifested, 
externally,  by  the  inaugura- 
tion of  an  era  of  stone  and 
mortar,  wherein  a  dozen  col- 
leges have  vied  with  one  an- 
other  in  the  extension  of 
their  buildings.  Internally, 
its  constitution  has  been  re- 
vised, root  and  branch,  by  the 
unsparing  hands  of  parlia- 
mentary commissions.  Its 
dry  bones  have  been  shaken 
by  the  breath  of  reform.  The 
university  professorial  corps 
has  been  strengthened  at  the 
expense  of  individual  col- 
leges. A  system  of  non  colle- 
giate, or  "unattached"  stu- 
dents, as  they  are  generally 
termed,  has  been  established. 
Scholarships  and  other  privi- 
leges once  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal or  local  favoritism  have 
been  thrown  open  to  public 
competition.  The  fellows, 
once  a  fortunate  body  of  graduates 
whose  only  duties  were  to  draw  com- 
fortable salaries  and  remain  un- 
married, have  perforce  become 
lecturers  and  tutors.  Two  new  col- 
leges— Keble  and  Hertford — have 
been  founded,  and  some  of  the  small 
Halls  annexed  to  larger  bodies.  The 
principle  of  coeducation  has  been 
recognized  by  the  establishment  of 
three  women's  colleges,  whose  stu- 
dents are  admitted  generally  to 
lectures.  The  university's  member- 
ship has  greatly  increased,  and  its 
basis  has  been  widened  by  the  grant- 
ing of  certain  privileges  to  "affili- 
ated colleges "  in  England  and  the 
colonies.  Extension  and  reconstruc- 
tion have  weakened  the  forces  of 
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tradition,  and  if  the  modernizing 
spirit  of  the  age  was  late  in  making 
itself  felt  at  Oxford  its  recent  rapid 
development  has  atoned  for  any 
former  lack  of  progressiveness. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy elected  as  one  of  its  associates 
Graham  Jackson,  whose  connection 
with  the  architectural  renaissance  of 
the  university  has  won  him  the  title 
of  "  the  Maker  of  Modern  Oxford." 
Since  his  designs  for  the  great  struc- 
ture of  the  new  Examination  Schools 
were  accepted,  fifteen  years  ago,  Mr. 
Jackson  has  been  imprinting  his 
name  upon  the  city.  He  planned 
the  new  quadrangles  of  Merton  and 
Trinity,  the  extension  of  Brasenose 
to  its  tine  front  upon  the  High,  the 
new  buildings  of  Corpus,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  hall  of  Lincoln. 
His  work  is  certainly  entitled  to 
high  praise  for  its  graceful  congruity 
with  the  ancient  piles  with  which  it 
is  intermingled.  The  value  of  this 
quality  may  be  illustrated  by  an  in- 
stance of  its  opposite — the  square, 
white  fronted  structure  that  eigh- 
teenth century  taste,  or  lack  of  taste, 
set  in  the  rear  of  the  pinnacled  Gothic 
quadrangle  of  Magdalen.  It  is  for- 
tunate for  Oxford  that  college  exten- 
sion was  a  rare  thing  in  the  days  of 


our  great  grandfathers,  or  we  might 
have  had  more  of  such  incongruities. 

We  have  said  that  Oxford  was  a 
product  of  the  middle  ages.  There 
is  indeed  a  shadowy  tradition  that 
ascribes  its  origin  to  the  time  of 
Alfred,  and  names  the  year  872  as. 
that  in  which  the  Saxon  king  found- 
ed University — the  college  of  that 
name,  not  the  university  at  large. 
But  its  authentic  history  begins  with 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,, 
and  Balliol  and  Merton  contest  with 
University  the  honor  of  being  the 
most  ancient  college.  Exeter,  Oriel,, 
and  Queen's — named  after  Philippa, 
the  consort  of  the  third  Edward — 
came  next,  and  then  in  1386  William 
of  Wykeham,  fimous  as  statesman,, 
as  prelate,  and  as  the  architect  of 
Windsor  Castle,  built  and  endow- 
ed a  college  finer  than  any  then 
standing.  This,  in  its  sixth  century 
of  life,  still  bears  the  name  by  which 
it  was  popularly  known  at  its  begin- 
ning— New  College — although  its 
founder  intended  that  both  it  and 
the  preparatory  school  he  built  at 
Winchester — the  first  of  the  great 
public  schools  of  England — should 
be  called  after  the  Virgin. 

One  of  the  earliest  alumni  of  New 
College   was  VVaynfiete,   who  like 
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Wykeham  became  bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  Lord  Chancellor  of  the 
realm.  Like  Wykeham,  too,  he 
added  a  new  and  brilliant  star  to  the 
academic  constellation  —  Magdalen, 
the  fairest  of  Oxford's  colleges. 
Thirty  years  later  there  graduated 


characteristic  feature  that  so  widely 
distinguishes  it  and  its  English 
sister  of  Cambridge,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  universities  in  America  and 
continental  Europe.  At  Oxford  the 
great  function  of  the  collective  body, 
as  distinguished  from  its  constituent 
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at  Magdalen  the  son  of  an  Ipswich 
butcher  who  rose  to  power  as  lofty 
as  kingly  crown  or  papal  tiara,  and 
fell  again,  leaving  as  the  noblest  and 
most  enduring  monument  of  the 
fame  of  Wolsey  his  splendid  founda- 
tion of  Christ  Church.  Meanwhile 
Lincoln,  All  Souls',  Brasenose,  and 
Corpus  had  been  established,  and 
Trinity,  St.  John's  and  Jesus  follow- 
ed in  rapid  succession.  There  the 
days  of  Oxford's  early  growth  ended. 
The  seventeenth  century  added  only 
two  comparatively  unimportant  col- 
leges— Pembroke  and  Wadham;  the 
eighteenth  but  one,  Worcester;  and 
then  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  passed  until  in  1869  the  spell 
was  broken  by  the  building  of  Keble, 
the  great  memorial  of  the  author  of 
"The  Christian  Year."  Five  years 
later  the  ancient  but  small  body  thep 
known  as  Magdalen  Hall  was  raised 
to  collegiate  dignity  as  Hertford. 

Of  these  twenty  one  colleges,  with 
a  few  minor  halls  and  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  unattached  stu- 
dents, the  university  of  Oxford  con- 
sists.    The    college  system  is  the 


members,  is  the  holding  of  examin- 
ations and  the  bestowal  of  degrees. 
In  its  Hebdomadal  Council  are 
vested,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
larger  assemblies.  Congregation  and 
Convocation,  certain  powers  of  gen- 
eral government.  Its  chancellor — 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  now  holds 
the  post — is  the  titular  representative 
of  Oxford's  prestige.  Its  proctors 
are  the  guardians  of  public  morality, 
endowed  by  ancient  statute  with 
autocratic  powers  over  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city.  Under  its  control 
are  the  great  Bodleian  Library,  the 
Clarendon  Press,  and  such  lesser 
institutions  as  theRadcliffe  Observa- 
tory and  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 
It  elects  two  members  of  parliament. 
It  has  its  sixty  or  seventy  professors, 
its  registrars,  its  bedels,  and  other 
academic  retainers.  But  in  the  life 
and  work  of  the  undergraduates  and 
even  of  the  graduates  the  colleges 
play  a  far  more  important  part 
than  does  the  university.  Each  of 
them  has  entire  control  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  its  members.  Preparation 
for  the  "  schools,"  as  the  examina- 
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tions  are  called,  is  seldom  done  by 
attendance  at  the  lectures  of  the 
university  professors,  but  generally 
in  classes  formed  by  the  students  of 
a  single  college,  or  of  several  colleges 
associated  by  mutual  arrangement. 
The  great  divisions  of  the  under- 
graduates' social  life  are  the  college 
boundaries.  The  rivalry  of  the 
cricket  ground,  the  football  field,  and 
the  river  is  between  colleges — though 
this  rivalry  has  not  the  spice  of 
bitterness  that  marks  the  enmity  of 
classes  in  American  universities. 

The  twenty  one  colleges  have 
many  notable  individualities.  Christ 
Church — whose  colloquial  designa- 
tion, **  the  House,"  might  be  con- 
strued as  a  recognition  of  her  prim- 
acy— has  the  most  extensive  build- 
ings, the  richest  endowment,  and  the 
largest  numbers  both  of  undergradu- 
ates and  of  total  membership.  Her 
chapel  is  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
Oxford  diocese,  and  her  hall,  above 
whose  entrance  is  the  statue  of 
Wolsey,  is  the  finest  extant  mediaeval 
refectory.  She  counts  among  her 
alumni  a  larger  share  of  England's 
titled  aristocracy  than  any  other 
college. 

Next  to  Christ  Church  in  numbers 
are  Balliol  and  New  College,  to  the 
former  of  which  is  conceded  an  in- 
tellectual preeminence  in  the 
scholastic  arena.  Magdalen,  second 
in  wealth,  is  unrivaled  in  the  beauty 
of  its  buildings  and  its  location.  Its 


tower,  another  monument  of  Card- 
inal Wolsey,  is  the  finest  that  rises, 
from  a  city  of  towers  and  spires,  and 
its  chapel  is  notable  for  its  musical 
services,  which  together  with  those 
of  New  College  are  hardly  surpassed 
anywhere.  Architecturally,  the 
chapel  of  Merton,  with  its  great 
square  tower,  is  worthy  of  distinctive 
mention.  Brasenose,  Exeter,and  Trin- 
ity are  colleges  of  first  rate  general 
importance.  Jesus  is  individualized 
as  the  favorite  abode  of  Welshmen. 
All  Souls'  is  a  survival  in  these  latter 
days  of  the  ancient  idea  of  a  college 
as  a  seat  of  learning  rather  than  a 
place  for  education,  for  its  great  en- 
dowment and  fine  buildings  are  de- 
voted to  the  maintenance  of  a 
warden,  forty  fellows,  and  six  lonely 
undergraduates — and  the  presence  of 
these  last  was  merely  an  incidental 
feature  of  the  design  of  its  founder,. 
Archbishop  Chichele. 

The  two  chief  names  on  the  map 
of  Oxford  are  High  Street  and 
Broad  Street,  or  as  they  are  invari- 
ably termed  locally,  "  the  High  "  and 
"  the  Broad."  The  city  is  laid  out 
on  the  Roman  plan  with  main 
thoroughfares  running  east,  west, 
north,  and  south  from  a  central  point. 
From  that  point,  known  as  Carfax — 
a  corruption  of  Quatrevois,  the  four 
ways — the  High  stretches  eastward, 
with  what  Wordsworth  calls  a 
"stream-like  winding"  to  Magdalen 
Bridge,  where  the  little  river  Cher- 
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■well,  flowing  past  the  grounds  of 
Magdalen,  divides  Oxford  from  its 
scattered  suburbs  of  St.  Clement's 
and  Cowley.  Close  to  the  bridge,  a 
-conspicuous  landmark  far  over  the 
level  country,  stands  Magdalen 
Tower,  the  view  from  which,  looking 
westward  or  over  the  city,  is  repro- 
duced on  page  61.  In  the  foreground, 
on  the  right  hand  side,  are  the 
buildings  of  the  boys'  school  at- 
tached to  Magdalen ;  on  the  left, 
the  trees  of  the  Botanic  Garden. 
Above  these,  and  beyond  a  group  of 
houses,  rises  the  extensive  pile  of  the 
new  Examination  Schools.  Over  a 
part  of  this  is  visible  the  top  of  the 
battlemented  structure  of  University. 
Up  the  center  of  the  scene  curves  the 
High.  On.  its  right,  a  short  dis- 
tance up,  shows  the  semi  classical 
front  of  Queen's ;  and 
beyond  this  loom  a 
number  of  notable 
buildings.  A  portion  of 
New  College  is  at  the 
extreme  right  of  the  en- 
graving, and  ranging 
thence  we  descry  the 
square  tower  of  the  old 
Schools,  now  occupied 
by  the  Bodleian  library; 
the  twin  towers  of  All 
Souls',  slender  and 
highly  decorated ;  the 
great  dome  of  the  Rad- 
cliffe  Library,  now  also 
a  part  of  the  Bodleian  ; 
the  noble  spire  of  St. 
Mary's,  the  university 
church  ;  and  on  the  fur- 
thest left,  that  of  an- 
other  church — All 
Saints'.  More  distant, 
and  too  faintly  discern- 
ible to  be  identified  in 
the  engraving,  are 
several  other  colleges 
— Trinity  and  Balliol  on 
the  right,  Exeter  and 
Lincoln  in  the  center, 
and  Brasenose  on  the 
left.  In  the  background, 
beyond  the  meadows 
■of  the  infant  Thames, 
rises  the  gentle  swell 
of  the  Berkshire  hills. 


Walk  up  the  High  from  Magdalen 
Bridge  to  Carfax  and  you  will  have 
passed  along  half  a  mile  of  an 
architectural  panorama  that  cannot 
be  paralleled.  The  three  other  car- 
dinal streets — Cornmarket,  locally 
dubbed  "  the  Corn,"  which  runs 
northward  toward  Balliol  and  St. 
John's  ;  St.  Aldate's,  or  **  St.  Old's," 
which  stretches  southward,  past 
Christ  Church,  to  the  Folly  Bridge 
over  the  river;  and  Queen  Street, 
which  turns  westward  through  the 
highly  unpicturesque  quarter  of  the 
town  wherein  lies  the  railroad  sta- 
tion— these  are  less  interesting  than 
the  Broad,  a  short  street  that  runs 
parallel  to  and  north  of  the  High, 
whose  irregular  but  expansive  width 
sets  off  the  buildings  along  it — Bal- 
liol and  Trinity  at  its  upper  end,  and 
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at  the  other  a  notable  group  that  in- 
cludes Exeter,  the  Ashmolean  Mus- 
eum, the  Sheldonian  Theater — the 
scene  of  the  bestowal  of  degrees — and 
the  old  Clarendon  building.  Close 
to  these  last  three,  whose  crumbling 
fronts  show  their  age,  stands,  closing 
the  vista  of  the  Broad,  the  new 
Indian  Institute,  established  as  a 
training  college  for  the  civil  service 
of  England's  Asiatic  empire. 

As  survivals  of  antiquity  some  of 
the  customs  and  regulations  of  Ox- 
ford are  no  less  remarkable  than  its 
venerable  buildings.  Such  is,  for  in- 
stance, the  serving,  each  Christmas 
day,  in  the  hall  of  Queen's,  of  a 
boar's  head,  ushered  in  by  choristers 
singing  the  old  carol,  "  Caput  apri 
dcfero'' — a  rite  whose  legendary  ori- 
gin was  the  victory  of  a  taberdar  or 
scholar  of  Queen's  over  a  wild  boar 
that  attacked  him  while  walking 
near  the  city,  his  conquest  of  the 
beast  being  effected  by  thrusting 
down  its  mouth  a  copy  of  Aristotle's 
Logic.  Another  and  a  still  more 
ancient  is  a  service  held  annually  at 
five  o'clock  on  May  Day  morning  at 
the  top  of  Magdalen  Tower. 

Therulesthat  regulate  the  students' 
attire  form  a  no  less  signal  archaism. 
Mortarboard  cap  and  college  gown 
— which  latter  varies  in  pattern  ac- 
cording to  its  wearer's  academic 
standing — are    invariably  worn  at 


lectures,  in  chapel,  in  hall,  and  on  all 
formal  occasions.  In  the  examina- 
tion schools  black  coats  and  white 
ties  are  further  requisites.  The 
wearing  of  cap  and  gown  is  also 
prescribed  for  undergraduates  out- 
side the  precincts  of  their  own  col- 
leges at  all  times  of  the  day  except 
the  hours  from  one  to  six  o'clock. 
This  latter  rule  is  generally  disre- 
garded, and  there  is  no  penalty  for 
its  violation  unless  the  offender  is 
unlucky  enough  to  meet  one  of  the 
proctors.  In  that  case  he  is  invited 
to  call  on  the  following  morning  at 
the  official's  rooms,  whence  he  de- 
parts poorer  by  a  five  shilling  fine. 

Many  ancient  institutions  of  Ox- 
ford have  been  modified  or  abolished 
during  the  time  of  the  present  gener- 
ation. For  example,  the  old  "  town 
and  gown  "  fights,  which  for  centur- 
ies were  waged  annually  at  no  small 
cost  in  bruised  heads  and  broken 
headgear,  have  within  a  few  years 
become  entirely  obsolete  and  nearly 
forgotten.  The  modernizing  spirit 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken  has 
been  busy  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  university  life,  and  the  Ox- 
ford of  today  would  hardly  be  recog- 
nized by  one  who  had  formed  his 
ideas  of  the  place  from  such  books 
as  Verdant  Green"  or  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford,"  widely  read  some 
years  ago. 
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By  Matthew  White,  Jr,, 

Author  of  "The  Affair  of  Morris  Davklson,"  "Allan  Kane's  Friend/'  etc. 


I. 

BRIGHTHOPES  had  seemingly 
given  up  all  intention  of  trying 
to  justify  its  name.  In  the  old  days 
it  had  been  known  as  New  Washing- 
ton, and  was  as  sleepy,  as  unpro- 
gressive,  and  as  placidly  content  as 
any  other  town  of  its  size  in  that 
part  of  Jersey.  But  when  Brickville, 
a  village  with  not  half  the  natural 
advantages  of  New  Washington, 
suddenly  blossomed  out  into  Sweet- 
pines  and  became  prosperous  as  a 
winter  resort,  the  New  Washing- 
tonians  believed  that  a  change  of 
name  would  do  as  much  for  them. 
But  Sweetpines  kept  on  growing, 
while  Brighthopes  was  deliberately 
passed  by  in  favor  of  Colt's  Foot, 
which  for  years  had  been  merely  a 
collection  of  fishermen's  huts  and  ice 
houses  in  the  midst  of  a  waste  of 
sand  and  sea  grass  on  the  coast. 

Brighthopes  stood  between  these 
two,  and  all  the  benefits  it  ever  ex- 
tracted from  the  **  boom  "  that  had 
struck  them  both  were  the  dimes 
and  quarters  that  the  drivers  of  the 
smart  carriages  which  now  and  then 
passed  from  one  resort  to  the  other, 
bestowed  on  old  black  Jerry,  who 
watered  the  horses  at  the  Washing- 
ton House.  Discouraged  at  this 
apathy  of  the  outside  public,  the 
villagers  had  gone  no  further  with 
the  sidewalks  they  had  planned  to 
lay  than  the  grading,  while  white 
painted  posts  stuck  up  here  and 
there  at  corners  like  strayed  clothes 
poles,  were  ghost-like  reminders  of 
the  lamps  that  never  capped  them. 

"  It  serves  'em  right  for  goin'  back 
on  the  good  old  name,  an'  castin' 
scorn  on  the  father  of  his  country." 


So  said  Miss  Deborah  Wickstead. 
She  had  been  opposed  to  the  new 
movement  from  the  first.  For  forty 
nine  years  she  had  lived  in  the  house 
where  she  had  been  born,  and  she 
had  always  had  food  to  eat  and 
clothes  to  wear.  So  far  as  she  could 
make  out,  so  had  all  her  neighbors. 
What  did  they  want  of  more,  she 
asked  ? 

It  was  flying  in  the  face  of  Provid- 
ence, she  told  the  minister,  and  added 
that  she  thought  he  ought  to  preach 
against  it.  But  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Derringby  thought  that  it  was  Wash- 
ington House  Jerry  who  needed  the 
most  preaching  because  he  watered 
the  Sabbath  breakers'  horses. 

"If  Brighthopes  had  boomed.  Miss 
Wickstead,"  he  would  say,  "  there 'd 
be  no  need  of  people  driving  through 
it  on  the  Sabbath.  They'd  live  here 
and  could  enjoy  its  shaded  streets 
without  breaking  any  of  the  com- 
mandments." 

Miss  Deborah  was  glad  that  June 
was  not  in  the  room  when  the  minis- 
ter said  this.  Somehow  it  seemed  to 
make  him  worldly  to  have  him  side 
with  the  "  boomers."  And  June 
must  never  be  allowed  to  think  that 
the  minister  could  have  a  weakness, 

June  was  Miss  Wickstead's  niece, 
the  daughter  of  her  only  sister,  who 
had  married  Deacon  Heath's  son 
when  she  was  eighteen.  June  was 
named  after  the  month  on  whose 
first  day  she  was  born — the  day  her 
mother  died.  And  three  weeks  later 
the  baby  was  fatherless  too.  She 
was  almost  nineteen  now.  Miss  De- 
borah trembled  sometimes  when  she 
saw  how  beautiful  she  was.  Not  for 
the  girl.  The  good  old  soul  was  far 
too  innocent  for  that.    It  was  for 
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herself  she  feared.  It  seemed  as  if 
God  was  too  good  to  give  her  all 
this  happiness — the  care  of  this 
beautiful  creature  who  loved  her  as 
a  mother  and  who  never  seemed  to 
have  a  wish  or  thought  that  went 
contrary  to  her  aunt's  sanction. 

And  yet  one  would  think  that  it 
might  be  dull  enough  for  a  young 
girl  in  Brighthopes.  There  were 
very  few  young  people  in  the  place — 
only  Kitty  Blaisdell,  whose  father 
kept  the  general  store  and  was  the 
postmaster ;  Bessie  Scott,  who  taught 
the  district  school,  and  Dora  Ranney, 
who  had  been  left  a  widow  when  she 
was  only  twenty  two.  Of  young 
men  there  were  none,  except  farmers' 
sons  with  down  upon  their  faces, 
who,  as  soon  as  this  should  stiffen 
into  beards,  would  hurry  off  to  the 
cities.  New  York  or  Philadelphia, 
where  they  could  see  something  of 
life. 

Deacon  Heath  had  lost  his  money 
and  moved  West  years  before.  June 
heard  from  him  about  every  six 
months.  They  weren't  doing  very 
well,  he  always  wrote,  and  thought 
some  of 'coming  back  to  Washington. 
That  is  what  he  always  called  the 
village. 

Deborah  and  June  meanwhile 
lived  along  very  contentedly  in  the 
old  house  which  had  been  left  to 
them  by  Mr.  Wickstead,  together 
with  an  income  of  four  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  secured  to  Deborah 
from  an  investment  of  his  life  in- 
surance. 

Four  hundred  dollars  a  year  for 
two  people  may  not  seem  much,  but 
it  is  more  than  a  dollar  a  day,  as 
Miss  Deborah  often  figured  in  con- 
solatory mood.  And  when  you  make 
all  your  own  clothes  and  have  no 
rent  to  pay,  it's  quite  a  little  fortune. 
And  as  there  were  few  if  any  of  the 
villagers  who  had  as  much  as  this, 
there  were  none  to  dispute  Miss 
Deborah's  word. 

Among  the  furnishings  of  the 
Wickstead  sitting  room  was  a  har- 
monium, and  on  this  June  had  been 
taught  to  play  by  a  school  teacher 
who  was  the  predecessor  of  Bessie 
Scott.    So  well  had  June  profited  by 


her  lessons  that  for  the  past  year  she 
had  played  the  small  organ  in 
church.  Miss  Deborah  hoped  it  was 
not  sinful  pride  that  stirred  in  her 
breast  when  she  sat  in  her  low 
backed  pew  and  watched  that  dear 
child  lead  the  whole  congregation  in 
hymns  of  praise. 

Sometimes  she  wondered  what  she 
would  have  done  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  June.  She  would  have  been 
quite  alone. 

"  But  then,"  she  told  herself,  "  the 
Lord  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb  an'  I  s'pose  I'd  have  thought 
more'n  I  do  of  Luke."  Luke  being 
the  great  black  cat  that  for  years  had 
sunned  himself  in  the  kitchen  win- 
dow and  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
add  a  prize  number  to  the  score  of 
the  city  children  who  drove  past 
playing  Roadside  Cribbage. 

For  June's  nineteenth  birthday 
Miss  Deborah  had  planned  to  give  a 
party. 

"  Folks  are  young  but  once,"  she 
said  to  her  neighbor.  Patience  Yerks, 
"an'  it  don't  do  no  harm  to  have  a 
little  merry  makin'  now  an'  then. 
An'  the  house  cleanin's  over  and  pre- 
servin'  ain't  beg^un  yet." 

So  all  through  May  Brighthopes 
talked  of  the  party  her  aunt  was  to 
give  June  Heath.  Her  "coming out 
party"  it  would  have  been  called 
if  they  had  been  city  folks.  Parties 
were  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  village.  The  fair  that  was 
held  in  the  grove  in  August  and  the 
donation  party  at  the  minister's  in 
December  were  the  principal  forms 
of  social  dissipation  in  Brighthopes. 

"  I  s'pose  Deborah  thinks  it's  time 
June  was  lookin'  out  for  a  husband," 
Mrs.  Peck  said  to  Mrs.  Dunstable, 
when  they  were  talking  it  over. 
"  Givin'  a  party  will  kind  o'  stir  the 
men  up." 

"  But  if  there  ain't  no  men  to  stir 
Where's  the  use?"  practical  Mrs. 
Dunstable  wanted  to  know. 

"There's  your  Jim,"  Mrs.  Peck 
retorted  to  this.  "I've  seen  him 
more'n  once  castin'  sheep's  eyes  at 
June  in  church." 

"  Oh,  go  way  with  you,  Jane  Peck," 
exclaimed  the  other.    "Jim's  nothin' 
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but  a  boy.  Besides,  he's  goin*  to 
town  in  the  fall,  an'U  have  too  much 
to  do  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world  to  be  thinking  of  the  girls." 

It  was  fortunate  that  none  of  this 
gossip  reached  Deborah  Wickstead's 
ears.  The  idea  of  June's  marriage 
had  not  entered  her  head ;  if  it  had 
«ver  manifested  a  desire  so  to  do  she 
had  barred  it  out  with  persistent 
concentration  of  her  mind  upon 
other  matters.  June  was  hers  ;  the 
girl  seemed  perfectly  happy.  Why 
should  any  one  come  between  to 
<iisturb  the  peaceful  flow  of  their  lives? 

Certainly  it  did  not  seem  as  if 
there  was  any  danger  of  any  one 
coming  between  in  Brighthopes. 
Miss  Deborah  sometimes  wondered 
if  it  would  be  wicked  to  thank  the 
Lord  in  her  prayers  that  almost  all  the 
men  in  the  village  were  either  a  few 
years  younger  than  her  ni^ce  or  else 
so  much  older  that  no  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  them. 

"  Now  come  early,"  she  had  hos- 
pitably told  all  those  invited  for  the 
ist,  but  there  was  a  fashionable  set 
in  Brighthopes  as  well  as  in  the 
metropolis,  and  it  was  a  quarter  past 
eight  before  the  last  guest  arrived. 

It  was  a  warm  night,  and  in  the 
low  studded  parlor,  where  all  the 
lamps  were  lighted,  the  heat  was 
terribly  oppressive ;  but  nobody 
thought  of  going  outside  to  walk  in 
the  garden  or  sit  on  the  stoop.  That 
would  have  been  gross  disrespect  to 
Miss  Deborah,  who  had  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  throwing  open  the  room 
which  the  villagers  seldom  had  a 
<:hance  to  look  into  unless  they  hap- 
pened to  call  on  cleaning  day.  So 
they  sat  around  on  the  slippery 
horsehair  chairs  and  fanned  them- 
selves with  their  handkerchiefs  and 
said  "Ain't  it  hot.^"  while  Miss 
Deborah  and  the  minister  conferred 
about  what  game  they  had  better 
play.  Somebody  suggested  one 
called  "the  Minister's  Cat,"  but  at 
this  two  or  three  murmured  "  Ssh  " 
and  glanced  apprehensively  toward 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Derringby,  fearful 
lest  he  might  have  heard.  Bessie 
Scott  came  to  the  rescue  with  the 
proposal  that  they  try  United  States, 


and  as  this  sounded  n  harmless  she 
was  requested  to  explain  it.  But 
when  the  company  found  out  that 
they  would  be  expected  to  tell  the 
capitals  of  all  the  States  there  was  a 
general  murmur  of  "  Law,  count  me 
out.  I'll  set  by  an'  look  on,"  and 
finally  so  many  announced  that  they 
would  prefer  to  "set  by"  that  there 
were  only  June  and  the  minister  and 
Bessie  Scott  left  to  play. 

There  was  much  laughter  over 
this,  and  everybody  began  to  feel 
more  at  home.  Mrs.  Dunstable  said 
it  reminded  her  of  a  husking  bee  she 
had  given  once  when  somebody 
broke  into  the  barn  and  stole  all  the 
corn,  and  they  didn't  know  it  was 
gone  till  they  sent  the  company  out 
there  to  husk. 

Mr.  Derringby  said  he  couldn't 
understand  how  this  could  happen 
whereupon  Mrs.  Peck  struck  in  and 
said  it  was  perfectly  true  because 
she  had  seen  the  empty  bins. 

And  so  the  company  broke  up  into 
groups  of  three  and  four,  and  there 
were  many  stories  told  and  much 
merriment,  and  a  chatter,  chatter  in 
the  old  parlor  that  made  Miss 
Deborah's  heart  glad  as  she  thought 
what  a  good  time  June  must  be  hav- 
ing. And  June  was  listening  to  Jim 
Dunstable's  account  of  his  attempt 
at  breaking  the  black  mare's  colt  the 
previous  afternoon,  and  finding  it 
very  exciting,  for  Jim  had  not  told  yet 
whether  he  had  succeeded  or  not,  so 
she  had  the  pleasurable  sensations 
produced  by  uncertainty  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  tale. 

But  presently,  in  answer  to  her 
aunt's  mysterious  beckoning,  June 
had  to  go  out  to  assist  her  with  the 
refreshments.  And  the  serving  of 
these  was  the  supreme  moment  of 
the  evening.  Miss  Deborah's  layer 
cake  was  famous,  and  the  "angel 
food,"  prepared  by  June's  dainty 
fingers,  fairly  melted  in  one's  mouth. 
Then  there  was  coffee,  strong  enough 
to  keep  the  entire  company  awake  if 
they  had  been  nerve  jaded  city 
dwellers,  to  say  nothing  of  a  chicken 
salad  which  was  the  despair  of  all  the 
other  housewives  in  Brighthopes. 

This  feast  was  spread  in  the  sitting 
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room — Miss  Deborah  and  June 
always  ate  in  the  kitchen — and  there 
was  such  a  clattering  of  knives  and 
clucking  of  tongues  that  nobody 
heard  the  low  thunder  mutterings  in 
the  west — the  precursors  of  the 
fierce  storm  which  the  heat  had  been 
brewing.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
when,  an  hour  later,  a  lively  game  of 
Stage  Coach  was  in  progress  in  the 
parlor,  a  sudden  deep  peal  sent  a 
tremor  of  surprise  through  the  as- 
semblage. There  was  a  general  up- 
rising and  a  cry  of  "  We  must  be  go- 
ing before  the  storm  breaks."  It  was 
indeed  high  time,  for  it  was  almost 
half  past  ten,  and  Brighthopes  folks 
were  early  risers. 

The  good  nights  and  the  assertions 
that  the  guests  had  had  a  perfectly 
splendid  time  were  necessarily 
hurried.  Miss  Deborah  brought  ot/e 
of  the  lamps  from  the  parlor  and 
held  it  up  so  that  they  could  find  the 
gate  in  the  pitchy  blackness  which 
reigned  outside. 

**  It's  not  raining  yet,"  they  called 
back  to  her,  as  they  put  out  their 
ungloved  hands  to  feel  for  the  patter 
of  drops,  and  so  they  departed  and 
the  party  was  over. 

June  lingered  an  instant  in  the 
doorway  after  her  aunt  had  gone  in 
to  set  down  the  lamp.  The  breeze 
was  so  refreshing  after  the  heat  and 
excitement  of  the  evening.  But  she 
knew  it  was  imprudent  to  stand 
there.  She  expected  her  aunt  would 
call  her  in  each  second.* 

She  turned  and  went  inside  just  as 
the  distant  sound  of  a  fast  galloping 
horse  fell  on  her  ear.  She  halted  for 
an  instant,  the  door  half  shut, 
vaguely  wondering  who  could  be 
abroad  at  such  a  time  of  night. 
Then, 

**  June  !  "  came  her  aunt's  cry. 
She  closed  the  door  and  went  into 
the  sitting  room  to  help  clear  up. 

II. 

•"T^HEY  all   seemed    to  enjoy 
themselves  real  well,  didn't 

they  ? " 

Thus  observed  Miss  Deborah  as 
she  came  back  into  the  sitting  room 


after  a  fresh  supply  of  dishes  to 
carry  out  into  the  kitchen.  June  did 
not  answer.  She  stood  by  the  win- 
dow, a  pile  of  cups  in  her  hand,  an 
absent  look  on  her  face.  That 
galloping  sound  seemed  to  be  com- 
ing closer.  Miss  Deborah  heard  it 
now. 

"Land  sakes,  June,"  she  cried^ 
"  Sounds  like  a  runaway." 

The  sound  was  approaching  with 
marvelous  swiftness.  By  a  simul- 
taneous impulse  both  women  hurried 
to  the  door  and  flung  it  open.  There 
was  a  flash,  a  thunder  burst  that 
seemed  to  shake  the  earth,  a  thud 
against  the  fence  near  the  foot  of 
the  path,  and  then  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents. 

"We  must  see  if  he  is  hurt,  Aunt 
Deb.  You  bring  the  light  and  hold 
it  and  I'll  go." 

"But  the  rain — your  dress — let 
me  "  began  the  older  woman. 

But  for  once  the  younger  was  dis- 
obedient, and  leaving  the  doorstep 
ran  lightly  down  the  short  path  ta 
the  gate.  For  in  the  instant  that 
they  two  had  stood  there  the  flash  of 
lightning  had  shown  them  a  buggy^ 
with  the  horse  on  a  mad  gallop,  the 
sudden  swerving  of  the  vehicle 
against  their  hitching  post,  and  the 
falling  from  the  carriage  of  a  man 
who  had  been  shot  forward  as  if 
from  a  catapult. 

All  this  had  those  two  women 
seen,  and  it  was  the  younger  who 
first  recovered  her  powers  of  action. 

"Aunt  Deb,"  she  called  out  a 
moment  later,  to  the  figure  that 
stood  in  the  doorway,  holding  the 
lamp  aloft  as  she  had  done  a  short 
time  before,  "you  must  come  and 
help  me." 

Miss  Deborah  looked  about  wildly 
for  a  place  to  set  the  lamp.  Then 
she  stepped  back  and  placed  it  on 
the  fifth  step  of  the  stairway  which 
started  up  a  few  feet  back  from  the 
door.  She  gathered  her  skirt  about 
her  and  plunged  out  into  the  pelting 
storm. 

Guided  by  the  sound  of  June's 
voice,  she  found  the  girl  holding  up 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man. 

"  Help  me  in  with   him.  Aunt 
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Deb,"  the  niece  commanded.  "  He 
must  be  badly  hurt." 

But  for  the  moment  Miss  Deborah 
could  do  nothing  but  stand  there  in 
the  rain  and  lament. 

"June,  June!"  she  cried,  "you'll 
get  your  death  out  here.  We  can't 
carry  him  in.  Where  kin  I  ketch 
hold  ?    He  may  be  dead." 

"  Hush,heisnt.  He'sonly stunned," 
returned  the  niece.  '^We  must  get 
him  in.  There's  nobody  else  to  do 
it." 

This  was  true.  The  nearest  house 
where  there  was  a  man  was  Elder 
Bidwell's,  and  that  was  at  the  end  of 
the  street  and  he  was  past  seventy. 
What  was  to  be  done  must  be  done 
by  these  two  women.  Miss  Deborah 
tried  to  recall  the  words  in  the 
passage  of  Scripture  where  the  good 
Samaritan  was  spoken  of ;  but  all 
she  could  think  of  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  was,  "I  was  a  stranger 
and  ye  took  me  in." 

She  bent  down  and  put  her  arms 
about  the  man's  waist.  Even  with 
her  thoughts  of  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Bible  command,  she  was  glad 
it  was  night  and  that  none  could  see 
her,  not  even  June,  who  kept  repeat- 
ing :  "  Very  easy.  Aunt  Deb.  We 
don't  know  how  badly  he  is  hurt." 

But  the  man  was  tall  and  heavy, 
and  as  they  raised  him  from  the 
ground  he  gave  a  groan.  Conscious- 
ness had  been  restored  by  the  pain 
the  sudden  movement  caused  him. 

**  Don't — you  can't  carry  me,"  he 
said.  "  My  left  arm,  I  think,  is  hurt. 
And  I'm  a  little  stunned  yet.  If 
you'll  just  steady  me  a  little." 

June  had  never  heard  such  a  voice 
before.  There  was  no  twang  in  it, 
such  as  marred  the  speech  of  her 
Jersey  neighbors.  The  tones  were 
very  full  and  strong,  and  all  the 
syllables  distinctly  enunciated,  even 
under  the  trying  circumstances  of 
the  moment. 

"  Bend  down,  Aunt  Deb,"  she 
said,  "so  he  can  reach  your  shoulder." 

The  elder  woman  obeyed  without 
a  word,  and  so  between  them  the 
injured  one  raised  himself  and  they 
Jed  him  into  the  house. 

"  Right  on  thesettin'  room  lounge, 


June,"  said  Miss  Deboran,  who  now 
that  she  was  within  her  own  doors 
again  regained  command  of  her 
directing  powers. 

They  were  all  drenched  with  the 
rain.  The  best  gowns  of  the  women 
clung  to  them  with  unpi tying  close- 
ness. There  was  not  a  particle  of 
romance  about  this  rescue,  although 
the  rescued  one  was  young  and 
handsome — the  handsomest  man 
June  had  ever  seen.  His  hat  had 
been  left  behind  in  the  darkness, 
and  his  finely  shaped  head,  with  the 
raven  black  hair  and  the  clear 
white  brow,  was  fully  revealed  in 
the  rays  of  the  lamp  that  shone 
from  that  fifth  step  of  the  stairs. 

But  there  were  lines  of  pain  across 
that  forehead  now  as  he  sank  down 
on  the  lounge,  just  as  June  drew  off 
the  storm  coat  that  had  protected 
hfm  from  the  rain. 

"  He  must  have  a  doctor  at  once. 
Aunt  Deb,"  June  whispered.  "  I'll 
go  to  the  Dunstables'  and  get  Jim  to 
ride  over  to  Colt's  Foot." 

She  hurried  off  up  stairs  to  get 
her  things. 

"  It's  awful  for  June  to  go  out  a 
night  like  this,"  Miss  Deborah  told 
herself. 

She  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
and  called  up, 

"June,  June!  I'll  go  myself." 

But  in  a  moment  June  came  down, 
a  hood  drawn  closely  about  her  face, 
a  heavy  shawl  over  her  shoulders, 
and  the  great  gingham  umbrella  in 
her  hand. 

"  You  can't  go,  Aunt  Deb,"  she 
said  quietly.  "  Remember  your  rheu- 
matism. I'll  be  right  back." 

Miss  Deborah  returned  into  the 
sitting  room  as  the  front  door  closed 
behind  the  girl.  Never  before  had 
an  experience  like  the  present  one 
befallen  them.  It  seemed  as  if  some 
mighty  convulsion  of  nature  had 
lifted  these  two  from  the  rut  in 
which  their  lives  had  run  all  these 
years.  What  would  come  of  it  all  } 
Colds,  maybe  a  lingering  sickness, 
perhaps  

But  Miss  Deborah  would  not  think 
any  further.  Besides,  this  was  no 
time  for  thinking.    There  was  too 
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much  to  do.  The  stranger  on  the 
sitting  room  lounge  had  his  eyes 
open  again,  watching  her.  They 
seemed  strange  eyes  for  a  man,  she 
thought.  They  were  large,  and  had 
a  glint  in  them  like  June's. 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  giving  you  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,"  he  said.  "  You  are 
all  wet.  I  am  vei*y  sorry  it  happened 
here." 

"Oh,  don't  mind  me,"  Miss 
Deborah  replied,  thinking  of  June 
speeding  away  through  the  storm, 
which  was  now  beating  fiercely 
against  the  window  panes. 

The  girl  must  be  nearly  at  the 
Baylises'  by  this,  she  reflected.  Just 
beyond  was  that  open  stretch  where 
the  rain  would  have  full  sweep. 
But  she  mustn't  remember  about 
this.    She  would  go  wild. 

"  You  are  in  pain,  ain't  you  ?  "  she 
said,  turning  to  the  patient  again. 

"  Yes,  some,"  he  answered  with  a 
smile  that  lighted  his  face  up  in  a 
wonderful  way.  "  I  am  afraid  my 
left  arm  is  broken.  I  was  thrown  on 
it  with  all  my  weight." 

"  Land  sakes,  I  wish  I  could  do 
something  for  you,"  said  Miss  De- 
borah, quickly  sympathetic.  "But 
we  ain't  never  had  no  breaks  in  this 
family,  so  I  haven't  no  experience 
with  'em,  but  June,  she's  gone  for 
the  doctor." 

"  What,  your  daughter  had  to  go 
out  on  a  night  like  this ! "  The 
stranger  had  lifted  himself  from  the 
lounge  as  if  in  protest  and  then  fell 
back  with  a  gasp  of  pain  only  half 
repressed. 

"  There,  there,"  said  Miss  Deborah, 
placing  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the 
sofa  so  that  he  might  have  more 
space  on  which  to  rest  the  injured 
arm.  "Don't  you  worry  about 
things.  She  don't  need  to  go  all  the 
way.  She's  only  gone  to  the  Dun- 
stables'.  Jim '11  take  one  of  the  horses 
and  bring  Dr.  Treaks  in  no  time." 

"  It's  teo  bad,  too  bad,"  the  young 
man  kept  muttering. 

"  Can't  I  do  something  for  you  ? " 
Miss  Deborah  wanted  to  know.  Her 
heart  had  been  touched  by  his  solici- 
tude for  June.  "Your  feet  must  be 
wet.    I  can  get  you  dry  slippers." 


Without  waiting  for  a  response 
she  went  up  stairs,  picking  up  one  of 
the  lamps  in  the  parlor.  She  set 
it  down  on  the  bureau  of  the  room 
which  had  not  been  used  since  her 
mother  died,  and  then  began  to 
search  the  shelves  of  a  closet  that 
opened  from  it.  Presently  she  found 
what  she  wanted — a  bundle  done  up 
in  a  newspaper  bearing  a  date  almost 
twenty  years  back.  She  opened  it 
out  carefully  on  the  bed  and  selected 
from  its  assorted  contents  of  man's 
underwear  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers 
of  deep  red  with  a  yellow  rose  em- 
broidered on  each  toe.  Not  stopping 
to  place  the  bundle  back  she  hurried 
across  the  hall  to  her  own  room  and 
June's  to  change  her  drenched  gown 
for  a  dry  one. 

"  I  s'pose  I've  caught  my  death,"^ 
she  reflected  during  the  process. 
"  An*  there's  them  dishes  not  washed 
yet ; "  her  mind  recurring  from  the 
possible  greater  evil  to  the  actually 
existing  present  one,  as  is  the  habit 
of  those  who  take  short  outlooks 
into  life. 

She  was  as  expeditious  as  possible,, 
and  within  seven  minutes  was  back 
in  the  sitting  room,  the  slippers  in 
her  hand.  And  now,  as  she  ap- 
proached the  feet  of  the  man  on  the 
lounge,  she  was  conscious  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  task  that  lay  before 
her.  But  a  second  glance  at  the 
lines  of  pain  seaming  the  handsome 
forehead  banished  her  momentary 
hesitation,  and  taking  another  step 
forward  she  began  to  unlace  the  tan 
shoes. 

She  bent  her  head  low  over  her 
work  and  did  not  see  the  odd  look 
the  young  man  bent  on  her  as  for  an 
instant  or  two  he  opened  his  eyes. 
When  she  had  placed  the  slippers  on 
the  black  socks,  with  the  red  polka 
dots,  he  said,  "  I  thank  you  very 
much.  I  am  causing  you  no  end  of 
trouble,  I  am  afraid." 

Miss  Deborah  had  not  been 
brought  up  to  be  skilled  in  polite 
society's  prevarications. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  frankly, 
"  your  comin' in  on  us  in  that  way 
has  kind  o'  upset  things.  But  'tain't 
for  myself  I  mind.    It's  for  June.  I^ 
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anything  was   to  happen   to  that 

girl  " 

"  You  never  could  forgive  me, 
could  you  ? "  he  broke  in.  "  And  I 
wouldn't  blame  you.  I've  felt  pretty 
mean  since  I've  been  lying  here 
thinking  over  what  a  brute  I  seem  to 
be,  having  you  two  women  wait  on 
me  in  this  way.  Isn't  there  some 
man  near  that  could  take  me  in 
charge  ?  I  would  pay  him  for  it." 
The  speaker  raised  himself  again, 
then  fell  back  with  another  sigh  of 
pain. 

'*You  just  lie  still  an'  quit  worry- 
in'."  Miss  Deborah  came  over  to 
the  head  of  the  sofa  and  taking  out 
her  handkerchief  gently  wiped  away 
the  beads  of  perspiration  that  had 
gathered  on  the  injured  man's  brow. 

It  was  such  a  white  forehead,  like 
a  girl's,  almost,  she  thought.  He 
closed  his  eyes  again,  and  seeing 
that  there  was  nothing  else  she 
could  do  but  wait,  she  gathered  up 
a  pile  of  dishes  and  carried  them  out 
to  the  kitchen,  where,  as  quietly  as 
possible,  she  began  to  wash  them. 

June  meanwhile  was  making  her 
way  along  the  muddy  roads  as 
swiftly  as  she  could  towards  the 
Dunstables'.  The  wind  blew  hard 
and  she  was  obliged  to  exert  all  her 
strength  to  hold  the  umbrella  up 
against  it.  But  she  was  rather  glad 
that  this  was  so.  Her  thoughts  were 
in  such  a  tumultuous  whirl  that  this 
battle  with  the  elements  seemed 
necessary  to  restore  the  balance  of 
things — or,  to  use  another  figure,  it 
gave  her  an  anchorage  to  which  she 
could  come  back  and  be  convinced 
that  the  episodes  through  which  she 
was  living  were  real  ones.  Her  life 
hitherto  had  been  so  uneventful. 
Every  joy  that  had  come  to  her  had 
been  planned  out  beforehand.  Her 
sorrows  had  been  few,  for  of  course 
she  could  not  remember  the  loss  of 
her  parents. 

She  had  read  a  good  many  books  : 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  girl  in 
Brighthopes — stories  by  Dickens, 
Scott,  and  Bulwer,  in  old  volumes  she 
had  picked  out  from  the  library  left 
by  her  grandfather  Wickstead.  Her 
only  ideas  of  things  in  the  great  out- 


side world  had  been  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  these  pages,  now 
grown  almost  musty,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  from  any  of  them  she 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  strictly 
contemporary  life. 

For  this  she  had  to  rely  on  the 
glimpses  she  caught  of  the  gay 
parties  of  young  people  who  now 
and  then  drove  through  Brighthopes 
either  from  or  to  Sweetpines  and 
Colt's  Foot.  And  as  these  of  course 
were  literally  but  glimpses  they  still 
threw  her  back  on  her  imagination 
for  most  of  the  details  of  existence 
in  that  sphere  to  which  nobody  she 
knew  had  been  born. 

And  now  a  member  of  this  mys- 
terious world,  a  world  about  which 
she  thought  more  than  she  ever 
realized  herself,  had  come  into  her 
life.  For  that  the  young  man  who 
had  been  hurled  unceremoniously 
against  their  garden  fence  was  of 
an  entirely  different  sort  from  any 
man  with  whom  she  had  ever  spoken, 
June  recognized  at  once.  How 
handsome  he  had  looked  as  he  lay 
there  on  the  lounge  in  the  sitting 
room  !  June  blushed  now,  out  there 
in  the  darkness  and  the  rain  and 
under  her  gingham  umbrella,  as  she 
thought  of  this  and  then  recollected 
how  he  had  placed  one  arm  about 
her  neck  when  she  and  Aunt  Deb 
had  helped  him  into  the  house.  She 
could  never  tell  Bessie  Scott  of  this 
incident,  she  decided,  when  the 
whole  wonderful  experience  came  to 
be  related. 

She  wondered  where  he  had  been 
going  so  late  at  night,  what  his  name 
was,  and  if  there  wasn't  some  one 
who  would  be  worried  about  him. 
And  the  horse  ?  What  had  become 
of  that  ?  It  seemed  as  though  enough 
happenings  had  been  crowded  into 
the  past  half  hour  to  furnish  out  a 
year  of  Brighthopes  existence. 

It  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
Dunstables',  and  when  she  arrived 
there  the  house  was  all  dark.  But 
she  thought  that  they  could  not  all 
be  asleep  yet.  She  went  around  to 
the  front  door,  which  was  right  under 
Mrs.  Dunstable's  room,  and  rapped 
as  hard  as  she  could  with  her  bare 
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knuckles.    Scarcely  a  second  elapsed 
before  a  head  was  thrust  out  of  the 
window  and  the  farmer's  wife  called 
•  down, 

**  Mercy  sakes  !  who's  that  ? " 

"It's  June.  I  want  to  know  if  Jim 
can't  drive  over  to  the  Foot  for  a 
doctor." 

"  Lands  !  Is  your  aunt  took  sick  1 
That  salad  was  mighty  rich.  But 
wait  till  I  come  down  and  let  you  in 
out  of  the  wet." 

June  wanted  to  say  that  she  didn't 
have  time  to  go  in  ;  that  she  must  go 
straight  back  ;  but  the  head  disap- 
peared from  tlie  window,  and  in  less 
than  two  minutes  Mrs.  Dunstable, 
with  a  shawl  thrown  about  her 
shoulders  over  her  night  dress, 
pushed  back  the  heavy  bolt  and 
threw  open  the  door. 

"  Have  you  told  Jim  yet  ? "  were 
June's  first  words  as  she  stepped  in- 
side. "  He  must  be  suffering  fearful 
pain." 

"  He?"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Dunstable. 

But  all  June  would  say  in  reply 
was,    Oh,  tell  Jim,  quick,  please  !" 

The  amazed  woman  went  off  again 
up  stairs  to  rouse  her  son,  command- 
ing June  to  go  into  the  sitting  room 
and  not  to  stir  a  step  till  she  came 
down.  June  mutely  obeyed,  stumb- 
ling over  a  chair  as  she  entered  the 
dark  apartment.  She  could  not  help 
thinking  how  strange  it  was  to  go  in 
there  now,  after  everything  was 
closed  for  the  night.  She  was  re- 
minded of  a  fairy  story  she  had  read 
once  in  which  the  clock  and  the  fire 
tongs  and  the  coal  scuttle  had  given 
a  party  at  midnight. 

Mrs.  Dunstable  was  back  presently 
with  the  report  that  Jim  was  getting 
into  his  clothes  "  like  he  did  them 
days  in  the  fall  when  he  was  goin' 
on  a  hunt." 

"  He'll  take  you  back  in  the  buggy 
with  him,  so  you  might's  well  sit 
down  and  make  yourself  easy.  How 
was  Deborah  took  ? " 

"  It  isn't  Aunt  Deb,"  June  replied, 
glad,  somehow,  that  there  was  no 
light  in  the  room.  "It's  a  man.  His 
horse  ran  away  and  he  was  thrown 
out  right  by  our  gate.  His  arm's 
broke,  I  guess.    He  ought  to  have  a 


doctor  right  off.  And  I  must  go  back 
now  an'  help  Aunt  Deb." 

"  Land  o'  Goshen,  what's  goin*  to 
happen  next  ?  Thrown  right  out  by 
your  gate,  was  he  ?  I  heard  a  horse 
go  by  here  a  spell  ago  like  all  pos- 
sessed, and  I  says  to  Hiram,  I  says,  I 
thought  it  must  be  a  runaway  but 
he  says  'twas  only  somebody  hurryin' 
home  out  of  the  storm.  You  jest  sit 
down  again  till  I  go  up  stairs  an' 
put  on  my  clothes,  an'  I'll  go  along 
back  with  you." 

"  No,  no,"  June  hastened  to  inter- 
pose. "We  don't  need  anybody, 
only  the  doctor.  He's  in  on  the  sit- 
ting room  lounge.  He  was  kind  of 
stunned  at  first,  and  we  had  a  time 
to  get  him  into  the  house,  but  he  can 
walk  all  right  now." 

"  Who  is  he,  do  you  know  ? " 
queried  Mrs.  Dunstable  with  inevit- 
able curiosity. 

"  No,"  answered  June.  "  Nobody 
from  around  here,  though.  He's 
from  the  city,  I  guess,  come  down  to 
stay  at  the  Foot  or  the  Pines.  I 
hope  Jim  don't  mind  going.  But 
there  was  nobody  else  to  ask,  and 
it's  awful  to  see  a  man  lie  there  an' 
suffer.  His  arm  ought  to  be  set, 
you  know.  Good  night,  I  must  really 
go  back  now." 

"It  seems  dreadful  to  let  you," 
murmured  Mrs.  Dunstable.  "I'll 
come  down  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

She  stood  in  the  doorway  an  in- 
stant, looking  after  June  as  long  as 
she  could  see  her  in  the  blackness  of 
the  stormy  night.  Then  she  shut 
the  door  and  went  up  stairs  to  hurry 
Jim. 

III. 

WHEN  June  reached  the  house 
again  the  kitchen  clock  was 
striking  twelve.  She  could  not  re- 
member when  she  had  ever  been  up 
so  late  before,  unless  it  was  the  time 
when  Aunt  Deb  had  the  malarial 
fever,  and  then  she  hadn't  been  down 
stairs.  Now  her  aunt  came  hurrying 
out  into  the  front  entry  way  to  meet 
her. 

"Did  you  see  Jim?"  she  asked, 
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patting  her  hand  against  the  back  of 
the  girl's  dress  to  feel  if  it  was  wet. 

**  No,  I  didn't  see  him,  but  he's 
started  by  this  time,' I  guess."  June 
let  her  aunt  take  her  waterproof 
and  passed  into  the  sitting  room. 
The  stranger's  eyes  were  open  and 
fixed  upon  her  steadily. 

"  The  doctor  will  come  in  less  than 
an  hour,  I  hope,"  she  said.  "Are 
you  in  very  much  pain  ?  " 

"  I  can  stand  it,  easily,"  he  replied 
with  an  evasion  which  he  hoped  the 
simplicity  of  these  people  would  not 
fathom.  "I  wish  the  accident  had 
happened  anywhere  else  than  where 
it  did.  I  am  afraid  I  am  putting 
you  and  your  mother  to  an  incon- 
venience which  may  be  serious  in  its 
consequences." 

"  Aunt  Deb  and  I  don't  mind  the 
trouble  if  we  can  do  anything  for 
anybody  in  —  in  trouble."  June 
hesitated  an  instant  before  repeating 
the  word;  then  she  added  it  with  a 
faint  smile,  as  if  of  apology  for  lack 
of  variety  in  her  vocabulary. 

Ogden  Havens  forgot  the  pain  of 
his  arm  for  the  instant.  Such  frank- 
ness was  positively  refreshing,  and 
when  it  accompanied  beauty  like 
that  of  the  girl  before  him  it  fur- 
nished a  fitting  subject  for  study. 

"  I  am  very  grateful,"  he  replied. 

"  If — if  there  is  anything  else  that 
we  can  do,"  June  went  on,  half  hesi- 
tating. Those  great  dark  eyes  were 
looking  at  her  so  steadily  she  grew  a 
little  confused.  To  recover  herself 
she  made  a  tray  of  one  of  her  hands 
and  began  to  brush  the  cake  crumbs 
from  the  table  cover  with  the  other. 
"  Maybe  your  friends  will  be  worried 
about  you,"  she  went  on.  "  I  can 
watch  for  Jim  when  he  goes  past  and 
send  a  message  to  Colt's  Foot  if  you 
like." 

"  I  haven't  any  friends  to  worry 
about  me,  thank  you,"  he  said. 

The  speech  sounded  cold  as  he 
thought  it  over.  He  was  about  to 
add  something  to  soften  it  when 
Miss  Deborah  came  into  the  room. 

"June,"  she  cried,  "go  right  up 
stairs  and  take  off  that  wet  frock." 

And  June  disappeared  on  the  in- 
stant.   She  came  down  again  pres- 


ently, and  they  both  went  out  into 
the  kitchen  to  finish  the  cleaning  up 
after  the  party.  The  consciousness 
of  the  presence  of  the  stranger  in 
the  front  room  seemed  to  put  a  con- 
straint on  both  of  them  for  a  while, 
and  they  worked  on  in  silence.  Then, 
in  a  whisper.  Miss  Deborah  asked  : 

"Did  you  tell  Sarah  Dunstable?" 

"  Yes,  and  she  wanted  to  come 
right  down,"  replied  June;  "but  I 
said  there  was  no  need." 

"  He'll  have  to  stay  here  tonight, 
I  s'pose,  or  what's  left  of  it,"  went  on 
Miss  Deborah,  with  a  glance  at  the 
clock.  "  We  can  put  him  up  in  the 
spare  room.  I'll  go  up  an'  fix  it  to 
rights  just  as  soon  as  we  finish  here. 
Ain't  you  sleepy,  child?  You  needn't 
stay  up." 

"  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  ever  go 
to  sleep.  Aunt  Deb." 

It  was  a  quarter  to  two  when  the 
doctor  arrived.  He  was  a  young 
man,  one  who  had  recently  started 
to  practice  at  Colt's  Foot.  He  did 
not  know  either  June  or  her  aunt. 
Jim  came  in  with  him,  to  help,  but  it 
was  June  he  asked  to  assist  him 
when  it  came  to  setting  the  arm.  It 
was  all  over  in  half  an  hour,  and  the 
patient  was  in  the  four  poster  up 
stairs.  Jim  and  the  doctor  had  put 
him  to  bed.  By  half  past  two  the 
house  was  in  darkness,  but  it  was  an 
hour  later,  and  long  after  her  aunt 
beside  her  had  forgotten  her  excite- 
ment in  sleep,  before  June  closed  her 
eyes. 

Over  and  over  again  in  her  mind 
she  went  with  the  events  of  the 
night.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she 
could  still  feel  that  man's  arm 
around  her  neck  as  it  had  been  when 
she  and  her  aunt  helped  him  into 
the  house.  How  different  he  was 
from  all  the  other  men  with  whom 
she  had  ever  spoken  !  He  was  more 
like  the  minister  than  any  one  else  to 
whom  she  could  compare  him,  and 
yet  there  was  a  great  difference.  She 
liked  to  hear  him  talk.  There  was 
such  an  odd  mingling  of  softness 
and  strength  in  his  voice.  She 
wondered  if  he  could  sing.  They 
needed  a  tenor  badly  at  the  church. 
But  of  course  by  Sunday  he  would 
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be  gone.  If  it  had  been  his  leg  that 
was  broken,  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  stay  for  weeks.  Then  she 
smiled  to  herself  at  the  incongruity 
of  her  thoughts.  Of  course  if  it  had 
been  his  leg  he  could  not  have  sung 
in  church. 

Then  she  tried  to  imagine  which 
novel  hero  the  young  stranger  was 
like.  She  thought  him  very  similar 
to  the  men  in  books.  He  talked  just 
like  them.  But  somehow  she  could 
not  think  of  any  one  whose  descrip- 
tion would  fit  the  living  model. 
They  all  seemed  too  old  fashioned. 

It  was  while  her  mind  was  roam- 
ing about  among  these  creations  of 
the  novelist  that  she  finally  dropped 
off  to  sleep,  to  dream  that  she  was  a 
lady  fair  at  one  of  the  old  time 
tourneys,  that  the  young  man  who 
was  in  the  next  room  was  her  cham- 
pion, who  had  just  been  unhorsed 
by  his  opponent,  but  who  was  fight- 
ing valiantly  for  her  still.  She  was 
cheering  him  on  to  victory,  and 
others  were  shouting  and  swords 
clashing,  and  through  it  all  some 
one  seemed  to  be  calling  her  name — 
"  June,  June  !  "  It  could  not  be  the 
knight ;  his  visor  was  down,  and  he 
was  busy  with  the  foe.  Again  came 
the  piercing  cry  "June,  June  !  " 

Now  she  recognized  her  Aunt 
Deb's  voice.  She  was  standing  by 
the  bed  and  the  sun  was  streaming 
into  the  room. 

"  I  let  you  sleep's  long  as  I  thought 
I  ought  to,"  her  aunt  went  on  when 
she  opened  her  eyes.  "  It's  half 
past  nine,  and  Mrs.  Dunstable's  been 
down  stairs  an  hour  or  more." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Deb,  I'm  so  sorry,"  and 
the  girl  got  up  at  once. 

"It's  all  right,"  said  the  other. 
"  I've  kept  the  coffee  warm  for  you 
on  the  back  of  the  stove." 

"  How  is — how  is  he  this  morn- 
ing ? "  inquired  June,  with  a  glance 
toward  the  room  across  the  hall. 

"  I  was  up  a  little  while  ago  to  see 
about  his  breakfast,"  was  the  reply. 
"  He  seemed  quite  spry,  an'  I  must 
say  a  pleasanter  spoken  gentleman  I 
never  met  with.  So  afraid  of  giving 
trouble  an'  so  real  polite  all  the 
time,  even  on  his  back  like  that. 


Sarah  Dunstable's  just  full  o" 
curiosity  about  him,  but  you  know,. 
June,  how  much  /  know.  He  hain't 
said  nothing  yet,  even  about  the 
horse." 

The  doctor  came  again  about 
eleven.  June  opened  the  door  for 
him. 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  to  your 
aunt  before  I  go  up  stairs,"  he  said. 

When  Miss  Deborah  made  her  ap- 
pearance in  the  sitting  room,  he 
began  : 

"  Miss  Wickstead,  Mr.  Havens  de- 
sired me  to  find  out  if  it  was  per- 
fectly convenient  for  you  to  keep 
him  here.  Of  course  he  expects  to 
pay  board.  It  would  be  possible  to- 
move  him,  but  not  desirable." 

"  He  can  jist  stay  as  long  as  he 
likes,"  replied  Miss  Deborah.  "  And 
as  to  the  board,  I  s'pose  it  will  make 
him  easier  in  his  mind  if  he  pays  it^ 
so  I  won't  say  nothin*  agin  it. 
Havens,  you  said  his  name  was  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  he  told  me  last 
night.  He  had  been  with  a  party  at 
dinner  over  at  the  Foot.  They  went 
back  to  town  by  the  early  boat  this 
morning  before  they  heard  of  the 
accfdent.  He  had  some  other  friends 
in  Sweetpines,  and  started  to  drive 
over  there  last  evening." 

After  the  doctor  had  gone  up  stairs 
Jim  Dunstable  arrived  with  the 
report  that  the  runaway  horse  had 
been  caught  as  he  went  through 
Bed  low's  Falls,  a  mile  and  a  half 
further  up  the  road.  Somebody 
recognized  him  as  belonging  to 
Conger's  livery  stable  in  Colt's  Foot, 
and  had  taken  him  back  there.  The 
carriage  had  not  been  much  dam- 
aged, only  scratched. 

This  report  June  carried  to  Mr. 
Havens,  when  she  was  summoned 
into  the  spare  room  by  the  doctor  to 
receive  directions  regarding  the 
treatment  for  the  patient  until  the 
physician's  next  visit. 

"  I  am  glad  the  horse  was  not 
hurt,"  was  Havens's  comment.  "  He 
was  a  handsome  animal." 

**  How  did  he  happen  to  get  away 
from  you  ?"  inquired  the  doctor. 

"  Well,  I  won't  admit  even  yet  that 
he  did  get  away  from  me,"  was  the 
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smiling  reply.  "  You  see,  the  storm 
had  frightened  him  into  a  gallop, 
but  I  was  pulling  him  down  nicely 
when  the  bend  in  the  road,  a  tre- 
mendous thunder  clap  and  the  sud- 
den shaft  of  light  sent  across  the 
street  by  the  opening  of  a  door — ah, 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  *' 

Havens  paused  abruptly  and  look- 
ed troubled,  for  at  mention  of  the 
opening  of  the  door  June  had  given 
utterance  to  an  involuntary  "Oh, 
yes  !  "  Now  the  color  rushed  to  her 
face,  and  she  quickly  picked  up  the 
tray  of  breakfast  dishes  and  started 
for  the  door.  Half  way  there  she 
Slopped  and  turned  around. 

"  I  am  so  sorry;  Mr.  Havens,"  she 
said.  "  It  was  our  fault  you  were 
hurt." 

"No,  no,"  he  replied  quickly. 
"Please  don't  say  that;  I  didn't 
mean — I  only  wanted  to  prove  to  the 
doctor  that  I  could  manage  a  horse 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  It 
was  the  storm  above  everything  else 
—and  the  sudden  turn  in  the  road." 

He  was  growing  excited,  and 
started  to  gesticulate  with  his  injured 
arm.  A  twinge  of  pain  recalled  him 
to  the  present  condition  of  affairs, 
and  seeing  this  the  doctor  interposed. 

"  Be  careful,  Mr.  Havens,"  he  said. 
"Not  too  much  enthusiasm,  even  in 
a  good  cause.  I  am  sure  Miss  Heath 
understands." 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  signifi- 
cantly, and  June  wished  that  she  was 
a  character  in  one  of  the  novels  she 
liked  so  much  to  read.  In  that  case 
she  would  have  known  just  the  right 
thing  to  say  in  reply.  As  it  was  she 
could  only  murmur,  "Yes,  it's  all 
right.  Please  don't  think  any  more 
about  it,  Mr.  Havens." 

Then  she  hurried  off  down  stairs, 
telling  herself  that  it  must  have 
sounded  as  if  she  had  said  it  was  all 
right  for  the  young  man  to  have  his 
arm  broken. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Deb,"  she  exclaimed, 
as  she  burst  into  the  kitchen  and  set 
the  tray  on  the  table  with  a  clatter, 
"we— that  is — I  am  responsible  for 
the  accident !  " 

Then  she  told  what  she  had  heard 
up  stairs.   But  Miss  Deborah  was 


not  so  sensitive  about  the  matter, 
and  declared  if  they  hadn't  opened 
the  door  she'd  like  to  know  what 
would  have  become  of  Mr.  Havens 
when  he  was  pitched  out.  And  after 
a  few  attempts  to  convince  her  that 
in  that  case  he  would  not  have  been 
pitched  out,  June  gave  it  up  and 
took  what  comfort  she  could  out  of 
her  aunt's  view  of  the  case. 

Going  into  the  sitting  room  to 
straighten  up  there,  June  noticed 
quite  a  knot  of  people  standing  in 
front  of  the  cottage.  Jim  Dunstable 
was  the  center  of  the  crowd,  talking 
and  gesticulating  in  an  excited  man- 
ner. Thinking  some  new  calamity 
might  have  befallen,  she  went  to  the 
door  and  opened  it.  Jim  saw  her  at 
once  and  came  up  to  her. 

"See  what  he  gave  me.  June,"  he 
said,  "  for  bringing  the  doctor  last 
night ;  "  and  he  held  up  a  five  dollar 
bill.  "  I'm  goin'  to  put  that  down 
for  the  foundation  stone  of  the  for- 
tune I  expect  to  make  when  I  go  up 
to  the  city  in  the  fall." 

His  eyes,  which  had  been  fastened 
on  the  new,  stiff  bill,  he  now  brought 
back  suddenly  to  June's  face.  He 
was  two  or  three  years  older  than  she, 
and  she  could  not  help  knowing  that 
he  admired  her  greatly.  The  people 
in  front  of  the  cottage  had  passed  on 
their  several  ways,  and  the  two  were 
now  alone  on  the  doorstep. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  will  bring  me 
good  luck,  June?"  persisted  Jim,  as 
the  girl  did  not  answer. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Jim,  I  am  sure  I  hope 
so,"  she  said  now,  but  he  could  see 
that  her  thoughts  had  been  brought 
back  to  him  with  an  effort. 

And  yet  she  had  been  thinking  of 
him,  too.  She  was  contrasting  his 
appearance  and  voice  with  that  of 
Mr.  Havens.  To  be  sure,  Jim  Dun- 
stable was  tall,  with  broad  shoulders 
and  a  sturdy  build,  and  was  account- 
ed one  of  the  best  looking  fellows  in 
Brighthopes.  But  there  was  such  a 
difference  between  him  and  the  man 
up  stairs.  June  was  trying  to  tell  her- 
self in  what  particulars  it  consisted, 
when  Jim's  repeated  remark  recalled 
her  to  her  duties  as  hostess. 

"  Do  you  think  he's  good  looking. 
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June?"  asked  Jim  suddenly,  after  an 
instant  of  silence,  during  which  the 
girl  had  leaned  over  to  pluck  a  rose 
from  the  vine  that  grew  up  beside 
the  front  door. 

"  Do  I  think  who  is  handsome, 
Jim  ?  '*  she  asked,  drawing  in,  in  deep 
inhalations,  the  fragrance  of  the 
flower. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Havens,  of  course." 

"  Well,*'  she  replied  mischievously, 
do  you  suppose  you  would  be  as 
good  looking  as  you  are  if  your  hair 
was  all  rumpled  up  and  you  had  your 
arm  in  a  sling?" 

Jim  laughed  and  seemed  pleased. 

"You  picked  that  rose  for  me, 
didn't  you,  June  ?"  he  went  on. 

She  handed  it  to  him  without  a 
word.  He  slipped  the  stem  in  one 
of  the  lacings  of  his  flannel  shirt — 
he  wore  no  coat — and  stepped  down 
from  the  little  porch  on  which  they 
had  been  standing. 

"I  must  go  back  to  the  farm,"  he 
said.  "  I'll  come  down  again  tonight. 
Mr.  Havens  may  want  me  to  do 
something  for  him.  Good  by,  June." 

"Good  by,  Jim."  June  remained 
standing  in  the  doorway,  and  looking 
back  once  Jim  saw  her  there  still. 
He  waved  his  hand  and  felt  happier 
yet.  But  the  girl  was  not  thinking 
of  him  at  all.  She  was  thinking  of 
breaking  off  another  rose,  and  once 
leaned  forward  to  do  so,  but  she 
changed  her  mind,  and,  turning 
quickly,  went  back  into  the  house. 

IV. 

TP  HAT  same  afternoon,  between 
^  four  and  five  o'clock,  June  and 
her  aunt  were  sewing  in  the  sitting 
room.  It  was  the  first  quiet  waking 
moment  they  had  had  since  prepar- 
ations for  the  party  had  been  begun 
the  day  before.  All  the  forenoon 
the  neighbors  had  been  coming,  os- 
tensibly to  offer  their  services  in  the 
sudden  emergency,  but  really  to 
gather  what  bits  of  gossip  they 
could  from  headquarters.  For  the 
stranding  of  Mr.  Ogden  Havens 
in  the  village,  so  to  speak,  was  an 
event  of  no  mean  magnitude  to 
Brighthopes  society.     He  was  the 


very  first  of  all  the  "  city  folks "  in 
Colt's  Foot  or  Sweetpines  who  had 
ever  stayed  over  night  in  the  little 
hamlet  that  lay  between  these  pros- 
perous resorts.  And  the  reports 
that  got  out  about  him  were  as 
diverse  as  they  were  far  from  the 
facts  in  the  case. 

Somebody  said  that  he  was  the 
son  of  one  of  the  big  railroad  kings, 
that  he  had  given  Jim  Dunstable 
fifty  dollars  for  going  after  the 
doctor,  and  that  as  soon  as  they 
could  get  away  his  family,  with  two 
trained  nurses,  were  coming  down  to 
take  possession  of  the  Wickstead 
cottage  and  send  Miss  Deborah  and 
June  to  the  Washington  House  till 
he  got  well. 

Another  theory  proclaimed  that 
he  was  an  English  nobleman  in  dis- 
guise, while  still  another  declared 
that  he  was  a  famous  author  who 
had  contrived  the  accident  on  pur- 
pose that  he  might  study  the  habits 
of  the  villagers  while  he  lived  among 
them  and  put  them  all  in  a  book. 
This  last  idea  was  suggested  by  the 
young  widow,  Dora  Ranney,  who 
said  that  up  in  Massachusetts  some 
people  who  had  been  put  into  a 
novel  had  got  a  lot  of  damages  for 
slander. 

All  these  reports  had  come  to  the 
ears  of  Miss  Deborah  and  June,  and 
had  disquieted  them  not  a  little. 
Not  because  they  believed  any  of 
them,  but  because  they  disliked  to 
have  so  much  gossip  going  on  about 
anybody  under  their  roof. 

"  I've  as  much  a  mind  as  anything, 
June,"  said  Miss  Deborah  suddenly, 
as  she  snapped  a  thread  in  two  with 
her  teeth,  "to  go  up  stairs  this 
minute  an'  ask  Mr.  Havens  all  about 
himself.  Then  I  can  tell  everybody 
the  truth  and  put  a  stop  to  all  this 
gabble." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Deb,"  returned  the 
girl,  "  I  wouldn't  do  that.  He  might 
think — might  think  we  were  prying 
into  his  affairs." 

"  Well,  an'  haven't  we  a  right  to,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  He's  here 
under  our  roof  the  same's  one  of  the 
family.  What  if  he  should  turn  out 
to  be  "  here  Miss  Deborah  low- 
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ered  her  vioce  to  a  whisper  and 
added  **a  bank  embezzler?" 

"Aunt  Deb,  how  can  you  think 
such  a  thing?"  June's  voice  was  as 
shocked  as  if  the  person  thus  ac- 
cuse was  her  brother. 

**I  don't  think  it,"  returned  Miss 
Deborah.  "  I  only  say  supposing  it 
was  so.  You  can't  judge  of  folks  by 
their  appearance  these  days,  child. 
But  who's  that  stoppin'  here  ?  " 

June  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  window, 
and  saw  that  a  buggy  had  halted  in 
front  of  the  house.  The  occupant,  a 
man  with  a  smooth  face  and  reddish 
hair  brushed  forward  just  above  his 
ears,  was  looking  first  at  the  cottage 
and  then  down  the  road  in  an  unde- 
cided sort  of  way.  Presently  he 
caught  sight  of  Miss  Deborah  at  the 
window  and  called  out :  "  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  if  this  is  where  Miss 
Wickstead  lives  ?" 

"  I  am  the  person  ; "  and  Miss  De- 
borah put  her  head  out. 

"Oh,  I  was  right  then,"  was  the 
reply,  and  the  man  proceeded  to 
alight  and  make  his  horse  fast  to  the 
hitching  post. 

"  Laws,  who  can  that  be,  June  ?  " 
Miss  Deborah  wanted  to  know. 

"Perhaps  it's  somebody  for  Mr. 
Havens,"  June  suggested. 

So  it  proved. 

"Mr.  Ogden  Havens  is  here,  if  I 
mistake  not?"  said  the  stranger, 
rubbing  his  hands  together  as  he 
stepped  into  the  entry. 

"Yes,  sir,  he  is,"  replied  Miss 
Deborah. 

"  Can  I  see  him  ? "  went  on  the 
other  after  an  instant's  pause,  as 
though  he  had  expected  not  to  find 
it  necessary  to  put  this  question. 

"  I'll  go  up  and  ask  him  about  it," 
replied  Miss  Deborah  stiffly.  She 
did  not  like  her  caller's  looks.  He 
seemed  to  fit  very  neatly  into  her 
embezzler  theory,  with  his  smooth 
shaven  face  and  thin  lips.  "  Will  he 
know  your  name  if  I  take  it  up  to 
him  ?  " 

The  caller  smiled  broadly. 

"  If  you  tell  him  Philip  Sexton  is 
down  stairs  I  guess  he'll  know  me," 
he  said. 

"Just  step  into  the  settin*  room. 


June,  go  up,  will  you,  and  ask  Mr. 
Havens  if  he  will  see  Mr.  Sexton  ? " 

Miss  Deborah  had  intended  to  go 
herself,  but  on  reflecting  that  in  that 
case  she  must  leave  the  stranger 
with  June  she  changed  her  mind. 

"Bad  accident  Ogden  had,"  Mr. 
Sexton  began  affably,  when  June  had 
disappeared.  "It  was  fortunate, 
though,  for  my  friend,  that  he  fell 
into  such  kindly  hands  as  yours, 
madam." 

Miss  Deborah  had  never  been 
called  "  madam  "  before,  and  she  did 
not  altogether  like  it.  She  was  very 
shrewd,  for  all  her  simplicity,  and 
she  was  half  .convinced  that  the  man 
was  poking  fun  at  her. 

"  We  try  to  do  our  duty  when  it's 
laid  down  plain  and  straight  before 
us,"  she  replied  without  a  smile. 
Then  her  face  relaxed  slightly,  as 
she  recollected  the  subject  she  and 
June  had  been  discussing  before  the 
arrival  of  the  visitor.  Doubtless  she 
could  find  out  what  she  wanted  to 
know  from  him.  She  would  try  at 
any  rate. 

"  This  bein'  laid  up  will  interfere 
with  Mr.  Havens's  business,"  she 
began  at  once,  fearful  lest  June 
should  return  before  she  carried  out 
her  purpose.  "  Is  he  in  a  store,  or  is 
he  " 

She  paused  and  looked  at  Mr. 
Sexton  inquiringly. 

"  One  of  the  profession,  madam," 
the  latter  responded,  "  and  has  the 
honor  or — ahem — I  have  the  honor 
to  be  associated  with  him.  His 
vacation  has  just  begun,  luckily,  so 
he  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
time  in  which  to  be  laid  up." 

Miss  Deborah  breathed  more 
easily.  A  professional  man  was 
eminently  respectable;  she  was 
ashamed  of  her  recent  suspicions. 

"June,"  she  said  to  her  niece,  who 
had  at  this  moment  made  her  ap- 
pearance, "  will  you  show  the  gentle- 
man up  to  Mr.  Havens's  room  ? " 
And  when  the  girl  came  back,  she 
exclaimed  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  "  It's 
all  right.  I've  found  out  what  the 
man  is." 

"  What  man  ?"  asked  June. 

"  Why,  both  of  'em,  come  to  think," 
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responded  her  aunt.  "I  asked  this 
Mr.  Sexton  plump  out  what  business 
Mr.  Havens  was  in  an'  he  said  they 
were  both  professional  men.  An' now 
the  question  is,  what  profession  t  *' 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  you  knew 
all  about  it,  Aunt  Deb."  June  made 
this  remark  with  a  mischievous 
smile  as  she  sat  down  and  took  up 
her  work  again. 

**  I  meant  I  found  out  that  he 
wasn't  any  of  the  dishonorable  things 
■everybody's  been  talkin'  about,"  re- 
sponded Miss  Deborah  serenely. 
"  But  as  I  was  sayin*,  June,  which 
one  of  *em  do  you  think  he  is  ?  He 
can't  be  a  minister." 

Why  can't  he?"  June  asked  the 
•question  bluntly,  almost  combatively. 

**  Well,  he  don't  seem  to  have  the 
air,  and  he  don't  dress  like  one.  Did 
you  see  them  red  spots  on  his 
stockin's  ?  No,  he  can't  be  a  minister, 
nor  yet  a  doctor.  He  didn't  seem  to 
know  about  fixin*  his  arm  at  all, 
didn't  you  notice  ?  There's  nothin' 
left  but  lawyers,  an'  that's  what  they 
must  be.  I  declare,  my  mind's  re- 
lieved now  that  point's  settled,"  and 
Miss  Deborah  took  up  the  dish  cloth 
she  was  overcasting  with  an  unruffled 
brow. 

From  above  stairs  came  the  steady 
murmur  of  voices,  or  rather  of  one 
voice,  for  Mr.  Sexton  appeared  to  do 
most  of  the  talking.  He  had  left  the 
door  open,  and  whenever  his  tones 
were  raised  above  a  certain  pitch, 
what  he  said  was  distinctly  heard  in 
the  sitting  room. 

"  What,  bury  yourself  in  this  hole 
of  a  place  all  summer ! " 

This  was  one  of  the  phrases  that 
came  down  the  stairway  to  the  ears 
of  the  two  women  below.  Miss  De- 
borah set  her  lips  primly  together, 
and,  putting  aside  her  work,  rose 
and  went  out  into  the  kitchen  to 
begin  preparations  for  tea.  June  re- 
mained where  she  was,  a  little  more 
color  than  usual  in  her  cheeks. 

"  That's  the  message  I'm  to  carry 
to  Ida,  then,  is  it?" 

This  was  another  sentence  of  Mr. 
Sexton's  that  floated  to  her  ears 
presently  and  caused  the  flush  in 
June's  cheeks  to  deepen.    Mr.  Sex- 


ton came  down  stairs  the  next 
minute,  apparently  in  not  so  amiable 
a  mood  as  he  had  gone  up. 

"Good  afternoon,"  he  almost 
snapped  out,  as  he  passed  the  sitting 
room  door. 

He  had  been  gone  about  ten 
minutes  when  there  was  a  thumping 
on  the  floor  of  the  spare  chamber. 
Miss  Deborah  had  insisted  on  placing 
the  big  umbrella  by  the  bedside  so 
that  in  case  Mr.  Havens  wanted  any- 
thing he  could  summon  them.  He 
had  now  used  it  for  the  first  time. 

June  hurried  up  the  stairs. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you"  said 
the  patient,  **  but  I  should  like  a  glass 
of  water,  if  you  please." 

Oh  yes,  I'll  bring  one  right  up," 
and  June  flew  down  to  the  kitchen. 

"Ain't  there  a  contrast  between 
those  two  men  ?  "  Miss  Deborah  re- 
marked, while  her  niece  was  pump- 
ing the  water  so  that  it  should  run 
cold. 

June  did  not  think  this  called  for 
a  reply,  and  went  up  stairs  again 
with  the  water. 

"You  are  very  good,"  Havens 
said,  as  he  took  the  glass  from  her. 
Then,  when  he  had  drunk  and  hand- 
ed it  back,  he  added  in  a  half  hesi- 
tating manner:  "Are  you — are  you 
very  busy  ?  Could  you  sit  down  a 
few  minutes  and  talk  to  me  ?" 

"Oh  yes,"  replied  June.  "You 
must  get  very  lonely  lying  here  by 
yourself  all  day.  Does  your  arm 
pain  you?" 

"  Very  little.  It's  not  a  bad  break, 
the  doctor  says.  He  told  you  my 
name,  I  believe.  I  asked  him  to.  I 
want  to  tell  you  more  about  myself, 
for  perhaps  you  don't  know  that  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  June  interrupted  hastily. 
"  Mr.  Sexton  told  Aunt  Deb  that  you 
and  he  were  in  the  same  business." 

"Oh,  did  he?"  observed  Mr. 
Havens,  with  a  peculiar  smile. 

"Yes,  and  he  said  it  was  very 
fortunate  that  you  were  on  your 
vacation  now." 

June  wondered  why  Mr.  Havens 
looked  at  her  in  such  an  odd  manner. 

"  Do  you  think,"  he  began  after  an 
instant,  "  that  your  aunt  would  mind 
keeping  me  here  this  summer  ?  You 
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know  I  came  down  to  Colt's  Foot  to 
see  the  place  with  an  idea  of  stopping 
there,  but  I  like  it  here  better.'* 

"  Oh,  do  you  ?  '*  exclaimed  June  in 
surprise.  **  I  never  heard  of  anybody 
else  that  did.  You  know  they  tried 
to  force  them  to  once,  but  I  guess 
people  would  rather  make  up  their 
own  minds  about  things.  At  any 
rate,  Brighthopes  didn't  boom." 

"  That's  the  reason  I  like  it,"  was 
the  reply.  "  I  want  some  place  that 
is  very  quiet — where  there  are  no 
crowds." 

Again  he  looked  at  June  with  that 
strange  expression.  He  seemed  to 
be  watching  her  face  for  something 
that  he  did  not  find.  The  reason 
why  he  did  not  find  it  she  did  not 
know  until  long  afterwards^ 

"Yes,  it  is  quiet  here,"  she  ad- 
mitted with  a  smile.  "  But  you 
haven't  seen  much  of  the  village, 
driving  through  in  the  night ;  that  is, 
not  unless  you've  been  here  before." 

"  No,  I  was  never  here  before,"  he 
answered.  **That  is  part  of  the 
charm  of  it.  I  want  to  feel  that  I 
am  living  in  a  place  of  which  I  know 
nothing.  Then  I  can  have  the  sort 
of  pleasure  for  once  that  it  is  my 
business  to  give  other  people  a  great 
many  times." 

June  looked  perplexed.  She  did 
not  comprehend  his  meaning  ;  but 
then  she  was  not  surprised  at  this. 
She  had  never  talked  with  a  lawyer 
before. 

"  I  will  speak  to  Aunt  Deb  about 
it,"  she  said.  "  Or  perhaps  you  had 
better  do  it  yourself." 

"I  would  rather  you  broke  the 
ice,"  Mr.  Havens  returned.  "You 
and  your  aunt  talk  it  over  together 
and  let  me  know  by  the  end  of  the 
week.  Mr.  Sexton  is  going  to  send 
my  trunk  out  to  me,  but  of  course  if 
you  decide  adversely,  I  can  have  it 
taken  on  to  Sweetpines.*" 

Miss  Deborah  was  pouring  the  tea 
when  June,  told  her.    She  was  so 

taken  aback,"  as  she  afterwards  ex- 
pressed it,  that  she  kept  pouring  till 
both  cup  and  saucer  were  full. 

"What  do  you  think  about  it, 
June  ?"  she  asked  when  damages 
had  been  repaired. 


"  It  isn't  for  me  to  say.  Aunt  Deb. 
It's  your  home,  you  know." 

"  No  more  than  'tis  yours,  child.  I 
never  laid  out  to  take  boarders.  There 
ain't  no  need  for  us  to  do  it.  But 
five  dollars  a  week  would  come  in 
mighty  handy.  I  could  give  more 
to  the  missionary  cause,  and  there's 
a  new  sack  I  promised  you  for  next 
winter.  An*  Mr.  Havens  seems  as 
nice  a  spoken  gentleman  as  any  I  ever 
saw.  I'll  have  a  talk  with  him  my- 
self when  I  take  his  supper  up." 

The  favorable  impression  was 
deepened  by  that  "talk,"  and  when 
Miss  Deborah  came  down  stairs 
again  she  announced  that  Mr.  Havens 
was  going  to  stay.  Jim  Dunstable 
was  sitting  on  the  top  step  of  the 
porch,  talking  to  June. 

"  He  wasn't  thinking  of  going  away 
before  his  arm  got  well,  was  he  ?  "  he 
asked  quickly. 

"  Oh  no,"  answered  Miss  Deborah. 
"  And  by  the  way,  Jim,  he  wants  to 
see  you.  He  told  me  to  tell  you  to 
come  up  if  you  stopped  around  to- 
night. You  can  walk  right  up  stairs 
now." 

When  Jim  came  back  in  about  ten 
minutes  he  announced  that  Mr. 
Havens  wanted  to  get  up  beginning 
with  the  next  day  and  had  arranged 
with  him  (Jim)  to  come  each  morn- 
ing and  night  to  help  him  with  his 
clothes. 

"  It's  something  like  being  a  ser- 
vant, June,"  he  added,  but  then  he's 
sick,  an'  he's  a  mighty  pleasant 
fellow,  and — and  I  can  have  an  ex- 
cuse for  comin'  down  here  twice  a 
day,  so  I  said  I'd  do  it.  I  won't 
need  to  put  that  rose  away  to  press. 
You  understand  why,  don't  you, 
June?" 

June  did  not  reply.  She  only 
turned  and  looked  down  at  him, 
while  a  smile  lighted  up  her  face  for 
an  instant.  But  she  was  not  think- 
ing of  Jim  at  all. 

V. 

"DRIGHTHOPES  had  not  been 
^  favored  with  such  a  pleasant 
June  in  years.  There  had  been  only 
one  or  two  days  of  the  usual  fogs 
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rolling  in  from  the  sea,  and  the  tem- 
perature had  at  no  time  been  in- 
sufferably high.  And  to  her  who 
was  the  namesake  of  the  month  it 
had  been  a  period  of  almost  unalloyed 
joy. 

Just  why  this  should  be  so,  June 
would  not permitherself  to  search  into 
too  closely.  She  was  content  to  live  on 
from  day  to  day,  realizing  that  the 
mere  act  of  living  was  a  joy  to  her. 

Mr.  Havens  improved  rapidly. 
Having  Jim  Dunstable  to  help  him 
with  his  toilet,  he  came  down  to 
meals.  These  Miss  Deborah  now 
served  in  the  sitting  room. 

"It  was  jest  about  as  handy  as  the 
kitchen,"  she  said,  apologizing  to  her- 
self for  the  concession. 

Her  admiration  for  the  boarder 
who  had  come  to  them  in  such  a 
strange  way  was  quite  outspoken. 

**  There  ain't  any  nonsense  about 
him,"  she  told  Mrs.  Dunstable.  **He 
don't  seem  to  have  no  bad  habits. 
When  he  smokes  he  takes  a  pipe  an' 
not  one  o*  them  vile  smellin'  paper 
things,  an'  always  tries  to  give  me 
an'  June  as  little  trouble  as  possible." 

"  But  Deborah,"  Sarah  Dunstable 
replied,  lowering  her  tones  impres- 
sively, "  ain't  you  afraid  to  have  such 
an  attractive  young  man  about  so 
much  with  June  ?  You  know  how 
quick  girls  are  to  take  up  with  hand- 
some faces  an'  fine  clothes?" 

This  talk  was  being  held  in  the 
church  yard  after  service,  and  at  this 
point  some  one  else  came  up  and 
joined  them,  interrupting  whatever 
reply  Miss  Deborah  might  have 
given.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  could 
not  think  of  any  to  make  at  the  mo- 
ment. She  considered  it  quite  provi- 
dential that  Jane  Peck  had  come  up 
when  she  did. 

She  got  away  as  quickly  as  possible, 
sought  out  June  from  the  group  of 
young  people  that  had  collected 
around  her,  and  started  home.  She 
wanted  a  chance  to  think  over  calmly 
what  Sarah  Dunstable  had  put  into 
her  mind.  But  before  they  reached 
the  church  gate  Jim  Dunstable  came 
to  walk  along  with  June,  and  Miss 
Deborah  found  that  she  did  not  re- 
quire any  more  time  in  which  to 


come  to  a  conclusion  in  regard  to 
the  matter. 

Sarah  Dunstable  is  just  jealous 
for  her  boy  Jim,"  she  decided.  "  I 
ain't  goin*  to  worry  myself  a  mite 
over  it.    It's  all  a  pack  of  nonsense." 

But  if  Miss  Deborah  could  have 
read  her  niece's  inmost  thoughts, 
she  would  not  have  been  so  ready  to 
dismiss  Jim's  mother's  suggestion  as 
"nonsense."  For  to  June  Ogden 
Havens  was  the  embodiment  in  flesh 
and  blood  of  all  that  was  chivalrous, 
romantic  and  picturesque  in  the 
books  she  loved. 

Not  that  he  paid  any  more  atten- 
tion to  her  than  to  Miss  Deborah  ; 
he  was  as  scrupulously  gallant  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other.  It  was  not  until 
he  discovered  June's  fondness  for 
reading  that  he  talked  more  with  the 
niece  than  with  the  aunt.  Then  he 
brought  down  from  his  room  one  or 
two  of  the  newest  novels  and  dis- 
cussed their  plots  with  June,  to  find 
out  which  she  would  prefer  to  read 
first. 

June  wished  she  dared  ask  him  to 
read  either  one  or  both  of  them 
aloud.  His  voice  seemed  to  possess 
a  perennial  charm  for  her.  She  had 
often  wished,  too,  that  he  would  tell 
more  about  himself — of  his  home, 
and  whether  he  had  any  sisters  or 
not.  But  of  these  matters  he  never 
spoke.  His  conversation  was  either 
about  books  or  Brighthopes. 

"  Seems  to  me  as  if  he  had  some 
worriment  or  other  on  his  mind, 
June,"  Miss  Deborah  remarked  once 
or  twice. 

He  received  very  few  letters  and 
wrote  none,  and  no  one  came  to  call 
on  him  after  Mr.  Sexton's  visit  that 
day.  Miss  Deborah  had  taken  pains 
to  circulate  the  report  that  their 
boarder  was  a  lawyer  from  New 
York.  The  villagers  received  this 
announcement  with  distinct  disap- 
pointment. They  had  hoped  for 
something  with  more  of  a  tinge  of 
mystery  or  romance  about  it  Never- 
theless they  were  all  anxious  to  see 
him,  and  many  of  them  made  it  in 
their  way  to  pass  the  Wickstead  cot- 
tage as  often  as  possible  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  the  boarder. 
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But  there  was  no  piazza  and  when 
Mr.  Havens  walked  for  exercise  he 
generally  strolled  up  and  down  be- 
neath the  trees  in  the  orchard  at  the 
rear. 

On  the  Sunday  following  Mrs. 
Dunstable's  remark  to  Miss  Deborah, 
however,  he  asked  if  he  might  ac- 
company June  to  church. 

"  I  haven't  been  for  a  good  many 
months,"  he  owned  with  a  smile.  "  I 
think  I  should  enjoy  going  here  and 
hearing  you  play." 

"You  must  sing  then,"  she  replied. 

"How  do  you  know  I  can  sing? " 
he  asked  quickly. 

"  I  think  you  can  from  the  way 
you  talk,"  she  answered,  flushing 
slightly. 

"  Why,  how  do  I  talk  t "  he  per- 
sisted. "  I  never  knew  that  you  could 
test  a  person's  musical  abilities  by 
his  manner  of  speech." 

June  began  to  look  a  little 
frightened. 

"Perhaps  I  am  wrong,"  she  said 
evasively.    "  Maybe  you  can't  sing." 

"Well,  I  shall  let  you  decide  for 
yourself  this  morning,"  he  replied 
with  a  smile. 

"You'll  come  up  to  the  choir  with 
me  then  }  "  June  asked  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  think  of  facing  the 
whole  congregation  in  this  guise," 
and  Mr.  Havens  glanced  down  at  the 
silk  sling  in  which  his  arm  rested. 

"It  isn't  a  regular  choir,"  June 
hastened  to  explain.  "You  can  keep 
your  back  to  the  people  just  the 
same.  Those  that  sing  just  stand  up 
around  the  organ  with  me." 

"  On  those  conditions  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  stand  by  you; "  and  so 
that  morning  the  villagers  were 
treated  to  the  sensation  of  beholding 
the  interesting  stranger  enter  the 
church  with  Miss  Deborah  and  June, 
and  then  continue  on  up  to  the 
organ  with  the  latter. 

He  was  certainly  very  handsome, 
and  his  voice  was  a  peculiarly  sweet 
tenor.  Afterwards  Mr.  Derringby 
hurried  down  from  the  pulpit  to 
thank  him  for  his  assistance  in  the 
service.  Then  Kitty  Blaisdell,  Bessie 
Scott,  and  Dora  Ranney  crowded 
about,  and  there  was  nothing  for 


June  to  do  but  introduce  them^ 
especially  since  Bessie  and  Dora 
sang  in  "  the  choir." 

Jim  Dunstable  hovered  on  the  out- 
skirts, running  the  rim  of  his  hat 
nervously  through  his  fingers.  June 
did  not  seem  to  see  him  at  all.  In- 
deed she  did  not  see  anybody  but 
Mr.  Havens.  Not  that  she  kept  look 
ing  at  him  fixedly,  but  it  was  he  that 
occupied  all  her  thoughts.  She  for- 
got Mr.  Sexton's  speech  that  day 
about  "  Ida,"  refused  to  remember 
that  six  months  hence  the  stranger 
would  in  all  probability  have  for- 
gotten her ;  she  thought  only  of  the 
joy  of  the  present,  a  joy  that  was  at 
its  most  intense  point  when  Havens 
left  Bessie  Scott  and  stepped  over  to 
ner  side  to  take  the  book  he  had 
carried  to  church  for  her.  So  they 
two  went  off  together,  leaving  Jim  to 
follow  behind  with  Miss  Deborah. 

But  when  they  reached  the  church- 
yard gate.  Havens  paused. 

"  Hadn't  we  better  wait  for  your 
aunt  ?"  he  said.  "  She  may  not  care 
about  coming  alone." 

So  from  this  point  on  all  four  re- 
turned in  company.  While  they 
were  getting  dinner  ready  June  told 
of  that  little  remark  at  the  gate,  and 
in  consequence  the  Havens  stock 
rose  still  higher  in  the  Wickstead 
market. 

It  was  the  Monday  night  following 
this  Sunday  that  Jim,  sitting  in  his 
usual  position  on  the  top  step  of  the 
stoop,  suddenly  came  out  with  the 
question  : 

"  What  makes  you  think  Mr. 
Havens  is  a  lawyer,  June?" 

"Why,  Aunt  Deb  told  me  he 
was,"  and  the  niece  related  the 
course  of  reasoning  which  had  led 
Miss  Deborah  to  this  conclusion. 

"  Well,  I  don't  believe  he's  a 
lawyer  at  all,"  asserted  Jim  bluntly. 

"Why  don't  you  think  so,  Jim?'* 
Miss  Deborah  wanted  to  know.  "He's 
surely  not  a  minister  or  a  doctor." 

"  No,  nor  a  lawyer  either,"  per- 
sisted Jim. 

"What  do  you  think  he  is,  then  ?" 
asked  June  in  her  quiet  way.  It  was 
dark  enough  to  hide  the  flashing  of 
her  eyes. 
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^  I  don't  know.  I'll  ask  him, 
shall  I?" 

"  No,  Jim,  I  wouldn't  do  that,"  said 
Miss  Deborah.  "  He  might  take 
offense.  If  he  isn't  a  lawyer,  he's 
^omethin'  like  it  that  makes  men 
quiet  an'  studious,  so  it  don't  matter 
if  we  don't  know  everything  down 
to  the  last  jot." 

And  thus  the  summer  went  on. 
Mr.  Havens's  arm  healed  quickly, 
and  presently  he  was  able  to  dispense 
with  Jim's  services.  The  latter 
young  man  had  quite  a  nest  egg  and 
talked  of  going  to  the  city  at  once 
to  make  a  start  without  waiting  till 
fall.  He  came  but  seldom  to  the 
Wickstead  cottage  now  that  his 
duties  did  not  call  him  there.  And 
June  never  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  come  oftener.  Mr.  Havens 
always  accompanied  her  to  church 
now.  Miss  Deborah  declared  she 
had  hopes  of  his  "  taking  a  stand," 
when  members  were  admitted  in 
September.  She  appeared  to  be  the 
only  one  in  Brighthopes  who  did 
not  see  how  absorbed  June  had  be- 
come in  the  handsome  new  boarder. 

"  I  guess  it's  because  he's  right  in 
the  house  with  'em,"  Mrs.  Peck  con- 
fided to  her  friend  Mrs.  Dunstable. 
"  You  see  there  is  no  way  to  count 
how  many  times  he  calls  a  week." 

It  was  the  third  Wednesday  in 
August  that  Jim  Dunstable  went  to 
the  city  to  see  if  he  could  find  an 

opening."  His  father  drove  him 
over  to  Colt's  Foot  early  in  the 
morning  to  catch  the  first  train,  and 
went  for  him  again  in  the  evening. 
He  had  not  succeeded  in  his  quest, 
but  nevertheless  he  seemed  excited. 
He  was  restless,  too,  and  twitched 
uneasily  in  his  seat  in  the  buggy. 

"  If  you'll  stop  here,  father,"  he  said 
finally,  when  they  reached  the  cross 
roads  by  the  big  pine,  "  I'll  get  out 
an'  take  a  wa,lk  over  to  the  village. 
You  needn't  drive  around  that  way. 
I'll  be  home  presently." 

"  I  can  drive  around  just  as  well 
as  not,  Jim,"  said  the  old  man,  who 
was  very  proud  of  his  eldest  son. 

"  No,  father,  there's  no  need." 
Jim  was  already  out  of  his  seat  with 
a  foot  on  the  step,  and  before  the 


buggy  had  come  to  a  standstill  he 
had  leaped  out  and  was  striding 
with  his  long  paces  over  che  road 
that  led  straight  to  the  Blaisdells' 
store  in  Brighthopes. 

After  watching  him  till  his  figure 
was  blotted  out  in  the  night,  Mr. 
Dunstable  started  up  his  horse  again 
and  drove  slowly  homeward  by  the 
short  cut,  thinking  how  natural  it 
was  for  boys  to  want  to  gather  on 
the  store  porch  to  chat.  He  had 
done  it  in  his  own  youth. 

But  Jim  did  not  stop  at  the  store. 
He  went  directly  past  it,  unseen  in 
the  darkness,  and  did  not  halt  until 
he  reached  the  Wickstead  gate.  Here 
he  paused  for  an  instant.  He  looked 
up  at  the  room  over  the  parlor. 
There  was  no  light  there.  He  could 
see  no  one  in  front  of  the  house 
below  stairs  either.  But  while  he 
stood  there  the  strains  of  June's 
organ  fell  on  his  ear. 

She  was  playing  softly  in  the  dark, 
one  of  the  voluntaries  she  used  in 
church.  Jim  wondered  if  she  was 
alone.  He  went  hastily  on  and  put 
his  head  in  at  the  sitting  room  win- 
dow. 

"  June,"  he  called  softly. 

"Why,  Jim,  is  that  you  ?  How  you 
scared  me !  I  didn't  hear  the  gate 
latch  click."  Miss  Deborah  was 
sitting  close  by  the  window.  "  Come 
in  ;  we  were  just  about  practicing 
for  Sunday.    June,  light  the  lamp." 

But  when  June  entered  the  room 
it  was  Mr.  Havens  who  was  doing 
this. 

"Tell  me,  Jim,"  asked  June  as 
they  shook  hands,  "  did  you  get  a 
place?" 

"  No,  not  yet,"  he  answered. 

He  spoke  cheerfully.  He  seemed 
to  be  elated  over  something. 

June  handed  him  a  book  and  they 
began  to  sing,  after  waiting  a  discreet 
interval  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  relate  any  of  his  city  experiences 
he  might  be  disposed  to  tell.  But 
Jim  said  nothing  except  in  answer  to 
questions,  so  they  went  on  with  the 
practicing. 

At  last  June  announced  that  she 
was  tired  of  playing,  and  turned 
away  from  the  organ.    Mr.  Havens 
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promptly  rose  and  offered  her  his 
5eat. 

**  I  am  going  up  stairs,"  he  said. 
^'See,  it  is  my  bedtime,"  and  he 
showed  her  his  watch,  which  pointed 
to  half  past  nine.  "  Good  night,  Dun- 
stable," and  he  shook  hands  with 
the  caller. 

"  He's  making  a  practice  of  what 
he  calls  early  hours  while  he's  here," 
Miss  Deborah  explained  when  he  had 
gone. 

**  I  should  think  he'd  need  to,"  re- 
sponded Jim  solemnly. 

He  rose,  stepped  over  and  care- 
fully closed  the  door  leading  into 
the  entry  way,  and  then  took  a  news- 
paper from  his  pocket. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that, 
Jim?" 

It  was  June  who  put  the  question, 
sharply  and  suddenly. 

"  You'll  understand  when  you  read 
this,"  he  replied. 

He  had  finished  smoothing  out  the 
creases  of  the  paper,  and  now 
pointed — a  little  triumphantly,  it 
must  be  confessed — to  the  subjoined 
paragraph. 

Ogden  Havens,  leading  man  of  Spately's 
Comedians,  is  spending  the  summer  quietly 
at  Brighthopes,  New  Jersey.  He  is  to 
start  on  the  road  with  a  new  play  in  the 
latter  part  of  September. 

All  three  read  these  sentences,  as 
Jim  held  the  paper  in  the  glare  of 
the  lamp  on  the  organ.  There  was 
dead  silence  in  the  room.  In  through 
the  open  windows  came  the  see  saw 
song  of  "Katy  did,  Katy  didn't," 
while  a  cricket  that  had  found  its 
way  inside  chirped  cheerfully  from 
the  kitchen.  So  long  did  the  silencfe 
in  the  sitting  room  last  that  at  length 
Jim  broke  it  himself. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  said,  crumpling  the 
paper  together  in  his  hands. 

"  There  can't  be  any  mistake  about 
it,  can  there,  June  ?  It  says  *  quietly 
at  Brighthopes.'    An'  a  play  actor !  " 

Miss  Deborah  looked  appealingly 
from  June  to  Jim  as  if  mutely  implor- 
ing one  or  the  other  to  say  some- 
thing that  would  disprove  the  asser- 
tion of  the  types.  But  June  said 
nothing.  She  remained  there,  lean- 
ing against  the  organ,  staring  at  the 


spot  where  the  paper  had  been  held 
as  if  it  were  there  still  and  she  could 
not  take  her  eyes  away. 

"  I'll  let  him  stay  tonight,"  Miss 
Deborah  finally  resumed  ;  "  but  he 
must  go  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing.   A  play  actor  !  " 

She  dropped  to  a  seat  on  the 
lounge  on  which  Mr.  Havens  had 
been  placed  that  night  when  she  and 
June  had  helped  him  into  the  house, 
then,  seeming  to  recollect  this  fact, 
she  got  up  quickly  and  sat  down  on 
one  of  the  high  backed  chairs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room.  The 
Wicksteads  were  of  Puritan  stock, 
and  in  their  eyes  the  playhouse  was 
as  much  the  court  of  the  Evil  One  as 
the  church  was  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Lord. 

"  I  told  you  I  thought  he  wasn't  a 
lawyer."  Jim  was  human;  he  couldn't 
resist  saying  this. 

**  And  to  think  he  should  have  im- 
posed on  us  all  these  weeks  !  "  mut- 
tered Miss  Deborah,  tapping  her  foot 
impatiently  on  the  carpet. 

**  He  didn't  impose  on  us,  Aunt 
Deb.  He  thought  we  knew  it  all  the 
time.    It  was  our — our  stupidity." 

June  roused  herself  to  make  this 
response,  and  then  sat  down  on  the 
organ  stool,  resting  her  elbows  on 
the  keyboard. 

"  He  thought  we  knew  ? "  echoed 
Miss  Deborah.  "  How  could  he 
think  that,  and  then  see  that  we  let 
him  stay  on  just  the  same  ? " 

"  But  maybe  he  doesn't  think  it  is 
wicked  to  be  an  actor,"  June  sug- 
gested. "  Of  course  he  doesn't,"  she 
added,  gaining  courage  as  she  real- 
ized whom  she  was  defending,  **or 
he  wouldn't  be  one." 

"  And  you  stand  up  for  him,  June  ?" 
Miss  Deborah  stared  at  her  niece 
with  curiosity  in  her  gaze,  as  if  she 
saw  the  girl  for  the  first  time. 

"  You  have  stood  up  for  him,  too. 
Aunt  Deb,"  returned  June,  beginning 
to  run  her  fingers  nervously  back  and 
forth  across  the  noiseless  keys.  "  He 
isn't  made  any  worse  himself  hy  what 
we  have  found  out  about  him,  is  he  ? " 

Miss  Deborah  was  speechless  for  a 
moment.  She  sat  there  looking  at 
June  steadily,  so  steadily  that  at  last 
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her  niece  flinched  beneath  the  pitiless 
gaze,  a  bright  spot  began  to  burn  in 
either  cheek,  and  she  turned  her  face 
to  Jim. 

"  Have  you  seen  anything  wrong 
about  Mr.  Havens,  Jim  ?"  she  asked. 

"  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  have,  June," 
was  the  reply.  Young  Dunstable  was 
standing  in  the  doorway,  as  if  unde- 
cided whether  to  go  or  stay,  the 
newspaper  rolled  up  into  a  tight 
bundle  in  his  hand.  **But  if  Miss 
Deborah  doesn't  want  him  here  any 
longer  that's  reason  enough  for 
sending  him  off,  isn't  it  ?  "  Jim  added 
this  after  an  instant's  pause  as  if  to 
gain  courage  to  say  what  was  in  his 
mind. 

"  Yes,  but  to  have  him  sent  away 
because  he  is  what  he  is — I'm  sure 
he  thought  we  knew  what  it  was  all 
the  time."  With  the  breaking  off  in 
her  sentence  June  began  to  speak 
rapidly. 

**  Yes,  so  you  told  us  once  before, 
June."  Miss  Deborah  spoke  with 
withering  calmness.  Then,  rising 
and  turning  to  Jim,  she  added,  "I'm 
much  obliged  to  you,  Jim,  I'm  sure, 
for  the  news  you've  brought  us. 
You'd  better  step  around  in  the 
morning.  There'll  likely  be  some 
carting  to  be  done  up  to  the  Foot." 

Taking  this  as  a.  dismissal,  Jim 
said,  "Good  night,  I'll  be  around 
about  nine,  Miss  Deborah.  Good 
night,  June." 

But  the  girl  made  no  response. 
She  was  closing  the  lid  of  the  organ 
and  did  not  look  round.  The  next 
instant  Jim  was  gone,  and  the  gate 
latch  clicked  behind  him.  June 
turned  away  from  the  organ  and 
faced  her  aunt. 

"  You  made  me  positively  ashamed, 
June,  before  Jim,  to  stand  up  for 
that  man  the  way  you  did.  And  him 
a  play  actor  !  "  There  was  an  inde- 
scribable ring  of  contempt  in  Miss 
Deborah's  manner  of  pronouncing 
this  compound  word.  "What  pos- 
sessed you  ? " 

June  darted  a  swift  look  of  sur- 
prise at  her  relative.  Was  it  possible 
the  latter  had  not  yet  guessed  the 
true  state  of  affairs  ? 

"It  seems  unjust,  as  I  said,  to  con- 


demn a  man  for  what — for  what  his 
surroundings  may  have  been,  and 
not  for  what  he  is  himself.  Perhaps 
I  shouldn't  have  spoken.  Your 
judgment,  of  course,  is  better  than 
mine.  Aunt  Deb.  Maybe  it  is  best  to 
send  him  away  in  the  morning." 
•  As  she  spoke  June  stepped  up  to  the 
lamp  on  the  center  table  and  turned 
it  down,  preparatory  to  blowing  it 
out. 

"Wait,  June!"  Miss  Deborah 
spoke  in  a  strange  tone.  Her  niece's 
sudden  change  of  opinion  had  started 
the  suspicions  which  her  frank,  out- 
spoken defense  of  Mr.  Havens  had 
failed  to  arouse.  She  came  up  close 
to  the  table,  and,  reaching  over,, 
turned  up  the  light  again.  Then 
with  a  quick  movement  she  seized 
June's  hand  and  exclaimed  :  "June 
Heath,  look  me  in  the  face  and  tell 
me  that  you  are  not — not  bewitched 
by  this  man.  That — the  Lord  help^ 
me — you  are  not  in  love  with  him  ?  " 

Miss  Deborah  dropped  June's  hand, 
and  quickly  catching  the  exquisitely 
molded  chin  in  her  shriveled  fingers 
mercilessly  held  the  gin's  head  up  so 
that  she  could  look  straight  into  her 
eyes.  For  one  instant  these  gazed 
steadily  out  steadily  out  before  them ; 
then  they  dropped  to  the  carpet. 

With  a  smothered  cry  of  anguish 
the  elder  woman  caught  the  younger 
in  her  arms  and  pressed  her  tightly 
to  her  breast. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  my  pet,"  she  whis- 
pered through  her  tears.  "  The 
misery  has  come — it's  come.  The 
Lord  help  us  both  !  " 

June,  dry  eyed,  submitted  to  the 
embrace  without  a  word.  There 
was  nothing  that  she  could  say. 
When  she  was  released  she  went  out 
mechanically  into  the  entry  to  lock 
the  front  door,  while  Miss  Deborah 
blew  out  the  lamp.  Then  they  both 
went  up  stairs. 

VI. 

SINCE  Mr.  Havens  had  been  able 
to  come  down  to  breakfast. 
Miss  Deborah  had  postponed  that 
meal  from  seven  o'clock  until  half  an 
hour  later.    On  the  morning  follow- 
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ing  the  revelation  she  stepped  across 
the  hall  and  knocked  on  the  door  of 
the  spare  room  a  good  half  hour  be- 
fore the  usual  time. 

"  Tm  not  going  to  have  the  whole 
house  disarranged  for  a  play  actor  /  " 
she  muttered  to  herself. 

June,  with  the  first  streak  of  dawn, 
had  fallen  into  a  sleep  produced  by 
utter  weariness  of  soul.  Miss  De- 
borah started  to  awaken  her,  and 
then  paused.  "  No,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "perhaps  she  will  sleep  on 
until  after  he  is  gone.  That  will  be 
so  much  the  better." 

She  trod  softly  and  went  down 
stairs  to  get  the  breakfast.  Some- 
how the  knowledge  that  June  was 
sleeping  gave  her  a  little  bit  of  com- 
fort. She  had  wondered  during 
those  long  waking  hours  of  her  own 
how  she  could  take  up  the  burden  of 
life  again  with  this  awful  weight  on 
her  heart. 

It  would  have  been  hard  enough 
to  bear  in  any  case — the  feeling  that 
June  had  given  her  deepest  affection 
to  another,  but  when  this  other  was 
such  a  one  as  Mr.  Havens  the  cross 
was  doubly  heavy.  But  now  June 
slept,  and  Miss  Deborah  worked 
feverishly  to  prepare  breakfast.  If 
she  could  only  get  that  man  out  of 
the  house  before  the  girl  awoke  ! 

Presently  she  heard  his  step  on 
the  stairs.  She  had  just  gone  into 
the  sitting  room  to  place  the  radishes 
on  the  table.  He  was  dressed  in  his 
white  flannel  suit,  and  this  morning 
had  tied  a  black  and  white  sash 
around  his  waist.  He  had  never 
worn  one  of  these  before. 

"  It's  one  o'  them  contraptions  he 
wears  in  the  theater,  I  suppose,"  she 
thought  now,  with  a  little  shiver. 

"  Beautiful  day,  Miss  Wickstead," 
he  began,  saluting  her  with  the  Jittle 
bow  with  which  he  always  favored 
them  by  way  of  greeting.  "Aren't 
you  a  little  earlier  than  usual  this 
morning  ?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Havens,  I  am,"  Miss 
Deborah  replied.  She  was  glad  now 
that  he  wore  that  thing  about  his 
waist.  It  helped  to  inspire  her  with 
the  contempt  which  she  felt  his  voca- 
tion deserved.     "And  I  am  early 


with  a  purpose,  too.  I  want  to  give 
you  plenty  time  to  pack  up  so's  you 
can  catch  the  ten  o'clock  train  from 
the  Foot." 

"Why,  Miss  Wickstead,  I  wasn't 
proposing  to  take  that  train."  As 
he  spoke  the  boarder's  eyes  were 
fix€d  on  June's  vacant  chair,  as 
though  he  connected  her  in  some 
way  with  the  misunderstanding. 

"But  I  propose  that  you  shall  take 
that  train,  Mr.  Havens." 

Miss  Deborah's  tone  was  hard,  but 
the  hand  with  which  she  passed  his 
cup  of  coffee  shook  a  little. 

Mr.  Havens  opened  his  handsome 
gray  eyes  to  their  widest,  and  was 
speechless  from  surprise  for  the  in- 
stant. 

"  I  don't  understand.  Miss  Wick- 
stead," he  said  finally.  "  Is  it  that 
you — that  you  want  to  get  rid  of 
me?" 

"I  have  been  deceived,  Mr. 
Havens,"  Miss  Deborah  responded. 
She  was  feeling  in  her  pocket  for 
something,  and  presently  drew  forth 
her  hand  clutching  a  roll  of  bills. 
"  Here,"  she  added,  with  a  sudden 
movement  reaching  across  the  table 
and  placing  the  money  beside  his 
plate,  "  here  is  all  you  have  paid  me 
for  board  since  you  have  been  here. 
Take  it ;  it  seems  to  have  the  taint  of 
sin  to  me.  Jim  will  be  around  at 
nine  and  will  see  to  your  trunk." 

Miss  Deborah's  emotions  were  get- 
ting the  mastery  of  her.  She  feared 
her  voice  was  going  to  break.  She 
rose  hastily,  and  catching  up  the 
coffee  pot  swept  with  it  out  into  the 
kitchen. 

Havens  was  in  the  doorway  the 
next  minute. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  having 
been  deceived.  Miss  Wickstead  ? "  he 
said.  "  I  did  not  stay  on  here  under 
pretense  of  having  to  stay  until  my 
arm  was  entirely  well.  I  was  par- 
ticular about  that ;  I  took  pains,  too, 
to  let  you  know  that  I  was  a  member 
of  the  profession,  so  " 

She  broke  in  on  him  hastily. 

"That's  what  that  Mr.  Sexton  said 
you  both  were.  Does  that  mean  a 
play  actor?" 

There  was  an    instant's  pause. 
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while  the  two  looked  at  each  other,  a 
wave  of  comprehension  rolling  in  on 
the  minds  of  both.  Then, 

"  I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Havens, 
with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head. 

It  was  all  a  mistake.  I  shall  go  at 
once." 

He  turned  away  and  went  up 
stairs.  In  the  upper  hall  he  met  June. 
She  read  in  his  face  that  her  aunt 
had  told  him. 

"Good  by,"  she  said,  and  put  out 
her  hand. 

An  irresistible  impulse  impelled 
her  to  this,  a  feeling  that  there  would 
be  no  other  opportunity  of  parting 
with  this  man  who  had  come  into 
her  life  like  a  charm.  June  was  not 
a  city  society  girl,  trained  to  subdue 
all  her  natural  desires,  compelled  by 
conventionality  continually  to  wear 
the  mask.  Now  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  keep  out  of  her  face  the 
sorrow  she  felt  at  what  had  hap- 
pened. Havens  read  it  at  a  glance, 
and  he,  too,  acted  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment. 

He  took  her  hand  in  both  of  his. 

"Miss  Heath — June,"  he  said 
softly,  "  you  have  been  a  good  angel 
to  me  this  summer.  I  have  been  a 
better  man  for  knowing  you.  Per- 
haps we  may  meet  again.  Good  by." 
He  bent  down,  pressed  his  lips  twice 
to  the  hand  he  held,  and  then  went 
hastily  into  his  own  room,  as  June 
fled  back  into  hers.  She  closed  the 
door  softly  behind  her,  and  then 
stood  with  her  forehead  pressed 
against  it,  a  dumb  look  of  agony  on 
her  face. 

The  sound  of  the  pump  down 
stairs  aroused  her.  She  feared  that 
her  aunt  would  come  up  and  find  her 
dressed.  She  felt  that  she  could  not 
see  Mr.  Havens  before  witnesses. 

With  feverishly  impatient  fingers 
she  began  to  unbutton  her  gown, 
and  soon  crept  back  into  bed  again. 
Here  she  lay  while  the  sun  streaks 
grew  shorter  and  shorter  on  the  car- 
pet, listening  to  the  creaking  of  the 
boards  in  the  room  across  the  hall. 

He  was  going.  She  would  never 
see  him  again.  The  one  romance  of 
her  life  was  to  be  snuffed  out  ere  it 
had  fairly  begun  to  burn.  She  closed 


her  eyes  and  tried  to  imagine  what 
her  feelings  would  be  if  it  were  other- 
wise— if  it  was  her  wedding  morn- 
ing, and  he  was  to  go  away  not 
alone,  but  with  her.  So  many  girls 
were  made  happy  in  this  way  ;  why 
was  she  left  out  ? 

Then  came  the  recollection  of  that 
"Ida"  she  had  heard  Mr.  Sexton 
mention.  It  was  some  actress,  doubt- 
less, she  decided  now,  who  had  played 
with  Mr.  Havens  and  taken  a  fancy 
to  him.    How  could  she  blame  her?' 

How  she  would  like  to  see  him  act ! 
Of  course  she  had  never  been  in  a 
theater  in  her  life,  but  she  had  read 
about  them.  She  did  not  see  how 
they  could  be  such  wicked  places. 
Mr.  Havens  was  certainly  not  a  bad 
man.  How  blindly  prejudiced  her 
aunt  was  !  If  it  had  not  been  for 
this,  he  would  have  stayed  on  per- 
haps for  a  month  longer  and — beyond 
that  June  did  not  think. 

Now  she  heard  Jim's  voice  in  the 
hall.  He  had  come  up  for  Mr. 
Havens's  trunk.  Jim  was  glad,  she 
supposed,  that  things  had  turned 
out  as  they  had.  He  would  expect 
to  walk  home  from  church  with  her 
again  now.  But  she  was  not  going 
to  church — not  the  next  Sunday,  at 
any  rate. 

At  this  moment  she  was  conscious 
that  the  door  was  opening  softly. 
Her  aunt  was  coming  in  to  see  if  she 
was  still  asleep.  June  closed  her 
eyes  hastily  and  lay  perfectly  still. 
She  heard  the  boards  creak  as  Miss 
Deborah  came  over  to  the  bedside. 
Without  seeing  her,  the  girl  knew 
that  she  was  standing  there,  looking 
down  pityingly  into  her  face.  For  a 
full  minute  she  stood  there,  then 
went  out,  closing  the  door  behind 
her.  June  heard  Mr.  Havens's  step  in 
the  hall. 

"  I  shall  never  see  him  again."  The 
words  seemed  to  burn  like  fire  into 
June's  brain.  She  got  up  and  tip- 
toed across  the  room  to  the  front 
window.  Here  she  knelt  down  and 
looked  out  between  the  slats  of  the 
shutters.  The  Dunstables'  two  seated 
wagon  was  standing  by  the  hitching 
post.  Jim  had  just  caught  up  the 
lines,  and  Mr.  Havens  was  stepping 
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in  beside  him.  The  second  seat  had 
been  taken  out,  and  the  trunk  was  in 
its  place. 

June's  breath  came  quickly.  She 
felt  the  tears  welling  up  to  blur  her 
sight.  She  fought  them  back.  She 
must  see  the  last  of  him. 

Now  he  was  taking  off  his  hat 
gravely  to  some  one — Aunt  Deb, 
probably,  in  the  doorway.  Jim  had 
started  Bess — the  carriage  was  mov- 
ing off.  Mr.  Havens  turned  his  head 
quickly  and  glanced  for  an  instant 
up  at  the  room  that  held  the  watcher 
at  the  window. 

June  dropped  her  head  forward, 
\\\\  it  rested  on  her  hand,  the  one 
clutching  the  window  sill,  the  one  his 
lips  had  touched. 

Then  she  rose  hastily  and  began 
to  dress  herself  again.  In  twenty 
minutes  she  was  down  stairs. 

"You've  had  a  nice  long  sleep, 
haven't  you,  child  1 " 

This  was  Miss  Deborah's  greeting 
as  she  kissed  her  niece  lightly  on  the 
forehead.  June  did  not  make  a  direct 
reply. 

"You  need  not  have  saved  any 
breakfast  for  me.  Aunt  Deb,"  she 
said,  seeinjsr  the  coffee  still  standing 
on  the  stove.  "  I  can  wait  till  din- 
ner now." 

"No,  child,  you  mustn't  do  that," 
and  her  aunt  insisted  on  her  eating 
what  she  had  set  aside. 

Neither  spoke  of  the  matter  that 
was  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of 
each,  till  late  in  the  forenoon,  when 
they  were  both  cleaning  the  spare 
chamber.  Miss  Deborah  suddenly  re- 
marked:  "That  Jim  Dunstable  is 
one  out  of  a  thousand.  He  never 
told  nobody  about  what  he  saw  in 
the  paper.  Folk's  won't  suppose 
but  what  Mr.  Havens  was  called 
away  on  his  own  account." 

June  made  no  reply  to  this ;  the 
remark  did  not  call  for  any  answer, 
but  Miss  Deborah  waited  a  little 
anxiously  to  hear  one  ;  then,  as  none 
came,  she  heaved  a  little  sigh,  and 
went  down  stairs  with  a  collection  of 
scraps  she  had  gathered  from  the 
bureau  drawers. 

"She's  standin'  it  better  than  I 
was   afraid   she   would,"   was  her 


thoughts.     "  Maybe  she  was  took 
just  in  time  after  all." 

June  was  surprised  herself  at  the 
way  she  "  stood  it."  And  yet  it  was 
not  resignation  altogether ;  there 
seemed  to  be  expectancy  in  it  as  well. 
Just  why  this  was  so,  June  could  not 
explain.  It  seemed  to  be  a  convic- 
tion born  of  that  parting  in  the  upper 
hall  and  of  that  backward  glance  at 
her  window.  She  had  a  feeling 
that  all  was  not  over  yet  and  that 
she  could  afford  to  be  resigned.  As 
the  days  went  by  and  the  girl  gave 
no  outward  manifestations  of  a 
broken  heart.  Miss  Deborah  began 
to  hope  that  the  old  times,  just  as 
they  had  been  before  that  eventful 
night  of  the  birthday  party,  would 
come  back  again.  No  one  outside^ 
except  Jim,  knew  of  what  had  occurr- 
ed, and  even  he  did  not  know  what 
Miss  Deborah  herself  had  found  out 
about  June's  attitude  toward  the 
actor. 

When  Sunday  came  round  June 
changed  her  mind  and  went  to 
church.  Jim  was  there,  but  he  did 
not  offer  to  walk  home  with  her. 
The  girls  in  the  choir  expressed  their 
regret  at  losing  such  a  good  singer 
as  Mr.  Havens,  but  they  added  that 
they  supposed  a  man  like  him  would 
not  want  to  bury  himself  in  Bright- 
hopes  longer  than  two  or  three 
months,  any  way.  June  could  not 
take  offense  at  this.  Nobody  ever 
thought  of  standing  up  for  the  village 
nowadays. 

Jim  did  not  come  near  the  house 
all  that  day,  though  he  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  call  some  time 
on  Sunday.  June  felt  grateful  to 
him  for  staying  away.  She  had  not 
hitherto  given  him  credit  for  pos- 
sessing so  much  tact  and  thought- 
fulness. 

Mr.  Havens  had  left  on  Thursday, 
and  on  Tuesday  night  of  the  week 
following  June's  spirits  began  to 
droop.  Just  what  she  had  been  ex- 
pecting she  could  not  have  put  into 
words  herself,  but  after  the  first  out- 
burst of  regret  that  inward  buoyancy 
of  spirit  already  mentioned  had 
come  to  her  and  had  given  her 
strength  to  go  about  her  daily  tasks 
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with  an  apparently  cheerful  resigna- 
tion to  the  force  of  circumstances. 
Now  that  almost  a  week  had  passed, 
her  heart  began  to  sink  within  her. 

At  night  when  she  went  to  bed, 
and  long  after  Miss  Deborah  was 
slumbering  peacefully  by  her  side, 
she  lay  thinking  of  all  that  might 
have  been. 

**  If  he  was  bad,  wicked,  I  could 
stand  it,"  she  murmured.  "I  would 
know  then  that  it  was  wrong  in  me  to 
Ihink  of  him.  But  he  was  so  different 
from  other  actors  I  have  read  about. 
I  wonder  whether,  if  he  had  told 
Aunt  Deb  about  it  himself,  it  would 
have  made  any  difference.  Still,  if  he 
had  stayed,  it  would  have  been  only 
for  a  few  weeks  longer  at  most,  and 
then  he  would  have  gone  away  just 
the  same,  and  forgjotten  me  as  quickly 
as  he  has  now.  But  I  must  keep 
Aunt  Deb  from  knowing.  I  can't 
forget  that  night." 

It  was  June's  custom  ta  walk  daily 
to  the  post  office.  Not  that  she  or 
Deborah  received  many  letters ;  but 
then  there  was  no  telling  when  old 
Mr.  Heath  would  write,  and  they 
would  have  felt  badly  to  think  that 
his  letter  had  lain  in  the  office  over  a 
day.  The  mail  came  in  at  half  past 
ten,  but  on  this  Wednesday  morning 
it  was  nearly  twelve  before  June  pre- 
sented herself  at  the  little  window  in 
the  center  of  the  block  of  glass  faced 
pigeon  holes.  Miss  Wickstead  had  no 
box  ;  for  four  or  five  letters  a  year  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  hire  one,  so 
young  Gus  Blaisdell  always  had  to 
run  over  the  pile  of  miscellaneous 
mail  when  June  appeared.  But 
there  was  not  much  mail  matter  of 
any  sort  in  the  Brighthopes  post 
office,  and  the  postmaster  and  his  as- 
sistants usually  remembered  who 
were  the  favored  ones  each  day.  So 
on  this  occasion  Gus  remarked 
cheerfully,  as  soon  as  he  saw  June  : 
There's  a  letter  for  Miss  Heath  !  " 

"  For  me  !  "  exclaimed  June.  She 
had  heard  from  her  grandfather  only 
three  days  before.  It  was  not  prob- 
able that  he  would  write  so  soon 
again.  Her  breath  began  to  come 
and  go  quickly.  How  long  Gus  was 
in  sorting  over  that  pile  ! 


He  glanced  with  lingeringcuriosity 
at  the  superscription  on  the  envelope 
which  he  finally  handed  over  to  her. 
It  was  a  square  one,  of  better  paper 
than  usually  found  its  way  into  the 
Brighthopes  mail  bag.  The  hand- 
writing June  did  not  know,  but  she 
had  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  whose 
it  was.  She  hoped  her  face  did  not 
light  up. 

With  the  precious  square  of  paper 
held  firmly  between  her  fingers,  she 
turned  quickly  away,  quite  forgetting 
the  call  she  had  planned  to  pay  Kitty 
Blaisdell  up  stairs. 

VII. 

JUNE  did  not  go  directly  home. 
Holding  the  letter  crushed 
tightly  together  in  her  hand,  so  that 
passers  by  might  not  see  it,  she  kept 
on  along  the  main  street  in  the 
direction  of  Colt's  Foot.  She 
did  not  dare  to  read  it  yet.  She 
thought  that  if  she  kept  on  beyond 
the  village  boundaries  she  could 
walk  along  the  road  and  read  as  she 
walked  without  exciting  comment. 

When  she  had  left  the  last  house 
behind  her,  she  took  a  hairpin  from 
her  head  and  slit  open  the  envelope. 
Although  she  knew  beforehand  per- 
fectly well  from  whom  the  letter  was, 
when  she  drew  it  out  she  looked 
first  at  the  signature  on  an  inside 
page.  Yes,  there  it  was — "Ogden 
Havens,"  in  such  a  clear  cut  hand, 
perfectly  emblematic  of  the  man 
himself.  Then,  with  a  long  breath 
of  exquisite  happiness,  she  turned 
back  to  the  first  page  and  began  to 
read.  She  knew  the  path  so  well 
that  she  did  not  need  to  look  ahead 
of  her. 

Here  is  what  she  read  : 
Dear  June : 

I  can't  put  out  of  my  mind  the  way  you 
looked  at  me  that  last  morning.  I  have 
thought  of  you  every  hour  of  the  day  since. 
It  is  not  often  that  two  souls  seem  to  sp>eak 
to  each  other  as  ours  have  done.  I  want 
to  see  you  again.  Are  we  to  allow  the 
prejudice  of  one  who  is  no  closer  kin  to 
you  than  aunt  to  stand  between  us  and 
our  happiness  ? 

I  cannot  expect  you  to  answer  this  by 
letter.  I  know  how  it  would  be  talked  over 
at  the  post  office.    I  shall  have  to  take  an 
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affirmative  reply  for  granted.  You  will 
receive  this  in  the  ten  thirty  mail  Wednes- 
day'mornine.  I  shall  be  at  Colt's  Foot 
that  day,  and  at  noon  will  come  to  the  big 
pine  at  the  cross  roads.  May  I  not  hope  to 
find  you  there  waiting  for  rae  ?  If  you  do 
not  come  by  one  o'clock  I  shall  g^ve  you  up. 

Devotedly  yours, 

Ogden  Havens. 

June  seemed  to  be  scarcely  breath- 
ing when  she  finished  reading.  The 
finger  of  fate  seemed  to  be  beckon- 
ing her  on.  Before  leaving  the 
house  she  had  told  her  aunt  about 
her  plan  to  stop  in  and  see  Kitty 
Biaisdell,  and  now  here  she  was, 
walking  on  the  Colt's  Foot  road  and 
almost  at  the  big  pine,  and  it  must  be 
nearly  noon  now.  It  was  twenty 
minutes  to  twelve  when  she  left  the 
post  office. 

Oh,  what  should  she  do  ?  There 
was  so  little  time  in  which  to  con- 
sider. She  looked  at  that  last  sen- 
tence again — "  If  you  do  not  come 
by  one  o'clock  I  shall  give  you  up." 
It  was  her  last  chance  for  happiness. 
This  is  what  she  must  have  been  ex- 
pecting during  the  past  six  days. 
Now  that  it  had  come,  was  she  going 
to  put  it  aside  and  go  back  and  live 
out  the  old  life,  regretting  all  her 
days  that  she  had  not  taken  the  cup 
of  joy  when  it  was  at  her  lips  ? 

She  tried  to  reason  the  thing  out 
logically.  Where  was  the  wrong  in 
her  going?  She  had  perfect  con- 
fidence in  this  man.  Her  aunt  had 
more  than  once  declared  that  he  was 
a  perfect  gentleman  ;  the  only  thing 
she  had  against  him  was  that  he 
made  his  living  by  following  a  call- 
ing against  which  she  had  inherited 
a  prejudice.  And  after  all  as  "Ogden" 
said— June  thought  of  him  this  way 
for  the  first  time  with  a  thrill  of 
rapture — she  was  not  her  mother. 
There  was  nothing  said  in  Scripture 
about  the  honoring  other  relatives 
than  parents.  To  be  sure  her  Aunt 
Deb  had  been  very  good  to  her  and 
would  be  almost  heart  broken  at 
losing  her,  but  then  would  not  she, 
June,  be  heart  broken  if  she  did  not 
go?  And  what  of  him?  He  must 
love  her  very  deeply  indeed,  and 
might  not  losing  her  make  a  dif- 
ferent and  much  worse  man  of  him  ? 


Thus  June  reasoned,  while  the 
color  flared  in  her  cheeks  and  her 
heart  beat  as  if  it  were  a  bird  con- 
fined within  her  breast  struggling  to 
be  free.  And  all  the  while  she  was 
walking  on  in  the  direction  of  the 
cross  roads  and  the  big  pine. 

The  rumble  of  a  wagon  behind 
her  suddenly  broke  in  on  her 
thoughts. 

"Why,  June,  where  be  ye  goin*, 
over  to  the  Foot?  Get  in  an'  I'll 
give  you  .a  lift." 

It  was  farmer  Peck,  and  he  had 
pulled  up  his  team  beside  her. 

"No,  thank  you,"  she  replied, 
wondering  if  he  could  hear  her,  for 
her  voice  sounded  to  herself  like  a 
whisper.  "  I've  only  come  out  for  a 
walk.  I'm  going  back  now.  A  nice 
cool  day,  isn't  it  ? " 

She  had  turned  around,  and  as  with 
a  nod  Mr,  Peck  drove  on,  she  began 
walking  in  the  direction  of  the 
villag:e.  ^ 

It  came  to  her  that  this  was  a 
warning.  But  she  moved  very  slowly. 
She  wished  she  had  asked  Mr.  Peck 
what  time  it  was. 

Then  the  thought  came  over  her 
that  he  would  meet  Mr.  Havens. 
What  would  he  think  ?  Perhaps  he 
might  even  tell  that  he  had  seen  her 
walking  out  on  the  Colt's  Foot  road. 
In  that  case  Ogden  might  come  driv- 
ing into  the  village  to  find  out  why 
she  had  changed  her  mind.  She  felt 
that  she  could  not  see  him  in  her 
aunt's  presence.  She  must  turn 
around  and  meet  him  and  tell  him 
not  to  come. 

She  glanced  back  over  her 
shoulder.  Mr.  Peck's  farm  wagon 
had  vanished  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  She 
turned  and  began  to  walk  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  the  cross  roads  again. 
She  would  see  Mr.  Havens  and  ex- 
plain to  him  that  he  must  not  come 
again  in  this  way.  It  would  make 
talk  in  the  village,  even  though  to 
her  own  thinking  it  might  be  all 
right. 

As  she  had  now  fully  made  up  her 
mind  what  she  was  going  to  do,  she 
could  move  faster,  and  in  a  little 
while  the  big  pine  came  in  sight. 
And  just  as  June  saw  it,  she^aw  a  , 
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buggy  drive  up  from  the  road  that 
ran  to  Blakeman's  Mills.  The  occu- 
pant must  have  seen  her  at  the  same 
moment,  for  the  next  instant  she 
noticed  that  the  carriage  was  coming 
toward  her. 

And  now  a  sudden  cowardice  took 
possession  of  her.  She  wished  that 
she  could  turn  and  flee,  but  she  knew 
that  the  horse  would  be  certain  to 
overtake  her.  But  she  might  get  over 
the  fence  and  strike  across  the  fields 
to  the  woods  beyond. 

"June,  bless  you  for  this  ! 

It  was  too  late.  The  buggy  had 
come  to  a  standstill  by  her  side, 
Havens  had  leaped  out  and  now  was 
close  beside  her,  taking  both  her 
hands — in  one  of  which  she  still  held 
his  letter. 

The  sight  of  his  face,  the  touch  of 
his  fingers,  the  fascination  exerted 
over  her  by  his  entire  personality,  put 
to  flight  all  her  vacillating. 

I  came  to  show  you  how  fully  I 
trust  you,"  she  said.  "  But  I  must 
not  stay." 

**  Not  stay?"  he  repeated.  "Why, 
I  have  quantities  to  talk  to  you 
about.  Come,  get  into  the  carriage. 
We  will  drive  over  the  road  to  the 
mill  ruins  ;  no  one  goes  that  way,  I 
take  it ;  I  see  it  is  all  grass  grown. 
Come." 

He  made  a  motion  to  assist  her 
into  the  buggy.  She  drew  back  for 
an  instant ;  then  with  sudden  de- 
cision placed  her  foot  on  the  step. 

"I  am  doing  nothing  that  I  am 
ashamed  of/' she  reflected.  "And  I 
can  take  the  short  cut  across  the 
Durkins'  meadow  home." 

He  sprang  in  quickly  after  her, 
turned  the  horse,  and  started  the 
animal  off  at  a  walk 

"You  didn't  meet  Mr.  Peck,  did 
you  ?"  June  asked,  with  a  sudden  re- 
collection. "A  man  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  with  a  reddish  beard,  and 
driving  a  farm  wagon." 

"  No.    Was  he  on  this  road  ^" 

"  He  was  going  toward  the  Foot. 
He  must  have  passed  before  you 
turned  the  corner.  I  didn't  think 
you  knew  so  much  about  the  roads 
here." 

"I  studied  them  for  your  sake." 


Ogden  bent  his  head  down  close 
to  hers  to  say  this.  June  kept  her 
eyes  fastened  on  the  dashboard.  She 
was  afraid  to  raise  them  lest  he 
might  read  that  in  them  which  it 
seemed  unmaidenly  to  express  so 
openly.^ 

"  How  is  your  arm  ?  "  she  asked  in 
a  low  voice. 

"  Getting  along  famously,"  he  re- 
plied. "  But  we  don't  want  to  talk 
of  myself.  I  want  to  talk  of  you — to 
look  at  you.  Come,  let  me  see  you 
as  I  did  that  morning  when  I  went 
away." 

June  raised  her  eyes  timidly. 
Havens  took  one  swift  glance  ahead, 
then  suddenly  bent  down  and  kissed 
her. 

"  We  are  engaged,  you  know,"  he 
said  quickly  in  response  to  the  surg- 
ing color  in  her  cheeks. 

"  No,  no,"  she  exclaimed,  half 
rising.  "Please  let  me  out,  Mr. 
Havens.  I  ought  not  to  have  come."^ 

He  halted  the  horse  immediately. 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  presumed,"  he 
whispered  in  her  ear.  "It  was  only 
my  deep  love  for  you  that  over- 
powered me.  Here,  wait,  I  will  get 
out  and  help  you." 

In  a  moment  she  was  on  the 
ground  and  had  started  along  the 
road  toward  the  big  pine. 

"  June,"  he  called  after  her,  "  aren't 
you  going  to  say  good  by  ?  " 

She  turned  around  and  put  out  her 
hand. 

"  If  it  is  clear  I  shall  be  at  the  pine 
again  on  Monday,"  he  said.  He 
pressed  her  hand  tightly  for  an  in- 
stant, then  went  back  to  the  buggy 
and  drove  off. 

June  heard  the  horse's  hoof  beats 
on  the  road.  They  had  been  together 
surely  not  more  than  ten  minutes,, 
and  he  had  come  all  the  way  from 
New  York  to  see  her. 

How  thoughtful  he  was  not  to 
tease  her  to  stay  after  he  had  sur- 
prised her  with  that  kiss !  What 
was  that  he  had  said  about  their  be- 
ing engaged  ?  That  meant  that  they 
were  to  be  married  some  time. 

She  stopped  for  an  instant  and 
placed  her  hand  over  her  heart. 
What  if  that  day  dream  she  had  had 
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that  morning  when  Mr.  Havens  went 
away  should  come  true  ! 

She  went  on  again  rapidly,  as  if 
thus  Monday  would  be  brought 
around  the  more  quickly.  She 
reached  the  cross  roads  and  started 
back  towards  the  village.  As  the 
first  house  came  into  view  she  re- 
collected the  letter  she  still  carried 
in  her  hand.  She  thrust  it  into  the 
bosom  of  her  dress  and  then  went  on 
to  the  post  office. 

Arrived  here,  she  went  around  to 
the  doorway  that  led  to  the  stairs 
and  mounted  to  the  Blaisdells'  apart- 
ment. Kitty  was  just  sitting  down 
to  the  dinner  table. 

"You  must  stay,  June,"  she  said  as 
she  kissed  her. 

And  June  stayed.  She  did  not 
dare  go  home  to  her  aunt  without 
explaining  that  sh6  had  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  remain  with  Kitty. 

What  to  do  with  that  letter  was  a. 
problem  to  her. 

"  I  must  burn  it,"  she  finally  de- 
cided, and  that  night,  while  her  aunt 
was  in  next  door  talking  with 
Patience  Yerks,  she  lifted  the  lid  of 
the  kitchen  stove  and  dropped  it  in 
on  the  glowing  coals. 

For  the  rest  of  the  week  she  lived 
in  a  state  of  constant  inward  excite- 
ment. Over  and  over  again  in  her 
mind  she  went  through  that  inter- 
view at  noontime.  So  vividly  did  all 
its  details  come  up  before  her  that  it 
seemed  as  if  she  could  almost  feel 
his  breath  upon  her  cheek  again. 

Two  or  three  times  she  put  to  her- 
self the  question:  "  What  would  Aunt 
Deb  say  if  she  knew?"  And  then 
would  come  up  the  query  again  : 
Had  she  herself  done  wrong  in  meet- 
ing Mr.  Havens  ? 

At  times  she  would  decide  this  in 
the  affirmative,  and  look  upon  her- 
self as  the  most  depraved  of  mortals. 
At  others  the  recollection  of  that 
sentence  in  his  letter  about  Miss 
Deborah's  kinship  to  her  would  as- 
sert itself  to  proclaim  that  there  was 
no  sin  in  her  act. 

It  was  on  Sunday  that  the  former 
feeling  predominated.  Mr.  Derring- 
by  preached  on  covetousness,  and 
June  felt  that  because  she  longed  so 


ardently  for  Ogden  Havens*s  society, 
that  was  just  the  reason  she  ought 
not  to  have  it.  She  resolved  to  put 
him  out  of  her  mind,  and  as  a  means 
of  doing  so  was  very  gracious  to  Jim 
Dunstable  when  he  came  up  after 
service.  Jim  walked  home  with  her, 
and  they  had  a  talk  quite  in  the  old 
style  about  the  way  Deacon  Jarvis 
always  fell  asleep  just  as  soon  as  the 
text  was  given  out,  how  nicely  the 
newest  calf  up  at  the  farm  was  grow- 
ing, and  other  matters  of  local  in- 
terest. 

Before  he  went  off  Jim  asked  if  he 
might  take  June  to  church  in  Colt's 
Foot  that  evening.  There  was  go- 
ing to  be  an  extra  meeting  in  the 
Methodist  church  there,  with  a  min- 
ister from  the  city  to  preside.  June 
said  she  would  be  glad  to  go,  so  at 
seven  o'clock  Jim  drove  round  with 
the  new  buggy  and  they  set  out, 
over  the  very  road  June  had  covered 
on  foot  that  Wednesday  noon. 

She  wondered  now  how  she  could 
ever  have  done  what  she  did.  Here 
was  the  spot  where  Mr.  Peck  had  hail- 
ed her.  What  if  after  all  he  had  looked 
down  that  branching  road,  and 
recognized  the  actor?  What  if  Jim 
knew  about  her  doings  that  day  ? 

If  he  did  he  would  certainly  not 
have  asked  her  to  go  to  church  with 
him  tonight.  But  she  must  not  let 
her  thoughts  wander  in  this  way  ; 
she  must  pay  attention  to  what  he 
was  saying.  He  was  talking  very 
seriously  of  his  prospects.  He  had 
not  yet  secured  a  position  in  the  city. 

**  Father  is  getting  very  feeble 
nowadays,"  he  went  on.  "  I  am 
wondering  if  I  ought  not  to  stay  on 
the  farm.  What  do  you  think  about 
it,  June?" 

"  If  you  see  that  your  father  needs 
you,  I  think,  Jim,  that  you  certainly 
ought  to  stay."  As  she  spoke  she^ 
thought  how  well  the  words  would 
apply  to  herself  and  her  aunt  in  case 
Ogden  Havens  wanted  her  to  go 
away  with  him  as  his  wife. 

"Well,  I'll  stay  for  a  while  longer 
at  any  rate,"  Jim  replied.  "There 
was  a  gentleman  from  the  Foot 
yesterday  looking  the  farm  over. 
You   know  that  south  lot  on  the 
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ridge,  where  you  can  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  ocean  ?  Well,  he  says  there  is 
a  man  in  New  York  who  might  want 
to  buy  that  of  us  and  put  up  a  house." 

**  Then  Brighthopes  might  boom 
after  all !  exclaimed  June,  and  for  a 
little  while  she  forgot  herself. 

But  when  she  bid  Jim  good  by 
later  that  night  at  the  gate,  and 
went  inside  to  find  the  lamp  burning 
low  and  her  aunt  asleep  in  her  chair, 
she  recollected  with  a  sudden  pang 
that  the  next  day  would  be  Monday. 

"  But  I  won't  go,"  she  told  herself, 
and  she  woke  Miss  Deborah  with  a 
kiss. 

Wlien  the  next  day  came,  how- 
ever, it  did  not  rain,  as  June  hoped 
it  might,  and  thus  put  temptation 
out  of  her  way.  The  weather  was  as 
fine  as  it  had  been  on  the  previous 
Wednesday,  and  poor  June  found 
that  she  had  the  whole  battle  to  fight 
over  again. 

"  There's  no  harm  in  seeing  him," 
desire  argued  with  her.  "  Recollect 
how  gentle  and  considerate  he  was 
that  last  time," 

At  twenty  minutes  past  eleven 
June  put  on  her  hat  and  announced 
that  she  was  going  to  the  post  office. 
Miss  Deborah  was  pumping  at  the 
time,  and  only  nodded  her  head. 

"  Maybe  there'll  be  a  letter  for  me 
saying  he  can't  come,"  she  reflected 
as  she  hurried  along. 

But  there  was  nothing  at  all  for 
them  in  the  mail.  As  June  stepped 
out  of  the  store  she  met  Bessie  Scott 
going  in. 

"  Oh,  June,"  Bessie  exclaimed,  "  I 
want  to  see  you  about  the  Fair. 
You'll  take  charge  of  the  grab  bag, 
won't  you  ?  Wait  a  minute  till  I  get 
my  mail  and  I'll  walk  home  with 
you.  There  are  lots  of  things  we 
must  talk  over." 

"  I'm  not  going  home  just  now, 
*  Bessie,"  June  responded,  surprised 
herself  at  the  calmness  with  which 
she  spoke.  **  I'll  stop  at  your  house 
in  a  little  while,  though.  I've — I've 
got  an  errand  first  and  I  must  hurry." 

She  went  on  before  Bessie  could 
respond. 

**  I  shall  be  telling  outright  lies 
presently,"  June  reflected.    "But  I 


will  see  him  this  once  and  tell  him 
that  he  mustn't  come  again,  that — 
that  it  makes  me  unhappy." 

This  time  she  met  no  one  on  the 
road.  She  had  walked  so  rapidly 
that  it  was  not  yet  noon  when  she 
reached  the  big  pine.  A  sense  of 
humiliation  overwhelmed  her  when 
she  saw  that  there  was  no  one  there. 

"  What  if  he  should  not  come  ! " 
she  thought. 

She  half  turned  to  go  back,  but 
halted  to  glance  again  down  the 
grass  grown  road  in  the  direction  of 
the  mill.  Yes,  a  carriage  was  com- 
ing swiftly  toward  her.  He  had  kept 
his  tryst. 

He  drove  his  horse  to  the  side  of 
the  road  and  leaped  out  before  the 
wheels  ceased  to  turn.  He  came 
toward  her  almost  at  a  run. 

"Have  you  been  waiting  long?" 
he  gasped  out,  his  watch  in  his  hand. 
"It  isn't  quite  twelve  yet." 

He  stopped  when  he  was  within  a 
foot  of  her,  devouring  her  face  with 
his  eyes.  She  put  out  her  hand, 
which  he  seized  eagerly  and  carried 
to  his  lips. 

"  This  is  the  last  time,"  she  said. 
"You  must  not  come  again.  It  is  not 
right  for  me  to  meet  you  in  this  way." 

"Yes,  it  will  have  to  be  the  last 
time,  June,"  he  replied  gravely.  "  I 
must  go  away — out  West — very  soon 
now.  You  know  my  season  begins 
next  week.  I  came  to  ask  you — can 
you  guess  what,  June  ? " 

He  took  a  step  nearer  to  her,  but 
still  he  did  not  touch  her.  He  had 
relinquished  her  hands;  she  was 
taking  a  fold  of  her  dress  within  her 
fingers  and  crumpling  it  nervously. 

"  I  want  you  to  go  away  with  me 
as  my  wife,"  he  went  on,  as  she  did 
not  speak.  "  You  know  it  will  be  of 
no  use  to  wait.  Your  aunt  will 
never  feel  differently  towards  me. 
And  what  is  to  become  of  you  when 
she  is  gone  1  And  oh,  June,  I  have 
such  need  of  you  !  You  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  I  meet  every  day  ; 
there  is  something  about  you  that — 
ah  June,  I  love  you.  Is  not  that 
enough  ?" 

He  was  looking  at  her  steadily, 
tenderly,  and  this  time  she  did  not 
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avert  her  eyes.  Hers  met  his  for  one 
instant ;  the  next  she  gave  a  little 
sigh,  half  of  protest,  half  of  exquisite 
happiness.  Then  he  clasped  her  in 
his  arms. 

VIII. 

NONE  of  the  rooms  in  the  Alexis 
House,  Dukesboro,  Ohio, 
were  particularly  cheerful  or  com- 
fortable. Those  opening  on  the  so 
called  court,  whence  the  smells  and 
sounds  from  the  kitchen  came  up  in 
mingled  unpleasantness,  were  especi- 
ally uninviting,  even  on  sunny  days, 
and  on  those  of  cold,  blustering 
November,  such  as  the  present,  were 
not  conducive  to  pleasurable  emo- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  occupants. 
There  was  only  one  person  in  Num- 
ber 136.  She  was  sitting  by  the  win- 
dow to  catch  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  afternoon  light  for  the  sewing 
she  was  doing. 

A  soldier's  coat  of  brilliant  red  lay 
in  her  lap.  She  was  darning  a  rent 
in  one  of  the  sleeves.  A  keen  eyed 
observer  might  have  noted  the  ten- 
derness with  which  she  handled  the 
garment,  and  as  she  bent  closer  over 
it  the  reflection  of  its  deep  coloring 
seemed  apparent  on  her  pale  cheeks. 
A  knock  at  the  door  startled  her. 
"  Come  in,"  she  called,  looking  up 
expectantly. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Havens,  youVe  got 
your  work  basket  out ! "  exclaimed 
the  new  comer.  "The  very  thing 
I  wanted.  Can't  find  mine.  Always 
dump  things  into  my  trunk  with 
such  a  rush  that  the  little  fellows  get 
snowed  under  when  we  first  start  out, 
and  never  turn  up  till  the  big  thaw 
in  the  spring.  I've  got  some  socks 
to  darn.  I've  brought  'em  along, 
see  ?  You  don't  mind  if  I  sit  down 
and  do  them  right  here,  do  you  ?  " 

The  speaker  was  short,  an4  rather 
pretty  when  her  face  was  animated 
as  at  present. 

"Yes,  sit  down  there.  We  can 
use  the  basket  between  us." 

June  smiled,  and  tried  to  make  the 
smile  a  natural  one,  but  it  was  very 
hard  for  her  to  be  friends  with 
Natalie  March.     She  could  never 


put  out  of  her  mind  the  fact  that  it 
was  this  woman  who  every  night  put 
her  arms  about  her  (June's)  hus- 
band's neck,  laid  her  cheek  against 
his,  and  lavished  on  him  ail  the 
caresses  that  a  m^n's  promised  wife 
is  entitled  to  bestow.  Constantly 
during  the  past  six  weeks  June  had 
fought  with  herself  about  this  thing; 
had  told  herself  over  and  over 
again  that  it  was  only  acting,  that 
she  ought  to  have  expected  this 
when  she  married  a  player,  and  that 
she  was  wronging  an  unoffending 
fellow  being  to  feel  as  she  did.  But 
nevertheless  she  still  felt  an  inward 
shiver  creep  over  her  whenever 
Miss  March  came  near  ;  she  was  glad 
that  they  were  in  the  same  party,, 
because  now  they  need  not  shake 
hands. 

"B-r-r !  "  the  leading  ladyof  Spate- 
ly's  Comedians  shuddered  out  the 
expression  somewhat  as  she  would 
have  done  in  the  "Two  Orphans"^ 
snow  scene.  "  This  is  a  little  worse 
than  Ten  Brooks,  isn't  it?  Why 
Spately  should  ever  have  booked 
such  one  horse  towns  passes  my 
comprehension.  I  don't  believe 
Gertie  will  be  able  to  appear  to- 
night. She  took  a  fearful  cold  in 
that  dressing  room.  Why,  the  snow 
blew  right  in  at  the  windows,  and 
when  she  went  in  after  the  last  cur- 
tain, there  was  a  drift  clear  across 
the  floor." 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  June  replied. 
"  Can't  we  do  anything  for  her.  Miss 
March?" 

Gertrude  Rogers,  the  soubrette 
of  the  troupe,  was  the  only  member 
of  the  organization,  outside  of  her 
husband,  with  whom  she  felt  that 
she  could  ever  be  on  terms  of  any- 
thing like  intimacy. 

"  I  guess  not,"  responded  Miss 
March.  "  She's  in  bed  now,  and  Mrs. 
Trim  is  with  her.  The  best  thing 
we  could  do  for  her  is  to  fix  it  so  she 
needn't  play  tonight.  But  how 
we're  going  to  do  that  when  Spately 
has  shipped  all  his  understudies,  is 
beyond  me.  I  have  heard  a  rumor, 
though." 

The  little  leading  lady  lifted  her 
thread  to  her  teeth,  bit  it  in  two,  and 
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darted  a  keen  glance  at  June  as  she 
made  this  remark. 

**  What  is  it  ?  "  June  did  not  speak 
with  much  show  of  eagerness.  She 
had  never  brought  herself  to  feel 
any  interest  in  tbe  gossip  of  the 
"green  room." 

**  Oh,  you  pretend  you  don't  know/* 
and  Miss  March's  archness  would 
have  been  positively  captivating  if 
displayed  for  the  benefit  of  any  other 
companion  than  her  present  one. 

"  I  certainly  don't  know."  There 
was  a  note  of  sharpness  in  June's 
voice.  She  dropped  the  showy  mili- 
tary coat  in  her  lap  and  looked  di- 
rectly at  her  companion. 

"Oh,  you  know,  of  course,  but 
you  don't  comprehend  what  i  mean 
yet.  You  can't  understand  how 
these  things  leak  out  in  an  organi- 
zation like  this." 

Miss  March  took  up  her  work 
again.  June  imagined  that  she  was 
not  going  to  say  any  more  on  the 
subject ;  but  she  was  determined  that 
she  should. 

"  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  of 
what  you  are  talking  about,"  she  re- 
plied. "  And  I  want  to  know — that 
is,  if  it  is  anything  I  am  concerned 
in." 

"  Oh  dear,  the  idea  of  whether 
you  are  concerned  in  it  or  not !  Of 
course  you  are,  very  much  so.  Now 
don't  you  understand  ? " 

"  No,  I  don't.  It  has  something 
to  do  with  Miss  Rogers,  I  suppose. 
I  can't  imagine  how  that  would 
affect  me,  except  to  make  me  feel 
very  sorry  for  her — in  one  way." 

"Then  you  don't  know!"  Miss 
March  dropped  her  hands  and  opened 
her  eyes  in  genuine  surprise.  "  I 
thought  surely  that  Ogden  " 

"That  Mr.  Havens  would  do 
what? "  June  struck  in  with  this  in  a 
way  very  unlike  herself  of  the  old 
days  in  Brighthopes.  But  she  could 
never  endure  hearing  this  woman 
call  her  husband  by  his  first  name, 
although  fully  realizing  that  the  two 
had  known  each  other  for  years. 

"Why,  that  he  would  have  told 
you  about  the  new  arrangement.  I 
thought  it  was  a  fixed  fact,  but  per- 
haps I  am  all  wrong.   It  may  be  only 


gossip."  Miss  March  resumed  her 
work  again  and  had  just  got  as  far 
as  "  By  the  way  "  in  the  introduction 
of  a  new  subject,  when  June  in- 
quired : 

"  Did  he  tell  you  about  it  ? " 

"Well  no,  not  exactly.  He — that 
is,  I  just  heard  " 

"  Ah,  Natalie,  you  here  ?  What  a 
picture  of  domestic  industry  you  two 
make  with  your  flying  needles  !  " 

The  door  had  opened  to  admit 
Ogden  Havens.  He  went  over  to 
take  his  place  behind  June's  chair, 
whence  he  bent  down  to  kiss  her  on 
the  forehead. 

"  What  a  good  little  wife  I  have  !  " 
he  went  on,  holding  up  the  sleeve  of 
the  gaudy  coat  that  lay  in  her  lap. 
"  Her  sharp  eyes  note  every  little  rip 
and  her  faithful  fingers  make  it 
whole  again." 

"  Hear,  hear  !  "  cried  Miss  March 
in  her  boisterous  way.  Then,  rising, 
she  added  :  "But  if  you  are  going  to 
rhapsodize  over  your  marital  happi- 
ness, I  will  withdraw.  I  must  be  go- 
ing, any  way.  I  promised  to  relieve 
Mrs.  Trim  with  Gertie.  Thanks 
ever  so  much,  Mrs.  Havens,  for  the 
use  of  your  basket.  Good  by  till  to- 
night," and  she  was  gone. 

The  instant  the  door  closed  behind 
her,  June  put  up  both  hands  and 
drew  her  husband's  face  down  close 
to  hers. 

"  Ogden,"  she  whispered,  "  what  is 
it  you  are  keeping  from  me?  That 
woman  knows.  I  felt — I  felt  humili- 
ated when  she  saw  that  I  didn't." 

"June,  love,  you  are  oversensitive. 
You  remember  I  have  always  told 
you  so.  She  is  nothing  but  a  flighty 
little  thing,  with  a  good  heart  and 
some  ability." 

"  But  she  knows  something  about 
me  that  I  don't  know  myself,  and 
which  you  have  told  her.  It  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  Gertie  Rogers." 
June  had  now  faced  about,  and,  with 
her  arms  around  her  husband's  neck, 
was  looking  him  directly  in  the  eyes. 

"Oh,  that!"  Havens  pursed  up 
his  lips  as  if  about  to  give  a  long 
whistle,  kissed  June  instead,  and 
broke  into  a  light  laugh.  "  Why,  my 
dear  girl,  one  would  think  from  your 
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manner  that  I  had  privately  con- 
fided to  Natalie  that  you  were  a 
regular  termagant  of  a  wife  and  that 
I  was  thinking  of  proposing  that  we 
take  up  a  residence  in  South  Dakota." 

"Well,  but  you  haven't  told  me 
what  it  is  yet,"  June  persisted  after 
an  interruption  to  speech  the  nature 
of  which  the  reader  will  readily  un- 
derstand. 

"  Oh,  haven't  I  ?  Well,  I  will  do  it 
now.  You  know  that  Gertie  has 
broken  down  ;  she'll  have  to  keep 
up  and  go  through  with  her  part 
some  way  for  a  week ;  then  we'll  get 
whom  do  you  suppose  to  take  it  ?  " 

"  I  can't  imagine,"  replied  June,  in 
utter  simplicity. 

"  Why,  yourself,  to  be  sure  !  Such 
a  charming  soubrette  the  stage  will 
not  have  seen  in  years." 

"  Me  !  "  June  recoiled  from  her 
husband's  attempted  caress  in  a  sort 
of  horror. 

"  Why,  certainly.  Why  not !  You 
can  do  it  easily  enough.  You  know 
her  part  is  a  short  one ;  only  three 
appearances.  You  can  learn  the  lines 
in  an  afternoon.  Wait,  I'll  go  round 
to  Gertie's  room  and  get  them  for 
you  now."  Havens  rose  as  he  spoke, 
and  with  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of 
his  Norfolk  jacket  started  toward  the 
door. 

"  Stop  ! "  June's  voice  had  a  com- 
manding ring  that  her  husband  had 
never  heard  there  before.  He  turned 
quickly,  the  cigarette  he  had  taken 
from  his  pocket  in  his  hand. 

"  At  madam's  service,"  he  said  with 
a  little  bow. 

"Ogden,  come  back  here  and  sit 
down.  You  know  I  could  never  act. 
I  hate  it  for  one  thing ;  it  all  seems 
childish  to  me.  Then  I've  heard  you 
all  say  many  times  that  the  talent 
must  be  born  in  one.  I'm  sure  it 
wasn't  born  in  me.  I  don't  see  how 
it  could  have  been.  Oh  no,  I  could 
never  go  out  and  do  before  all  those 
people  what  poor  Gertie  does."  June 
shivered,  and  catching  Havens's  hand 
looked  up  in  his  face  pleadiagiy. 

He  was  serious  too,  now.  He 
dropped  the  cigarette  back  into  his 
pocket  and  took  the  seat  Natalie 
March  had  vacated. 


"June,"  he  began,  "I  am  sorry 
that  you  look  at  the  thing  in  this 
way.  I  thought  that  first  prejudice 
of  yours,  imbibed  of  course  from 
your  aunt,  would  have  worn  away 
by  this  time.  But  that  aside,  it  is 
not  my  wish  that  you  go  on  the  stage; 
it  is — well,  it  is  Mr.  Spately's  com- 
mand." 

"  Command  !  Ogden,  what  do  you 
mean  ? "  The  coat  dropped  from 
June's  lap  as  she  leaned  suddenly 
forward.  Before  replying.  Havens 
stooped  over,  picked  it  up,  and 
placed  it  across  his  knee. 

"  Well,  perhaps  that  is  too  sweep- 
ing, but  I'll  tell  you  just  how  the 
matter  stands.  You  know  we  haven't 
been  playing  to  very  good  receipts 
of  late.  I  can  see  that  my  salary  is 
pretty  steep  for  Spately  to  stand  up 
under  just  at  present,  but  you  know 
that  we  can't  live  on  less,  and  I  can't 

?et  anything  else  at  this  time  of  year, 
wo  or  three  days  ago  Spately  hinted 
to  me  that  something  would  have  to 
be  done.  I  can  be  dismissed  with 
two  weeks'  notice.  Gertie's  illness 
presents  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
You  take  her  place  and  Spately  will 
be  spared  keeping  one  member  of 
the  company,  and  my  salary  will  re- 
main the  same." 

*'  Then  I  shan't  be  paid  at  all  for 
what  I  do?  "  said  June.  "It  will  be 
an  act  of — of  charity  for  Mr.  Spately." 

"  No,  no ;  you  mustn't  look  at  it 
that  way,  my  dear.  It's  an  act  of 
necessity  on  our  part.  Of  course  I 
hate  to  ask  you  to  do  it.  But  you 
know  just  how  we  stand  financially." 

"Yes,  I  know."  June  took  the 
coat  up  from  Havens's  knee  and  be- 
gan to  ply  her  needle  again. 

"Then  I'll  go  and  get  the  book  for 
you  at  once.  I'll  be  back  in  a 
moment,  and  then  we'll  have  a  little 
private  rehearsal  all  by  ourselves." 
Havens  rose  quickly  and  left  the 
room. 

When  she  was  alone  June  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands  and  breathed 
out  two  words  :  "  Aunt  Deb  !  "  Her 
eyes  hid  from  her  present  surround- 
ings, she  saw  again  the  little  two 
story  cottage,  her  organ  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  sitting  room,  Luke,  the 
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cat,  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  win- 
dow sill,  the  tea  kettle  singing  softly 
from  its  place  on  the  kitchen  stove, 
the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  quietly 
ticking  off  the  minutes  of  the  days 
that  were  always  days  of  peace. 

It  was  very  seldom  she  permitted 
herself  to  recall  these  things,  but 
now  she  felt  as  if  she  had  come  to 
another  crisis  in  her  life.  With  a 
tumultuous  rush  all  those  fateful 
happenings  of  six  weeks  previous 
came  trooping  on  the  heels  of  those 
other  memories.  She  saw  herself 
again  going 'to  keep  a  third  appoint- 
ment at  the  big  pine,  a  meeting 
after  which  there  had  been  no  part- 
ing. Then  swiftly  on  the  canvas  of 
her  mind  were  painted  the  scenes 
that  followed — the  hasty  marriage  in 
the  minister's  parlor  in  New  York, 
her  ecstatic  happiness  in  possessing 
the  one  who  held  all  her  heart,  the 
pleading  note  for  forgiveness  to 
Aunt  Deb,  then  the  beginning  of 
those  weary  days  of  travel  of  which 
the  end  was  not  yet. 

And  Ogden  !  Had  he  proved  to 
her  all  she  hoped  he  would?  But 
perhaps  she  had  hoped  for  too  much. 
She  was  so  inexperienced.  Of  his 
love  she  had  no  reason  to  doubt ;  he 
seemed  as  devotedly  fond  of  her  as 
ever.  But  then  he  had  so  many 
things  to  occupy  his  mind.  He  was 
a  favorite  in  the  company,  with  the 
men  as  well  as  with  the  women.  He 
could  not  give  all  his  spare  time  to 
his  wife  ;  she  ought  not  to  expect 
that.  But  some  way  she  had  planned 
things  out  so  differently  in  her  mind. 

And  now  here  was  this  matter  of 
going  on  the  stage.  It  hurt  her  that 
Natalie  March  should  have  known 
about  the  thing  before  she  herself. 
She  could  imagine  how  they  had  all 
talked  her  over  with  regard  to  her 
being  able  to  fill  the  role,  Ogden 
among  them.  It  reminded  her  of 
the  way  Jim  Dunstable  used  to  dis- 
cuss the  good  and  bad  points  of  the 
horses  on  the  farm.  It  was  not  the 
product  of  a  person's  skill  of  hand 
or  brain  that  was  under  the  micro- 
scope, so  to  speak,  but  the  person 
himself. 

How  could  she  undergo  the  ordeal  ? 


She  felt  that  it  would  be  utterly  be- 
yond her  power  to  speak  a  word  in 
that  glare  of  light  and  before  that 
sea  of  faces.  And  then  to  feel  that 
opera  glasses  were  leveled  at  her 
from  all  quarters  of  the  house  !  Then 
Gertie's  part  was  one  so  foreign  to 
June's  nature — a  sort  of  daughter  of 
the  regiment,  who  was  hail  fellow 
well  met  with  the  troops.  No,  no,  she 
could  not  do  it !  When  the  curtain 
rose  she  would  stand  there  like  a 
statue  from  simple  physical  inability 
to  move  or  -speak. 

But  what  then  ?  Suppose  she 
failed  ?  Ogden's  salary  would  be 
cut  down  or  else  he  would  be  dis- 
missed, and  she  knew  that  with  a 
cessation  of  income  there  would  be 
nothing  for  them  to  live  upon.  Ogden 
was  frightfully  extravagant.  He 
never  saved  anything.  She  wondered 
how  he  ever  managed  to  get  through 
the  summer  vacation.  She  must  try 
to  do  her  best.  Here  was  Ogden 
back  with  the  book  now. 

She  listened  very  meekly  and 
attentively  to  his  reading  of  her 
lines. 

"  But  you've  seen  Gertie  do  it  fifty 
times,"  he  added.  "  Here,  take  the 
book  and  let  me  see  what  you  can 
make  of  your  entrance  scene." 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  act  it  out 
here  ?  "  poor  June  said  faintly. 

"  Of  course.  That  ought  to  be 
easier  than  on  the  stage.  Go  in  the 
closet  yonder  and  imagine  that  to  be 
the  wings.  Now  when  I  give  you 
your  cue  come  bounding  in,  with  that 
hop  and  skip  Gertie  uses." 

June  obediently  stationed  herself 
in  the  desired  position,  but  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  her  to  throw 
herself  into  the  part.  She  could  only 
think  what  foolishness  it  all  seemed, 
and  at  the  given  signal  stepped  over 
the  sill  with  such  a  palpably  made  to 
order  smile  and  languid  voice  that 
Ogden  wrung  his  hands  and  then 
put  them  up  in  front  of  his  face  to 
shut  out  the  travesty. 

"You  surely  can  do  better  than 
that,  my  dear,"  he  said,  **  Come,  try 
again." 

June  did  try  again,  and  many 
times,  until  it  grew  too  dark  for  her 
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to  read  the  lines,  although  by  this 
she  knew  those  first  ones  by  heart 
from  constant  repetition. 

"Try  it  once  more  now  without 
the  book,"  Ogden  said  then.  "Just 
forget  that  you  are  June  Havens  ; 
put  yourself  in  the  place  of  Matey 
Spry^  and  live  it." 

June  made  one  more  effort  and  did 
improve  a  little  this  time.  Her  hus- 
band praised  her  liberally  and  they 
had  a  half  hour  of  chat  in  the  twi- 
light that  atoned  to  the  girl  for  all 
that  had  gone  before. 

When  they  went  down  to  dinner 
Natalie  March  announced  that  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  Gertie 
to  appear  that  evening.  There  was 
some  discussion  about  what  would 
be  done  in  the  premises,  a  discussion 
promptly  ended  by  Mr.  Spately's  ap- 
pearing and  announcing  that  Mrs. 
Havens  must  take  the  part  and  go 
through  with  it  even  if  she  was 
obliged  to  read  the  lines.  He  added 
that  he  would  go  before  the  curtain 
and  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  audi- 
ence. Havens  attempted  some  pro- 
test, but  the  manager  shut  him  up 
with  "  you  know  what  you  can  do, 
then." 

"  I  can't  eat  any  more,  Ogden," 
June  whispered,  and  together  they 
left  the  table. 

"  I  must  wear  Gertie's  costumes,  I 
suppose,"  she  said,  as  they  mounted 
the  stairs. 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "You  two  are 
about  the  same  figure.  I  presume 
Spately  had  this  in  mind  when  he 
thought  of  you." 

"Ogden,  I  want  you  to  know," 
June  said  softly,  when  they  entered 
the  room  and  he  took  up  the  book 
again,  "  that  it  is  for  your  sake  I  am 
doing  this." 

His  response  satisfied  her — for  the 
time — and  with  firm  determination 
she  set  about  acquiring  as  clear  a 
knowledge  of  her  part  as  she  could 
in  the  limited  time  at  her  command. 

But  there  were  only  two  hours  left 
before  she  was  to  step  out  upon  the 
scene,  and  at  the  end  of  them  she 
stood  in  the  wings,  the  book  in  her 
hand  for  a  last  look,  despair  almost 
i^t  her  heart,  for  even  the  presence  of 


her  husband  by  her  side  at  this,  the 
supreme  moment,  was  denied  her. 
He  was  on  the  stage. 

At  last  came  the  signal,  and  with 
a  desperate  resolve  to  forget  for  the 
time  that  she  had  ever  been  June 
Heath,  the  poor  girl  threw  down  the 
book  and  went  on. 

She  got  through  somehow,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  prompter,  but 
there  was  no  recall  for  her,  as  there 
had  frequently  been  for  Gertie.  But 
the  others  tried  to  encourage  her  as 
best  they  could — for,  with  all  their 
strange  ways,  June  could  not  but 
admit  that  they  were  all  kind  hearted 
— and  she  applied  herself  diligently 
to  the  study  of  the  lines  she  had  to 
say  in  the  next  act. 

When  it  was  all  over  Mr.  Spately 
came  up  to  take  her  cold  hand  in  his 
and  say,  "Tomorrow  night's  bills 
shall  bear  the  name  June  Heath." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  ! "  June  snatched  her 
hand  away  quickly,  a  look  of  horror 
on  her  face. 

"  Why,  what  is  wrong  ?  "  exclaimed 
the  manager.  "  I  was  talking  the 
matter  over  with  Ogden  and  we  both 
agreed  that  it  was  better  not  to 
have  you  put  down  as  *  Mrs.,'  and 
we  imagined  that  your  maiden 
name  " 

"  Anything  but  that,  anything  but 
that."  June  repeated  the  words 
slowly,  and  tried  to  smile. 

"  Very  well,  then,  we  will  put  down 
anything — a  nom  de  guerre^  eh  ?  "  and 
thus  it  came  about  that  the  part  of 
Matey  Spry  was  played  thenceforth  by 
"  Miss  Florence  Ray." 

IX. 

T^HE  weeks  that  followed  that  first 
appearance  of  June's  were 
memorable  ones.  That  she  lived 
through  them  was  a  standing  matter 
of  wonder  to  her. 

Gertie  Rogers  was  too  ill  to  be 
moved  when  the  company  departed 
from  Dukesboro.  So  she  was  left 
behind  with  no  one  to  care  for  her 
but  the  chambermaid  of  the  hotel. 
To  be  sure  her  sister  had  been  tele- 
graphed for,  but  she  was  in  New 
York,  and  it  was  not  yet  certain 
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-whether  she  would  be  able  to  come 
to  her  or  not.  June's  heart  bled  for 
the  girl,  whose  identity  she  some- 
times felt  as  if  she  had  stolen.  It 
was  cruel,  she  declared  to  herself,  for 
them  all  to  go  off  and  leave  her 
behind  in  this  way,  but  there  were 
the  relentless  dates  booked  ahead 
away  back  in  the  previous  spring. 
The  next  night  they  were  to  play  in 
Xenia,  two  hundred  miles  away,  and 
nobody  could  be  spared. 

"  That's  the  way  it  would  be  if  I 
were  to  fall  ill,"  June  told  herself. 
**  Even  Ogden  couldn't  stay  with  me. 
Oh,  it  is  a  fearful  life  ! " 

She  recalled  the  time  when  she 
nad  longed  so  ardently  \o  see  "  her 
flesh  and  blood  hero  "  on  the  stage. 
The  first  night  had  quenched  all  her 
<iesires  in  this  direction.  Now,  since 
she  had  become  a  member  of  the 
company  herself,  saying  the  same 
words,  going  through  the  same 
motions  at  the  same  hour  every 
night,  she  conceived  a  positive  loath- 
ing for  everything  connected  with 
the  theater. 
\  Sometimes  she  tried  to  imagine 
what  life  would  be  for  her  with  her 
husband  under  different  conditions. 
A  house  of  their  own,  to  which  he 
would  return  every  night  with  an 
evening  before  them  for  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  each  other's  society.  Now 
of  this  there  was  none.  Every  week 
day  night  was  occupied  in  playing, 
and  on  Sunday  they  almost  always 
made  a  big  "jump  "  to  a  town  several 
•hundred  miles  distant,  involving  a 
long  railroad  ride.  June  had  not 
entered  a  church  since  leaving 
Brighthopes. 

Of  this  early  home  of  hers  she  had 
thought  more  than  ever  of  late. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  since 
she  had  begun  to  act  she  had  more 
time  to  think.  She  was  not  so  con- 
stantly with  her  husband.  There 
was  for  instance  a  certain  period  in 
the  play  when  she  was  on  the  stage 
for  twenty  minutes  with  nothing 
particular  to  do  but  recline  on  a 
mossy  rock,  so  called,  and  watch 
the  evolutions  of  the  troops.  At 
such  times  she  forgot  the  glitter  of 
tinsel  by  which  she  was  surrounded, 
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seemed  not  to  hear  the  blare  of 
trumpet  and  beat  of  drum  ;  her  mind 
was  filled  with  the  peace  that  had 
been  hers  w^hen  she  and  her  aunt  had 
lived  their  uneventful  existence  in 
the  little  white  cottage  by  the  bend 
in  the  road. 

Ah,  that  bend  in  the  road  !  For 
how  much  was  it  responsible !  If 
it  had  not  been  there  how  many 
things  there  were  that  might  not  have 
happened  !  June  caught  her  breath 
sometimes  in  a  little  gasp  as  she  put 
to  herself  the  question  whether  she 
wished  that  the  road  was  straight 
just  there.  Was  it  true  that  she 
wished  she  had  never  met  the  man 
who  was  now  her  husband  ? 

But  when  the  curtain  fell  and  he 
came  back,  pushing  his  way  through 
the  troopers,  to  give  her  his  hand 
and  assist  her  to  rise,  she  looked 
back  on  such  a  question  with  a  kind 
of  terror,  and  clung  closely  to  his 
arm  as  they  hurried  out  through  the 
dingy  wings.  Yes,  she  still  loved 
him  deeply,  but  how  much  she  had 
given  up  for  his  sake  ! 

And  what  had  he  given  up  for  her  ? 
This  query  came  into  her  mind  one 
Sunday  afternoon  as  she  stood  by  a 
window  of  their  hotel  in  Cincinnati. 
They  had  arrived  in  time  for  dinner 
and  would  have  a  day  and  a  half  in 
which  to  rest.  Havens  had  gone  out 
when  they  left  the  dining  room, 
saying  that  he  had  several  friends  in 
the  city  whom  he  wanted  to  call 
upon. 

"  I'll  be  back  by  four,  June,"  he 
added  ;  **  then  we'll  go  for  a  walk." 

And  the  wife  had  been  looking 
forward  to  this.  It  would  seem  to 
put  them  more  on  a  plane  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  And  now  it  was 
almost  half  past  four  and  he  had  not 
come  yet. 

Yes,  what  had  Ogden  Havens 
given  up  for  her  sake?  Certainly 
not  much  of  his  money,  for  was  she 
not  now  contributing  her  share  to 
their  support?  Nor  had  he  ceased 
to  spend  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
around  the  hotel  corridors  with  Mr. 
Spately  and  some  of  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  with  whom 
June  had  as  little  to  do  as  possible. 
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He  was  selfish  ;  perhaps  he  was 

tired  of  her  already.    Very  likely  

June's  heart  stood  still  for  one  in- 
stant as  she  recalled  the  squibs  in 
the  papers  about  the  selfishness  of 
members  of  the  profession.  She  had 
never  heard  of  this  when  she  con- 
sented to  go  away  with  this  man 
that  day  under  the  big  pine.  She 
Jcnew  nothing  of  theatrical  life  then — 
nothing  but  what  she  read  in  books 
and  had  heard  her  aunt  say.  Her 
entire  judgment  had  been  formed 
from  the  bearing  of  Ogden  Havens 
during  those  two  months  and  a  half 
in  which  they  had  lived  in  the  same 
house.  Was  it  possible  that  she  had 
made  a  mistake  ? 

She  leaned  her  head  against  the 
cool  pane  and  looked  down  on  the 
passers  by  without  seeing  any  of 
them  ;  seeing  only  her  Aunt  Deb, 
many  new  wrinkles  in  her  face  now, 
sitting  quite  alone  this  Sunday  after- 
noon, with  nothing  but  hard  lines 
about  her  mouth — lines  which  she, 
June,  had  put  there  and  which  might 
never  be  erased.  And  what  would 
this  woman,  who  had  acted  the  part 
of  a  mother  to  her,  think  if  she  knew 
that  one  related  to  her  by  ties  of 
blood  had  become  "  one  of  the  pro- 
fession "  ? 

June  shuddered  and  turned  away 
from  the  window.  She  walked  across 
the  room — she  had  come  down  to 
one  of  the  parlors  to  wait,  whence  she 
might  have  a  view  of  the  street — and 
halted  in  front  of  the  mantelpiece, 
on  which  stood  a  clock.  Twenty 
minutes  to  five  it  was  now. 

Ogden  did  not  mean  to  come  back. 
He  had  forgotten  all  about  her  for 
the  time  being.  She  was  a  doll  with 
whom  he  amused  himself  in  his  idle 
moments. 

With  these  thoughts  in  her  mind, 
June  lifted  her  eyes  and  gazed  into 
the  mirror  behind  the  clock.  Yes, 
her  face  was  beginning  to  show 
traces  of  care  and  anxiety.  At  this 
rate  she  would  soon  be  plain,  and 
then — was  it  possible  that  her  face 
was  all  that  had  drawn  Ogden  to  her? 

A  lady  and  gentleman  entered  the 
parlor  to  wait  for  friends  to  whom 
they  had  sent  up  their  cards.  June 


hastily  quitted  the  apartment  and 
went  up  to  her  own  room.  It  had 
now  grown  almost  dark,  and  when 
she  unlocked  the  door  it  looked  cold 
and  cheerless  inside. 

The  room  was  a  small  one,  near 
the  top  of  the  house.  There  was  no 
sofa  in  it  and  not  a  single  easy  chair. 
June  shivered,  but  she  knew  they 
could  not  afford  to  ring  for  a  fire. 
She  went  to  the  trunk  and  got  out  a 
heavy  shawl,  and,  putting  it  around 
her,  lay  down  on  the  bed. 

Swiftly  the  darkness  deepened  and 
one  by  one  lights  blazed  forth  from 
the  rooms  across  the  court.  But 
June  did  not  need  any  light.  She 
was  only  thinking. 

On  what  little  things  destiny 
turned  !  There  was  that  bend  in  the 
road,  for  instance,  and  the  mistake 
Aunt  Deb  had  made  in  understand- 
ing what  Mr.  Philip  Sexton  had 
meant  by  "one  of  the  profession." 
If  this  had  been  made  plain  at  the 
time,  Ogden  would  probably  have 
been  sent  away  at  once  and  she — 
well,  she  would  still  have  been  in 
Brighthopes.  It  was  strange,  by  the 
way,  she  reflected,  that  she  had  seen 
nothing  of  Mr.  Sexton  since  she  was 
married,  and  never  heard  Ogden  men- 
tion him.  And  there  was  that  Ida,  of 
whom  they  had  spoken  that  after- 
noon. Who  was  she?  Evidently  some 
very  intimate  friend  of  Ogden's. 

June  raised  herself  and  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  It  seemed  strange 
that  her  husband  had  never  alluded 
to  his  friend  Sexton.  He  knew  about 
this  Ida.  Was  there  a  mystery  of 
some  sort  here  ? 

Wearily  June  passed  her  hand 
across  her  forehead.  It  was  damp 
with  perspiration,  in  spite  of  the  chill 
of  the  room.  And  at  this  moment 
the  door  opened  and  her  husband 
came  in. 

**  I  thought  you  were  going  to  wait 
in  the  parlor  for  me,"  he  said,  taking 
a  match  from  his  pocket  and  lighting 
the  gas. 

"  So  I  did,"  answered  June,  "  till 
nearly  five.  Then  I  decided  that  you 
weren't  coming  back  and  came  up 
here." 

"  Well,  are  you  ready  to  take  that 
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walk  ? "  he  went  on.  "  I  got  away  as 
quick  as  I  could." 

He  flung  himself  into  a  chair  as  he 
spoke,  his  hat  still  on  his  head,  his 
stick  tapping  the  floor  impatiently. 

June  rose  from  the  bed,  and  going 
over  to  the  bureau  began  to  arrange 
her  hair.  • 

**It  is  too  late  to  go  for  a  walk 
now,  Ogden,"  she  said.  "Wait  till 
after  tea  and  then  we  can  go  to 
church  somewhere." 

"  Church  !  "  he  ejaculated.  "  What 
do  I  want  to  go  to  church  for?" 

"To  please  me,  for  one  thing," 
June  replied  quietly.  She  turned 
and  looked  down  at  him.  "You'll 
go  this  once  for  my  sake,  won't  you, 
dear?  Remember  we  don't  often 
have  a  chance." 

**  Ask  me  to  do  something  easier." 
He  took  off  his  hat  and  dropped  it 
in  his  lap.  "I've  got  a  headache  to- 
night." 

"  I'm  so  sorry,  but  you  have  a 
chance  to  go  to  bed  early  and  get  a 
good  rest."  With  a  sigh  that  no  one 
heard  but  herself,  June  turned  to  the 
mirror  again  and  went  on  with  her 
task.  Suddenly,  with  a  quick  recollec- 
tion, she  said:  "  By  the  way,  Ogden, 
you  remember  that  Mr.  Sexton  who 
came  to  see  you  the  day  after  you 
broke  your  arm  ?  What  has  become  of 
him  ?  I  never  hear  you  speak  of  him. 
T  had  an  idea  he  was  in  the  same 
company  with  you.    Wasn't  he  ^" 

"  Yes,  last  season." 

"And  didn't  he  have  a  wife  named 
Ida?" 

"  Who  told  you  about  her?" 

Havens  almost  snapped  the  words 
out.  He  lost  his  listless  air  in  an  in- 
stant, and  looked  at  her  steadily, 
waiting  for  his  answer. 

June  grew  red  as  she  remembered 
how  she  had  heard  the  name.  But 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  find  out  all 
she  could  at  this  opportunity. 

"  I  heard  Mr.  Sexton  speak  of  her 
that  day,"  she  answered.  "Your 
door  was  open,  you  remember,  and 
he  talked  pretty  loud,  so  one  or  two 
things  he  said  came  to  my  ears  down 
in  the  sitting  room." 

"What  things?  What  did  he  say 
about  her  ? " 


Havens  rose  and  began  to  pace.up 
and  down  the  room,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets. 

"  He  asked  what  he  was  to  tell 
her — this  Ida,"  June  responded,  her 
heart  sinking  as  she  noted  her  hus- 
band's disturbed  equanimity. 

"And  what  did  I  say?  Tell  me 
quickly,,  what  did  I  say  ?  " 

Ogden  came  to  a  halt  in  front  of  his 
wife  and  towered  over  her,  threaten- 
ingly almost.  She  caught  his 
breath  and  knew  that  he  had  been 
drinking. 

"  I  didn't  hear.  I  don't  know.  I 
couldn't  hear  you  speak  at  all,"  she 
replied,  recoiling  a  step  or  two. 

"What  else  did  you  hear?"  he 
went  on.  "  What  else  that  Sexton 
said  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  only  that  he  seemed 
surprised  you  should  want  to  stay  in 
a  little  place  like  Brighthopes.  But 
you  haven't  told  me  yet  whether  this 
Ida  is  Mr.  Sexton's  wife  or  not." 

"  No,  she  isn't."  Havens  dropped 
on  the  chair  again  and  allowed  his 
chin  to  sink  on  his  chest  in  deep 
meditation. 

"Who  is  she,  then?*'  June  per- 
sisted. 

There  was  no  response.  Havens 
seemed  not  to  have  heard  the  ques- 
tion.   June  repeated  it. 

"  Oh,  a  friend  of  ours.  Come,  let's 
go  down  and  get  our  supper  now." 

"  I  don't  want  any  supper."  June 
spoke  quietly,  but  Havens  detected 
a  difference  in  her  tones. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Have  you  a  headache 
too  ? " 

"  No,  a  heart  ache."  June  said  this 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

Her  husband  stood  there  and 
looked  at  her  silently  for  an  instant. 

"  A  heart  ache?  "  he  repeated,  as 
if  the  term  puzzled  him.  "  Why,, 
how  did  that  come  about  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Ogden,"  she  exclaimed, 
throwing  herself  into  his  arms,  "don't 
you  understand,  don't  you  see  that 
you  are  hurting  me  by  your  cold- 
ness, your  neglect?  Don't  you  love 
me  any  more  ?" 

"  What  nonsense  is  this  you  are 
talking,  June  ?"    He  bent  down  and 
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kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  but  again 
she  detected  the  odor  of  brandy  on 
his  breath  and  shivered.  "  Come, 
you  are  cold,"  he  went  on.  "  We 
will  go  down  stairs  where  it  is  warm 
and  bright,  and  you  will  soon  be 
yoifrself  again." 

"  No,  I  want  you  to  answer  my 
question  first.  What  made  you  seem 
so  cross  when  1  asked  you  about 
Mr.  Sexton  and  that  woman  ?  There 
wasn't  anything  wrong  in  my  doing 
that,  was  there?  A  husband  shouldn't 
have  any  secrets  from  his  wife,  you 
know." 

"  Secrets  !  Who  said  anything 
about  secrets  ?  How  silly  you  are, 
June  ! " 

She  drew  herself  away  from  him 
with  sudden  vigor. 

"You  are  evading  my  question, 
Ogden,"  she  replied.  "  You  do 
nothing  for  me  any  more.  Don't 
you  see  I  am  miserable  half  the 
time  just  for  the  want  of  a  kind 
word  from  you?  I  gave  up  every- 
thing for  your  sake.  You  know 
that." 

"Well,  do  you  regret  it?"  he  re- 
plied. "  Haven't  you  had  as  good  a 
time  as  you  expected  ? " 

"  No,  Ogden,  I  have  not,  and  it  is 
because  you  are  so  different.  What 
has  made  the  change  in  you  ? " 

"  Why,  you  mustn't  expect  to 
find  a  man  the  same  during  the 
working  half  of  the  year  that  he  is 
in  vacation.  Do  you  suppose  I  can 
play  the  same  part  night  after  night 
and  not  feel  the  strain  ?  You  are 
demanding  perfection,  my  dear. 
Come,  we'll  go  down  to  the  dining 
room."  Havens  stepped  to  the 
door  and  held  it  open.  But  June 
shook  her  head. 

"  I  could  not  possibly  eat  a  morsel," 
she  said.    "You  go  down." 

She  turned  toward  the  bed  and 
threw  herself  upon  it.  She  thought 
he  might  come  to  inquire  if  he  could 
bring  her  a  cup  of  tea,  but  the  only 
sound  she  could  hear  was  the  closing 
of  the  door  behind  him. 

She  shuddered  and  drew  the  shawl 
more  closely  around  her.  But  there 
was  no  warmth  in  that  to  take  the 
•chill  from  her  heart. 


Her  husband  was  tired  of  her.  She 
could  see  that  as  plainly  as  if  he  had 
confessed  it  with  his  own  lips.  And 
she  ?  For  all  she  was  so  cold,  the 
perspiration  stood  out  in  beads  upon 
her  forehead  as  she  realized  that 
her  love  for  him  did  not  glow 
with  the  old  time  fervor.  There 
were  times  indeed  when  she  felt  that 
she  could  hate  him  for  his  selfish- 
ness. 

Was  it  possible  that  all  men  would 
turn  out  this  way  on  closer  acquain- 
tance ?  She  tried  to  ima^^ine  herself 
the  wife  of  some  other  man  she  knew. 
Her  circle  was  not  a  wide  one.  There 
was  Jim  Dunstable.  He  had  thought 
a  good  deal  of  her  in  the  old  days. 
And  as  she  looked  back  upon  things 
now  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  had  dis- 
trusted Ogden  Havens  from  the 
first ;  just  as  she  had  been  fascinated 
by  him  from  the  first. 

Yes,  that  was  it — fascination.  He 
was  a  man  out  of  her  sphere,  belong- 
ing to  one  of  which  she  had  read  too 
much  for  her  own  good.  And  fascin- 
ation is  not  as  enduring  as  love. 

What  was  to  be  the  end  ?  June 
looked  forward  through  the  vista  of 
years,  and  again  she  shivered  and 
cowered  beneath  the  shawl. 

And  no  one  to  blame  but  herself. 
The  happiness  of  two  lives  wrecked 
— her  own  and  Aunt  Deb's !  And 
for  what  ? 

A  week  or  two  of  fancied  happi- 
ness and  then  a  lifetime  of  misery  ! 
And  June  was  not  yet  twenty. 

X. 

TV/TiD  spring  in  Brighthopes.  The 
robins  were  back,  mating  and 
thrilling  out  their  joy  at  the  coming 
miracle  of  nature's  awakening. 
Active  preparations  for  nest  building 
were  being  made  throughout  the 
bird  world.  And  there  was  busy 
work  being  carried  on  among  men 
too.  From  seven  in  the  morning  till 
five  at  night  the  sound  of  hammer 
and  saw  and  workmen's  voices  might 
be  heard  coming  from  the  high 
ground  on  the  Dunstable  farm.  No 
less  than  three  cottages  were  being 
put  up  on  that  property  which  the 
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gentleman  from  the  city  had  come  to 
look  at  the  fall  previous,  as  Jim  had 
described  to  June.  But  Jim  had 
been  wary,  for  he  was  at  the  head  of 
the  family  now,  his  father  having 
died  early  in  September.  The  price 
offered  had  been  large  and  Mrs. 
Dunstable  wanted  to  take  it. 

"  Wait,  mother,*'  Jim  said.  "  I  think 
we  can  do  better." 

He  brought  a  surveyor  to  the 
place,  divided  the  table  land  into 
lots,  and  then  offered  it  for  sale  as  re- 
stricted property. 

The  site  was  easily  the  most  ad- 
vantageous in  the  village.  It  was 
high,  with  a  view  of  the  sea,  and 
there  were  enough  well  grown  trees 
on  it  to  give  that  shade  which  so 
many  newly  planted  summer  colonies 
lack.  .  One  of  the  lots  was  taken  by 
a  New  York  family  of  high  standing 
and  rich  connections.  Friends  of 
these  took  two  others  and  all  pro- 
ceeded to  build  at  once.  They  came 
down  frequently  to  see  how  work 
was  progressing ;  sometimes  they 
brought  other  men  of  wealth  with 
them.  Brighthopes  as  a  summer 
resort  for  cottagers  who  desired  ex- 
clusiveness  soon  began  to  be  talked 
of  in  more  than  one  circle  of  the 
fashionable  set  in  the  metropolis, 
and  thus  Jim  found  that  his  lots  ad- 
vertised themselves. 

He  built  a  little  office  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  lane  leading  from  the 
highway,  and  was  busy  from  morning 
till  night.  Brighthopes  had  begun 
to  boom  at  last,  but  as  yet  the  boom 
affected  only  the  t)unstable  estate, 
which  was  somewhat  removed  from 
the  village  proper.  Jim  got  stiff 
prices  for  the  lots  he  sold.  He  was 
astute  enough  to  see  that  the  class 
of  people  who  had  come  there  were 
the  sort  that  low  figures  would 
frighten  away.  Naturally  he  had 
long  since  given  up  the  idea  of  go- 
ing to  town  to  find  a  position. 

Mrs.  Dunstable  was  quite  be- 
wildered at  the  wave  of  prosperity 
which  had  struck  them.  Now  that 
there  was  money  in  plenty,  with 
prospects  of  much  more  being  added 
to  it,  she  seemingly  could  not  think  of 
anything  she  especially  wanted,  and 


would  still  go  on  practicing  the  same- 
small  economies  from  mere  force  of 
habit.  One  of  Jim's  first  "  extrava- 
gances "  was  the  purchase  of  a  new- 
carriage,  a  T  cart,  in  which  he  fre- 
quently drove  to  the  Colt's  Foot 
station  to  meet  the  gentlemen  fl-om 
the  city  who  came  down  to  look  over 
the  property.  It  was  a  long  while 
before  he  could  induce  his  mother  to- 
ride  out  with  him  in  this. 

The  buggy  or  the  carryall's  good 
enough  for  me,"  she  declared.  "  Take 
some  of  the  girls  out  with  you  in 
your  fancy  cart." 

But  Jim  seemed  loath  to  act  on 
this  suggestion.  In  fact,  since  June 
Heath  went  away,  he  had  had  very- 
little  to  say  to  the  young  ladies  of 
Brighthopes.  He  seldom  made  any 
calls  with  the  exception  of  the 
weekly  visit  he  paid  to  Miss  Deborah. 
Regularly  each  Sunday  afternoon^, 
dressed  in  his  best,  which  in  these 
days  was  quite  ahead  of  anything 
worn  by  any  of  his  fellow  townsmen, 
he  walked  down  to  the  little  white 
cottage  by  the  bend  in  the  road  and 
spent  an  hour  or  more  with  its  now 
lonely  inmate. 

You  would  have  seen  no  outward 
change  in  Miss  Deborah  had  you 
gone  in  there  with  him  on  this  spring 
Sabbath.  There  were  no  new 
wrinkles  on  her  brow,  no  fresh  gray 
hairs  in  her  head.  Not  a  murmur  had 
passed  her  lips.  Her  sorrow,  her 
loneliness  she  kept  rigidly  to  herself. 
Her  outward  life  she  made  to  con- 
form so  far  as  possible  in  every 
particular  to  what  it  had  been  before 
June  left  her.  She  never  once  re- 
mained away  from  church,  not  even 
that  first  Sunday  when  she  must 
have  known  that  every  soul  in  the 
building,  including  even  the  minister 
himself,  was  watching  to  see  the 
change  in  her. 

Once,  the  day  after  the  flight. 
Patience  Yerks  had  essayed  to  offer 
sympathy. 

"June  wasn't  worthy  of  your  love, 
Deborah,"  she  began.  "  I'd  put  her 
straight  out  of  " 

"There  ain't  no  call  for  anybody 
to  tell  me  what  to  do,  Patience,"  had 
been  Miss  Deborah's  response,  and. 
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after  that  the  caution  went  round 
that  no  one  must  mention  June's 
name  to  the  stricken  aunt.  And  no 
one  did  but  Jim  ;  and  he  always 
spoke  of  her  in  relation  to  something 
in  the  past.  It  was  just  as  though 
the  girl  had  died  on  that  day  in 
September  and  there  was  nothing  that 
had  happened  afterwards  of  which  to 
speak. 

This  recalling  of  the  old  days 
seemed  to  comfort  Miss  Deborah. 
She  would  sit  there  in  the  big  rocker 
by  the  stove,  the  cat  in  her  lap,  and 
watch  Jim  as  he  sat  opposite,  and 
listen  to  his  account  of  some  childish 
experience  that  he  and  her  niece  had 
lived  through  together,  and  feel  her 
heart  lightened  for  the  time  by  his 
very  presence.  These  two  understood 
each  other.  There  was  no  need  for 
Jim  to  say  that  he  loved  June  as  he 
never  expected  to  love  any  other 
woman.  And  he  knew  perfectly  well 
that  Miss  Deborah's  heart  was 
bound  up  in  the  girl  who  had 
broken  it. 

On  the  afternoon  of  which  we 
speak  Jim  made  his  appearance  at 
the  cottage  a  little  earlier  than  usual. 
He  did  not  seem  to  be  as  self  pos- 
sessed as  ordinarily,  either,  when  he 
shook  Miss  Deborah  by  the  hand 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  accustomed 
place. 

"  There's  some  news  I  think  I  ought 
to  tell  you,"  he  began  abruptly,  put- 
ting down  his  hand  to  stroke  Luke, 
who  was  rubbing  against  his  leg. 

A  swift  change  passed  over  his 
companion's  face.  It  was  not  an 
expression  of  joy  ;  rather  a  tighten- 
ing of  the  muscles  to  express  in- 
difference to  any  matter  of  present 
occurrence  that  could  affect  that  one 
of  whom  she  always  thought  in  the 
past  tense.  Jim  was  quick  to  in- 
terpret this  expression,  but  he  knew 
that  what  he  would  have  to  tell 
would  carry  its  own  excuse  for  being 
told. 

"I  heard  it  when  I  was  in  New 
York  the  other  night,  staying  with 
^he  Falconers,"  he  went  on.  '*  Young 
^rt  Falconer  took  me  to  a  chop 
house.   There  were  two  or  three  men 

the  next  table.    I  could  not  help 


listening  to  some  of  their  talk^ 
especially  after  I  heard  the  name 
Havens.  He  is — God  forgive  him, 
Miss  Deborah — a  worse  villain  than 
we  thought  him.  He  was  married 
to  another  woman,  and  she  was  still 
living  when  he  went  off  with  June  !  " 

Jim's  voice  almost  broke  on  that 
last  word.  He  had  leaned  forward 
nearer  to  Miss  Deborah  so  that  he 
might  utter  it  softly,  and  remained 
in  that  attitude,  watching  the  anguish 
which  now  at  last  found  its  way  to 
the  surface  on  the  face  of  his  com- 
panion. Finally  she  put  up  her 
wrinkled  hands  to  cover  it,  and  sat 
thus  for  a  minute  or  two,  rocking 
her  body  the  least  bit  backward  and 
forward  with  quick  vibrations.  But 
no  sound  broke  from  her  tightly 
closed  lips. 

A  little  while  longer  Jim  stayed 
with  the  lonely  one  and  when  he 
left  the  cottage  there  was  a  look  of 
settled  determination  on  his  face. 
He  had  a  long  taik  with  his  younger 
brother  George  on  reaching  home, 
and  the  next  morning  was  driven  to 
Colt's  Foot  station,  taking  a  large 
valise  with  him. 

This  sudden  departure  of  Jim's 
from  Brighthopes  was  of  course  the 
occasion  of  much  comment  in  the 
village. 

"  He  gone  West  on  something  im- 
portant," his  mother  told  inquirers. 
"  He'd  didn't  know  himself  just  when 
he'd  be  back." 

Mrs.  Dunstable  was  equally  ignor- 
ant with  all  the  rest  of  the  villagers 
regarding  the  exact  nature  of  Jim's 
business.  She  imagined  it  was  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  mines,  because 
two  or  three  of  his  letters  were  from 
Nevada.  And  one  had  to  be  very 
secret  about  mines,  she  confided  to 
George.  If  you  found  a  good  one 
and  couldn't  keep  other  people  from 
knowing  where  it  was,  you  might 
lose  it.  Yes,  on  thinking  it  over,  she 
decided  that  Jim  must  have  taken 
some  of  the  money  he  had  made  that  , 
spring  and  gone  West  to  put  it  into 
machinery  for  working  silver  mines. 
In  her  letters  to  Jim  she  spoke  of 
this  conclusion  to  which  she  had 
come,  and  he  did  not  deny  that  she 
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was  right.  In  fact  he  said  nothing 
on  the  subject  one  way  or  another ; 
merely  wrote  that  he  was  well  and 
very  busy  and  did  not  know  yet  just 
when  he  would  be  able  to  turn  his 
face  eastward,  closing  by  giving  her 
directions  where  to  address  him  next. 

And  in  truth  he  was  busy — very, 
rushing  from  one  point  to  another, 
wherever  he  could  obtain  a  hint  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  any  member 
of  the  organization  once  known 
as  Spately's  Comedians.  The  com- 
pany had  become  stranded  in  a 
Colorado  town  and  the  members  of  it 
had  separated  in  various  directions, 
some  few  securing  positions  with 
other  troupes.  Two  or  three  of  these 
Jim  found  and  interviewed.  But  not 
one  of  them  could  tell  him  the 
present  whereabouts  of  Havens — for 
it  was  Havens  for  whom  he  always 
inquired. 

He  had  done  for  himself,  the 
general  tenor  of  the  report  seemed 
to  run.  Had  taken  to  drink  so  that 
no  manager  could  rely  on  him.  A 
shame,  too,  for  he  was  a  mighty 
clever  player. 

His  wife  ?  Oh,  yes,  she  had  gone 
on  the  stage,  too,  and  they  gave  him 
the  name,  "  Florence  Ray,"  under 
which  she  played.  Perhaps  he  might 
trace  his  man  by  this  means.  If 
Havens  secured  an  engagement  it 
would  be  under  a  nom  of  some  sort. 
He  could  get  nothing  under  his  own. 

When  Jim  heard  that  June  had  be- 
come an  actress,  he  experienced  a 
sinking  of  the  heart  such  as  had  not 
come  to  him  since  he  had  started  on 
his  search.  What  sort  of  a  woman 
might  he  not  find  her  in  the  end,  he 
asked  himself  }  But  it  seemed  as  if 
this  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. The  new  clew  did  him  no 
material  good,  and  he  finally  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  June  was 
still  acting,  she  must  have  taken  a 
new  name. 

He  had  already  had  the  fore- 
thought to  put  a  card  in  three  or 
four  of  the  most  prominent  dramatic 
papers,  asking  for  information  re- 
garding Ogden  Havens,  but  as  he 
was  moving  about  so  much,  he  was 
enabled  to  hear  from  these  sources 


only  at  uncertain  intervals.  And 
each  time  he  heard  nothing  that  he 
did  not  already  know. 

Once  he  found  the  hotel  in  a 
small  town  where  they  had  stopped 
one  night.  It  was  kept  by  a  woman 
who  seemed  to  have  taken  a  great  in- 
terest in  June.  She  and  her  husband 
were  playing  with  a  company  of 
"barnstormers,"  which  had  gone  to 
pieces  in  the  place.  June  had  done 
some  sewing  for  the  landlady  to  pay 
for  their  board  and  enable  them  to 
get  away  to  San  Francisco,  where 
Havens  hoped  to  get  an  engagement, 
she  said. 

"She  was  awfully  young,  and  so 
sad  looking,"  the  landlady  repeated. 

Jim  wanted  to  ask  if  her  husband 
treated  her  badly  but  the  words 
stuck  in  his  throat.  He  took  the 
first  train  for  San  Francisco. 

He  was  now  more  determined  than 
ever  to  find  this  woman — the  com- 
panion of  his  childhood,  the  closest 
friend  of  his  youth.  From  the  mo- 
ment he  heard  of  Havens's  previous 
marriage  he  felt  that  she  could  not  be 
happy,  and  determined  to  find  and 
bring  her  back  if  he  could  induce  her 
to  come.  Each  added  bit  of  informa- 
tion he  gained  about  them  both 
caused  him  to  feel  more  grateful 
than  ever  for  that  chance  conver- 
sation overheard  in  the  New  York 
chop  house.  How  she  must  be  suf- 
fering ! 

How  would  she  receive  him  ?  This 
was  a  question  he  often  put  to  him- 
self. He  wondered  if  she  knew 
about  that  former  wife  of  Havens's. 
Could  he  tell  her  about  it  if  she  did 
not? 

Arrived  in  San  Francisco  he  found 
out  at  the  office  of  a  dramatic 
agency  that  Ogden  Havens  had 
played  a  short  engagement  there, 
been  dismissed  on  account  of  his 
bad  habits,  and  then  taken  up  with 
a  second  class  organization  which 
was  to  tour  the  towns  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Jim  followed  this  company 
to  its  third  stopping  place,  where  it 
had  come  to  grief,  and  the  men  and 
women  composing  it  had  scattered 
to  the  four  winds,  leaving  not  a  trace 
behind — there  being,  alas,  good  rea- 
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son  for  their  mysterious  disappear- 
ance in  the  shape  of  several  unpaid 
board  bills  at  the  hotel. 

Jim  returned  to  San  Francisco  and 
found  there  a  peremptory  message 
from  his  brother  George,  calling  for 
his  immediate  return  to  Brighthopes. 
There  were  some  important  negoti- 
ations pending  for  the  sale  of  lots, 
and  nothing  could  be  done  without 
him. 

"And  it  seems  that  nothing  can  be 
done  with  me  here,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  bought  his  ticket. 

He  had  spent  almost  a  month  in 
his  investigations,  and  what  had 
come  of  them  ?  Only  the  deepened 
conviction  that  June  was  miserably 
unhappy. 

He  dared  not  tell  all  he  had  found 
out  to  Miss  Deborah  when  he  got 
back.  The  fact  of  June's  having 
gone  on  the  stage  herself  he  was  par- 
ticular to  keep  from  her. 

His  trip  had  done  him  good  in 
some  ways.  The  worry  and  fatigue 
of  it  had  to  be  sure  pulled  him  down 
a  little  in  flesh,  but  the  sight  of  new 
places,  the  mingling  with  many  kinds 
of  people,  had  broadened  his  views 
and  made  him  better  able  to  do 
business  with  men  of  the  metropolitan 
world. 

And  the  business  that  he  did  that 
summer  was  both  a  large  and  profit- 
able one.  Jim  worked  from  early 
morning  till  far  into  the  night — all 
kinds  of  work,  and  when  he  was 
through,  he  would  not  go  to  bed, 
but  throw  himself  down  on  the 
lounge  he  had  bought  for  his  room 
and  look  through  paper  after  paper — 
dailies,  and  the  dramatic  journals,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  some  hint  of  the 
whereabouts  of  her  who  was  never 
long  out  of  his  mind. 

George  reported  that  Jim  must  be 
getting  mighty  fond  of  the  theater, 
and  Jim  allowed  him  to  hold  this 
opinion. 

So  the  summer  passed,  and  when 
the  first  of  October  came,  the  cot- 
tagers began  to  return  to  their  city 
homes.  The  papers  contained  more 
dramatic  news  and  Jim  spent  more 
time  in  looking  through  it.  And  at 
last  one  night  his  eye  was  caught  by 


the    following    paragraph    in  the 
Herald : 

Ogden  Havens,  who  will  be  remembered 
as  leading  man  for  Spately's  Comedians, 
has  gone  all  to  pieces.  An  Australian  cor- 
respondent writes  that  he  was  dismissed 
from  Davenport's  company  dtiring  its  stay 
in  Melbourne,  It  is  probable  he  will  never 
appear  again.  It's  a  great  pity,  for  Havens 
was  certainly  a  promising  member  of  the 
profession. 

Two  days  later  all  Brighthopes 
was  electrified  by  the  announcement 
that  Jim  Dunstable  had  started  for 
Australia, 

XI. 

"  T  HOPE  you  feel  better,  Ogden." 

^  The  woman  leaned  over  the 
couch  as  she  spoke,  addressing  the 
man  who  lay  on  it.  He  had  just 
opened  his  eyes  after  a  long  sleep — a 
sleep  that  had  evidently  done  but 
little  for  his  spirits,  for  he  snapped 
out : 

"  You  know  you  don*t  hope  .  it, 
June.  What's  the  good  of  pretend- 
ing to  something  you  haven't  got? 
Do  you  think  I  need  that  you  tell  me 
in  words  that  you  no  longer  love  me? 
I  can  see  it  in  the  glance  of  your  eye, 
feel  it  in  your  hand  when  it  chances 
to  touch  mine.  You  hate  and  despise 
me  for  that  to  which  I  have  brought 
you.  You  know  you  do,  and  now 
you  know  that  I  know  it.  So  where's 
the  use  of  the  mask  ?'* 

To  this  there  was  no  response. 
June  had  left  the  bedside  and  gone 
over  to  the  stove  that  stood  in  the 
opposite  corner.  She  poured  a  cup 
of  tea  from  the  pot  and  returned 
with  this  to  the  patient. 

"Drink  this,"  she  said.  "It  will 
strengthen  you.'* 

He  took  it  from  her  hand  and 
swallowed  a  few  mouthfuls. 

"  Bah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  pushing  it 
impatiently  away  from  him.  "  That's 
women's  drink.  You  know  what  I 
want." 

He  sat  up  in  the  bed,  looking  at 
her  steadily.  She  returned  the  look 
without  flinching  and  for  an  instant 
there  was  no  sound  in  the  room  but 
the  simmering  of  the  kettle  on  the 
stove. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  she  said  then, 
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adding,  "I  will  place  the  tea  on  a 
chair  here  by  the  bed  so  that  if  you 
change  your  mind  you  can  reach  it. 
If  you  can  get  to  sleep  again  it  would 
be  a  good  thing." 

"  How  can  I  sleep  with  that  going 
on?"  Havens  inclined  his  head 
toward  the  window,  against  which  a 
fierce  wind  was  driving  the  rain  in 
pelting  torrents. 

To  this  June  vouchsafed  no  reply. 
She  went  to  the  closet  and  took  down 
her  hat  and  well  worn  cloak.  Then 
she  stepped  over  to  the  trunk  which 
stood  against  the  wall,  and  after  a 
short  search  through  its  contents 
drew  forth  a  pair  of  rubbers.  She 
held  them,  first  one  then  the  other, 
up  between  her  eye  and  the  lamp  on 
the  table,  then  with  a  little  sigh 
dropped  them  back  into  the  trunk 
again.  '  She  had  seen  the  light 
through  the  worn  spots  in  the  sole 
of  each. 

Taking  a  small  umbrella  that  stood 
by  the  door  she  went  hastily  out  and 
down  the  narrow,  ill  kept  stairs  to  the 
street,  and  so  into  the  storm.  She 
was  bound  for  one  of  the  Melbourne 
theaters,  where  she  had  secured  a 
position.  She  was  one  of  the  ladies 
in  waiting  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the 
play  "  Mary  Stuart,"  which  was  up 
for  a  run.  What  she  made  out  of 
this  was  a  mere  pittance,  but  it  was 
for  the  time  being  their  only  means 
of  support. 

They  had  come  to  Australia  with 
bright  prospects  ahead  of  them.  In 
San  Francisco  Havens  had  fallen  in 
with  an  old  friend  who  decided  he 
was  just  the  man  to  play  lead  in  a 
company  he  was  about  sending  to 
the  Antipodes. 

"  That  is  provided  you  will  agree 
that  I  may  depend  on  you,"  added 
Davenport,  for  of  course  he,  too,  had 
heard  the  reports. 

Havens  readily  made  the  required 
agreement  and  they  set  sail.  For  a 
while  happier  days  appeared  to  have 
dawned  for  June.  But  in  a  short 
month  dusk  descended  again  One 
night  Ogden  was  not  able  to  go 
through  with  his  part.  A  disgrace- 
ful dismissal  was  the  result,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  secure 


another  engagement  in  the  colonies^ 
and  of  course  they  had  Ao  money 
with  which  to  get  away.  Davenport 
went  off  to  Calcutta,  first  obtaining 
for  June  that  position  with  the 
"Mary  Stuart"  company. 

Given  over  completely  to  despair,, 
and  grown  utterly  reckless  in  a 
country  where  nobody  knew  him  but 
his  wife.  Havens  went  on  a  wild 
debauch  which  resulted  in  an  illness 
that  almost  finished  him.  From  this 
he  was  now  slowly  recovering. 

They  had  one  room  in  a  lodging 
house,  where  they  were  obliged  to 
both  cook  and  sleep.  June  had  been 
forced  to  pawn  some  of  her  clothes 
to  pay  the  doctor's  bill.  It  seemed 
that  there  were  no  lower  depths  of 
poverty  to  which  they  could  sink. 
She  almost  dreaded  Ogden's  restor- 
ation to  health.  She  knew  he  would 
take  to  drink  again. 

Sometimes  she  felt  as  though  she 
ought  to  be  glad  that  he  had  this 
failing.  It  seemed  to  excuse  and 
cover  all  his  faults  and  make  her 
less  culpable  for  being  so  deceived  in 
him.  At  other  times  she  prayed  that 
the  taste  for  liquor  might  be  taken 
from  him  and  any  other  evil  substi- 
tuted in  its  place.  The  worst  of 
them  could  not  inflict  greater  torture 
on  her. 

Not  that  he  struck  her  when  he 
was  not  himself.  He  had  never  done 
that.  But  it  brought  him  so  low,  so 
far  beneath  the  level  of  the  past,  that 
when  he  came  into  her  presence  she 
felt  as  though  she  must  rend  herself 
in  pieces  to  think  what  she  had  done 
for  this  man. 

Now,  as  she  hurried  along,  the 
beating  of  the  rain  against  the  hand 
that  held  the  umbrella  carried  her 
memory  back — back  through  all  the 
intervening  months  to  that  other 
time  when  she  had  hurried  through 
the  storm  to  the  Dunstables'. 

Ah,  if  one  could  but  look  forward 
as  one  can  look  back  !  She  closed 
her  eyes  for  an  instant  and  imagined 
herself  in  Brighthopes,  all  excitement 
over  the  stranger  who  had  been  injur- 
ed at  their  door.  Oh,  if  Heaven  had 
only  sent  some  one  to  warn  her  then  ! 

Heaven  had.    She  had  known  that 
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Jim  Dunstable  distrusted  *  Havens, 
and  she  had  snubbed  Jim — treated 
him  as  if  he  had  still  been  a  boy. 
What  would  he  think  if  he  could  see 
her  now  ? 

Sometimes  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
she  could  not  be  the  June  Heath  of 
a  year  before,  as  if  her  very  identity 
must  be  sunk  in  the  depths  of  miseiy 
to  which  she  had  descended. 

Did  they  still  think  of  her  at  the 
old  home,  she  sometimes  asked  her- 
self? Or  had  they  put  her  out  of 
their  minds  as  one  unworthy  a 
thought  ?  And  yet  she  had  done 
nothing  sinful.  She  had  been  foolish, 
and  bitter  indeed  were  the  fruits  of 
her  folly.  If  they  could  know  this 
she  felt  that  perhaps  they  might 
judge  her  less  harshly.  Once  or 
twice  she  had  thought  of  writing  to 
her  aunt,  simply  to  tell  that  one  who 
had  been  so  good  to  her  that  she 
now  saw  her  mistake  and  was  aton- 
ing for  it  in  the  unhappiness  which 
was  her  daily  portion. 

But  even  while  the  desire  to  do 
this  was  strongest  in  her,  June  knew 
that  she  would  never  carry  it  into 
effect.  No,  she  had  cut  her  life  loose 
from  all  the  old  ties  ;  she  must  accept 
the  new  ones,  and  not  seek  to  drag 
their  horrors  back  into  other  lives 
that  but  for  her  would  have  been 
lived  out  in  peace  to  the  end. 

It  was  a  long  distance  to  the 
theater,  and  June  could  not  afford 
to  ride.  Now  and  then  a  man  ac- 
costed her,  but  she  pressed  straight 
on,  only  a  clinching  of  the  lips  to- 
gether showing  that  this  now  com- 
mon episode  of  her  present  manner 
of  life  had  its  never  departing  sting 
for  her.  At  last  she  reached  the  stage 
door  and  made  her  way  down  stairs 
to  the  barrack-like  apartment  where 
the  super  women  dressed.  She  found 
a  knot  of  them  gathered  there  now, 
talking  excitedly. 

"  They're  going  to  take  it  off  to- 
night," she  heard  one  of  them  say. 
"  And  we  can  all  get  something  else. 
They're  all  principals  in  the  new 
piece." 

June's  heart  stood  still  for  a 
second.  Even  this  scanty  support 
was  to  be  taken  from  her.    While  she 


was  on  the  stage  a  few  moments 
later,  clad  in  her  tinsel  gown,  her 
mind  was  far  from  her  surroundings,, 
groping  among  the  possibilities  of 
the  future. 

They  had  nothing  ahead.  The 
room  rent  would  be  due  on  Monday. 
She  had  only  a  few  shillings  coming 
to  her.  What  was  to  become  of  them  ? 

When  she  had  got  through  her 
share  of  the  performance  she  changed 
her  clothes  and  sought  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  the  stage  manager. 

"  Yes,  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Havens,*^ 
he  said,  when  she  finally  succeeded 
in  gaining  his  ear  for  an  instant.  "  I 
wish  we  could  keep  you  on,  but 
there  is  really  nothing  at  present  I 
can  give  you.  Next  season  we  are 
thinking  of  putting  on  *  Henry  V,' 
and  then  I  shall  probably  have  an 
opening  for  you.  I  think  I  have  your 
address  on  the  books." 

Next  season  !  It  was  now  only  the 
middle  of  the  present  one.  June 
went  back  to  the  place  she  must  call 
home,  wondering  how  long  even  this 
poor  shelter  would  be  left  them. 

Havens  was  up,  sitting  by  the 
stove,  when  she  got  back.  He  had 
dressed  himself  completely. 

"I  got  tired  staying  in  bed,"  he 
exclaimed.  "How  was  the  house 
tonight  ?  " 

"  Poor,"  answered  June,  and  then 
she  told  of  the  change  of  play  and 
what  it  meant  for  her. 

"  Never  mind,  June,"  said  Havens. 
"I  am  all  right  now.  I'll  go  out  to- 
morrow and  get  some  work." 

June  looked  around  at  him  in 
amazement. 

"Yes,  June,"  he  went  on,  coming 
over  to  take  her  hand  and  draw  her 
close  to  him,  "while  you  were  out  I 
got  to  thinking  over  old  times.  I  re- 
membered how  good  you  were  to  me 
in  Brighthopes  that  time  I  was  laid  up 
there  with  my  broken  arm,  and  what 
a  different  fellow  I  seemed  then.  But 
I'm  going  to  change  again,  June. 
You  see  what  I'll  do  tomorrow." 

He  bent  down  to  kiss  her,  but  she 
shrank  away.  She  had  steeled  her- 
self to  endure  his  touch,  but  when  he 
attem  pted  the  embrace,  her  whole  soul 
rebelled  in  loathing.    She  felt  that 
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she  now  hated  this  man  as  deeply  as 
she  had  once  loved  him. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  you  are  unforgiv- 
ing, are  you  ?*'  He  accompanied  the 
words  with  a  slight  push,  and  turning 
quickly  went  out  into  the  hall. 

"  Tve  sent  him  from  me  and  he's 
gone  for  drink,"  was  June's  terrified 
thought. 

She  rushed  out  into  the  entry  and 
called  down  the  stairs,  "  Ogden,  oh 
Ogden  ! 

But  there  was  no  answer  save  the 
bang  of  the  street  door.  She  came 
back  and  began  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  room  in  an  agony  of  remorse. 
She  had  thought  there  was  no  new 
woe  for  her,  yet  here  behold  was  one 
ready  to  her  hand. 

She  paused  by  the  bed.  She  fell 
on  her  knees  and  prayed  that  she 
might  be  forgiven,  and  yet  when  she 
rose  again  and  mentally  went  over 
the  scene  once  more  she  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  having  his  face 
close  to  hers. 

And  yet  in  appearance  Ogden 
Havens  was  not  so  greatly  changed, 
in  spite  of  his  dissipated  habits.  To 
be  sure,  his  beard  had  been  allowed 
to  grow  and  his  eyes  were  in  the 
slightest  degree  bleared,  but  he 
would  still  be  called  a  good  looking 
man.  But  June  no  longer  saw  the 
surface  of  things ;  she  knew  the  man 
for  what  he  was  and  despised  herself 
for  ever  respecting  him. 

And  yet  she  recognized  the  fact 
that  he  was  her  husband,  her  own 
free  choice.  It  was  her  duty  to  stay 
with  him  "for  better,  for  worse," and 
try  by  every  means  in  her  power  to 
win  him  from  his  evil  ways.  And 
now,  just  when  it  seemed  he  was 
making  an  effort,  she  had  pushed 
him  downwards  again  instead  of  aid- 
ing him  to  climb  up. 

For  the  time  she  forgot  the  critical 
condition  of  their  fortunes.  The 
conscience  that  had  been  such  a 
mighty  factor  in  the  make  up  of  her 
ancestors  on  both  sides,  was  stirred 
deeply  within  her. 

Suddenly  the  thought  that  Ogden 
had  no  money  caused  her  face  to 
light  up  for  an  instant.  Quickly  on 
its  heels,  however,  came  the  recol- 


lection that  he  still  had  his  watch,  a 
scarf  pin  and  some  rings  that  he 
could  pawn.  The  articles  that  had 
thus  far  found  their  way  to  the  shop 
of  the  three  balls  were  all  hers. 

Hark,  there  were  steps  on  the 
stairs  now.  Unsteady  ones,  too.  He 
was  coming  back.  A  shiver  ran 
through  her.  She  remembered  how 
she  had  once  seen  a  drunken  roan 
when  she  was  a  little  girl  and  had 
thought  of  the  sight  with  shudders 
of  dread  for  days  afterward.  She 
had  never  recalled  this  before,  often 
as  she  had  seen  her  husband  under 
the  influence  of  liquor.  But  now 
a  fresh  horror  was  added  to  the 
spectacle;  she  felt  that  she  was  to 
blame  for  it.  She  sank  down  upon  a 
chair,  and  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  awaited  the  entrance  of  the 
man  whom  she  could  not  now  con- 
ceive of  ever  having  loved. 

XII. 

Melbourne,  Christmas  Day. 

Dear  Miss  Deborah— I  have  just  missed 
her.  I  had  an  interview  with  the  manager 
of  a  theater  who  knew  her  and  he  gave  me 
her  address.  1  went  to  the  place — it  was  a 
sort  of  tenement  house  in  the  poorer  part 
of  the  city  and  found  that  they  had  been 
gone  two  days.  '*  Couldn't  pay  the  rent." 
the  woman  who  kept  it  told  me.  I  asked 
her  if  she  had  any  idea  of  where  they  had 
gone.  She  said  she  hadn't  except  that  they 
couldn't  have  gone  far,  on  account  of  lack 
of  money.  I  put  an  advertisement  in  all 
the  papers  asking  for  information  of  either 
of  them  and  walked  the  streets  night  and 
day  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her. 

At  last  one  morning  a  woman  came  to 
my  hotel  with  my  newspaper  notice  in  her 
hand.  She  said  she  had  known  June  at 
the  theater  and  she  and  her  husband  had 
stayed  at  her  house  for  a  little  while.  They 
were  almost  penniless.  Havens  went  on  a 
spree  one  night  and  they  would  not  let 
him  in  the  house.  He  had  not  been  seen 
since. 

June  answered  an  advertisement  for 
maid  to  a  family  of  English  people  travel- 
ing through  the  colonies  and  got  it.  She 
had  gone  with  these  people,  whose  name 
was  Gannington,  to  Sydney.  I  start  for 
Sydney  at  once.  Yours, 

Jim. 

Sydney,  New  Year's  Day. 
Dear  Miss  Deborah— Not  quite  yet.  As 
soon  as  I  arrived  here  I  made  a  tour  of  all 
the  hotels,  hunting  up  the  Ganningtons.  I 
I  could  find  them  in  none.    Then  in  look- 
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ing  through  the  paper  one  day  I  noticed 
that  among  those  who  would  receive  at  a 
reception  given  by  Lord  and  Lady  Mac- 
Duffy,  was  Mrs.  Lionel  Ganningtou  of 
Birmingham.  I  at  once  wrote  a  note  to 
her,  care  of  Lady  Mac  Duffy.  In  it  I  told 
her  that  I  was  very  anxious  to  find  her 
maid,  Mrs.  Havens.  To  this  there  was  no 
reply,  and  after  waiting  a  day  I  determined 
to  go  to  the  MacDu^rs'  myself  and  in- 
vestigate. I  did  so,  and  discovered,  after 
bribing  the  butler  to  exchange  a  few 
words  with  me,  that  the  Ganningtons  had 
been  the  guests  of  the  MacDuffys,  but  had 
started  that  very  morning  for  Calcutta, 
taking  their  maid  with  them. 

I  knew  it  would  do  no  good  to  write  to 
Mrs.  Gannington  again.  The  butler  had 
told  me  that  the  maid's  name  was  Jane.  I 
suppose  she  has  taken  an  entirely  new  one, 
so  I  cannot  write  to  her.  Nothing  there- 
fore remains  to  me  but  to  go  to  Calcutta 
myself,  which  I  shall  do  by  the  next 
steamer.  As  ever  yours, 

Jim. 

Calcutta,  Feb.  2. 

Dear  Miss  Deborah — I  have  seen  her. 
She  was  in  a  carriage  on  the  Esplanade  day 
before  yesterday.  She  did  not  see  me, 
but  I  ran  after  the  carriage  till  a  policeman 
stopped  me  and  made  me  explain.  Then  he 
thought  I  was  crazy,  and  1  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  being  sent  off  to  the  lunatic 
asylum.  But  of  course  when  I  got  away 
the  carriage  had  disappeared,  so  i  lost 
track  of  her  again. 

I  went  to  all  the  hotels,  as  I  did  in  Syd- 
ney, but  nobody  knew  of  the  Ganningtons. 
I  watched  the  society  notes  in  the  papers 
and  at  last  saw  mention  of  the  fact  that 
the  Hon.  Lionel  Gannington  and  wife  had 
sailed  for  England  on  Jan.  25th.  So  June 
can't  be  with  them  any  more. 

I  have  put  a  notice  in  the  papers  here 
asking  for  mformation  about  *'  Mrs.  Ogden 
Havens,"  June  Heath,"  or  **Jane  Heath," 
and  meantime  I  am  constantly  on  the 
streets  hoping  that  1  may  see  ner  again. 
The  carriage  w^as  a  handsome  one,  and 
June's  companion  was  a  fine  looking  wo- 
man, belonging  to  some  other  English 
family,  I  imagine,  with  whom  she  has 
found  service.  What  did  she  look  like, 
you  will  want  to  know?  It  was  only  a 
brief  glimpse  I  had  of  her,  so  if  she  had 
not  looked  a  good  deal  as  she  used  to.  I 
suppose  I  should  not  have  recognized  her. 
I  am  sure  she  did  not  see  me. 

I  hope  to  send  you  better  news  yet  with- 
in a  day  or  two.        Hopefully  yours, 

Jim. 

When  Jim  went  down  to  the  hotel 
office  to  mail  this  letter,  the  clerk 
called  out  to  him:  "Mr.  Dunstable, 
there  is  a  woman  here  inquiring  for 
you." 

Jim  turned  quickly,  his  heart  in 


his  throat,  but  it  was  not  June  whom 
he  saw  standing  near  him.  A  tali 
woman,  with  a  heavy  cast  of  fea- 
tures and  dressed  with  severe  sim- 
plicity, stepped  forward  in  response 
to  the  clerk's  nod. 

"  Are  you  the  gentleman  that  put 
this  in  the  paper?"  She  held  out 
his  clipped  advertisement.  Her  ac- 
cent was  very  English. 

Yes,  have  you  news  for  me  ? "  an- 
swered Jim  with  an  eagerness  that 
he  did  not  seek  to  repress. 

The  woman  drew  back  a  step  or 
two. 

"Perhaps  I  have,"  she  replied, 
"That  depends  on  who  you  are." 

"Come  into  the  reception  room> 
where  we  can  talk  quietly,"  and  Jim 
led  the  way.  "  Now  then,"  he  re- 
sumed when  they  were  seated, "do 
you  come  from  Mrs.  Havens  ? " 

"  I  come  from  no  one,"  was  the 
woman's  response.  "I  saw  your 
notice  and  I  called  to  inquire  what 
you  mean  by  it." 

"I  mean  just  what  it  says  there — 
that  I  want  to  find  this  woman." 
Jim  was  growing  excited.  But  the 
other  remained  as  cool  as  before. 
"  Do  you  know  her  ?  Can  you  tell 
me  where  she  is  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  do;  perhaps  I  can. 
That  depends  on  what  you  want 
with  her.    I  am  her  friend." 

"  Where  is  she  ?  Will  you  take 
me  to  her  ?  I  have  come  to  take  her 
home  to  her  aunt  in  America.  If 

you  "  Jim   stopped   short  here, 

the  look  on  the  woman's  face  arrest- 
ing him. 

It  was  a  piercing  look,  one  that 
seemed  to  read  him  through  and 
through.  He  realized  now  why  she 
hesitated,  comprehended  that  she 
was  a  good  friend  of  June's.  Evi- 
dently June  knew  nothing  of  this 
visit. 

"  If  you  will  tell  me  your  true 
name  and  give  me  some  particulars 
I  will  see  if  Mrs.  Havens  will  re- 
ceive you." 

Jim  began  to  be  nettled  now.  He 
had  signed  the  notice  "  James  H. 
Dunstable,"  he  had  already  told  the 
woman  that  he  wanted  to  take  June 
home,  he  knew  nothing  of  her,  and 
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here  she  was  wanting  to  know  still 
more  about  him. 

"My  name  is  the  same  that  you 
have  there,"  he  answered,  pointing 
to  the  clipping,  which  she  still  held 
in  her  hand.  "  I  am  an  old  friend  of 
June's.  Tell  her  that  I  am  here  and 
want  to  see  her,  and  she  will  say 
*  Come,*  at  once." 

The  woman  rose. 

"I  will  do  that,"  she  said.  "You 
will  be  here — for  how  long.>" 
"Till  I  see  June." 

The  woman  went  out  without 
another  word. 

As  soon  as  she  had  disappeared 
Jim  called  himself  a  fool  for  not 
having  detained  her  and  insisted 
that  she  should  tell  him  where  June 
was.  He  hurried  out  after  her,  but 
when  he  reached  the  street  he  came 
to  a  standstill.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  where  she  had  gone. 

He  returned  to  his  room,  put  on 
his  hat,  and  went  out  to  do  some 
sightseeing,  coming  back  to  the  hotel 
every  little  while  to  find  out  if  there 
was  any  message  for  him.  But  the 
day  went  by  and  none  came. 

By  the  next  morning  he  had 
grown  exceedingly  nervous.  He  de- 
cided he  would  not  leave  the  hotel 
at  all  that  day,  lest  a  summons 
should  come  while  he  was  out.  He 
had  just  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
when  a  note  was  handed  to  him.  It 
was  from  June. 

"  Dear  Jim,"  she  wrote,  "  you  can 
come  this  evening  at  eight  and  see 
me  for  an  hour."  Then  followed  the 
address ;  that  was  all. 

The  house  where  she  was  staying 
was  not  far  off.  Jim  walked  by  it 
twice  that  afternoon.  It  was  occu- 
pied evidently  by  an  aristocratic 
English  family.  It  was  not  a  second 
after  eight  that  night  when  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  door,  which 
was  opened  by  the  tall  woman  who 
had  come  to  the  hotel. 

"  This  way,"  she  said  in  a  mysteri- 
ous undertone  and  motioning  him  to 
follow  her  down  the  corridor.  At 
the  end  of  this  stood  June,  her  hat 
on,  ready  to  go  out. 

"  Oh,  Jim,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you." 

She  put  out  her  hand  and  he 


pressed  it  with  both  of  his.  The 
tall  woman  had  disappeared.  June 
began  walking  toward  the  door. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  "  I  will  have  to 
ask  you  to  go  out  with  me.  There  is 
no  place  where  we  can  stay  here. 
You  don't  mind,  do  you  ?" 

There  was  the  feeble  flicker  of  a 
smile  on  her  face  as  she  said  this. 
Then,  when  they  were  outside,  walk- 
ing along  the  Esplanade,  she  went  on  : 
"  What  are  you  doing  away  off  here, 
Jim  }  How  are  Aunt  Deb  and  your 
mother?" 

Jim's  heart  sank  when  he  heard 
these  conventional  qiJeries. 

"Don't  you  understand,  June?" 
he  said.  "  I  came  after  you.  I  heard 
of  you  in  Melbourne  and  followed 
you  here." 

"What  for?"  There  was  a  slight 
suspicion  of  a  break  in  her  tones  as 
she  asked  the  question.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  him  now  that  she  was  trying 
to  mask  her  real  feelings.  She 
seemed  to  have  grown  five  years 
older  in  this  year  and  a  half. 

"  To  take  you  home,"  he  answered. 
"  Oh,  June,  can't  you  imagine  how 
your  aunt  misses  you  ?  I  knew — 
knew  that  you  could  not  be  happy. 
I  felt  that  you  wanted  a  friend.  And 
so  I  followed  you.  Did  I  do  wrong, 
June  ?  " 

There  was  no  answer  for  the  mo- 
ment. Jim  felt  a  shiver  run  through 
the  arm  that  was  resting  on  his. 

"Won't  you  go  back  with  me, 
June  ? "  he  went  on.  "  Perhaps  you 
don't  know  that  Brighthopes  has 
boomed  at  last.  Miss  Deborah  has 
been  offered  a  big  price  for  her  piece 
of  land.  If  you  will  say  the  word  she 
will  sell  it  and  move  somewhere 
where  you  and  she  can  live  happily 
together  as  in  the  old  days,  with  no 
reminders  of  anything  that  went  be- 
tween to  disturb.  Say  yes.  We  can 
be  in  New  York  in  two  months." 

"Jim,  I  can't  say  all  that  I  think 
of  you  for,  what  you  have  done. 
Somehow  I  can't  even  seem  to  realize 
it — that  you  have  come  clear  to  the 
other  side  of  the  earth  after  me  be- 
cause you  thought  that  I  was  un- 
happy. I  ought  to  be  grateful.  I 
am  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  do 
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what  you  want.  I  went  off,  not 
caring  whether  I  broke  Aunt  Deb's 
heart  or  not.  The  sight  of  me  would 
only  keep  the  wounds  fresh.  Don't 
you  see  how  it  is — how  I  can't  go 
back  ? " 

There  was  a  pause.  A  military 
band  near  by  was  playing  a  familiar 
air  from  one  of  Sullivan's  operas, 
one  which  Jim  had  heard  in  New 
York.  It  seemed  to  bridge  the  great 
distance  that  lay  between  him  and 
home,  to  make  it  seem  a  very  little 
matter  for  his  companion  to  say  she 
would  at  least  let  Miss  Deborah  see 
her  once  again. 

"No,  June,  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  hesitate,"  he  replied.*  "Your 
aunt  is  all  alone — waiting  for  you — 
expecting  you  " 

"  Expecting  me  ?  "  June  broke  in. 
"  How  did  she  know — why  did  you 
think  that  I  wasn't  happy  ?  " 

Jim  drew  a  long  breath.  Must  he 
tell  what  he  had  heard  that  night  in 
the  caf6  ?  And  Havens's  name  had 
not  yet  been  mentioned  by  either  of 
them. 

"I  never  thought  you  would  be 
happy,  June,"  he  said  evasively. 

"Then  why  did  you  not  come  after 
me  before — when  I  was  not  so  far 
away  ? " 

There  was  no  help  for  it ;  he  must 
tell. 

"I  didn't  think  I  had  the  right, 
June,"  he  said  softly.  "Not  till  I 
happened  to  hear  that  your  husband 
had  been — had  been  married  before. 
I  was  afraid  for  you  then.  I  made 
up  my  mind  I  would  see  for  myself  if 
you  were  happy." 

Jim  paused  here.  June  said  not  a 
word.  They  had  walked  on  till  the 
music  of  the  band  was  softened  to  a 
pianissimo  by  distance.  For  fully 
half  a  minute  the  silence  between  the 
two  lasted,  then  June  murmured 
something  which  Jim  was  obliged  to 
bend  his  head  to  catch,  and  even 
then  he  heard  it  but  imperfectly. 
"Faithful  friend,"  it  sounded  like. 
He  was  about  to  speak  again,  to  ask 
some  question  about  Havens,  when 
June  halted. 

"  I  must  go  in  now,"  she  said. 
"  Good  by." 


They  had  come  back  to  their  start- 
ing point  before  Jim  realized  it. 

"  Then  you  will  come  back  with 
me,  June  ? "  he  asked.  He  had  taken 
her  hand.  He  was  looking  anxiously  ^ 
down  at  her,  but  her  eyes  were  cast 
down  too,  so  that  he  could  not  see 
them. 

"  No,  Jim,  I  can't,"  she  said.  "  I 
wish  I — but  there,  I  must  not  stay. 
Good  night." 

She  had  a  key  with  her  and  the 
next  instant  had  opened  the  door 
and  was  gone. 

XIII. 

TT  was  in  Melbourne,  that  night 
after  she  feared  she  had  driven 
him  to  drink,  that  June  found  out  the 
full  particulars  about  Ida  Havens. 
Ogden  had  told  her  himself,  in  half 
drunken  rage  at  her  coldness.  His 
other  wife  would  not  have  treated 
him  so,  he  kept  declaring.  Then  he 
went  on  to  tell  how  he  had  married 
Ida  Vance,  an  actress  in  the  com- 
pany with  which  he  had  made  his 
first  appearance,  how  a  childish 
quarrel  had  separated  them  and  led 
to  a  divorce,  how  Sexton  tried  to 
bring  them  together  again  and  failed, 
**  because  I  met  you,"  he  added 
bitterly. 

It  was  just  after  this  that  June's 
friends  refused  to  let  Havens  into  the 
house  one  night  when  he  was  on  a 
spree.  June  had  not  seen  him  since, 
and  in  consequence  had  known  the 
first  peace  of  mind  she  had  experi- 
enced in  weeks— peace  of  mind,  that 
is,  so  far  as  outward  tranquillity  of 
her  life  was  concerned. 

Within  there  was  a  seething  vol- 
cano of  disturbance.  She  had 
married  a  man  who  already  had  a 
wife.  To  a  girl  brought  up  as  June 
had  been,  the  fact  of  the  divorce 
counted  as  nothing.  Perhaps,  too,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  her,  the  two 
might  now  be  living  together  again 
happily.  How  did  she  know  but  it 
was  remorse  for  having  cast  off  his 
first  love  that  had  changed  'Havens 
into  the  man  he  had  become  ? 

It  was  well  that  she  obtained  work 
to  do  when  she  did.    Left  to  herself, 
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there  is  no  knowing  to  what  lengths 
the  strain  on  her  mind  would  have 
taken  her.  And  then,  when  she 
transferred  her  services  to  the  Ban- 
»  nisters*,  she  had  found  a  firm  friend 
in  Mrs.  King,  the  housekeeper.  To 
her  she  told  some  of  her  story — not 
all — and  it  was  she  who  had  gone  to 
see  Jim  when  she  chanced  upon  that 
notice  in  the  papers.  And  June  had 
begun  to  feel  that  she  might  now  be 
permitted  to  live  quietly,  if  very 
humbly,  in  this  far  away  corner  of 
the  world.  She  even  planned,  after 
a  year  or  two,  to  write  to  her  Aunt 
Deb,  to  let  her  know  that  she  was 
well  and  measurably  content.  And 
now — when  the  door  closed  behind 
her,  she  had  no  strength  to  take  a 
step  beyond  it.  She  stood  there 
leaning  against  the  panels.  Both 
hands  were  in  front  of  her  face.  But 
it  was  nothing  outside  that  she 
sought  to  shut  out.  It  was  the 
misery  that  had  been  born  within 
her  during  the  interview  just  closed — 
a  misery  that  to  her  distracted  im- 
agination seemed  to  have  taken 
almost  tangible  form  and  to  be  pour- 
ing down  upon  her,  cowering  beneath 
it,  from  every  direction. 

She  loved  Jim  Dunstable.  Not 
with  the  fierce  passion  that  had  pos- 
sessed her  in  the  fascination  exerted 
by  Ogden  Havens.  No,  if  it  had 
been  like  that  she  might  have  felt 
hope  of  conquering  it.  This  was  a 
conviction  that  their  two  natures 
could  only  find  their  complement 
in  each  other.  It  seemed  just  as  if 
the  seeds  had  been  planted  in  their 
youth  time,  had  only  begun  to 
blossom  when  she  went  away,  and 
that  now  the  fierce  storm  of  trial  and 
adversity  through  which  she  had  pass- 
ed had  torn  the  ripened  fruit  from  the 
bough  and  caused  it  to  fall,  bruised, 
but  full  grown,  at  her  feet. 

And  she,  who  might  have  had 
this  man's  love,  her  aunt's  blessing, 
and  a  happy  life,  had  cast  it  aside — 
for  what  ?  Ah,  had  she  not  suffered 
sufficiently  already  ?  Were  there 
still  deerper  dregs  in  the  cup  for  her 
to  drink  ?  And  again  poor  innocent 
Aunt  Deb  must  be  punished,  too  ! 

June  could  not  trust  herself  with 


this  man.  Even  now  she  trembled 
from  head  to  foot  as  she  recalled 
how  she  had  thrilled  at  his  touch. 
He  had  developed  so  amazingly  in 
these  eighteen  months.  And  he  had 
followed  her  half  round  the  world  ! 

But  she  must  not  think  of  this. 
She  was  a  married  woman,  bound 
by  ties  which  she  recognized  to  be  as 
if  of  steel.  Jim  must  go  back  with- 
out her,  and  must  not  know  the 
reason.  She  wondered  if  he  would 
try  to  see  her  again.  She  tried  to 
put  herself  in  his  place  and  imagine 
what  she  would  do.  Clear  off  to 
Calcutta,  and  then  go  back  defeated 
in  his  purpose  !  Was  he  the  man  to 
do  it  ?  * 

He  certainly  could  not  expect  to 
take  her  back  as  his  wife.  Perhaps 
his  love  for  her  was  dead.  Certainly 
she  had  done  enough  lo  kill  it.  But 
could  it  have  been  compassion  for 
Miss  Deborah  that  had  sent  him  on 
his  long  chase  ? 

She  went  up  to  bed  and  lay  awake 
as  she  had  done  so  many,  many 
nights,  but  this  time  with  a  new 
terror  to  make  the  hours  of  darkness 
frightful. 

The  next  day  she  told  Mrs.  King 
that  she  thought  she  had  better  not 
see  her  friend  if  he  called  again. 

"  But  you  see  him  for  me,  won't 
you,  and  be  kind  to  him  ? "  she  added. 
"  Tell  him  I  can't  go  back  with  him, 
but  that  I  am — am  contented  and 
send  my  love." 

Jim  did  call  again,  the  very  next 
night.  The  housekeeper  delivered 
June's  message. 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Havens,"  said  Jim  in 
reply,  "  that  I  must  see  her  again.  I 
shall  come  tomorrow." 

What  was  June  to  do  ?  To  hold 
out  longer  would  only  reveal  the 
secret  she  was  so  anxious  to  keep. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  friends  I 
have,"  she  said  to  herself,  "There 
is  nothing  wrong  outwardly  in  my 
being  with  him." 

He  came  again  the  third  night  and 
June  was  ready  to  take  another  walk 
with  him.  This  time  he  did  not  be- 
gin with  the  old  questions.  He  talked 
of  Brighthopes,  of  the  changes  there, 
of  the  people  who  had  come  from  the 
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city  to  occupy  the  cottages  that  had 
been  built  on  the  south  lots. 

'*  Do  you  remember,  June,"  he  said, 
"that  night  you  went  with  me  to 
church  at  Colt's  Foot  ?  How  I  told 
you  then  that  there  had  been  a  man 
to  see  me  about  those  very  lots? 
And  I  asked  your  advice,  whether  I 
should  stay  on  the  place  or  go  to  the 
city,  and  you  told  me  you  thought  I 
ought  to  stay.  Think  how  much  I 
owe  you,  June  ! " 

Each  word  of  his  was  like  a  stab 
in  this  woman's  heart,  as  it  caused 
her  to  contrast  what  might  have 
been  with  what  was.  So  when  pre- 
sently Jim  renewed  his  pleading 
that  she  would  go  back  with  him, 
she  steeled  herself  to  be  almost  cold 
in  her  persistent  refusal. 

"  But  I  don't  ask  you  to  go  with 
me  alone,"  he  went  on,  refusing  to 
be  baffled.  "  I  will  find  some  party 
in  whose  charge  you  can  be  placed. 
Then  your  aunt  will  meet  us  in  Eng- 
land and  you  two  can  live  happily 
there.  You  never  expect  to  see 
Havens  again,  do  you,  June  ?  It  is 
not  a  mistaken  sense  of  your  duty  to 
him  that  ties  you  to  this  side  of  the 
earth,  is  it  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  she  hurried  to  respond, 
adding:  "  I  feel  tired,  Jim.  I  must 
go  back  now." 

"  I  shall  wait  here  patiently,  June," 
he  replied,  "  till  you  say  those  words 
with  another  meaning." 

And  so  they  parted  again.  The 
next  morning  June  was  not  able  to 
leave  her  bed.  Jim  called  in  the 
evening  and  learned  from  Mrs.  King 
that  she  was  very  iil  indeed.  Then, 
when  he  came  again,  they  told  him 
it  was  brain  fever. 

The  Bannisters  were  very  kind. 
They  allowed  him  to  have  a  trained 
nurse  for  her  and  saw  that  all  the 
suggestions  he  made  for  her  comfort 
were  carried  out.  He  came  to  the 
house  twice  a  day  to  learn  how  she 
was,  and  Mrs.  King  grew  to  have  a 
great  respect  and  liking  for  him. 
When  June  began  at  last  to  rally,  he 
brought  fruit  and  all  the  delicacies 
of  the  Calcutta  market  to  tempt  her 
appetite,  and  when  the  doctor  told 
him  she  must  have   a  change  of 


climate  he  felt  like  blessing  the  sick- 
ness. 

For  at  last  June  consented  to  his 
plans.  Some  friends  of  the  Bannis- 
ters were  to  leave  shortly  on  the  P. 
and  O.  steamer.  Jim  sent  a  cable- 
gram to  Miss  Deborah.  There  were 
only  two  words  in  it — "  Sell — come,'' 
but  the  letters  that  had  gone  before 
were  the  key  to  their  interpretation. 
On  receipt  of  the  message  Miss  De- 
borah wrote  to  a  certain  real  estate 
agent  in  New  York,  by  whom  she 
had  several  times  been  approached. 
She  stated  that  she  had  decided  to 
accept  his  last  offer  for  her  property — 
which  by  the  way  was  a  very  good 
one,  a  catering  company  from  the 
city  being  extremely  anxious  to 
secure  the  site  for  the  erection  of  a 
casino. 

Brighthopes  was  sufficiently  start- 
led to  hear  that  Miss  Deborah  had 
disposed  of  the  property  that  had 
been  in  her  family  for  three  genera- 
tions.  It  was  struck  dumb  with 
*  amazement  when  the  rumor  went 
round  that  she  was  going  to  England 
to  live.  The  villagers  had  no  strength 
to  do  more  than  pass  the  news  from 
tongue  to  tongue. 

Not  one  of  them  connected  the 
change  with  June.  She  had  been 
forgotten  by  many  of  them.  There 
was  so  much  else  to  occupy  their 
minds  these  days,  now  that  the 
belated  boom  had  at  last  struck  them. 
Even  Jim  Dunstable's  long  continued 
absence  failed  to  awaken  much  com- 
ment. No  one,  at  any  rate,  suspected 
that  it  had  any  connection  with  June» 

"  It  was  them  mines  again,"  Mrs. 
Dunstable  had  reported.  **  He  had 
to  go  clear  off  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  to  examine  into  'em.  And  here 
we've  got  a  gold  mine  in  them  south 
lots  right  here  at  our  doors ! " 

It  was  Mrs.  Dunstable  who  took 
the  most  active  interest  in  Miss  De- 
borah's contemplated  removal. 

" What  possesses  you,  Deborah?'* 
she  would  say.  '*You  got  money 
enough  to  live  on  an'  all  your  friends 
are  here.  Maybe,  though.  Bright- 
hopes  don't  seem  the  same  to  you 
since  the  boom.  You  was  always 
opposed  to  it,  I  know." 
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Miss  Deborah  did  not  deny  that 
this  was  the  motive  that  had  deter- 
mined her  to  leave  the  village  which 
was  fast  growing  into  a  town.  Still 
that  did  not  explain  why  she  should 
:go  so  far  off  as  England  to  seek  a 
new  home,  with  only  Luke,  the  cat, 
for  her  companion. 

But  she,  of  all  women,  knew  how 
to  keep  her  own  counsel,  and  after 
she  was  on  the  ocean  the  problem 
of  why  she  went  was  an  unsolved 
one  to  her  neighbors  still.  Even  Gus 
Blaisdell,  through  whose  hands  Jim 
Dunstable's  letters  and  cablegram 
had  passed,  was  not  astute  enough  to 
put  two  and  two  together.  Perhaps 
if  it  had  been  his  sister  who  had  the 
handling  of  the  messages  the  result 
might  have  been  otherwise. 

Wonderfully  well  Miss  Deborah 
managed  amid  her  unwonted  sur- 
roundings. The  price  she  had  re- 
ceived for  her  property  was  large 
enough  to  warrant  her  traveling 
comfortably,  and  she  did  not  hesitate 
to  do  so. 

A  smile  was  often  on  her  face 
during  the  voyage,  and  sometimes 
she  talked  softly  to  Luke  in  her  lap 
about  some  happy  days  that  were  in 
store  for  them.  And  when  she  reach- 
ed the  other  side  she  did  not  seem  as 
bewildered  and  "  flustered  by  the 
different  way  of  doing  things  as  did 
some  of  her  more  sophisticated  fel- 
low passengers.  With  Luke  in  the 
basket  she  went  ashore  after  her 
■** luggage"  had  been  passed  and 
established  herself  comfortably  at 
the  North  Western  till  she  could  find 
out  how  she  could  get  to  South- 
ampton. Then  the  next  day  she  took 
a  railway  ride  across  England. 

It  was  May.  The  hedges  were 
green  and  the  glimpses  of  the  rolling 
hills,  the  picturesque  lanes,  the 
thatch  roofed  cottages,  the  climb- 
ing roses,  the  evidence  everywhere 
of  the  rich  productiveness  of  a  soil 
that  had  been  tilled  for  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  years — all  this  took 
captive  Miss  Deborah's  fancy  and 
gave  her  a  sense  of  contentment  that 
■seemed  strange  when  one  reflected 
that  in  all  that  island  there  was  not 
one  friend  of  longer  standing  than 


had  sufficed  to  make  her  acquainted 
with  some  of  her  fellow  voyagers  on 
the  steamer.  But  then  there  was 
that  other  steamer,  heading  for 
Southampton.  This  was  almost  con- 
stantly in  her  thoughts. 

And  she  had  not  been  many  days  at 
the  South  Western  Hotel  before  it 
arrived.  She  stood  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  landing  stage.  June  saw  her 
before  Jim  did.  And  with  the  view 
of  that  well  loved  face,  all  the  misery 
of  the  intervening  months,  the  torture 
of  the  present,  the  dark  outlook  for 
the  future — all  this  was  forgotten  for 
the  moment,  while  the  woman  im- 
agined herself  a  child  again  about  to 
be  welcomed  back  after  a  long 
absence  from  home. 

XIV. 

T^HE  cottage  was  a  much  prettier 
one  than  the  house  in  Bright- 
hopes  by  that  bend  in  the  road. 
There  was  a  hedge  to  shut  out  the 
•  garden  from  the  highway  instead  of 
a  whitewashed  paling  fence.  And 
such  great  luscious  strawberries  as 
were  grown  in  that  garden  ! 

The  neighbors  were  plfeasant,  too, 
although  a  trifle  slow  at  getting 
acquainted.  But  with  this  Miss  De- 
borah was  just  as  well  pleased.  She 
did  not  care  to  have  many  questions 
to  answer.  Jim  had  helped  them 
choose  the  spot  in  which  to  make 
their  English  home — a  hamlet  not 
far  from  Southampton,  abounding 
in  those  quiet  lanes,  deep  between 
flowery  hedges,  that  had  caught 
Miss  Deborah's  eye  during  her  jour- 
ney from  Liverpool.  Then  as  soon  as 
they  were  settled,  he  had  gone  home. 

Miss  Deborah  had  been  prepared  to 
find  June  changed,  but  the  altera- 
tion was  not  of  the  sort  she  had  ex- 
pected. There  seemed  to  be  less  of 
repentance  for  something  in  the  past 
than  of  acute  suffering  over  a  trial 
of  the  present.  June  was  so  quiet, 
and  sometimes  there  was  a  look  of 
dumb  anguish  on  her  face  that 
struck  to  Miss  Deborah's  heart  like 
a  knife.  Was  it  possible  she  still 
loved  that  play  actor  and  was  griev- 
ing for  him  ? 
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Not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the 
truth  entered  the  guardian's  mind, 
and  day  by  day  she  was  compelled 
to  see  June  fade  before  her  eyes. 

But  one  morning  there  came  to 
the  girl  a  letter  from  Jim. 

"  For  me  ? "  she  said  eagerly,  when 
Miss  Deborah  came  into  the  sitting 
room  with  the  announcement. 

The  color  that  had  been  a  stranger 
to  her  cheeks  for  many  days  mounted 
quickly  into  them.  She  stretched 
out  her  hands  for  the  envelope.  Her 
aunt  gave  it  to  her  and  then  sat 
down,  expecting  that  June  would 
read  the  letter  aloud.  But  for  the 
time  the  girl  seemed  oblivious  to 
the  presence  of  any  other  in  the 
room.  Her  eyes,  which  had  lost 
their  lusterless,  patient  look,  sparkled 
as  they  were  bent  on  the  written 
sheets ;  her  lips  were  parted  ;  the 
fingers  that  held  the  empty  envelope 
were  stroking  it,  caressingly  almost. 

All  these  things  Miss  Deborah  per- 
ceived ;  she  noted,  too,  that  for 
days  aherward  June  seemed  more 
cheerful,  and  took  a  more  decided 
interest  in  the  household  and  village 
affairs.  Then  one  morning  she 
found  Jim's  letter  tied  fast  with  a 
bit  of  ribbon  to  one  that  June's 
father  had  written  to  her  mother 
years  before,  and  which  she  had 
always  faithfully  cherished. 

Miss  Deborah's  eyes  were  moist 
when  she  came  down  stairs  after 
this  discovery. 

"  Poor    child  ! "   she  murmured. 

Poor  child  !  " 

It  was  along  in  July  that  another 
letter  came.  It  was  directed  to  June, 
and  Miss  Deborah  took  it  in,  as  she 
had  taken  in  that  other  one,  but  she 
-did  npt  know  from  whom  it  came. 
She  could  only  guess.  And  her  con- 
jecture was  changed  into  certainty 
when  June,  glancing  at  the  subscrip- 
tion, fainted  quietly  away  in  her 
arms. 

When  she  had  been  brought  to  and 
was  resting  on  the  lounge,  "Let 
me  see  that  letter,  Aunt  Deb,'*  she 
said.  "  Or  no,  you  read  it  to  me,  I — 
I  don't  think  I  am  strong  enough  to 
hold  it  just  yet." 

With  a  sort  of  shudder  Miss  De- 


borah picked  up  the  envelope,  which 
she  had  thrust  out  of  sight  under  a 
chair  with  her  foot,  and  broke  the 
seal.  It  was  dated  at  Sydney,  and 
had  been  written  some  six  weeks  pre- 
vious. 

It  was  from  Havens,  who  began 
by  stating  that  he  supposed  June 
was  not  surprised  to  hear  from  him,  as 
he  had  had  no  difficulty  in  tracing  her 
through  their  friends  in  Melbourne 
and  Mrs.  King.  He  told  of  the  sore 
straits  to  which  he  had  been  reduced, 
and  added  that  he  had  determined 
thenceforth  to  lead  a  different  and  a 
better  life.  He  went  on  to  state  that 
he  wanted  June  by  his  side  to  help 
him  in  his  efforts,  and  had  therefore 
resolved  to  come  to  her.  He  pro- 
posed to  leave  Sydney  the  next 
month  on  a  sailing  vessel,  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  due  in  London  about 
the  twentieth  of  September.  He 
would  come  to  her  at  once. 

June  seemed  to  lose  her  courage 
after  this.  She  made  no  remark 
about  the  tidings  except  to  say, 
when  Miss  Deborah  had  finished 
reading,  "  The  twentieth  of  Sep- 
tember !  That  is  about  two  months 
off,  isn't  it,  Aunt  Deb  ?'* 

The  doctor  was  called  in,  for  the 
next  morning  June  could  not  rise 
from  her  bed.  But  it  was  little  he 
was  able  to  do  for  her.  That  night 
Miss  Deborah  sat  down  and  wrote  to 
Jim.  He  had  charged  her  to  let  him 
know  if  any  decided  change  took 
place  in  June's  condition. 

Ten  days  later  there  was  a  cable- 
gram from  him. 

"  Expect  me  fifth." 

The  day  after  this  news  was  given 
to  June,  she  got  up  and  came  down 
to  the  sitting  room,  supporting  her- 
self between  the  bannisters  and  her 
aunt's  shoulder. 

**  How  pretty  the  ivy  looks  on  the 
church  across  the  road,"  she  said  as 
she  sat  by  the  window. 

And  Miss  Deborah  took  heart  of 
hope  and  was  glad  indeed  that  she 
had  written  to  Jim. 

He  arrived  at  the  cottage  on  the 
sixth  of  August.  June  was  on  the 
lounge  in  the  sitting  room.  He  was 
shocked  at  finding  how  thin  and 
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white  she  had  grown.  Even  Miss 
Deborah  did  not  realize  how  much 
she  had  wasted  away,  seeing  her 
every  day  as  she  did. 

"  Oh,  Jim,  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
come,"  said  June,  and  held  out  both 
hands  toward  him. 

Miss  Deborah  went  out  softly 
and  left  them  together  for  a  little 
while. 

"  It  can't  hurt !  she  said  to  her- 
self. **  They're  like  brother  and 
sister." 

She  busied  herself  arranging  the 
room  she  was  to  give  Jim,  and  when 
she  came  back  to  the  sitting  room 
again,  he  was  telling  about  the 
changes  in  Brighthopes,  giving  a 
bright  picture  of  the  future  in  a 
voice  in  which  Miss  Deborah's  quick 
ear  detected  now  and  then  a  quaver. 
But  June  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  his 
face,  a  happy  contented  smile  on  her 
own. 

The  next  day  she  was  better  than 
she  had  been  for  weeks.  Jim  hired 
a  carriage  and  carried  her  out  to  it 
in  his  arms.  And  he  sat  opposite  to 
her  while  they  drove  along  the 
smooth  road  between  tall  hedges  and 
beneath  overarching  trees  whose 
leaves  rustled  musically  in  the 
breeze. 

"  It's  all  beautiful,  isn't  it.^'  said 
June. 

But  she  was  not  looking  at  the 
hedges  nor  listening  to  the  stirring 
of  the  leaves.  Without  turning  her 
head  she  could  see  Jim,  and  when  he 
spoke  she  did  not  even  hear  the 
singing  of  the  birds.  She  was  very 
tired  when  they  reached  home, 
though.  The  next  day  she  was  not 
well  enough  to  come  down  stairs. 

Jim  went  to  Southampton  and 
came  back  with  great  clusters  of 
white  grapes. 

"  May  I  take  them  up  to  her,  Miss 
Deborah  ? "  he  asked. 

**  Yes,  Jim.  yes."  The  poor  woman 
could  say  no  more.  The  truth  that 
Jim  had  read  when  he  first  came  had 
now  forced  itself  upon  her  own 
mind. 

The  weeks  passed  on.  The  first 
of  September  came.  There  was  a 
calendar  hanging  in  June's  room. 


Miss  Deborah  was  tearing  off  the 
leaves  when  her  niece  called  to  her. 

"  Today  is  the  first,  isn't  it,  Aunt 
Deb?" 

"  Yes,  dear,  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber." 

"  Then,  if  you  don't  mind,  just 
leave  that  as  it  is.  It's — it's  a  fancy 
of  mine  to  have  it  so." 

This  was  the  only  allusion  she  made 
to  the  expected  coming  of  her  hus- 
band. Jim  knew  of  it,  but  none  of 
the  three  spoke  of  the  future  now. 
Each  felt  that  the  present  was  too 
precious. 

The  doctor  came  to  see  June  every 
day,  and  Jim  insisted  on  having  a 
physician  down  from  London  for  a 
consultation.  But  when  he  came  he 
said  that  there  was  no  necessity  ta 
consult.  And  he  went  away  again 
with  the  fee  Jim  gave  him  in  his 
pocket. 

There  could  be  no  more  patient 
sufferer  than  June.  Indeed  she  de- 
clared that  she  felt  no  pain,  but  both 
the  watchers  knew  that  she  hoped  ta 
blind  them.  The  pain,  though,  was 
not  alone  in  the  body. 

And  as  the  days  of  the  new  month 
slipped  past,  she  grew  weaker.  The 
least  noise  startled  her,  and  at  last 
Miss  Deborah  was  forced  to  ask  the 
postman  not  to  whistle  when  he 
stopped  at  the  house.  Jim  was  with 
her  almost  constantly.  When  speak- 
ing became  an  effort  to  her,  she  lay 
there  looking  at  him,  while  he  read 
to  her  softly  or  talked  of  the  old 
days — always  of  the  old  days,  before 
she  was  nineteen. 

But  on  the  sixteenth  she  seemed 
to  rally.  Miss  Deborah  had  gone  to 
market,  and  Jim  had  brought  up  the 
paper  that  had  been  started  in 
Brighthopes  to  read  to  her. 

"  You  are  better  today,  aren't  you, 
June  !' "  he  said. 

He  was  leaning  over  the  bed,  the 
unfolded  paper  in  his  hand. 

"  Yes,  Jim,"  she  replied.  "  I  feel 
much  better." 

She  put  up  her  hand  and  circled 
his  wrist  with  her  fingers. 

"Put  your  head  down  a  little 
nearer,"  she  went  on.  "  I  am  weak, 
yet." 
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She  tried  to  smile;  then,  as  he 
obeyed,  she  continued  : 

"I  feel  better,  but  I  am  going, 
Jim.  I  know  that.  That  is  why  I 
feel  better — feel  glad  over  it.  It  isn't 
wrong,  I  hope.  I  have  been  very 
happy  these  past  few  weeks.  You 
have  been  so  good  to  me,  Jim.  I 
wonder  " 

"  Wonder  what,  June?" 

Jim's  tones  had  grown  so  soft  and 
tender  these  days.  There  was  no 
jarring  note  in  them. 

"  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  right  for 
me  to  ask  you  to  say  something  be- 
fore— before  I  go." 

"Oh,  June,  June,  don't  speak  that 
way  !  You  said  you  felt  better,  you 
know.  You  are  better.  See  how 
long  you  can  speak  without  tiring." 


"  No,  Jim,  I  am  not  better  in  the 
way  you  think.  I  would  not  be  so 
happy  as  I  am  if  I  were.  But  there 
is  one  thing  I  want  before  " 

"  Oh,  June,  I  love  you.  You  must 
not  die,  even  if  we  cannot  always  be 
together." 

Jim  had  dropped  to  his  knees  by 
the  bedside.  His  bowed  head  rested 
on  the  coverlet.  A  smile  of  ineffable 
peace  came  into  June's  face.  Gently 
she  lifted  her  wasted  hand  and 
stroked  the  brown  hair  softly — once, 
twice.  Then  her  fingers  rested  against 
it  quietly. 

When  Miss  Deborah  came  in  a 
moment  later  Jim  was  kneeling  by 
the  bed,  June's  face  turned  toward 
him,  the  smile  of  peace  resting  on  it 
still. 


THE  END. 


A  TRAITOR. 

When  wintry  snows  and  winds  were  cold, 

Cupid  at  the  fireside  reigned ; 
Sweet  tales  of  lasting  love  he  told 

To  his  prisoners  enchained. 

And  thus  beguiled  the  days  soon  passed — 

Cupid  was  a  merry  king ; 
We  never  dreamed  it  would  not  last 

With  the  advent  of  the  spring. 

In  ruins  now  our  castles  lie, 
Fires  that  brightly  blazed  are  dead, 

The  gentle  winds  in  minor  sigh, 
Cupid  to  the  grove  hath  fled. 

Though  he  has  loosed  us  from  our  chains, 

No  one  asked  to  be  set  free — 
With  Cupid  traitor  naught  remains 

But  a  fireside  memory. 

Douglas  Hemingway, 
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The  extraordinary  and  indeed  unaccount- 
able popularity  of  *'  Robert  Elsmere  "  makes 
the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  new 
book  a  literary  event  of  unusual  interest. 
The  critics  are  agreed  that  **  David  Grieve  " 
is  a  riper  and  more  meritorious  production 
than  its  predecessor.  David  himself,  unlike 
Robert,  is  a  man  of  strong  nature  both 
mentally  and  phjrsically,  full  of  very  human 
passion,  and  able  to  conquer  as  well  as  to 
suffer.  The  intellectual  history  of  the  self 
educated  and  ambitious  lad,  with  more  than 
a  dash  of  imaginative  genius  about  him,  who 
comes  friendless  and  penniless  from  the 
Derbyshire  moors,  and  is  left  with  his  foot  on 
the  neck  of  conquered  fortune,  is  a  far  more 
robust  and  intelligible  affair  than  that  of  the 
too  impressionable  clergyman  who  threw 
over  his  faith  for  no  very  apparent  reason. 

And  yet  it  is  hardly  probable — indeed  it  is 
highly  improbable— that  the  phenomenal  suc- 
cess of  **  Robert  Elsmere  *'  will  be  repeated  in 
the  case  of    David  Grieve." 

•  «  * 

The  Ibsen  craze  culminated  last  year  and 
has  already  ebbed,  leaving  as  its  memorials 
several  English  editions  of  the  plays  and 
poems  of  the  Norwegian  philosopher.  Such 
influence  as  works  like  '*  Hedda  Gabler  "  may 
have  had  upon  our  dramatic  literature  has 
certainly  been  good.  Anything  that  leads 
men  to  new  thoughts,  that  helps  to  lift  them 
out  of  old  ruts,  is  a  gain,  especially  in  an 
atmosphere  like  that  of  the  theater,  where 
the  line  of  the  footlights  seems  to  shut  in  a 
narrow  and  artificial  world.  And  utterly 
extravagant  as  are  the  laudations  of  his 
worshipers,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Ibsen 
has  breathed  a  new  spirit  upon  the  stage. 

Though  some  of  bis  phrases  and  methods 
are  rather  Norwegian  than  nice,  m  the 
winnowing  of  time  we  see  revealed  his  sterl- 
ing merits— his  keen  analysis  of  character, 
his  simple  directness  of  dialogue,  and  above 
all  his  stem  earnestness  of  purpose. 

*  «  * 

The  announcement  that  a  '*  Browning  Cy- 
clopaedia "  has  been  published  may  perhaps 
amuse  the  manufacturers  of  the  familiar  jokes 
upon  the  English  poet's  obscurity  of  style. 
The  volume  is  one  of  nearly  seven  hundred 
pages,  and  is  described  on  its  title  page  as  a 
*•  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Works  of  Robert 


Browning,  with  Copious  Explanatory  Notes 
and  References  on  all  Difficult  Passages." 
The  compilation  of  such  an  extensive  work  is 
certainly  a  proof  of  the  enthusiastic  devotion 
of  its  author,  Edward  Berdoe,  to  the  Brown- 
ing cult ;  but  it  form  as  somewhat  doubtful 
compliment  to  the  intelligibility  of  the 
master's  poems. 

*  •  • 

What  is  described  as  the  "authorized" 
life  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  to  be  issued  simul- 
taneously in  New  York  and  London  under  the 
title  •*  Prom  the  Usher's  Desk  to  the  Taber- 
nacle Pulpit."  The  great  Baptist  preacher 
began  his  career  as  usher"  or  assistant 
teacher  in  a  country  school  at  Newmarket. 

•  •  • 

**  A  Spinster's  Diary  "  is  the  title  of  a  re- 
cently published  volume.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  state  that  the  author,  A.  Phillips,  is  a 
married  woman.  There  is  the  same  paradox- 
ical fitness  about  this  which  is  found  in  the 
perfect  theories  of  old  maids  on  the  training 
of  children. 

•  •  • 

The  latest  volume  from  the  prolific  pen  of 
Archibald  Clavering  Gunter,  **  A  Florida 
Enchantment,"  cannot  be  called  a  literary 
success,  but  the  remarkable  popularity  of 
"  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York  "  has  extended,  in 
some  degree,  to  his  subsequent  novels. 
Glaring  as  are  the  faults  of  Mr.  Gunter's^ 
work,  he  certainly  possesses  to  a  rare  extent 
the  power  of  awakening  the  average  reader's 
interest,  and  therein  lies  the  secret  of  his 
financial  success,  which  has  been  such  as 
authors  rarely  achieve.  Some  of  it  is  also  said 
to  be  due  to  the  business  abilities  of  hiswife^ 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  publishing  company 
that  brings  out  his  books. 

*  •  • 

The  insanity  that  has  closed  the  brilliant 
literary  career  of  Guy  de  Maupassant  is  said 
to  have  been  hereditary  in  liis  family.  Its 
development  was  no  doubt  accelerated  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  burned  the  candle  of 
life  at  both  ends.  Possessed  as  he  was  of 
fame,  fortune,  and  youth,  M.  de  Maupassant 
liked  to  amuse  himself,  but  he  was  at  the 
same  time  a  hard  working  and  conscientious 
writer,  until  from  a  gay  ban  vivant  he  was 
transformed  into  a  cantankerous  misanthrope. 
Latterly  be  developed  a  mania  for  ballooning, 
and  talked  of  his  intention  to  journey  through. 
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air  and  over  sea.  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  re- 
mained among  the  iew  friends  whom  the 
novelist  could  count  upon  to  the  last.  It 
seems  that  when  M.  de  Maupassant  arrived  in 
Paris  from  Cannes,  where  he  was  when 
stricken,  he  was  wrapped  in  a  railroad  rug, 
which  hardly  concealed  the  strait-waistcoat 
in  which  he  had  traveled,  and  a  silk  handker- 
chief was  placed  over  the  bandages  round  his 
throat.  According  to  a  witness  of  the  scene, 
he  seemed  an  old  man;  his  cheeks  were  sunk, 
and  the  haggard  look  in  his  eyes  indicated 
but  too  clearly  the  nature  of  his  fearful  mental 
trouble.  He  had  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  carri- 
age, but  he  was  able  to  walk  to  the  station 
master's  office,  where  he  lay  in  a  state  of" 
prostration  in  his  armchair. 

*  *  * 

It  is  said  that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has 
declared  that  he  will  never  return  to  the  civil- 
ised world  from  the  dreamy  quiet  of  his 
remote  Pacific  paradise.  Samoa  seems  to 
possess  for  him  a  still  more  powerful 
attraction  than  has  Japan  for  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold.  He  has  built  a  home  amid  a  stretch 
of  virgin  forest  on  the  island  of  Upolu.  The 
house  faces  on  the  sea;  about  it  are  the  g^reat 
leaves  of  the  cocoanut  palm  and  breadfruit 
trees;  within  it  is  all  that  civilization  can 
furnish  to  minister  to  creature  comfort.  One 
who  visited  Stevenson  there  three  months  ago 
says:  **  He  is  still  very  thin  and  fragile;  his 
shoulders  are  bent  and  his  chest  seems  hollow. 
But  his  voice  is  strong  and  hearty  and  his 
grasp  firm.  His  complexion  has  lost  its 
deathly  whiteness,  and  is  now  a  healthy 
bronze.  He  still  wears  his  hair  long,  and  his 
delicate,  effeminate  mouth  is  shaded  by  a 
drooping  mustache.  His  eyes,  too,  seem  to 
be  half  closed  and  he  talks  with  a  slow, 
languid  drawl."  He  believes  he  has  found  a 
safe  haven  from  consumption  at  the  island  of 
Upolu,  and  hopes  to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age.  He 
has  no  thought  or  care  for  affairs  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe.  He  may  use  his  spare  time 
in  writing  another  book.  But  he  has  no  desire 
ever  to  change  his  locus,  and  with  his  wife 
and  mother  he  will  dream  away  existence 
amid  the  ghosts  with  which  his  fancy  has 
peopled  his  house  and  its  surroundings. 

*  •  * 

A  MOVEMENT  to  fouud  agrcat  public  library 
in  Brooklyn  has  been  set  on  foot  in  rather  a* 
novel  way.  On  the  ist  of  March  the  mayor 
of  the  City  of  Churches  summoned  a  meeting 
of  prominent  citizens  and  unfolded  to  them 
his  desire  to  see  such  an  institution  estab- 
lished, asking  for  their  approval  and  advice. 
His  proposal  contemplated  an  immediate 
expenditure  of  at  least  half  a  million  dollars, 
and  a  subsequent  appropriation  of  some  forty 
thousand  dollars  annually.  The  rapid  growth 


of  the  city's  extent  and  population  has  ren- 
dered her  requirements  for  the  pavmg,  light- 
ing and  cleaning  of  her  streets,  her  police 
and  fire  service,  and  similar  public  functions^ 
exceptionally  heavy  at  the  present  time;  but 
her  leading  residents  are  evidently  not  afraid 
to  assume  fresh  financial  burdens  in  order  to 
inaugurate  so  valuable  a  means  of  popular 
education  as  a  free  library.  Brooklyn,"" 
said  Dr.  Talmage,  "  is  hungry  for  such  ai> 
institution.  For  the  last  twenty  years  we 
have  been  talking  about  it  and  waiting  for 
some  one  to  make  a  start.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  an  intelligent  man  or  woman  in  the 
city  who  is  not  interested  in  it."  Dr.  Storrs^ 
who  is  President  of  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society,  expressed  his  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  movement,  though  he  questioned  some> 
what  whether  large  gifts  would  come  to  a 
library  under  the  control  of  the  city  authori- 
ties and  recognized  really  as  one  of  the 
departments  of  city  works.  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Hall  was  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  any 
public  library  on  the  lines  of  existing  libraries 
in  New  York.  The  library  of  the  city,  he 
said,  should  belong  to  the  public  schools,  to 
the  boys  and  girls,  and  to  the  teachers. 

*  *  * 

Here  is  an  English  review  of  an  American 
novel — the  book  in  question  being  Miss  Fanny 
Murfree's  "The  Singer's  Wife,"  and  its  critic 
the  London  Graphic^  which  describes  it  as 
"one  of  those  minutely  labored  American 
novels  without  any  reg^ilar  story,  and  depend- 
ing for  their  whole  interest  upon  the  devel- 
opment, or  rather  the  statement,  of  a  single 
situation.  The  situation  in  the  present  case 
is  the  marriage  of  a  young  woman  out  of  her 
class;  though  we  must  own  that  we  fail  to  see 
the  social  descent  in  the  case  of  the  daughter 
of  a  distinguished  tenor.  It  is,  of  course, 
however,  impossible  for  the  natives  of  one 
country  to  accurately  appreciate  the  views  on 
such  a  point  entertained  by  another." 

The  Graphic's  reviewer  who  thus  takes  the 
name  of  contemporary  American  fiction  in 
vain  should  be  sentenced  to  a  course  of  edu- 
cational reading  in  Howells. 

*  *  • 

Another  English  critic,  while  acknowledg- 
ing an  almost  complete  community  of  books 
between  England  and  America,  has  thought 
best  to  recommend  the  elimination  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley's  "Rhymes  of  Childhood'* 
from  the  library  of  the  youthful  Britisher 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
teach  him  the  "nasal  twang  essential  to  the 
music "  or  "  encourage  a  habit  of  American 
speech  with  its  wild  haphazards  of  expres- 
sion." "Amenca,"  as  he,  or  she,  further 
says,  "  goes  very  fast,  and  has  need  of  a  lan- 
guage to  keep  pace  with  the  urgencies  of 
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sudden  need."  This  is  no  doubt  quite  true, 
but  It  might  possibly  be  added  that  much  of 
what  the  English  mind  is  still  pleased  to  term 
vernacular  will  by  American  usage  receive 
a  prominent  place  in  cosmopolitan  vocabula- 
ries and  a  permanent  meaning. 

•  «  • 
Tennyson,  according  to  an  English  literary 
paper,  reads  a  great  number  of  novels;  the 
time  spent  in  reading  them  is  the  evening. 
So  engrossed  does  he  become  in  their  perusal 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  get  him  to 
bed.  He  rises  late,  and  breakfasts  in  his  bed- 
room, usually  taking  a  stroll  at  about  twelve 
and  lunching  at  about  two  o'clock.  Much  of 
the  afternoon  is  spent  by  himself,  when  he 
<njoys  the  luxury  of  his  pipe  (with  which 
nothing  is  allowed  to  interfere),  and  refreshes 
iiimself  with  a  nap. 

«       «  « 

The  verdict  of  history  on  the  characters  of 
great  men  is  seldom  so  definite  and  certain 
that  new  critics  do  not  arise  to  controvert 
the  views  of  their  predecessors.  We  have 
not  yet  had  a  Vindication  of  Iscariot  or  a  De- 
fense of  Nero,  but  several  figures  scarcely 
less  execrated  than  these  have  in  the  light  of 
modern  judgment  been  relieved  of  at  least  a 
part  of  the  odmm  cast  upon  them. 

Two  of  the  most  famous  of  Macaulay*s  fa- 
mous character  sketches  have  recently  been 
impugned  as  unfair  and  inaccurate.  One  of 
these  is  his  estimate  of  Pitt,  whom  he  deline- 
ated as  a  sort  of  double  personality.  Accord- 
ing to  Macaulay,  there  were  two  Pitts— one 
the  parliamentary  reformer,  the  promoter  of 
free  trade,  the  restorer  of  sotmd  finance.  But 
with  the  war  against  France  the  gn*eat  essay- 
ist painted  a  different  picture.  He  showed  a 
fanatical  war  minister  wasting  the  resources 
of  his  country  in  a  useless  and  hopeless  strug- 
gle, whose  military  administration  was  marked 
by  feebleness  and  failure,  and  who  was  ener- 
getic and  only  too  successful  in  his  suppres- 
sion of  popular  liberty  at  home.  The  latest 
biography  of  Pitt  takes  issue  with  this  con- 
clusion. It  comes  from  the  pen  of  Lord 
Rosebery,  who  was  Foreign  Secretary  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  last  ministry,  and  has  an 
added  interest  as  the  first  literary  venture  of 
a  statesman  long  prominent  in  English  poli- 
tics. 

"  With  Pitt,"  says  Lord  Rosebery,  *•  it  was 


the  circumstances  that  changed,  and  not  the 
man."  He  was  most  reluctantly  forced  into 
war,  and  his  policy  of  repression  at  home  was 
*'not  a  vain  imagination  of  his  own,  but 
founded  on  the  solemn  inquisition  and  report 
of  Parliament  itself." 

•  *  * 

The  first  British  Governor  General  of  India, 
Warren  Hastings,  was  in  his  lifetime  ruined 
by  the  eloquent  invective  of  Burke,  and  after 
his  death  the  scathing  periods  of  Macaulay 
seemed  to  have  irrevocably  fastened  the 
charge  of  cruelty  and  corruption  upon  his 
memory.  But  of  one  of  the  darkest  crimes  of 
which  Hasting^s  was  accused — the  judicial 
murder  of  Nuncomar— he  has  been  proved 
guiltless  by  Sir  James  Stephen;  and  now  Sir 
John  Strachey,  in  a  volume  on  "Hastings 
and  the  Rohilla  War,"  addresses  himself  to 
the  task  of  dissipating  another  imputation— 
that  of  having  sold  the  services  of  a  British 
force  for  the  extermination  of  a  native  Indian 
tribe. 

•  •  « 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  who  has  hitherto 
paid  court  alternately  to  the  metropolis  of 
America  and  the  Hub  of  the  Universe,  has  at 
last,  says  the  Critic^  settled  down  as  a  New 
Yorker,  and  wisely  made  his  home  opposite  a 
park.  Stuyvesant  Square  is  the  one  he  has 
selected,  and  his  choice  is  a  good  one.  The 
neighborhood  is  quiet,  and  the  houses,  being 
old  fashioned,  are  larger  than  those  more  re- 
cently built.  If  one  can  look  out  over  trees 
and  grass,  even  if  icicles  hang  to  the  trees 
and  the  grass  is  covered  with  snow,  the  scene 
is  more  inspiring  than  a  vista  of  brown  stone 
fronts.  There  is  no  season  of  the  year  when 
a  park,  be  it  ever  so  small,  has  not  an  indivi- 
duality of  its  own.  Mr.  Howells*s  study,  we 
are  told,  is  the  **  third  story  front,"  facing 
southward.  Being  up  so  high  he  loses  the 
sight  of  the  street,  and  gets  instead  an  unob- 
structed view  of  tree  tops  and  sky. 

According  to  all  accounts  the  novelist  is  a 
very  systematic  man.  He  doesn't  believe  in 
dashing  work  off  at  high  pressure  by  the 
light  of  flickering  gas.  He  works  slowly  and 
deliberately,  and  by  a  careful  management  of 
his  time  accomplishes  much  more  in  the  way 
of  work  than  the  man  who  leaves  everything 
until  the  last  moment,  and  tnen  works  like  a 
steam  engine. 
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It  is  the  common  opinion  that  the  present 
theatrical  season  has  not  been  a  brilliant  one, 
either  here  or  abroad.  This  sluggishness  is 
ascribed  to  the  lack  of  novelties,  so  it  would 
seem  that  the  playwrights  and  not  the  actors 
are  at  fault.  Certainly  we  have  all  seen  evi- 
dences of  the  dearth  of  good  plays.  There 
was  the  **  Cabinet  Minister,"  laid  on  the  shelf 
at  Daly's  early  in  the  season  after  a  week's 
airing.  Then  there  is  Pitou's  stock  company, 
lauded  by  all  the  critics.  Even  it  succumbed 
to  the  weight  of  "The  Last  Straw,"  from 
the  Th^Atre  Frangais,  where  it  was  known  as 
*'  L'Article  231." 

•  *  • 

The  play's  the  thing,  with  a  more  particular 
meaning  than  the  Bard  of  Avon  gave  the 
phrase  when  he  put  it  in  Hamlet's  mouth. 
Everybody  admits  that  now  is  the  opportun- 
ity for  the  great  American  dramatist  to  come 
to  the  front.  The  rewards  of  success  are 
great  and  managers  are  no  longer  so  preju- 
diced as  they  once  were  against  anything 
with  the  domestic  l^rand  on  it.  Indeed,  na- 
tive plays  nowadays  are  the  ones  that  draw 
the  most  money.  We  have  Bronson  Howard's 
word  for  it,  and  certainly  he  ought  to  know. 
«       •  * 

It  seems  odd,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Howard 
does  not  give  us  a  new  play  himself.  We 
have  had  nothing  from  his  pen  since  "Shen- 
andoah" was  produced  some  three  years  ago. 
He  and  Augustus  Thomas  seem  to  be  the 
only  men  we  have  who  can  give  us  acceptable 
original  dramas  of  the  high  class  order.  All  of 
Mr.  Gillette's  work  is  in  the  line  of  adapta- 
tion, while  the  Hoyt  and  Harrigan  farce  com- 
edies occupy  a  field  of  their  own. 

•  «  • 

Over  in  London  Henry  Irving  still  contin- 
ues his  "Henry  VIII"  on  the  stage  of  the 
Lyceum.  No  such  elaborate  mounting  has 
ever  before  been  given  to  a  play  of  this  de- 
scription. The  management  of  the  "mob** 
is  said  to  be  the  perfection  of  realism.  Os- 
car Wilde's  "Lady  Windermere's  Fan"  has 
scored  only  a  mediocre  success  at  the  St. 
James's.  This  was  due,  according  to  some 
of  the  critics,  not  to  the  fact  that  it  embodied 
too  much  of  the  writer's  aesthetic  fads,  but 
not  enough  of  them.  These  were  what  the 
audiences  evidently  expected  to  find  in  the 
piece.  They  might  have  made  fun  of  them 


among  themselves,  but  in  that  case  they 
would  have  talked  about  the  play,  and  their 
friends  would  have  gone  to  see  at  first  hand 
what  it  was  like.  And  after  all — the  best  ad- 
vertisement a  piece  can  have  is  its  audi- 
ences. The  public  places  very  little  confi- 
dence in  the  opinion  of  the  critics.  The 
great  success  of  "TheOolah,"  "The  Wife," 
and  scores  of  other  new  ventures  proves  this 
to  be  a  fact.  Now  and  then  the  first  nighter 
who  pays  for  his  seat  and  the  newspaper  man 
who  has  it  given  to  him  agree — as  in  the  case 
of  "The  Prodigal  Son"  and  "The  Cabinet 
Minister."  And  then  how  the  critics  do  plume 
themselves  on  having  doomed  a  poor  pro- 
duction I 

«       «  • 

At  the  Paris  Gatt6  there  is  now  running 
a  spectacular  melodrama  which  Mr.  T.  Henry 
French  has  just  purchased  for  New  York.  It 
seems  hardly  probable  that  he  will  bring  it 
out  at  the  Garden  Theater.  Perhaps  he  in- 
tends to  save  it  for  the  new  playhouse  he  is 
to  have  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  Forty  First 
Street.  The  play  is  entitled  "  The  Gol- 
den Country,"  and  is  written  by  Henry 
Cheviot,  author  of  the  "  Cloches  de  Come, 
ville"  book,  and  the  Herald  cablegram  an- 
nounces that  its  scenes  include  representa- 
tions of  a  steamer  at  sea,  an  Indian  camp,  and 
the  crossing  of  Niagara  Falls  by  a  girl  astride 
of  a  bicycle  on  a  tightrope.  The  dispatch 
goes  on  to  state  that  Mr.  French  has  bought 
the  bicycle  and  is  now  looking  for  the  girl 
who  will  be  willing  to  ride  it.  Thus  is  the 
pathway  of  the  aspiring  stage  struck  maiden 
ever  hedged  about  with  fresh  impediments. 
•       •  « 

Speaking  of  melodramas,  the  Herald  man 
doubts  whether  "  The  English  Rose  "  will  run 
as  long  at  Proctor's  as  it  would  at  an  Eighth 
Avenue  or  Bowery  house.  This  opinion  em- 
phasizes a  peculiar  fact  in  reference  to  two 
New  York  theaters.  Proctor's  is  only  a  block 
and  a  half  from  Eighth  Avenue,  and  yet  is 
already  rated  in. the  list  of  what  we  may  call 
"  upper  ten  "  playhouses.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  Lyceum.  Situate  away  from  the  mam 
artery  of  the  town,  clear  over  on  Fourth 
Avenue,  one  might  readily  have  prophesied 
failure  for  it.  But  it  has  been  the  home  of 
success  after  success.   There  are  Broadway 
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theaters,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have  a 
constant  struggle  for  existence. 

*       «  * 

The  metropolis  is  certain  to  have  two  new 
theaters  by  the  summer  of  '93;  one  French's, 
already  referred  to,  which  is  to  be  run  on  the 
plan  of  the  Grand  Opera  House — cheap  prices 
and  weekly  change  of  bill— and  the  other  at 
Broadway  and  Fortieth  Street,  appropriately 
embracing  the  new  home  of  the  Dramatic 
Mirror,  This  is  to  be  called  the  Empire— a 
long  suffering  public  should  be  gratified  to 
have  escaped  another  invitation  to  immortal- 
ize a  manager's  name — Sanger  &  Hayman  are 
the  owners,  and  the  house  is  to  afford  a  per- 
manent abiding  place  for  Charles  Frohman's 
stock  company,  quartered  for  the  past  two 
seasons  at  Proctor's.  Although  ground  has 
not  been  broken,  Mr.  Frohman  looks  forward 
to  an  opening  next  December.  He  had  better 
look  instead  at  the  present  condition  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theater,  which  a  too  sanguine 
proprietor  promised  to  inaugurate  with  Sarah 
Bernhardt  on  November  ad.  Rumor  has  it — 
the  fi^reat  white  letter  announcements  in  the 
Broadway  entrance  have  been  dispensed 
with — that  Marion  Manola  will  dedicate  the 
buff  temple  of  the  drama  early  in  May. 
«       *  • 

One  would  think  that  the  metropolis  already 
had  a  sufficient  number  of  theaters,  but  there 
always  seems  to  be  room  for  one  more — some- 
times two.  The  reason  for  this  is  given  by 
the  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger ^ 
who  says: 

New  York  is  theatrically  different  from 
any  other  city  in  the  country,  and  this  fact 
probably  explains  the  rapid  'increase  in  the 
number  of  theaters,  and  their  prosperity  in'all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Places  of  amusement 
here  are  in  reality  independent  of  the  resi- 
dent population.  Their  most  profitable 
patrons  are  the  strangers  within  the  city.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  about  50,000 
strangers  in  New  York  every  night,  and  the 
theaters,  opera  houses  and  music  halls  afford 
them  about  their  only  means  of  amusement. 
The  thirty  four  leading  places  of  amusement 
in  New  York  have  an  aggregate  seating 
capacity  of  only  56,100,  so  that  the  strangers 
alone  are  nearly  numerous  enough  to  fill 
them  without  regard  to  the  residents.  This 
great  non-resident  population  is,  of  course, 
constantly  shifting.  The  visitors  come  and 
go,  but  their  numbers  do  not  appreciably  de- 
crease. This  explains  why  »t  is  possible  to 
run  one  play  here  through  the  entire  year, 
summer  as  well  as  winter,  in  Lent  as  well  as 
in  the  fashionable  season. 

Its  dramatic  pre-eminence  is  one  thing 
which  even  Chicago  does  not  dispute  with 
New  York.  In  this  department  of— the  arts, 
shall  we  say  ?— all  admit  it  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  country.  What  other  city  in  the  Union 
could  give  thirteen  consecutive  weeks  of 
grand  opera?  Three  months,  think  of  it. 
But  at  a  loss,  you  say.   Of  course,  cela  va  sans 


dire.  Hasn't  there  been  a  deficit  at  the  close 
of  all  the  nine  seasons  during  the  existence 
of  the  Metropolitan  ?  But  what  other  town  in 
the  nation  could  stand  this  deficit  ?  It  isn't 
the  manager  in  every  case  who  has  to  make  it 
good.  In  their  opera  house  New  Yorkers 
have  their  nearest  approach  to  enjoying  what 
few  blessingfs  life  under  a  monarchical  form 
of  government  has  to  bestow.  Abroad  the 
crown  pays  the  piper  in  order  that  grand 
opera  may  be  given  in  the  highest  form  of  the 
art;  here  the  stockholders  do  it — the  Astors, 
the  Vanderbilts  et  al.^  who  may  console  them, 
selves,  if  they  so  desire,  over  the  loss  of  their 
ducats  with  the  reflection  that  they  thus 
come  as  close  to  being  kings  and  dukes  and 
emperors  as  they  are  ever  likely  to  get. 
Abbey  and  Grau's  season  opened  December 
14th,  with  *•  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  closed 
March  12th  with  a  matinee  of  Les  Hugue- 
nots." *'  Faust "  was  the  gn*eat  drawing  card 
of  the  winter,  as  may  be  seen  from  this  record 
of  performances  printed  by  the  Tribune: 


Opera. 


Date  of  first  per- 
formance. 


Romeo  and  Juliet    .  December 
II  Trovatore  ....  December  16 
Huguenots  ....   December  18 

Norma  December  19 

Sonnambula    .   .   .   December  21 

Rigoletto  December  23 

Faust  December  25 

ATda  December  28 

Orfeo  and  Cavalleria  December  30 

Prophdte    January  i 

Martha  ]  anuary  a 

Lohengrin     ....  January  4 

Mignon  January  8 

Otello  j  anuary 

Fidelio  [  anuary 

L'Africaine  ....  ^  anuary 
Don  Giovanni     .   .  ]  anuary 

Dinorah  anuary 

Hamlet  February 

Lakme  February 

Die  Meistersinger  .  March 
Carmen  March 


Times 
given. 

3 


13 

W 

29 


The  announcement  that  Abbey  and  Grau 
are  to  control  the  Metropolitan  for  the  next 
season  is  a  welcome  one.  It  will  at  least  put 
off  for  that  length  of  time  the  reiteration  of 
the  exceedingly  unpleasant  rumor  that  New 
York's  temple  of  music  is  to  be  transformed 
into  one  of  letters — to  be  converted,  in  shorty 
into  the  main  city  post  office. 

*       •  « 

It  looks  as  if  it  might  be  many  a  long  day 
before  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  finds  another 
such  money  winner  as  '*  Beau  Brummel."^ 
Emma  V.  Sheridan's  "Ten  Thousand  a 
Year  "  has  resisted  all  forcing,  and  been  laid 
off.  For  the  remainder  of  his  stay  at  the 
Garden  Theater,  Mr.  Mansfield  has  fallen 
back  upon  his  repertoire.  He  is  undoubt- 
edly a  talented  actor — and  one  who  has 
been  indisputably  spoiled  by  his  success. 
What  he  needs  now  is  a  more  complete  sink- 
ing of  his  own  personality. 
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At  this  writing  two  of  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch's 
plays  are  on  the  boards  of  metropolitan 
theaters — his  lever  de  rideau  Frederic  Le- 
maitre"  at  Herrmann's  and  "A  Modern 
Match"  with  the  Pitou  company  at  the 
Union  Square.  The  latter  has  been  much  im- 
proved since  its  first  production  in  Boston 
last  year.  Another  play  of  Mr.  Fitch's  is  to 
be  brought  out  by  Marie  Wainright  next 
season^  so  whether  our  author  wrote  Beau 
Brummel"  or  not,  it  seems  that  he  can  write — 
and  acceptably,  too. 

*  •  « 

Lightness  ana  froth  have  won  the  day  in 
the  three  principal  theater  towns  of  the  east- 
em  seaboard — New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia. Hoyt's  **  A  Trip  to  Chinatown  "  has 
held  the  boards  of  the  Madison  Square 
throughout  the  entire  season,  and  the  end  is 
not  yet.  **  The  County  Fair"  is  to  leave  the 
Boston  Park  after  a  run  of  thirty  weeks,  the 
longest,  we  believe,  in  the  stage  annals  of  the 
Hub.  In  the  Quaker  City  Jane  "  has  been 
twice  or  thrice  summoned  back  to  exert  her 
wiles  over  packed  houses. 

*  «  • 

Another  strong  Boston  attraction  has  been 
"  The  Lost  Paradise,"  which  has  secured  a 
record  of  more  than  one  hundred  perform- 
ances. Mr.  De  Mille,  who  is  one  of  our  most 
promising  playwrights,  should  certainly  be 
pleased  with  the  success  of  his  first  work 
written  single  handed,  so  to  speak.  Further 
plays  from  his  pen  will  be  awaited  with  in- 
terest. Let  us  hope,  however,  that  he  will 
take  his  material  from  American  life  direct, 
and  not  transplant  it  there  from  a  German  or 
French  original.  Mr.  De  Mille  should  cer- 
tainly have  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
study  character,  having  been  for  several 
years  a  teacher  at  a  New  York  private  school. 

*  •  • 

Another  native  dramatist,  Mr.  Henry  Guy 
Carle  ton,  whilom  editor  of  Li/e,  had  his  fourth 
play  produced  during  the  month  at  the  Bos- 
ton Museum.  **  The  Princess  of  Erie  "  seems 
to  have  won  a  fair  measure  of  favor,  its  prin- 
cipal drawback  apparently  being  the  strain 
of  the  probabilities  imposed  by  the  writer's 
lack  of  familiarity  with  dealings  in  money. 
This  is  no  reflection  on  Mr.  Carleton's  pecu- 
niary resources,  but  applies  only  to  the  free 
and  easy  fashion  in  which  he  causes  immense 
sums  to  be  wafted  about  among  the  person- 
ages of  his  piece. 

*  •  « 

Prolific  Charles  Hoyt  brought  out  another 
new  play  at  Buffalo  on  March  14.  Of  course 
It  began  with  **  A";  all  Mr.  Hoyt's  plays  do. 
He  makes  use  of  this  indefinite  article  as 
a  sort  of  lucky  penny,  and  luck  certainly 
seems  to  be  always  with  him.   "A  Temper- 


ance Town  "  is  described  as  being  both  irre- 
sistibly funny  and  sweetly  pathetic. 

Another  member  of  the  dramatic  profession 
who  should  have  nothing  to  complain  of  is 
Mr.  Crane.  "For  Money"  means  a  great 
deal  of  that  commodity  for  all  interested  in 
the  play. 

«       «  * 

Naturally  the  event  of  the  present  dram- 
atic season  was  the  production  at  Daly's  The- 
ater on  March  17  of  Lord  Tennyson's  roman- 
tic comedy,  "The  Foresters."  That  a  play 
written  by  England's  poet  laureate  should  be 
first  publicly  performed  in  this  country  is  in- 
deed a  matter  on  which  we  Americans  may 
felicitate  ourselves,  and  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  first  night  audience  on  this  occa- 
sion was  an  exceptionally  fine  one,  even  for 
Daly's.  As  to  the  play,  it  may  be  written 
down  as  being  a  great  advance  upon  "The 
Cup."  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
that,  while  it  lacks  action,  the  tenderness  of 
its  poetic  sentiment,  the  rhythmic  music  of 
its  lines  and  the  idyllic  charm  of  its  mise  en 
schne—a\\  of  these  will  so  work  upon  the  spec- 
tator that  he  will  look  back  upon  the  per- 
formance as  a  most  enjoyable  one.  Special 
praise  was  bestowed  on  the  incidental  music 
written  for  "  The  Foresters  "  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  while  the  acting  of  the  company,, 
headed  by  Miss  Rehan  and  John  Drew, 
evoked  the  heartiest  commendation.  "  The 
Foresters"  of  course  will  run  until  the  end  of 
Mr.  Daly's  season,  which  closes  Saturday, 
April  23,  Shakspere's  birthday,  when  a  novel 
programme  is  promised. 

*  *  * 
Everybody   who   goes   to   see  "Merry 

Gotham,"  the  "social  fantasy " which  Elisa- 
beth Marbury  has  adapted  from  the  French 
for  the  Lyceum,  comes  away  with  one  domi- 
nating impression — the  excellent  work  done 
by  Mr.  Fritz  Williams  as  the  young  society 
leader.  Sooner  or  later  to  every  artist  of 
ability  there  comes  his  "  opportunity."  Mr. 
Williams  has  met  his  in  "  Merry  Gotham, "^ 
and  right  royally  has  he  made  it  serve  him. 
The  piece — well,  it  is  a  series  of  photographs 
of  society's  whirl,  which  goes  with  a  rush  and 
leaves  on  the  auditor's  mind  an  impression  of 
agn^eeable  trifling.  The  costuming  and 
mounting  are  superb.  As  a  matter  of  record  it 
may  be  added  that  the  play  replaced  "  Squire 
Kate,"  to  which  it  is  of  course  the  strongest 
possible  contrast,  on  March  14. 

*  *  * 

It  is  useless  to  deny  the  fact  that  the  Casino 
has  suffered  in  the  loss  of  Lillian  Russell. 
"  Uncle  Celestin  "  is  little  better  than  a  vari- 
ety show,  and  even  twelve  serpentine  dancers, 
intertwined  with  steam,  cannot  fill  up  the 
empty  spaces  in  the  auditorium. 
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AFTER  LONGFELLOW. 

I  STOOD  on  the  bridge  one  evening, 

At  the  close  of  a  busy  day, 
In  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  people 

Who  couldn't  move  either  way. 

And  my  heart  grew  hot  and  restless 

With  an  anguish  all  untold, 
For  I  knew  that  at  home  in  Brooklyn 

My  dinner  was  getting  cold  I 

CITY  AND  COUNTRY. 

That  fondness  for  city  life,  which  social 
economists  tell  us  is  becoming  a  more  and 
more  marked  feature  of  the  American  char- 
acter, is  not  altogether  a  new  thing.  Two 
and  a  quarter  centuries  ago,  when  the 
great  plag^ie  drove  from  London  every  one 
able  to  leave  the  city,  the  then  Duke  of 
Buckingham  fled  to  his  country  estate  in  the 
north  of  England.  On  the  abatement  of  the 
epidemic,  his  Grace  made  preparations  to 
return  to  his  favorite  quarters  near  St. 
James's  Park.  His  tenants  waited  on  him  in  a 
body  to  express  their  regret  at  his  departure, 
and  respectfully  asked  when  they  might  hope 
for  the  privilege  of  seeing  him  again. 

"Not  till  the  next  plague,"  replied  the  duke. 

A  LEAP  YEAR  DIALOGUE. 

He — "  Come,  tell  me,  now  your  cheek's 
aflame. 

What,  frankly,  is  your  favorite  name?" 
She  (shyly)— **  You  know  not  what  a  maid 
endures 

When  questioned — but  the  name  is 
yours." 

carlyle's  politeness 

One  of  the  things  that  Thomas  Carlyle  was 
utterly  unable  to  do  was  to  render  himselt 
agreeable  to  an  unintellectual  companion.  A 
young  Englishman  once  called  on  him  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  a  friend.  The 
Sage  of  Chelsea  talked  with  him  for  a  few 
moments,  but  speedily  gathering  the  impres- 
sion that  his  visitor  had  no  ideas  to  exchange 
for  his  own,  suddenly  relapsed  into  silence, 
and  sat  gazing  inco  the  fire  that  was  burning 
on  the  hearth  beside  him. 

The  young  stranger,  who  was  somewhat 
awed  by  the  presence  of  the  great  man,  sat 


equally  silent  for  several  minutes.  Then, 
thinking  that  his  host  might  be  waiting  for 
him  to  say  something,  he  began  falteringly: 

**  Ah — Mr.  Carlyle — what  a  fine  old  neigh- 
borhood— ah — Chelsea  is—" 

•*  Don't  interrupt  me  I"  thundered  Carlyle, 
looking  up  irritably. 

**  Ah,  but,  Mr.  Carlyle,"  stammered  the  as- 
tonished visitor,  **  you — ^ah — weren't  saying 
anything!" 

"Saying  any  thing  I"  wrathfully  retorted 
the  sage;  "no,  you  blockhead— you  inter- 
rupted my  silence  I " 

A  FAIR  RELATION. 

Well,  well,  this  is  a  sweet  surprise! 

Who  thought  that  I  had  such  a  cousin  ? 
One  glance  into  her  roguish  eyes 
Makes  plain  my  absence  was  unwise. 

Why,  I've  lost  years — at  least  a  dozen ! 

Well,  now  111  make  up  wasted  time. 
Proceed  at  once  to  woo  and  win  her; 

What  cAic  she  has,  what  grace  sublime! 

When  next  I  stray  to  foreign  clime 
She'll  go  along,  or  I'm  a  sinner!  / 

Two  weeks  of  coquetry— and  this: 
**  Haste,  answer,  sweet,  I  cannot  parley  1" 

One  moment  of  suspense,  of  bliss. 

Then  perishes  my  lover's  kiss— 
**  111  be  a  cousin  to  you,  Charley!" 

BEATEN  AT  HIS  OWN  GAME. 

The  handful  of  people  who  inhabit  Tory 
Island,  a  little  spot  in  the  Atlantic,  off  the 
Irish  coast,  enjoy  so  much  health  and  so  little 
wealth  that  there  is  no  doctor  on  the 
island.  In  rare  cases  of  emergency  a  physi- 
cian is  brought  in  a  boat  from  the  nearest 
village  on  the  mainland. 

Some  time  ago  the  islanders  who  went  to 
summon  the  doctor  found  that  he  had  gone  to 
Dublin  on  business.  As  the  case  was  urgent, 
they  invoked  the  services  of  the  only  other 
practitioner  within  a  score  of  miles.  This 
gentleman  was  a  Scotchman,  with  the  pro- 
verbial "canniness"  of  his  race,  and  he  de- 
clined to  undertake  the  voyage  unless  he  re- 
ceived his  fee — a  golden  sovereign — in  ad- 
vance. There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  the 
money  was  paid.  The  physician  went  to 
Tory  Island,  and  attended  to  the  case.  But 
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when  he  inquired  for  a  boat  to  take  him 
away,  he  found  that  not  a  boatman  on  the 
island  would  ferry  him  back  again  for  any 
less  consideration  than  two  pounds,  paid  in 
advance. 

The  doctor  had  to  part  with  the  two  sover- 
eigns, and  to  admit  that  Irish  wit  had  beaten 
Scotch  shrewdness. 


what's  in  a  name? 
There  was  a  g^irl  named  Mary  Carty, 
A  buxom  lassie,  hale  and  hearty. 
She  used  to  wear  a  gingham  gown 
Whenever  she  came  into  town. 
But  now  she's  making  quite  a  stir 
With  half  a  million  left  to  her, 
And  seems  to  think  it  quite  au  fait 
To  spell  her  name  Marie  Cart6. 

ORIENTAL  ADVERTISING. 

The  art  of  advertising  seems  to  have  been 
imported  into  Japan  along  with  other  adjuncts 
of  western  civilization.  Here  is  the  printed 
announcement  ot  a  bookseller  in  Tokio: 

Books  elegant  as  a  singing  girl.  Print  clear 
as  crystal.  Paper  tough  as  elephant's  hide. 
Customers  treated  as  politely  as  by  the  rival 
steamship  companies.  Goods  dispatched  as 
expeditiously  as  a  cannonball.  Parcels  done 
up  with  as  much  care  as  that  bestowed  on  her 
husband  by  a  loving  wife." 

her  SUNDAY  MASK. 

She  looked  so  sweet  and  good  in  church. 
Her  clear  eyes  fixed  upon  the  preacher ; 

I  thought  no  worldly  taint  could  smirch, 

She  looked  so  sweet  and  good  in  church. 

And  yet  she  left  me  in  the  lurch 
A  jilted,  broken  hearted  creature — 

She  looked  so  sweet  and  good  in  church. 
Her  clear  eyes  fixed  upon  the  preacher. 

A  WESTERN  INCIDENT. 

Tn  its  quickness  to  grasp  an  opportunity  for 
business  advancement,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  West  sometimes  loses  sight  of  the  defer- 
ence due  to  greatness.  The  g^reat  musician 
whose  portrait  appeared  in  last  month's  num- 
ber of  this  magazine,  and  who  is  almost  as 
famous  for  his  flamboyant  corona  of  hair  as 
for  his  wonderful  mastery  of  the  piano, 
visited  St.  Louis  recently,  and  according. to  a 


daily  contemporary  met  with  an  annoying 
instance  of  Western  disregard  for  the  feelings 
of  the  distinguished.  It  is  said  that  one  even- 
ing, when  he  entered  the  dining  room  he  usu- 
ally patronized,  he  found  its  walls  covered 
with  such  signs  as  **Get  your  hair  cut  at 
Blank's,"  *'  Highest  price  paid  for  human  hair 
at  Wiggins  and  Company's,"  *'  Hair  cut  with- 
out pain  at  the  Dash  Tonsorial  Parlors,"  and 
so  forth. 

The  great  pianist  burst  into  one  of  his 
towering  rages.  •*  I  have  been  insulted  I  To 
me,  ze  gjeat  Paderewski,  zey  dare  to  say 
*  Get  your  hair  cut  1'  Cutta  my  hair!  That 
hair  I  have  shooka  before  sevena  kings  and 
fiva  queens!  I  shall  keel  ze  man  zat  insult 
my  hair!" 

A  LESSON. 

I  ONCE  was  shot  through  vital  marrow 
With  poisoned  dart,  young  Cupid's  arrow; 
I  gave  it  back — though  hard  the  school — 
And  saw  him  shoot  another  fool  1 


IMAGINATION  VERSUS  INFORMATION. 

The  modem  journalist  is  often  accused — 
and  only  too  frequently  convicted— of  the 
offense  popularly  designated  by  the  some- 
what inelegant  term  '*  faking."  He  might 
urge  in  defense  the  precedent  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  lights  of  literature,  who 
have  relied  upon  imagination,  rather  than 
observation,  for  the  basis  of  some  of  the  most 
famous  passages  in  their  writings.  For  in- 
stance, when  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote 

»*  If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright. 
Go  visit  it  by  the  paie  moonlight," 
he  had  never  seen  the  abbey  except  by  day- 
light, and  his  detailed  description  of  the  moon 
lit  ruins  was  therefore  a  gilded  "  fake."  The 
same  disagn*eeable  word  might  be  applied  to 
Coleridge's  '*H5rmn  to  Mont  Blanc  before 
Sunrise,"  as  the  poet  had  not  witnessed  the 
glories  of  an  Alpine  dawn,  nor  even  seen  the 
Alps. 

Equally  insincere,  in  a  somewhat  different 
way,  was  Dr.  Johnson's  advice  to  young 
people,  whom  he  assures,  *'  with  great  sincer- 
ity, that  nobody  who  does  not  rise  early  will 
ever  do  any  good."  Unfortunately  the  doctor 
confesses  in  his  diary  that  it  was  his  habit  to 
lie  in  bed  until  two  in  the  afternoon. 
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IMPRESSIONS  BY  THE  WAY. 


THE  EPOCH  MERGED  AND  CONSOLIDATED 
WITH  MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 
On  March  12th  the  publishers  of  this 
magazine  acquired  The  Epoch — a  publica- 
lion  of  the  highest  grade ^  whose  general 
character  was  that  of  a  weekly  review  of 
current  literature  and  topics  of  the  day — 
together  with  its  subscription  lists,  ad- 
vertising contracts,  et  cetera.  The  Epoch 
has  now  been  merged  and  consolidated 
with  this  magazine. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  OURSELVES. 
This  issue  begins  a  new  volume  of  Mun- 
sey's  Magazine.  Six  months  ago  Munsey*s 
Weekly,  a  publication  then  in  its  third 
year,  became  Munsey*s  Magazine.  In  our 
announcement  of  the  change  we  said : 
^*  Now  that  the  transition  from  Weekly  to 
Magazine  is  accomplished  it  will  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  management  to  makeMuNSEY's 
Magazine  a  publication  of  the  best  grade — 
one  that  shall  be  strong  in  illustration,  in- 
structive in  its  heavier  articles  and  enter- 
taining in  its  fiction. "  Perhaps  the  best  test 
of  the  success  we  have  achieved  may  be 
found  in  the  large  circulation  the  Magazine 
has  already  attained  and  in  the  abundance 
of  warm  testimonials  to  its  merits.  Here 
are  a  few  brief  extracts  from  the  press  : 

MUNSEY'S  is  another  example  of  the  astonishing 
evolution  of  handsome  and  clever  magazines  in 
ihe  race  with  great  ones  long  established.— ^rw^t- 
lyn  EagU. 

MUNSEY'S  Magazine  in  beauty  •f  typography 
and  the  variety  and  interest  of  its  articles  makes 
sl.  claim  for  recognition  among  the  best  of  our 
monthlies.  It  has  already  won  an  assured  position. 
—Christian  Jntelligencer. 

There  is  not  an  unreadable  paper  in  the  whole 
magazine.— 6?/«tfAa  Bee. 

The  latest  and  greatest  success  in  publishing 
circles  is  that  of  Munsey's  Magazine.  It  is  full 
of  snap  and  sparkle  from  the  first  line  to  the  last. 
New  York  Commerciai  Advertiser. 

Munsey's  Magazine  is  clean,  bright  and  at- 
tractive. The  illustrations  are  excellent.— AVw 
York  Press. 

Munsey's  Magazine  has  a  great  many  attrac- 
tions and  works  within  such  a  definite  field  that 
it  is  always  sure  of  smcq^sa.— Boston  Herald. 

Munsey's  Magazine  is  the  equal  in  matter  and 
illustrations  of  its  older  competitors.— Z><?/rf>;*/ 
News. 

Notices  of  this  character  make  very 
pleasant  reading  for  the  management  but 


they  mean  more  than  this — ^they  indicate 
the  opinions  of  trained  literary  men  whose 
life  work  it  is  to  judge  of  the  relative  merit 
of  publications,  keeping  always  in  mind  the 
public  taste,  a  matter  on  which  they  are 
well  informed.  But  beyond  this,  and  some- 
thing of  a  much  more  tangible  character 
to  the  management,  is  the  fact  of  a 
rapidly  growing  circulation.  The  Magazine 
has  not  only  made  good  whatever  circula- 
tion was  lost  by  changing  from  Weekly  to 
Magazine  but  has  reached,  in  six  numbers 
alone,  a  sale  of  over  four  times  that  of  the 
Weekly.  This  is  the  most  gratifying  and 
most  remarkable  growth  in  circulation,  at- 
tained solely  on  the  merits  of  a  publication, 
that  has  ever  come  to  our  knowledge. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 
If  you  like  this  magazine — and  we  nat- 
urally assume  that  you  do  or  you  would 
not  be  readers  of  it — shall  we  not  hope 
that  you  will  now  and  again  speak  of  it 
to  your  friends,  who  would  perhaps  find 
it  a  magazine  to  their  taste?  Utile 
courtesies  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  our 
readers  are  invaluable — they  do  for  us 
what  no  advertising  can  accomplish. 
The  best  friends  of  a  publication  are  its 
readers. 


THE  CHANGED  CHARACTER  OF 
IMMIGRATION. 
In  a  brief  article  that  appeared  some 
months  ago  in  this  department  of  the 
Magazine,  we  spoke  of  the  influx  of  armies 
of  foreigners  as  a  subject  ripe  for  the  most 
serious  attention  of  American  political 
economists  and  statesmen.  We  stated 
it  as  a  fact  proved  by  experience  and 
common  sense  that  there  is  a  point 
in  a  country's  development  at  which 
foreign  immigration,  once  undoubtedly 
beneficial,  becomes  injurious,  and  pro- 
pounded it  as  a  problem  for  discussion 
whether  we  are  not  now  approaching  that 
point.    We  observed  that  since  a  policy  of 
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restnction  was  prematurely  proposed  by 
the  so  called  Knownothing  party,  and  de- 
cisively rejected  by  the  voters,  our  social 
and  industrial  conditions  have  undergone 
a  radical  change  that  makes  the  question 
one  to  be  considered  entirely  anew. 

Immigration  itself,  too,  has  changed,  as 
a  few  statistics  will  show.  In  the  decade 
that  ended  with  the  year  1850,  of  a  total  of 
1.597.502  persons  arriving  from  Europe 
1,047,763— almost  two  thirds— came  from 
the  United  Kingdom — mostly  from  Ireland. 
Of  the  remainder  434,626  were  from  Ger- 
many, no  other  nation,  except  France,  con- 
tributing more  than  a  handful.  In  the  next 
two  decades  the  situation  was  very  much 
the  same.  The  Scandinavian  peninsula 
began  to  appear  as  a  source  of  immigra- 
tion. Including  its  quota  with  those  of 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
countries  named  sent  us,  from  1851  to  i860, 
2,310,691  persons  out  of  a  European  total 
of  2,452,657,  and  from  i86i  to  1870  2,046,773 
out  of  2,180,399. 

The  figures  of  the  next  decade  show  a 
change.  Immigrants  began  to  arrive  from 
the  southern  and  eastern  countries  of 
Europe.  Italy  sent  us  60,830  of  her  swar- 
thy children,  Austria  and  Hungary  con- 
tributed 82,033,  Russia  and  Poland  54,606. 
Between  1881  and  1890  these  numbers  in- 
creased rapidly,  reaching  respectively  307,- 
<>95.  353*698,  and  265,064,  and  their  subse- 
quent growth  has  been  still  more  marked. 
At  the  present  time  Russians  and  Poles  are 
arriving  in  our  ports  in  greater  numbers 
than  immigrants  of  any  other  nationality. 
Hungarians  and  Italians  are  not  very  far 
behind  them,  while  even  Turks  and  Ar- 
menians are  beginning  to  follow  in  their 
westward  footsteps. 

Without  the  contributions  to  our  citizen- 
ship that  have  been  made  in  the  last  sixty 
years  by  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  races  of 
northern  Europe,  our  marvelous  national 
<ievelopment  would  have  been  impossible. 
But  even  if  we  are  now  in  need  of  further 
immigrration,  we  are  hardly  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  an  infusion  of  such  blood  as 
that  of  the  Magyar  and  Slavonic  stock — al- 
most as  utterly  alien  as  the  Chinese,  now 
excluded,  as  a  necessary  mea*;ure  of  self 
defense,  by  rigid  legislation. 

The  vast  invading  army  now  pouring  in 
from  southeastern  Europe  is  a  host  where 
ignorance   and  poverty  reign  supreme. 


Skilled  laborers  form  an  insignificant  per- 
centage of  its  ranks.  It  is  composed  mainly 
of  fugitives  from  famine  and  misgovem- 
ment,  who  flee  to  America  as  the  land  of 
liberty  and  the  haven  of  the  oppressed. 
This  is  a  colossal  testimonial  to  our  na- 
tional hospitality,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  a  nation  should  be  just  to  her 
own  sons  before  she  is  generous  to  those 
who  are  no  kin  of  hers. 

We  would  suggest  to  the  Fifty  Second 
Congress  that  if  instead  of  fruitless  spar- 
ring for  points  in  the  fisticuffs  of  partisan- 
ship it  would  turn  its  attention  to  this 
vitally  important  matter,  it  would  be  giv- 
ing the  taxpayers  a  better  return  for  its 
salary.  The  majority  of  its  members  are 
not  friends  of  our  protective  tariti  laws. 
They  are  missing  a  particularly  favorable 
avenue  of  attack  upon  their  pet  aversion  by 
failing  to  dwell  upon  the  illogical  absurdity 
of  a  system  that  protects  the  products  of 
American  labor  but  leaves  American  labor 
itself  wholly  unprotected. 

RIOTS  AND  THEIR  CAUSES. 
The  recent  exhibitions  of  a  riotous  feel- 
ing among  the  Berlin  populace  came  after 
a  number  of  similar  phenomena  in  other 
parts  of  the  civilized  world.  There  have 
been  disturbance  and  disquietude  in 
Vienna.  In  Spain,  four  anarchist  leaders 
were  executed  in  February  as  a  result  of 
the  serious  outbreak  at  Xeres.  The  govern- 
ment at  Madrid  is  undoubtedly  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  revolutionary  socialism 
among  the  inflammable  population  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  and  fears  the  repetition, 
on  the  first  of  May,  of  the  disorders  that 
occurred  on  that  day  of  1891.  In  France 
and  Italy,  too,  last  May  Day  did  not,  and 
next  May  Day  may  not,  pass  without 
fighting.  Greece  and  Belgium  are  just 
now  demonstrating  that  political  excite- 
ment is  not  confined  to  the  greater  nations. 
In  Russia,  if  the  ravages  of  famine  do  not 
shake  the  security  of  the  Czar's  throne,  it  is 
only  because  the  chains  of  a  military 
autocracy  are  too  tightly  riveted  upon  the 
oppressed  masses.  It  is  not  so  very  long 
since  London  was  astounded  to  see  rioters 
raiding  and  destroying  in  some  of  her 
principal  streets.  The  echoes  of  a  dyna- 
mite explosion  are  still  figuratively  audible 
in  Paris. 
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Of  course  it  is  easy  to  magnify  the  im- 
portance of  such  incidents.  It  is  almost 
always  magnified  in  the  reports  given  by 
the  newspapers,  whose  natural  tendency  is 
toward  the  startling  and  sensational.  In 
themselves,  occasional  outbreaks  of  mob 
violence  are  not  events  worthy  of  much  at- 
tention. They  are  chiefly  significant  as  re- 
minders of  the  always  greater  or  less 
amount  of  floating  rascaUty  on  the  surface 
of  modem  social  organizations.  But  when 
they  become  wide  spread  and  chronic,  they 
begin  to  have  a  deeper  meaning.  They 
must  be  symptoms  of  a  deep  seated  malady. 
They  must  be  due  to  the  existence  of  much 
popular  distress.  They  demand  earnest 
attention  from  all  those  who  interest  them- 
selves in  public  affairs. 

To  put  down  riotous  exhibitions  of 
violence  by  means  of  the  x>olice  power  is 
only  a  proper  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
government.  To  ignore  the  underlying 
elements  of  dissatisfaction  that  have  caused 
recent  outbreaks  in  Germany  and  else- 
where would  be  suicidal  folly  on  the  part 
of  the  established  rulers.  It  is  an  old  re- 
mark that  repression  will  never  cure  popu- 
lar discontent,  which  is  boimd  to  gather 
strength  until  it  finally  finds  an  outlet. 
Socialists  whose  avowed  aim  is  revolution 
are  a  growing  party  in  several  countries  of 
Europe.  The  idea  of  government  by 
standing  armies  is  one  that  in  this  latter 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  rapidly 
becoming  an  intolerable  archaism.  Those 
powers  who  fail  to  recognize  that  fact  may 
before  long  find  themselves  called  upon  not 
merely  to  repress  riots  but  to  prevent  civil 
war. 

We  especially  recommend  this  view 
of  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  young 
ruler  at  Berlin,  whose  recently  expressed 
ideas  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  his 
imperial  office  have  had  a  ring  of  feudal 
autocracy  that  harmonizes  ill  with  the 
voices  of  modem  progress. 

FRANCE  AND  HER  LOST  PROV- 
INCES. 

I  r  may  be  assumed  as  an  admitted  fact 
lliat  France  is  determined  sooner  or  later 


to  recover  the  lost  provinces  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  If  the  Frenchman's  mind  is  un- 
alterably fixed  upon  any  political  idea,  it  is 
this.  Members  of  the  government  at 
Paris  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  their  senti- 
ment upon  the  subject.  Indeed,  their  con- 
stituents would  have  none  of  them  if  they 
ventured  to  declare  their  acceptance  of  the 
existing  status.  France  will  not  be  the 
aggressor,  says  every  loyal  Frenchman, 
but  when  the  opxwrtunity  comes,  as  come 
it  surely  will,  then  the  territory  given  to 
the  German  twenty  one  yt&xs  ago  must 
and  will  be  regained.  Not  exactly  a  reas- 
suring fact  is  this  to  the  societies  for  the 
promotion  of  universal  peace  and  good- 
will. 

Ability  to  understand  more  than  one 
side  of  a  question  is  not  a  leading  charac- 
teristic of  the  Gallic  mentality.  It  is  too 
impulsive  to  be  judicial.  Its  confidence  in 
the  invincibility  of  its  own  pleas,  and  its 
readiness  to  believe  that  others  must  neces- 
sarily regard  g^eat  questions  exactly  as  it 
does  itself,  were  recently  illustrated  by  a 
typical  incident.  The  Paris  Figaro  sent 
circulars  to  a  number  of  eminent  Germans, 
asking  them  whether  the  time  had  not 
come  when  the  empire  might  be  willing  to 
consider  the  justice  of  restoring  the  con- 
quered provinces  to  the  republic.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  replies 
received  were  not  encouraging. 

Frenchmen  may  resent  as  superfluous 
the  question  what  their  feelings  would  be 
if  the  case  were  reversed.  Had  they  been 
victorious  in  the  war  of  1870-71,  in  which 
they  were  beyond  all  doubt  the  aggressors, 
would  they  not  have  extended  their  eastern 
frontier  to  the  Rhine  ?  And  if  so,  would 
they  regard  with  complacency  a  polite  re- 
quest to  return  the  territory  thus  annexed  ? 
Would  they  not  assert  that  the  question 
was  forever  settled,  and  that  agitation  for 
its  reopening  was  an  act  of  almost  wanton 
aggression  ? 

It  would  be  just  as  well  for  France,  and 
for  the  peace  of  the  world  at  large,  if  her 
citizens  would  make  up  their  minds  to  the 
fact  that  the  lost  provinces  are  never  likely 
to  be  won  back  except  after  a  stmg^le  that 
would  cost  more  than  they  are  worth. 
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DRAWN  BY  ALEXANDER  COLES. 

THE  HUDSON  RIV£R,  FROM  THE  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE  ABOVE  GRANT'S  TOMB. 
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THE  RIVERSIDE  PARK. 

By  William  S.  Bridgman. 


Mew  YORK'S  management  of 
her  own  affairs,  long  the  sub- 
ject of  unfavorable  criticism  from 
many  quarters,  has  during  the  last 
few  months  evoked  denunciations 
unwontedly  loud  and  bitter.  A  noted 
Presbyterian  divine  has  been  crying 
aloud,  with  the  fervor  of  a  Savonar- 
ola, that  no  accusation  against  the 
municipal  rulers  of  the  metropolis 
can  be  too  severe.  Albert  Shaw,  who 
has  some  reputation  as  a  writer  on 
civic  questions,  postulates  it  as  a  rec- 
ognized fact  that  "the  government 
of  the  city  of  New  York  is  a  stench 
and  a  sink  of  pollution,  a  hissing  and 
a  byword,  a  world-wide  synonym  for 


all  that  is  iniquitous  and  abomin- 
able." 

A  tour  of  observation  through  cer- 
tain portions  of  Manhattan  Island 
might  surely  suggest  to  the  authors 
of  these  philippics  that  there  must 
be  gleams  of  energy  and  intelligence 
in  the  city's  government,  even  though 
that  government  may  be  imperfect 
and  illogical  in  form  and  marred  by 
serious  taints  of  corruption.  A  ret- 
rospective glance  at  the  history  of 
the  last  forty  years  would  probably 
compel  an  acknowledgment  that  at 
least  one  municipal  department — the 
Park  Board — has  shown  itself  able 
to  conceive  and  carry  out,  on  a  high 


THE  RIVERSIDE  PARK  AT  SEVENTY  FOURTH  STREET. 
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plane  of  public  spirited  capability,and 
in  spite  of  unusual  natural  obstacles, 
great  improvements  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  metropolis. 

Forty  years  ago  New  York  was 
practically  a  parkless  city.  Today  it 
possesses  a  total  of  almost  five  thou- 
sand acres  of  park  land,  and  a  series 
of  breathing  spaces  which,  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  hardly  any  city  in 
the  w^orld  can  equal.  Money  and 
genius  have  made,  in  Central  Park, 
a  waste  of  rock  and  swamp  into  a 


seldom  agrees  with  him.  Mr.  Green 
is  one  of  the  few  latter  day  metropol- 
itans who  have  found  a  worthy  ideal 
in  the  promotion  of  New  York's  well 
being.  His  long  career  has  been 
identified  with  every  movement  for 
the  city's  benefit — beginning  with  the 
development  of  public  education 
thirty  five  years  ago,  and  including 
the  revolt  against  the  historic  misrule 
of  Tweed,  the  creation  of  the  parks, 
the  extension  of  rapid  transit,  and 
the  formation,  under  happier  auspi- 


THE  RIVEKSIDF.  PARK  AT  NINETY  SIXTH  STREET. 


pleasure  ground  of  unique  beauty. 
In  the  Riverside  Park  a  great  natural 
opportunity  has  been  skillfully  util- 
ized for  the  creation  of  a  boulevard 
and  promenade  whose  scenic  attrac- 
tions are  certainly  unsurpassed  any- 
where. The  ample  new  parks  of  the 
annexed  district  are  an  acquisition 
whose  value  to  the  next  generation 
will  undoubtedly  be  immense. 

Riverside,  the  newest  important 
park  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  save 
Central  Park  the  largest,  is  one  of 
the  finest  achievements  of  the  Park 
Board,  and  in  particular  of  Mr. 
Andrew  H.  Green,  the  "Father  of 
Parks."  The  old  Greeks  believed 
that  the  citizen  owed  a  supreme  duty 
to  his  city.  The  modern  New  Yorker 


ces  for  local  self  government,  of  the 
Greater  New  York.  It  was  with  Mr. 
Green  as  its  guiding  spirit  that  the 
Park  Board  showed  itself  so  capable 
of  dealing  with  great  public  tasks 
that  it  was  intrusted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture with  functions  far  beyond  its 
original  scope — as  for  instance  the 
laying  out  of  streets  throughout 
nearly  half  of  Manhattan  Island,  the 
demarcation  of  bulkhead  lines  above 
Fifty  Ninth  Street,  and  the  planning 
of  improvements  along  the  Harlem 
River. 

Riverside  Park,  we  have  said,  is  a 
great  natural  opportunity  skillfully 
used.  It  is  still  a  partially  unsolved 
problem.  The  destiny  of  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  at  the  foot  of  its  slope  is 
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still  the  subject  of  legislative  ex- 
periment by  the  Albany  Soions 
whom  an  unfortunate  system  of 
government  has  made  the  dic- 
tator of  the  metropolis.  The 
pedestrians  and  equestrians  of 
the  Drive,  and  the  dwellers  of 
its  growing  fringe  of  mansions, 
might  prefer  to  see  the  park 
extended  to  the  edge  of  the  wide 
river,  whose  waves  should  lap 
upon  a  picturesque  margin  of 
greensward  or  rock.  On  the 
other  hand  the  expanding  needs 
of  New  York's  commerce  put 
out  of  the  question  the  sur- 
render of  three  miles  of  water 
front,  and  it  would  probably  be 
neither  wise  nor  practicable  to  re- 
move the  Central's  freight  tracks 
that  skirt  the  park  throughout  its 
length — the  only  freight  tracks  on 
Manhattan  Island.  Some  compro- 
mise between  the  aesthetic  and  the 
practical  will  no  doubt  be  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question.  The  landscape 
gardening  that  created  Central  Park 
should  be  equal  to  the  task  pre- 
sented by  Riverside.  The  railroad, 
for  instance,  might  without  much 
difficulty  be  veiled  in  some  such  way 
as  are  Central  Park's  transverse 
roads.  And  after  all,  a  busy  line  of 
docks  stretched  below  the  Drive 
would  be  a  by  no  means  uninterest- 
ing element  in  the  view  it  commands. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  in 
stone  and  mortar  of  the  belief  of 
wealthy  New  Yorkers  in  the  future 
of  Riverside  Park.  Building  has 
proceeded  somewhat  slowly  there, 


A  COLONIAL  HOUSE  ON  THE  RIVERSIDE  PARK. 

but  no  more  slowly  than  might  be 
expected  from  the  great  prices  de- 
manded by  the  owners  of  adjoining 
land.  The  same  phenomenon  may 
be  observed  in  other  spots  that  are 
the  cream  of  the  residential  district 
of  New  York.  For  instance,  of  the 
six  avenues  west  of  Central  Park, 
Ninth,  Tenth,  and  Eleventh — here  re- 
christened,  to  appease  a  longing  for 
more  lofty  sounding  titles,  Colum- 
bus, Amsterdam,  and  West  End  re- 
spectively— are  built  up  solidly  for 
most  or  much  of  their  length.  On 
the  other  three,  surely  destined  to  be 
the  most  important — Central  Park 
West,  the  Grand  Boulevard,  and  the 
Riverside  Drive — vacant  lots  or  tem- 
porary structures  are  still  more  num- 
erous than  permanent  improve- 
ments, and  large  buildings  only  go 
up  when  abundant  capital  sees  a  fav- 
orable opportunity  for  investment. 
Hence  it  is  that  squalid  shanties 
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are  still  in  evidence  on  these,  the 
finest  of  New  York's  western  ave- 
nues. They  are  the  last  relics  of  a 
vanishing  regime.  The  goat,  the  in- 
frequent survivor  of  a  once  numer- 
ous tribe,  may  well  wear  a  sorrowful 
aspect  as  he  climbs  the  few  remain- 
ing ledges  of  rock  and  reflects  upon 
the  good  old  times  of  a  dozen  years 
ago,  when  there  was  hardly  a  brick 
building  west  of  the  Park,  and  the 
squatters  were  masters  of  the  field. 
The  development  of  this  quarter  of 
the  metropolis  has  been  wonderfully 
rapid.  It  has  gone  forward  under 
the  auspices  of  modern  architectural 
ideas.  It  has  none  of  the  monot- 
onous rows  of  square  and  funereal 
brown  stone  fronts  that  impart  an 
air  of  respectable  gloom  to  many 


streets  of  the  older  resi- 
d  e  n  t  i  a  1  district.  Its 
blocks  display  a  variety 
— generally  a  harmon- 
ious variety — in  material 
and  design.  Close  to  the 
wide  Hudson  and  high 
above  it,  its  broad  ave- 
nues are  swept  by  breezes 
fresh  from  the  wooded 
heights  beyond  the  river. 

Its  northern  portion, 
now  comparatively  un- 
developed, will  probably 
one  day  excel  the  rest. 
Here  is  soon  to  be  laid 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  grand- 
est church  in  America — the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  John.  Close  to  this  is 
the  site  marked  out  for  the  new 
buildings  of  Columbia,  which,  to 
satisfy  metropolitan  expectation, 
must  be  the  finest  of  American  col- 
lege structures.  These  will  look 
eastward,  over  Morningside  Park. 
Fronting  westward  upon  the  river, 
it  is  promised  that  the  Grant  Mociu- 
ment  will  soon  begin  to  rise.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  completed  me- 
morial will  be  as  creditable  to  New 
York  as  the  long  delay  in  its  com- 
mencement has  been  disgraceful. 

Nearly  seven  years  have  passed 
since  the  greatest  mass  of  people 
ever  seen  on  the  Riverside  Drive 
saw  the  hero  of  Appomattox  carried 
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to  his  grave  on  Claremont  Hill.  His 
body  still  rests  under  the  tiny  brick 
vault  beneath  which  it  was  placed  on 
the  8th  of  August,  1885.  In  view  of 
the  official  assurances  given  by  New 
York  at  the  time  of  the  original 
selection  of  the  dead  soldier's  place 
of  sepulture,  and  again  two  years  ago 


and  crowned  with  a  great  dome  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  Mr. 
Duncan's  classical  pile  will  be  as 
grand  a  mausoleum  as  any  in  the 
world  when  its  plans  are  carried 
from  the  paper  stage  to  the  reality 
of  granite  and  marble. 

When  the  Grant  Monument  crowns 
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when  it  was  proposed  in  Congress 
that  his  remains  should  be  removed 
to  Washington,  these  facts  are 
strangely  discreditable  to  a  city  that 
has  given  liberally  to  innumerable 
charitable  and  public  purposes. 

The  preliminary  work  of  the  monu- 
ment has  indeed  been  begun,  and 
the  27th  of  April — at  this  time  of 
writing  a  future  date — appointed  for 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  by  the 
President.  The  throng  of  Europeans 
who  will  next  year  pass  through 
New  York  en  route  for  the  Chicago 
fair  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  see  some 
tangible  evidence  of  New  York's  in- 
tention to  fulfill  her  solemn  promise. 
The  accepted  design  for  the  structure 
is  certainly  imposing  enough.  One 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  breadth, 


the  Claremont  Hill  a  little  white 
tombstone  almost  opposite  to  it  will 
make  a  pathetic  contrast  to  its  great 
proportions.  It  stands  just  below 
the  Drive,  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
bluff,  and  beneath  an  old  fashioned 
marble  urn  its  simple  inscription  re- 
cords that  it  was  "erected  to  the 
memory  of  an  amiable  child,  St. 
Clair  Pollock,  died  15  July,  1797,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  age."  Nothing 
more,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
is  known  of  the  child  or  his  parentage. 
The  little  grave  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  is  but  a  touching  reminder  of  the 
oneness  of  humanemotion  throughout 
the  ages  of  history. 

The  house  on  the  summit  of  Clare- 
mont Hill,  around  which  the  Drive 
circles,  now  a  restaurant,  was  an  old 
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time  country  mansion.  One  of  its 
dwellers  was  Viscount  Courtenay  ; 
another,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  who  fled 
to  the  United  States  when  his 
younger  brother,  the  great  emperor, 
fell  at  Waterloo.  There  are  two 
other  notable  but  less  historic  houses, 
of  an  architecture  more  or  less 
purely  colonial,  further  down  the 
Drive. 

At  Claremont  Hill  the  view  of  the 
Hudson  is  at  its  best.  Beyond  the  riv- 
er runs  a  long  line  of  tree  clad  heights. 
A  little  further  up  this  is  broken  by 
the  gap  at  Fort  Lee,  where  the  peaked 
roofs  of  a  great  hotel,  now  aban- 
doned, appear  amid  the  green  of  the 
steep  slope.  On  the  heights  above 
is  the  spot  where  General  Washing- 
ton stood  one  November  afternoon 
in  1776,  and  saw  King  George's  red- 
coats storm  Fort  Washington,  on  the 
New  York  side,  and  make  prisoners 
its  garrison  of  three  thousand  patri- 
ots. Beyond  Fort  Lee  the  Jersey 
heights  bend  out  of  sight,  the  bold 
cliffs  of  the  Palisades  dropping  sheer 
to  the  river,  which,  a  mile  in  width 
opposite  Claremont  Hill,  expands  to 
a  still  greater  breadth  further  up.  In 
summer  there  pass  the  great  white 
steamers  which,  even  with  a  railroad 


along  either  shore  of  the  Hudson, 
still  find  plenty  of  passengers  and 
freight  to  carry  between  New  York 
and  such  cities  as  Newburgh,  Albany 
and  Troy.  In  winter,  fields  of  white 
ice  floes  drift  up  and  down  with 
the  rising  and  falling  tide. 

It  is  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Riv- 
erside Drive  that  handsome  houses 
have  arisen  most  numerously.  There 
are,  however,  not  a  few  on  its  lower 
stretches,  and  they  command  a  view 
little  inferior  to  that  from  Claremont 
Hill.  A  noted  view  point  is  a  little 
hill  at  the  foot  of  Eighty  Third 
Street,  locally  known  as  Mount  Tom, 
and  interesting  to  the  geologist  as  a 
fine  specimen  of  a  roc/ie  woutonn^e^ 
whose  scarped  ledges  tell  of  an  age 
when  mighty  glaciers  ground  and 
crushed  the  hard  gneiss  of  Manhat- 
tan Island.  Another — one  of  the 
most  picturesque  points  of  Riverside 
— is  the  little  park  five  blocks  higher 
up,  where  stands  the  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, with  the  inscription  "  Pater 
Patriae,"  which  was  paid  for  by  the 
school  children  of  the  metropolis.  It 
is  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  statue 
in  the  State  House  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  executed  in  1785  by  the 
French  sculptor  Houdon. 
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By  Thomas  Winthrop  Hall. 


l-I  E  was  the  Nth  lieutenant  of  the 
^  ^  regiment — Nth  because  lowest 
in  rank,  an  army  term  that  came 
from  West  Point  mathematics.  He 
looked  it,  too,  for  never  had  a 
younger,  slimmer,  more  boyish  fellow 
joined  the  Eleventh  cavalry  from  the 
old  academy  on  the  Hudson  than 
this  one.  He  lay  on  the  hot  sand  in 
the  foot  hills  of  the  Chiricahua 
mountains,  firing  a  carbine  whenever 
it  got  cool  enough  to  handle,  not 
very  much  afraid — for  he  had  got 
over  his  fear  in  the  excitement  of  the 
long  running  fight  of  the  day — and 
yet  decidedly  anxious.  A  mesquite 
bush  afforded  him  some  protection, 
and  his  men  were  similarly  posted 
behind  such  shelter  as  they  could 
find  on  the  little  hill — that  is,  all  the 
men  he  had  left.  The  relatives  of  a 
good  dozen  of  them  would  draw 
pensions,  and  it  seemed  very  likely 
that  the  remaining  twenty  five  would 
share  the  fate  of  the  others. 

He  had  taken  a  carbine  and  the 
cartridge  belts  of  a  dead  trooper,  and 
was  fighting  on  the  line  with  the  rest 
of  the  men.  It  was  a  mere  fight  for 
darkness  and  the  slight  chance  that 
darkness  would  give  for  escape,  or 
the  still  slighter  chance  that  some 
wandering  troop  of  cavalry  would 
stumble  on  the  trail — there  were 
plenty  of  troops  in  the  field  in  that 
Geronimo  campaign — and  come  to 
the  rescue. 

It  was  a  shame  that  he  was  alone 
with  his  troop.  He  had  graduated 
at  the  academy  but  a  few  months 
before,  and  in  accordance  with  gal- 
lant custom  had  given  up  his  gradu- 
ation leave  of  absence  to  join  his 
troop  in  the  field.  There  was  a 
scarcity  of  officers  in  the  regiment. 
His  captain  had  been  wounded  early 
in  the  campaign,  his  first  lieutenant 


was  on  important  detached  service, 
and  the  troop  was  without  an  officer. 
So  with  his  head  full  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Napoleon  and  of  the  cal- 
culus, and  without  the  slightest 
particle  of  practical  knowledge  of 
work  with  a  cavalry  company  in  the 
field,  he  had  posted  off  the  very  even- 
ing of  his  graduation  with  a  nice 
new  uniform,  a  pretty  saber,  and  his 
diploma,  to  help  capture  Geronimo 
in  the  burning  deserts  of  Arizona. 

Even  his  colonel  smiled  when 
Lieutenant  Harding  reported  for 
duty,  he  looked  so  much  like  a  mere 
boy  and  was  so  terribly  in  earnest. 
But  the  colonel  rather  liked  earnest- 
ness, and  so  before  he  had  met  more 
than  three  of  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment he  was  sent  off  with  his  little 
troop  of  less  than  forty  men  to  guard 
a  water  hole  in  those  gray  Chiricahua 
mountains  that  were  known  so  well 
to  that  terrible  little  band  of  sixty 
hostiles,  and  known  so  little  to  the 
half  dozen  regiments  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  that  were  trying  as  hard  as 
gallant  officers  and  brave  men  could 
try  to  capture  him. 

The  young  ladies  of  the  regiment 
had  not  had  time  to  discuss  him. 
They  had  heard  a  good  deal  about 
him,  though.  He  was  one  of  the 
youngsters  who  had beenmakingfools 
of  themselves  by  falling  in  love  with 
the  celebrated  beauty  and  still  more 
celebrated  coquette  Miss  Stewart  of 
Baltimore — she  who  had  amused  her- 
self for  three  summers  breaking  the 
hearts  of  the  youngsters  at  the 
Point,  listening  to  their  compliments 
and  their  sighs  until  they  culminated 
in  a  declaration  of  love,  and  then 
laughing  at  them  for  their  temerity  ; 
she  who  made  no  concealment  of  the 
fact  that  the  man  who  would  win 
her  fair  hand  must  be  at  least  three 
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times  a  millionaire — she  who  laugh- 
ingly boasted  that  two  men  had 
committed  suicide  for  love  of  her 
and  that  a  third  had  gone  to  Africa 
on  some  wild  goose  chase  for  renown 
that  he  might  perhaps  win  her  hand 
after  all. 

And  little  Harding,  the  Nth  lieu- 
tenant of  their  regiment,  had  been 
hardest  hit  of  all.  The  others  had 
long  before  given  up  hope  of  winning 
the  hand  of  the  heartless  beauty,  but 
Harding  never  wavered  in  his  adora- 
tion. He  hoped.  He  dreamed  of  do- 
ing things  that  would  make  her  love 
him.  He  did  not  believe  she  was 
heartless  and  calculating,  as  they 
said.  He,  the  smallest,  the  poorest, 
the  least  dashing  of  them  all,  was 
the  only  one  who  did  not  see  the 
hopelessness  of  his  love.  It  was 
courage.  It  was  childishness  also. 
The  idea  that  a  young  lieutenant  in 
these  days,  when  there  is  nothing 
but  an  occasional  Indian  campaign 
to  give  a  chance  for  advancement, 
could  win  such  distinction  that  Miss 
Stewart,  the  society  queen,  the  most 
lovely  woman  of  her  time,  would 
blushingly  consent  to  marry  him, 
was  supremely  silly.  He  was 
thoroughly  laughed  at — and  he  was 
too  much  engrossed  with  his  foolish 
love  affair  to  notice  or  care  what 
they  said. 

It  seemed  like  good  luck  to  him  to 
get  a  chance  to  command  a  troop  in 
the  campaign.  He  did  not  think  the 
luck  so  good  after  he  had  spent  a 
month  in  the  hot  camp  at  the  water 
hole,  eating  bacon  and  crackers,  and 
getting  his  new  uniform  so  filled  with 
alkali  dust  and  so  covered  with  stains 
that  he  looked  like  the  roughest 
trooper  of  them  all.  He  could  not 
even  write  to  her  from  such  a  place. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  dream  of  her, 
sigh,  look  at  her  photograph,  and 
dream  of  her  again. 

What  had  occurred  on  that  day 
certainly  wasn't  very  good  luck.  In 
his  inexperience  and  preoccupation  he 
had  practically  let  the  troop  manage 
itself,  and  the  result  was  that  he  had 
neither  sentinels  nor  pickets  out. 
As  Geronimo  was  a  calculating  old 
fellow,  and  knew  pretty   well  the 
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fighting  strength  of  the  forces  at 
every  water  hole  along  the  Mexican 
border,  when  he  wanted  water  and 
some  fresh  horses  he  quietly  crept 
down  the  mountain.  After  a  ten 
minute  fight,  which  was  a  complete 
and  clever  surprise,  he  captured  the 
water  hole,  horses,  supplies,  and 
even  the  guidon  of  the  Nth  lieuten- 
ant's troop,  and  drove  the  love  sick 
young  officer  back  into  the  hills. 
There,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
driven  to  bay,  the  latter  regained 
enough  of  his  senses  to  rally  his  men 
and  make  a  fight  for  life. 

It  was  therefore  in  no  cheerful 
frame  of  mind  that  the  lieutenant 
was  firing  his  j:arbine  from  behind 
the  mesquite  bush.  His  troop  beaten, 
routed,  perhaps  massacred  before 
they  got  through  with  it — the  thing 
would  ruin  him.  But  the  instinct  of 
self  preservation  is  very  strong  with 
the  human  being,  and  he  and  his 
men  were  fighting  like  lions.  It 
seemed  to  him  almost  like  a  strain 
of  heavenly  music  when  at  last,  late 
in  the  bloody  afternoon,  he  heard 
a  blast  from  a  cavalry  bugle,  and 
knew  that  from  the  other  side  of  the 
little  hill  another  body  of  troopers 
was  hurrying  to  his  aid.  It  was  life 
to  him  and  his  men,  and  to  him  per- 
haps one  more  chance  to  win  her. 
If  they  could  only  capture  Geronimo, 
he  thought,  he  could  claim  at  least 
part  of  the  credit. 

It  was  only  one  troop  that  had  dis- 
mounted behind  the  hill,  and  came 
tumbling  up  on  the  skirmish  line 
with  a  cheer.  At  its  head  was  a 
bluff  old  campaigner  who  had  seen 
many  an  Indian  fight.  He  stopped 
not  at  all  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  new  lieutenant,  but  took  com- 
mand without  saying  a  word,  and 
very  soon  had  what  he  would  have 
called  a  very  pretty  littlfc  fight  going 
on.  There  was  no  such  thing  as 
driving  back  those  warriors  of  Gero- 
nimo's,  though,  and  the  campaigner 
soon  discovered  that  he  would  be  do- 
ing exceedingly  well  to  hold  his  own 
even  with  his  greater  force.  So  he 
philosophically  took  out  his  pipe 
and  lit  it,  and  walked  in  spite  of  the 
zipping  bullets  over  to  the  Nth  lieu- 
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tenant.  He  was  a  man  of  very  few 
words. 

"You're  Harding  of  ours,  aren't 
you  ? "  he  asked  him. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  youngster, 
starting  to  rise  and  salute  him. 

"  Never  mind  getting  up,"  said 
the  campaigner  quickly.  "Had  a 
real  nice  time  of  it,  haven't  you? 
Ought  not  to  leave  boys  alone  in 
such  a  place  as  this.  Never  get  your 
horses  back  in  the  world.  The  cun- 
ning old  duck  will  skip  with  them 
as  soon  as  night  falls.  Oh,  yes,  I've  got 
some  mail  for  you.  Couldn't  bring 
anything  but  the  letters.  Letters 
from  home,  I  suppose.  Used  to  get 
that  sort  once  myself.  Letters  from 
^irls  whose  hearts*  you've  broken. 
Couple  of  invitations  to  weddings. 
One  of  'em  from  Miss  Stewart,  that 
girl  from  Baltimore  that  you  boys 
talk  about  so  much.  Know  it  be- 
cause Cushing  got  one  addressed  in 
the  same  hand  and  just  the  same 
size.  Here  they  are.  Now  let  me 
have  your  carbine.  I'll  take  a  few 
shots  while  you  look  them  over," 

The  campaigner  did  not  happen  to 
notice  the  sudden  pallor  that  came 
to  the  Nth  lieutenant's  face.  In  fact 
he  hardly  looked  at  him  at  all,  but 
lying  down  in  approved  style  drew  a 
sight  on  a  bunch  of  rocks  where  every 
now  and  then  a  puff  of  smoke  proved 
the  presence  of  an  Apache.  He  had 
fired  perhaps  a  dozen  times  when  he 
chanced  to  look  up  and  saw  the  Nth 
lieutenant    standing  erect  with  a 


queer,  wild  look  in  his  eyes  and  a 
couple  of  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks.  He  held  in  his  hand  the 
opened  wedding  invitation.  The 
other  letters  had  fallen  to  the  ground. 

"Man  dear,"  said  the  old  cam- 
paigner, "  get  under  cover  —  lie 
down — quick !  No  man  can  live 
five  minutes  standing  under  such  fire 
as  this."  The  Nth  lieutenant  did 
not  reply,  and  the  campaigner  con- 
tinued, "  pretty  hard  hit  in  the  heart, 
eh,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  Yes — near  it — but  it  doesn't 
seem  to  hurt  very  much,"  answered 
the  Nth  lieutenant. 

The  campaigner  did  not  seem  to 
understand  what  he  had  said.  He 
noticed  that  the  boy  had  a  firm  hold 
of  a  branch  of  the  mesquite  bush  and 
still  remained  exposed  to  the  fire. 
The  campaigner  put  out  his  arm  and 
caught  the  Nth  lieutenant  by  the 
blouse.  To  his  horror  the  boy  fell 
over  into  his  arms. 

"Dead,  by  thunder!"  exclaimed 
the  campaigner.  "That  boy  stood 
there  on  purpose.  What  a  fool  I  was 
not  to  have  stopped  him  ! " 

Miss  Stewart  of  Baltimore  was 
married  in  great  style  to  a  man  who 
was  thrice  a  millionaire.  She  re- 
ceived a  great  many  presents  of 
silver  and  gold,  and  one  of  lead. 
This  last  was  exhibited  with  the  rest. 
It  came  in  the  mails  in  a  little  box, 
and  was  simply  labeled,  "An  Apache 
bullet  that  went  through  the  heart  of 
a  man  who  loved  you." 


IT  WAS  BEST. 

As  you  said — it  was  best 
We  forever  should  part. 

Love  is  naught  but  a  jest. 

As  you  said.    It  was  best 

To  let  Cupid  rest — 
Pray  why  do  you  start  ? 

As  you  said  it  was  best 
We  forever  should  part. 

/.  Ben/on  Wilde. 
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V — Gabriel  Max. 
By  Charles  Stuart  Johnson, 


TT  is  the  proud  boast  of  Munich 
that  for  a  thousand  years  it  has 
been  one  of  Europe's  centers  of 
learning  and  of  art.  Its  name — prop- 
erly Miinchen — was  derived  from 
the  monks  {Monche)  who  founded  it 
and  formed  the  nucleus  about  which 
grew  the  mediaeval  capital  of  the 
Wittelsbachs.  Under  that  house — 
once  ducal  and  now  royal — there 
has  been  built  up  a  city  whose  art 
galleries,  libraries,  museums,  and 
public  monuments  are  more  nuiper- 
ous  and  splendid  than  those  of  any 
other  community  of  her  size  ;  a  city 
that  has  the  foremost  school  of  Ger- 
man art,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
German  universities — glories  more 
bright  than  the  growth  of  her  com- 
merce in  malt  and  hops  and  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  population  that 
has  come  to  her  since  railroads  have 
made  her  a  half  way  post  between 
Paris  and  Vienna  and  between  Ber- 
lin and  Italy. 

Many  are  the  famous  names  that 
Munich  has  contributed  to  nine- 
teenth century  art,  from  the  Kaul- 
bachs  and  Piloty  to  Mathias  Schmid, 
Defregger,  Lietzen-Meyer,  Hans  Ma- 
kart,  and  Gabriel  Max.  The  last 
named  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
typical  representatives  of  the  school. 

The  poet  painter  of  Munich  "  is  a 
title  by  which  he  has  been  character- 
ized, and  not  inaptly.  His  work 
almost  always  has  the  intellectual 
strength  characteristic  of  the  Ger- 
man mentality.  He  seeks  expres- 
siveness before  grace  of  form  and 
color,  ideality  rather  than  realism. 
Into  the  simple  compositions  that 
are  his  favorite  themes — a  large  pro- 
portion of  his  canvases  have  only  a 
single  figure,  and  few  more  than 


two— he  has  a  strange  power  of  in- 
fusing dramatic  significance. 

Pathos,  and  especially  the  pathos 
of  suffering  womanhood,  is  Max's 
key  to  the  emotions  of  his  public. 
"Terrible  affair  at  the  Academy  this 
morning,"  a  Munich  student  is  said 
to  have  remarked  to  a  friend.  "  In- 
deed !  What  was  it?"  "Oh,"  was 
the  reply,  "  Max  has  murdered  an- 
other girl ! "  There  is  certainly  a 
foundation  for  the  jest  in  the  num- 
ber of  tragic  episodes  in  which  he 
has  found  inspiration  for  his  brush. 
Most  of  his  work  has  a  weird  and 
somber  cast ;  some  of  it  shocks  the 
beholder  by  its  gloomy  horror. 
Maidens  crushed  with  grief,  bereft 
of  sight,  stretched  on  the  dissecting 
board,  crucified,  thrown  to  wild 
beasts — such  are  the  central  figures 
of  some  of  his  best  canvases.  One 
— "Ahasuerus  " — depicts  an  aged 
Jew,  with  matted  hair  and  shaggy 
beard,  bending  over  the  body  of  a 
dead  child.  Another  shows  the 
corpse  of  Judas,  blown  by  a  furious 
storm  from  the  branch  whereon  he 
had  hanged  himself,  while  jafreat 
ravens  hover  around  their  prey. 
Most  repulsive  of  all  is  the  "  Child 
Murderess,"  a  rendering  of  Burger's 
poem,  "The  Pastor's  Daughter  of 
Taubenhain."  The  scene  of  this 
terrible  painted  tragedy  is  a  lonely, 
rocky  lake  side,  where  amid  the 
rushes  the  mother  clasps  her  new 
born  babe,  the  fruit  of  illicit  love,  in 
a  last  agonized  caress  before  casting 
it  into  the  dark  waters.  It  is  already 
dead,  for  she  has  pierced  its  head 
with  a  needle,  and  the  thin  line  of 
red  blood  that  stains  the  murderess's 
hand  is  a  shocking  touch  that  cer- 
tainly transgresses  the  ethics  of  art. 
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No  less  defiant  of  established  can- 
ons is  his  "  Saint  Veronica's  Hand- 
kerchief," which  attracted  popular 
attention  when  it  was  exhibited  in 
London  about  fifteen  years  ago.  It 
is  founded  on  the  familiar  legend 
that  tells  how  when  Christ  was  toil- 
ing on  beneath  the  burden  of  the 
cross,  Veronica  gave  Him  her  ker- 
chief to  wipe  the  sweat  from  His 
brow,  and  how  the  imprint  of  His 
features  was  thereafter  visible  upon 
the  fabric.  On  Max's  canvas,  which 
shows  the  handkerchief  and  the 
Savior's  face,  there  is  a  curious  opti- 
cal illusion.  At  the  first  glance  the 
eyes  are  shut;  but  when  the  beholder 
fixes  his  gaze  upon  the  lids,  they 
seem  to  lift  and  show  the  pupils  be- 
neath. The  jugglery  in  the  laying 
on  of  colors  by  which  this  is  effected 
might  have  been  regarded  as  a  mir- 
acle in  the  middle  ages,  but  would 
now  more  generally  be  stigmatized 
as  an  unworthy  trick. 

Max  is  a  true  son  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  whose  name  has  become 
the  proverbial  symbol  of  opposition 
to  the  conventional  in  mind  and 
manner.  He  seems  to  have  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  the  picturesque  land  of 
Wenceslas  and  Huss,  with  its  unquiet 
history  of  racial  conflict  and  fierce 
religious  wars.  The  opposing  ele- 
ments of  German  and  Czech  were 
united  in  his  parentage — a  union  to 
which  may  be  ascribed  the  mingling 
of  the  philosophic  and  the  passion- 
ate qualities  in  his  genius.  His  an- 
cestry, for  generations  back,  was 
artistic.  His  grandfather  and  his 
father  were  sculptors — the  latter, 
Josef  Max,  a  man  of  culture  and 
some  reputation,  who  left  his  mark 
upon  several  of  the  public  works  of 
Pragfue,  his  city.  Gabriel,  Josef 
Max's  second  son,  was  born  in  the 
Bohemian  capital  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1840,  and  was  educated  with 
the  idea  that  he  should  follow  his 
father's  profession.  He  studied  for 
a  time  at  the  Prague  Academy,  but 
after  the  death  of  Josef  Max  there 
came  a  change  in  his  plans,  and  at 
eighteen  he  went  to  Vienna  and  be- 
came a  pupil  at  the  Academy  there, 
under  Ruben.     It  is  not  entirely 


fanciful  to  trace  the  influence  of  his 
early  training  with  the  chisel  in  much 
of  his  work  with  the  brush — in  the 
statuesque  modeling  of  his  figures, 
and  even  in  the  pallid,  marble-like 
hue  he  so  often  gives  them. 

As  a  boy  Max  was  of  studious 
bent,  and  deeply  imbued  with  reli- 
gion. On  his  arrival  in  Vienna  his 
eccentricities  of  attire  are  said  to 
have  attracted  an  unpleasant  degree 
of  attention.  He  mingled  little  with 
his  fellow  students,  and  cared  less 
for  the  prescribed  curriculum  of  the 
Academy  than  for  pensive  wander- 
ings among  the  libraries  and  art 
galleries  of  the  Austrian  capital.  He 
won  no  prizes.  Indeed,  it  is  stated 
that  his  departure  from  Vienna  in 
1862  was  due  to  Ruben's  dismissal  of 
a  pupil  whom  he  found  incurably 
intractable.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Max 
returned  to  Prague,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  went  to  Munich  to  re- 
sume his  interrupted  training. 

In  the  artistic  atmosphere  of 
Munich  Max  found  a  congenial  en- 
vironment. As  one  of  a  band  of 
brilliant  young  painters  then  study- 
ing at  the  Academy  tinder  Pilot\%  he 
set  himself  to  work  in  earnest. 
Hitherto  he  had  done  little  of  any 
permanent  value.  He  had  painted 
the  weird  canvas  of  **  Judas  '*  at 
Prague.  A  characteristic  product  of 
his  Vienna  period  was  a  series  of 
twelve  India  ink  drawings  designed 
as  illustrations  to  passages  of  the 
music  of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn, 
and  Liszt.  The  idea  of  finding  a 
black  and  white  expression  for  the 
strains  of  piano  or  orchestra — a  curi- 
ous though  not  entirely  new  one — 
was  put  to  effective  use  by  Max,  him- 
self a  man  of  great  musical  sympathy 
and  an  accomplished  performer  on 
several  instruments.  A  good  sample 
of  the  series  is  an  interpretation  of 
Beethoven's  "  Sonata  Pathetique  " — 
an  eerie  scene,  wherein  a  young 
mother  clasps  her  child,  while  around 
her  graves  yawn  and  shrouded  ghosts 
rise  to  flit  across  the  darkened  sky — 
the  fantastic  vision  of  an  unripe 
genius. 

During  his  first  years  at  Munich 
Max  painted  a  "Madonna"  (1863), 
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"The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ludmilla" 
(1866),  now  owned  in  Philadelphia, 
and  other  canvases,  besides  doing  a 
good  deal  of  illustrative  work  from 
which  his  financial  maintenance  was 
principally  derived.  Then  in  1867 
came  his  first  notable  success,  won 
by  the  exhibition  of  "  St.  Julia  " — or 
"The  Christian  Martyr,"  as  it  has 
also  been  called.  The  picture  shows 
the  saint,  a  young  and  beautiful 
maiden,  lashed  to  a  rude  stone  cross 
and  left  there  to  perish.    On  her 


upturned  countenance  shines  a  won- 
derful expression  of  unquenchable 
faith.  A  young  patrician  of  Rome, 
returning  at  dawn  from  some  fes- 
tival or  revelry,  ^is  struck  by  the 
pathos  of  the  martyr's  figure,  and 
prostrates  himself  in  reverence  be- 
fore her.  The  sentimentality  of  the 
picture  might  perhaps  be  criticised 
as  somewhat  artificial,  but  its  popu- 
larity was  great,  and  from  that  time 
date  Max's  fame  and  fortune. 

His  next  noteworthy  pictures  were 
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"  The  Melancholy  Nun,"  now  in  the 
Kunsthalle  at  Hamburg,  and  "The 
Anatomist."  The  former  is  one  of 
Max's  characteristic  figure  studies — 
a  threnody  that  strikes  a  single  note 
in  a  minor  key.  A  woman  is  seated 
on  the  ground,  just  within  the  high 
encircling  wall  of  a  convent  garden. 
She  leans  against  a  stunted  tree — an 
emblem  of  the  narrow  life  to  which 
she  is  doomed — with  a  face  and  atti- 
tude that  speak  of  a  crushing  sor- 
row.   The  other  canvas  is  still  more 


strikingly  somber.  The  anatomist, 
grave  and  thoughtful,  sits  in  his  arm- 
chair, contemplating  the  body  of 
a  young  girl  stretched  on  the  dissect- 
ing table  before  him,  draped  in  a 
sheet  which  he  is  lifting  from  her 
breast.  "  Decay's  effacing  fingers," 
as  Byron  puts  it,  have  not  yet  swept 
away  the  lines  of  beauty  from  the 
cold  and  pallid  face.  In  the  back  of 
the  bare  room  is  a  table  strewn  with 
books,  papers,  and  ghastly  skulls. 
"Spring  Legends,"  painted  in  1871, 
won  for  Max  a  gold 
medal  at  the  Vienna 
exposition,  and  was 
bought  by  a  banker  of 
Prague  for  fifteen  thou- 
sand marks.  The  model 
for  its  chief  figure  is 
said  to  have  been  a 
Bohemian  girl  of  lowly 
station  to  whom  the 
artist  was  engaged.  If 
such  was  the  case,  the 
marriage  did  not  even- 
tuate. Some  years  later 
Max  wedded  a  lady  of 
Munich. 

In  1874  Max  exhibited 
"Nydia"  and  "The 
Last  Token."  Nydia, 
the  blind  Thessalian 
flower  girl  in  Bulwer's 
"  Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii," stands  on  the 
steps  of  a  portico,  her 
figure  framed  by  two 
marble  columns  and  an 
awning  above.  Her 
long  white  robe  trails 
from  her  sandaled  feet, 
and  in  her  hand  she 
bears  a  basket  of 
flowers.  Of  "The  Last 
Token,"  or  "Ein  Gruss," 
as  the  artist  called  it, 
two  somewhat  different 
canvases  were  painted, 
one  of  which  now  hangs 
in  the  Catharine  Loril- 
lard  Wolfe  collection  at 
the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  and  was 
briefly  described  a  few 
months  ago  in  this 
magazine.    It  is  one  of 
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Max's  most  touching  and  powerful 
pictures. 

"  The  Daughter  of  Jairus/'  painted 
in  1875,  and  shown  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1878,  is  now  owned  by  a 
Baltimore  gentleman,  who  some 
years  ago  loaned  it  for  exhibition  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum.  The 
next  few  years  were  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  Max's  career.  Their  most 
notable  works  were  "  St.  Veronica's 
Handkerchief";  "The  Autumn 
Dance" — in  which,  it  maybe  men- 
tioned as  an  instance  of  eccentric 


nomenclature,  there  is  not  a  single 
dancing  figure ;  "  The  Child  Mur- 
deress several  illustrations  to 
Faust;  "Venus  and  Tannhauser "; 
and  "The  Lion's  Bride." 

This  last,  of  which  a  reproduction 
is  given  on  page  141,  is  perhaps  the 
most  famous  of  Max's  paintings.  Its 
theme  is  taken  from  Uhland's  poem, 
"  Die  Lovvenbraut."  The  daughter 
of  a  menagerie  keeper  has  made  a 
pet  of  a  great  lion  that  would  allow 
no  one  else  to  enter  his  cage.  On 
her  wedding  morning,  and  in  her 
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bridal  dress,  she  has  come  to  say 
farewell  to  her  tawny  favorite.  The 
huge  brute,  divining  by  some  strange 
instinct  that  it  is  her  last  visit,  in  his 
jealous  rage  has  stricken  her  down, 
and  crouches  with  one  paw  upon  her 
body,  his  great  green  eyes  glaring  at 
her  lover,  who  is  about  to  fire  upon 
him  through  the  bars  of  the  cage. 
From  the  long  list  of  Max's  can- 


vases a  few  more  names  may  be 
mentioned.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant are  "  The  Blind  Lamp  Seller 
in  the  Catacombs  — another  pathetic 
figure,  a  sightless  Roman  girl,  who 
stands  mutely  offering  a  lamp  to 
some  Christian  entering  the  under- 
ground labyrinth  ;  "  Spirit  Greet- 
ing "  (1879)  ;  "Joan  of  Arc  at  the 
Stake  **  (1882),  the  last  scene  in  the 
life  of  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans, burned  as  a  sor- 
ceress at  Rouen  in  143 1 ; 
"Christ  Healing  a 
Child"  (18S4),  now  in 
the  Berlin  National  Gal- 
lery ;  "  Katharina  Em- 
merich" (1885)  in  the 
New  Pinakothek  at 
Munich;  "  Astarte," 
a  somewhat  somber  con- 
ception of  the  Phoenician 
Venus,  shown  at  the 
Jubilee  Exhibition  of 
1886  in  Berlin.  Several 
of  his  works  are  owned 
in  America,  notably,  be- 
sides two  or  three  already 
named,  "Cupid's  Whis- 
per," which  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills 
of  New  York,  and 
"Faust  and  Marguerite," 
which  is  in  a  private 
collection  in  St.  Louis. 

Munich  has  been  Max's 
home  since  1863.  He  has 
also  a  summer  chateau 
at  Ammerland,  in  the  Ba- 
varian Alps,  and  near  the 
Starnberg  Lake,  the 
scene  of  the  late  King 
LudwMg's  suicide.  His 
life  is  still  that  of  a  re- 
cluse. He  sedulously 
avoids  publicity,  and  has 
few  acquaintances.  His 
chief  artistic  friendships 
have  been  with  Kurz- 
bauer,  with  whom  in  his 
early  days  he  shared  his 
studio,  and  with  Makart, 
who  was  also  for  a  time 
his  fellow  tenant.  One 
of  his  canvases — "Tann- 
hauser  " — shows  clearly 
the  influence  of  the  bril- 
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liant  Austrian's  ideas,  and  would 
surely  be  ascribed  to  him  if  it  had  not 
borne  Max's  signature.  The  chief 
bond  between  these  two  men  is  said  to 
have  been  their  common  taciturnity. 
When  they  were  together  it  was  sel- 
dom that  either  spoke  a  word.  A 
story  that  is  at  least  characteristic  tells 
that  when  "The  Last  Token"  was  first 
placed  on  exhibition  in  Wimmer's  gal- 
leries, in  Munich,  Max  entered  the 
room  where  it  was  hanging,  in  com- 
pany with  Makart,  who  had  not  seen 
the  picture  before.  Max  had  had  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  canvas,  which  as  originally 
painted  showed  the  seats  of  the 
amphitheater,  and  the  rows  of  men 
and  women   looking  down  at  the 


young  martyr  below.  So  intractable 
had  this  arrangement  proved  that 
the  artist  had  failed  to  secure  the 
desired  effect  of  distance,  and  the 
spectators  looked  like  dwarfs.  Mak- 
art gazed  at  the  picture  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  stepped  close  to  it,  and 
made  a  gesture  as  if  to  brush  out  the 
upper  portion.  Then  he  turned  and 
nodded  to  Max,  and  walked  away 
without  a  word.  Max  saw  his  mean- 
ing, and  grasped  the  suggestion.  He 
rushed  out,  called  a  porter,  and  had 
the  canvas  incontinently  borne  back 
to  his  studio,  where  he  painted  out 
the  offending  figures,  and  carried 
the  wall  up  to  the  top — a  happy  sim- 
plification that  left  the  composition 
in  its  present  form. 
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Max's  studio  is  described  as  a  room 
of  moderate  size,  uncarpeted,  with 
bare  walls,  and  littered  with  unfinish- 
ed canvases  and  empty  frames — the 
very  opposite  of  an  ideal  sanctum  of 
art.  For  many  years  he  gathered  all 
sorts  of  curiosities,  living  and  dead, 
and  formed  a  veritable  museum  of 
biology.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  this  branch  of  science.  He  painted 
some  pictures  of  monkeys  that  may 
be  called  studies  in  Darwinianism,  so 
human  is  their  sympathy.  After  his 
marriage,  however,  the  museum  was 
broken  up.  The  monkeys,  tortoises, 
and  snakes  were  banished,  and  the 
skulls  and  skeletons  stored  away  in 
packing  cases. 

Spiritualism  is  another  field  into 
which  Max*s  speculative  bent  of  mind 


has  led  him.  He  is  a  member  of  a 
Dresden  spiritualistic  society.  In 
"Spirit  Greeting,"  where  a  widow, 
seated  at  the  piano,  turns  at  the  touch 
of  a  shadowy  hand  upon  her  shoulder, 
he  brings  a  mystical  idea  into  his  an 
in  a  way  that  is  daring  and  effective. 

In  personal  appearance  Max  is  a 
man  somewhat  below  the  average 
height,  and  stoutly  built.  His  head 
has  a  meditative  forward  inclina- 
tion ;  his  face,  thoughtful  and  earnest 
in  expression,  is  crowned  by  a 
shock  of  dark  hair.  He  works 
rapidly,  but  devotes  much  time  to 
study  and  experiment  in  his  art.  It 
is  said  that  sometimes  he  will  con- 
template his  model  for  hours,  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  without  putting 
his  brush  to  canvas. 


WHEN  LOVE  BEGINS. 

When  love  begins  the  pulses  go 

No  longer  sluggish,  tame  or  slow, 
But  looking  down  from  heights  of  bliss 
Man  learns  to  know  what  rapture  is, 

And  all  his  feelings  finer  grow. 

How  very  gay  the  ardent  beau, 
How  all  his  thoughts  with  fervor  glow ! 
What  wondrous  happiness  is  his 
When  love  begins ! 

Ah,  there  is  one  who  can  bestow 

The  ecstasy  I  fain  would  show  

A  beauteous  captivating  miss — 
You  smile,  Clarisse?    I'll  take  a  kiss. 
For  by  your  eyes  I  see  you  know 
When  love  begins. 

Nathan  M.  Levy. 
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By  Julia  Freeman, 


T  KNOW  Nancy  is  not  a  pretty 
^  name.  If  I  had  been  consulted 
about  the  christening,  I  should  have 
suggested  a  different  one.  No  one 
was  consulted,  I  think,  and*  the 
christening  was  a  very  infoi^al  one. 

Cousin  Em'line  Peters  sat  jogging 
the  cradle  and  sewing  up  the  seams 
of  a  little  blue  and  white  slip.  She 
stopped  the  cradle's  uneven  jog, 
while  John  Thome  stooped  down  to 
take  a  little  pinch  of  flannel  blanket 
between  his  big  thumb  and  finger, 
and  cautiously  make  an  opening  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  small  bundle 
lying  in  the  cradle.  The  bundle  con- 
tained John  Thome's  three  days  old 
daughter. 

"Air  you  goin'  to  name  'er?" 
Cousin  Em'line  asked. 

"It's  customary,  isn't  it?"  John 
asked  in  reply. 

"You  might's  well,  I  s'pose.  She 
won't  live,  but  it's  handier  to  have  a 
name  of  some  sort  to  put  on  the 
tombstone,"  Cousin  Em'line  said. 

John  Thorne  looked  down  at  the 
little  bit  of  humanity  among  the 
blankets.  So  much  more  blanket 
than  humanity !  He  took  one  little 
doubled  up  fist  in  his  big  hand — 
he  could  shut  in  six  just  such  fists 
as  that  so  that  you  could  not  see 
them.  He  sighed  as  he  replaced  the 
blanket  with  his  cautious  pinches. 
Cousin  Em'line  was  quite  likely  to 
be  right  about  the  baby's  not  living, 
he  thought. 

"I  had  thought  of  calling  her 
Nancy,'*  he  said;  "it  was  Jenny's 
mother's  name"  —  nodding  toward 
the  south  bedroom — "and  my  mo- 
ther's, too." 

"  Jes' well's  any,"  Cousin  Em'line 
said,  setting  the  cradle  into  its  un- 
steady jog  again. 

John  Thorne  brought  the  great 


pasteboard  box  from  the  parlor,  and, 
opening  it,  took  out  a  large,  hand- 
some Bible — mother  Thome's  wed- 
ding gift.  Dust  had  sifted  in  on  the 
covers.  That  was  because  Jenny  was 
not  around  to  see  to  things,  he 
thought. 

John  wiped  the  dust  away,  and 
opened  the  Bible  at  the  family  record. 
Two  lines  across  its  first  page  re- 
corded the  marriage  of  Jenny  Byrne 
and  John  Thorne. 

"  It  is  as  good  as  a  psalm — I 
would  like  to  put  *  Praise  the  Lord ' 
at  the  end  of  it,"  he  said  the  day  he 
wrote  it,  and  after  he  and  Jenny  had 
read  it  over  together. 

"  Put  the  *  Praise  the  Lord  [  into 
our  lives,"  Jenny  had  answered! 

John  Thorne  lingered  over  those 
two  lines  a  moment,  remembering 
that  day,  then  turned  slowly  the 
blank  page  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths.  In  the  clear,  first  page  for. 
births  he  wrote,  "  Nancy  Thorne, 
born  Aug.  8,  1876."  He  was  some- 
what proud  of  his  writing*  and  this 
was  his  best. 

So  Nancy  was  christened,  and  the 
Bible  shut  in  its  pasteboard  box  and 
returned  td  its  place  of  honor  on  the 
parlor  table. 

A  few  weeks  afterward,  they 
brought  out  the  big  Bible  again. 
This  time  the  minister  opened  it  and 
read,  "  Yea,  though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I 
will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with 
me,  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  com- 
fort me." 

Out  in  the  kitchen  Cousin  Em'line 
jogged  the  cradle.  The  baby  had 
gained  a  pound,  she  told  John  that 
morning,  and  she  guessed  now  it 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  live.  John 
sighed  as  he  thought  once  more 
Cousin  Em'line  was  quite  likely  to 
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be  right.  It  would  be  so  much 
safer  and  happier  now  for  the  baby 
not  to  live. 

The  bed  was  taken  down  in  the 
south  bedroom.  Neighbors  filled 
all  the  little  house.  "  Yea,  though 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death" — the  minister  read. 
John  put  out  his  hand,  and  laid  it  on 
Jenny's  cold  ones  folded  above  her 
still  heart.  Yes,  it  was  "  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death." 

There  were  prayers  and  a  hymn, 
then  the  coffin  lid  closed  over  the 
best  of  John  Thome's  world,  and 
they  buried  his  dead  out  of  his  sight. 
One  day  after,  he  wrote  on  the  page 
of  deaths,  "  Jenny  Thome,  died  Sep. 
21,  1876,  aged  twenty  seven  years." 

There  were  no  steady  curves  this 
time,  and  the  line  was  not  straight. 

A  year  afterwards  Cousin  Em'line, 
alone  with  the  baby,  took  out  the 
big  Bible,  and,  in  her  straight  up  and 
down,  trembling  handwriting,  wrote, 
"John  Thome,  died  Sep.  7,  1877." 

There  was  Nancy  left,  then,  and 
the  little  house,  and  no  money.  Over 
in  the  city  in  the  shop  where  Cousin 
Em'line  had  sewed  so  long,  they 
would  give  her  twelve  dollars  a  week 
if  she  would  come  back.  The  child 
never  would  thrive  in  the  city,  she 
said,  and  so  she  staid  on  in  the  little 
house,  and  made  vests  for  fifty  cents 
apiece,  raided  small  fruit  in  the  gar- 
den, and  now  and  then  took  a 
boarder. 

Cousin  Em'line  did  not  approve  of 
the  children  of  these  later  days,  and 
she  meant  to  bring  Nancy  up  on  a 
different  plan.  In  Nancy's  baby  days, 
she  never  cuddled  her  up  and  talked 
sweet  baby  nonsense  to  her,  because 
she  could  not  see  why  the  child 
should  like  to  be  fussed  over  in  that 
way,  nor  why  it  should  understand 
gibberish  any  better  than  plain 
English.  When  she  cried,  she  turned 
her  over  on  her  little  stomach,  and 
patted  her  back,  fed  her  catnip  tea, 
sage  tea,  and  peppermint,  and  trotted 
her  hard.  There  was  sense  in  that. 
She  kept  her  warm  and  clean — that 
was  duty. 

When  Nancy  was  old  enough  to 
cry  from  perversity  as  well  as  stomach 


ache,  sharp  slaps  on  the  hand  and 
energetic  shakings  of  the  small  sin- 
ner took  the  place  of  catnip  and 
peppermint.  As  the  years  and  the 
sins  multiplied,  she  was  made  to 
stand  up  in  corners,  and  switched 
with  peach  sprouts,  in  season  and 
out,  because  it  was  Cousin  Em'line's 
duty,  and  according  to  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon. 

She  outgrew  the  corners  and  peach 
sprouts  after  a  time,  and  then  Cousin 
Em'line's  verbal  reproofs  increased  in 
number  and  severity.  Solomon  re- 
comriiended  reproof,  but  said  noth- 
ing about  praise. 

The  day  Nancy  was  fifteen.  Cousin 
Em'line  forgot  Solomon,  or  meant  to 
try  an  experiment  independently 
of  him.  She  praised  Nancy,  and 
neglected  to  scold  her  for  letting  the 
apple  sauce  burn.  Nancy  could  re- 
member no  other  time  when  any 
fault  or  mistake  of  hers  known  to 
Cousin  Em'line  had  escaped  her 
severe  rebuke,  or  any  act  won  her 
commendation. 

Nancy  stood  in  the  doorway  the 
evening  of  her  birthday,  looking  off 
toward  the  eastern  sky,  shutting 
down  to  a  dark  band  of  woods,  from 
which  the  shadows  came  up  and 
marched  over  to  the  west.  It  had 
been  a  busy  day,  with  housework  to 
do,  and  berries  to  pick.  Nancy  had 
a  feeling  that  this  day  ought  to  be 
different,  somehow,  from  other  days ; 
but  the  day  before  there  had  been 
dishes  to  wash  and  berries  to  pick  ; 
probably  there  would  be  dishes  to 
wash  and  berries  to  pick  the  day 
after,  and  the  next — all  the  days 
about  alike,  whether  one  were  four- 
teen or  fifteen. 

Cousin  Em'line  sat  over  by  the 
window,  straining  her  eyes  to  finish 
her  seam  by  the  fading  light.  She 
was  fifty  five.  What  made  the  dif- 
ference between  fifteen  and  fifty  five, 
Nancy  wondered  ?  At  fifty  five  would 
she  be  like  Cousin  Em'line — not  car- 
ing to  read  anything  but  the  Morning 
Star  and  a  chapter  in  Job ;  not  car- 
ing whether  her  dress  were  blue  or 
brown,  nor  for  anything  but  to  get 
the  housework  and  sewing  done,  the 
berries  picked,  and  the  chickens  fed  ? 
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"Cousin  Emline,"  Nancy  said,  "I 
suppose  this  is  my  birthday  ?  " 

Cousin  Em 'line  folded  her  work 
and  came  over  to  the  door. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  slowly,  "you're 
fifteen  today.  I  thought  of  it  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  You 
needn't  let  it  make  you  proud,  for 
the  human  heart  is  desperately  wick- 
ed, an'  youVe  got  faults  enough — but 
ril  say  this  much,  you've  been  a  good 
child  to  me.  and  I  don't  know  an- 
other girl  I'd  swap  ye  for.  You'd 
better  run  and  fasten  up  the  chicken 
coop." 

Nancy  sprang  away  to  do  Cousin 
Em'line's  bidding.  Then  she  sat  down 
on  the  chicken  coop  and  wondered. 
How  her  heart  thrilled,  thinking 
of  Cousin  Em'line's  homely  praise! 
Her  conscience  troubled  her  pres- 
ently. Underneath  her  mattress  a 
book  of  Miss  Alcott's  reposed  at  that 
moment,  and  in  the  bottom  of  her 
trunk  were  a  dozen  water  color 
sketches  and  a  box  of  colors.  Cousin 
Em'line  thought  stories  wicked,  and 
drawing  a  waste  of  time,  and  had  for- 
bidden both.  Now,  if  Cousin  Em'line 
said  another  kind  thing,  Nancy  felt 
that  she  must  confess. 

She  sat  on  the  chicken  coop  won- 
dering how  it  would  seem  to  have 
Cousin  Em'line  love  her,  and  never 
be  cross  any  more,  till  the  stars  came 
out.  Cousin  Em'line  called  her  in 
then — scolding  her  for  staying  out  in 
the  dew,  and  sent  her  to  bed. 

The  next  day  there  w€re  dishes  to 
wash  and  berries  to  pick,  just  as  she 
expected.  Cousin  Em'line  was 
severe,  and,  altogether,  the  day  be- 
gan to  be  like  all  the  rest.  But  some- 
thing happened. 

Coming  in  from  the  garden  at 
night  with  her  old  brown  calico  on, 
and  her  hands  stained  with  berries, 
Nancy  found  the  tea  table  set  for 
three,  and  the  parlor  open.  "  Mis' 
Van  Brent.  You  ken  put  on  your 
poky  dot,"  Cousin  Em'line  said, 
briefly. 

Mrs.  Van  Brent  was  their  summer 
boarder,  and  had  been  away  a  month 
**  wandering  up  and  down  the  earth," 
she  said,  and  had  come  back  to  rest. 

Nancy  hurried  away  to  put  on  the 


"  polka  dot,"  and  came  back  soon  to 
give  Mrs.  Van  Brent  her  welcome. 

"I  am  glad,"  she  began,  and 
stopped  with  a  long  surprised  "Oh!" 
A  pile  of  pictures  lay  on  the  lounge 
— her  own  sketches.  Cousin  Em'line 
had  been  rummaging. 

With  hasty  excuses,  she  ran  out  to 
Cousin  Em'line.  "  I  didn't  mean  to 
be  wicked,"  she  began. 

"  Well — well ;  go  cut  some  bread," 
Cousin  Em'line  interrupted. 

That  night  Cousin  Em'line  called 
Nancy  into  her  bedroom. 

"  Mis'  Van  Brent  an'  I  have  ben 
talkin',  't  least  Mis'  Van  Brent  has^ 
an'  I've  listened.  Them  picters  begun 
it.  She  says  you've  got  genius,  an'' 
must  go  to  an  art  school.  She'll 
take  you  to  live  with  her,  an'  pay  all 
the  expenses.  She's  talked  it  into 
me,  an'  you're  to  go  in  May.  I  on'y 
hope  I  ain't  mistook  my  duty.  Now 
go  to  bed." 

How  different  the  days  were  after 
that!  Autumn  flew  by,  and  winter 
settled  down  early,  and  was  one  of 
the  kind  weather  chroniclers  refer  to 
with  pride  on  account  of  its  extreme 
coldness.  Often  there  was  not  quite 
wood  enough  to  keep  Cousin  Em'line 
and  Nancy  warm,  and  sometimes 
there  was  not  quite  enough  of  any- 
thing to  eat.  Cousin  Em'line  was 
grimmer  and  severer  than  ever,  but 
Nancy's  new  faith  in  the  future  kept 
her  happy. 

Belle  Hallam  and  her  friend  Kate 
Tracey  passed  Nancy  one  night  com- 
ing from  school. 

"  I  wonder  what  keeps  that  little 
Thorne  so  happy,"  Nancy  heard  Belle 
say.  "  Her  shoes  are  patched,  and 
her  dress  is  horrid.  I  used  to  be  so 
provoked  at  Laury  for  noticing  her. 
He  used  to  say  she  had  more  sense 
than  the  rest  of  us.  I  hope  he  will 
have  a  little  sense  when  he  comes 
home  from  college." 

It  was  March  now,  and  in  May 
Nancy  was  going  to  Mrs.  Van  Brent. 
Nancy  was  thinking  of  that  when  the 
girls  passed  her.  She  was  thinking, 
too,  that  Laury  Hallam  was  coming 
home  next  week,  and  that  he  would 
be  glad  of  her  good  fortune.  Laury 
had  always  been  kind.  It  was  Laury 
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who  gave  her  the  box  of  colors,  and 
he  had  always  praised  her  pictures, 
and  made  wonderful  castles  in  Spain 
out  of  the  straws  of  her  genius. 

Just  after  the  girls  passed  Nancy, 
Abner  Sloan  came  along  with  his 
wagon. 

"  Git  in  an*  ride,  Nancy,"  he  called. 
"  Miss  Em 'line's  had  a  stroke,  an'  I've 
ben  for  the  doctor — he's  gone  on  to 
your  house." 

It  was  true — Cousin  Em 'line  had 
had  a  "  stroke."  She  could  never  use 
her  right  hand  again — perhaps  she 
could  never  walk.  For  the  first  few 
days  she  sat  silent  and  uncomplain- 
ing; but  it  was  a  silence  of  bitter 
despair,  not  of  patient  submission. 

One  day  she  called  Nancy  to  her. 

Prob'ly  I'm  goin*  to  live  for  years 
— ^jes'  like  this.  I  want  you  to  write 
to  brother  Elnathan  to  come  fer  me 
the  first  of  May.  I'm  goin'  to  live 
with  him,  and  you  must  start  for 
Mis'  Van  Brent's  as  soon's  I'm  gone." 

"Why,  Cousin  Em'line,"  Nancy 
said,  "you  always  declared  you 
would  sooner  die  than  live  with  El- 
nathan's  wife." 

"'Well,  I  can't  die.  Elnathan  had 
the  homestead  and  five  hundred  dol- 
lars of  my  earnin's,  so  I  shan't  feel 
much  beholden  to  him.  I  started  out 
to  do  my  duty  by  ye  an'  I  mean  to 
stick  to  it.  Now  go  away;  I  don't 
want  to  talk." 

Nancy  went  away  up  stairs  and  sat 
down  by  the  warm  stovepipe  to 
think.  There  was  just  one  of  two 
things  possible  for  her — miserable 
drudgery  or  the  beautiful  life  with 
Mrs.  Van  Brent. 

The  question  was  still  undecided 
when,  late  that  night,  Nancy  went  to 
see  if  Cousin  Em'line  needed  any- 
thing. She  found  her  asleep,  and  a 
tear  lay  on  each  pale,  thin  cheek. 
Nancy  shaded  the  light  and  came 
away.  She  saw  her  duty  plainly  now. 

The  next  day  Nancy  wrote  a  letter, 
but  it  was  to  Mrs.  Van  Brent,  not 
Elnathan.  Coming  home  from  the 
post  office,  she  met  Laury  Hallam 
riding  with  his  sister  Belle  and  Kate 
Tracey.  Laury  had  been  home  a 
week,  and  she  had  not  seen  him  be- 


fore. He  raised  his  hat  and  smiled, 
but  the  girls  looked  straight  ahead. 

Nancy  went  straight  to  Cousin 
Em'line  when  she  came  home.  "That 
letter  was  to  Mrs.  Van  Brent.  It  is 
my  duty  to  stay  and  take  care  of  you 
and  yours  to  let  me  do  it,"  she  said. 

Cousin  Em'line  waited  five  minutes 
before  she  answered.  "Yes,"  she 
said  then.    "  I  think  it  is  your  duty." 

The  next  evening  Laury  called. 
He  would  have  come  sooner  to  see 
them,  he  said,  but  had  been  sick  and 
had  not  been  able  to  go  out  since  he 
came  home  till  the  day  Nancy  met 
him. 

Cousin  Em'line  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  Nancy  was  mending  a  tablecloth. 
She  had  on  her  old  brown  calico, 
and  her  hair  was  twisted  in  a  tight, 
ugly  knot  on  the  top  of  her  head. 

Laury  went  away  early.  "  Poor 
little  girl !  "  he  thought  as  he  left  the 
house. 

"  He  thinks  I'm  horrid,  and  I  am," 
Nancy  thought. 

As  the  days  went  by,  Nancy  was 
surprised  to  find  out  how  much 
easier  they  were  to  endure  than  she 
had  thought  possible. 

Cousin  Em'line  grew  gradually 
weaker,  and  the  next  winter  was 
much  worse.  She  called  Nancy  to 
her  one  day. 

**  I'm  goin'  by  spring,"  she  said ; 
"an'  I  wanted  to  tell  you  it's  you  that's 
made  me  willin'.  I'd  jest  give  up  be- 
lievin'  in  the  love  of  earth  er  Heaven 
when  you  give  up  ever'thing  to  take 
care  of  me.  I  begun  to  have  faith  in 
the  Lord  after  that,  an'  in  folks  too. 
An'  now  I'm  goin'  to  him,  an'  I'm 
glad." 

Nancy  gave  Cousin  Em'line  the 
tenderest  care.  She  would  gladly 
accept  years  of  drudgery  for  her  sake 
now;  but  when  the  spring  came 
Cousin  Em'line  went  home  and — 
"  was  glad." 

"  Yes,  I'm  going  to  Mrs.  Van 
Brent's  tomorrow,"  Nancy  said  to 
Laury  Hallam  the  day  after  Cousin 
Em'line  was  buried,  "and  I'm  glad  ; 
but  if  God  had  kept  me  in  the  old 
way  I  should  find  my  wish  some  time 
and  somewhere." 
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By  Morris  Bacheller, 


THE  study  of  one  age  is  the  pas- 
time of  the  next.  Nothing 
could  be  formulated  that  would  be 
truer  of  photography  than  this.  A 
novice  possessed  of  the  cheapest 
camera  in  the  market  could 
take  a  photograph  of  Miss 
Marie  Tempest  that  would 
be  a  joy  forever.  Few 
women  have  been  gifted  to 
a  greater  degree  than  she 
with  the  poetry   of  pose. 

Dainty  as  a  Dresden  china 
shepherdess,"  was  what 
one  critic  called  her,  and 
the  phrase  has  been  widely 
copied  ;  but  it  does  not  ex- 
press all  the  charm  of 
her  beauty.  Grace  —  the 
grace  of  a  flying  cloud  or 
a  sleeping  swan — that  is  the 
secret  of  it,  and  it  is  some- 
thing that  she  has  never 
needed  to  learn,  for  it  was 
born  with  her.  She  came 
to  this  country  to  make 
her  debut  in  the  "Red 
Hussar,"  unheralded  save 
by  a  few  pictures.  They 
were  sufficient  to  crowd  the 
house  on  her  opening 
night,  and  she  was  suffi- 
cient, in  spite  of  incompe- 
tent support,  to  keep  it 
crowded. 

Miss  Tempest's  earliest 
appearance  was  made  in 
concert  in  London.  She 
was  a  strong  favorite  with 
the  music  lovers  of  the 
British  metropolis  until  she 
stepped  upon  the  boards  as 
a  queen  of  comic  opera  in 
"Boccaccio,"  when  she  be- 
came a  furore.  It  was  in 
"  Dorothy,"  however,  that 


she  made  her  fame.  The  piece  ran 
for  nine  hundred  nights,  the  longest 
run  recorded  for  any  comic  opera. 
It  built  a  theater,  and  made  composer 
and  librettist  comfortably  rich. 


LETTY  LIND. 
From  a  photoffrapb  by  Downey,  London. 
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MARIE  TEMPEST, 
or  the  New  York  C&sino  Company. 


An  unfortunate  domestic  trouble 
necessitated  Miss  Tempest's  tempo- 
rary retirement  from  the  stage,  but 
upon  her  return  to  it  in  "  Doris  "  and 
the  "Red  Hussar,"  she  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  re-occupying  her  position 
as  prime  favorite  with  the  London 
public. 

Her  American  success  has  not  been 
so  marked — owing,  perhaps,  to  less 
able  business  management;  but  for 
all  that  the  theater  going  public  and 
the  press  have  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  her  appearance  in  any  opera  is 
an  affair  of  the  first  importance. 

If  Miss  Tempest's  grace  can  be 


called  the  poetry  of  pose,  surely  Miss 
Letty  Lind's  can  be  called  the  poetry 
of  motion.  Here,  too,  however,  we 
have  a  good  subject  for  the  camera. 
Probably  no  woman  on  the  stage  is 
less  known  in  private  life  to  the  pub- 
lic than  is  the  actress  who  as  a 
member  of  the  London  Gaiety  Com- 
pany introduced  us  to  the  mysterious 
grace  of  the  skirt  dance.  Many 
stories  have  been  told  concerning 
her,  the  one  most  worthy  of  credit 
being  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  an 
Englishman  of  good  family.  There 
was  no  necessity,  it  is  added,  for  her 
choice  of  the  stage  as  a  profession, 
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but  she  chose  it,  seemingly,  because 
it  was  her  mission  in  life  to  dance 
through  it  like  Ariel. 

Isabelle  Irving  is  one  of  the 
younger  and  newer  stage  favorites 
of  the  metropolis.  Although  photo- 
graphed less  frequently  than  most 
actresses  of  equal  standing,  the  qual- 
ity of  picturesqueness  is  certainly  a 
part  of  her  natural  endowment.  She 
has,  too,  a  histrionic  talent  of  un- 
doubted promise.  As  a  member  of 
the  Daly  stock  company  she  has  been 
markedly  successful  in  juvenile  parts, 
and  there  are  many  critics  who  pre- 
dict that  the  dramatic  mantle  of  Ada 
Rehan  may  some  day  fall  upon  her 
shoulders. 


Marie  Burroughs  is  another  actress 
who  lends  herself  to  the  photograph- 
er's art  as  gracefully  as  to  her  own. 
She  too  is  known  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  younger  figures  of 
the  stage.  It  is  less  than  nine  years 
since  she  made  her  first  appearance, 
an  untrained  amateur  of  seventeen, 
who,  in  her  enthusiasm  for  the  foot- 
lights, had  induced  the  late  Law- 
rence Barrett  to  secure  for  her  a  trial 
at  a  metropolitan  theater.  The  part 
given  her  was  the  small  one  of 
Gladys  in  **  The  Rajah,*'  which  was 
being  played  at  the  Madison  Square 
Theater  in  New  York.  She  did  so 
well  that  when  "  Alpine  Roses  "  was 
produced  she  was,  in  an  emergency, 


ISABELLE  IRVING, 
or  AuKUBtln  D&ly'B  Stock  Company. 
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assigned  to  the  important  character 
of  Irma.  Her  reception  was  flatter- 
ing, and  in  the  next  three  years  she 
rose  to  an  established  place  in  the 
favor  of  the  critics  and  the  theater 
going  public.  A  year  after  her  debut 
she  visited  San  Francisco,  her  native 
city,  where  she  scored  a  veritable 
triumph. 

When  A.  M.  Palmer  came  into 
control  of  the  Madison  Square,  Miss 
Burroughs  remained  there  as  his 
leading  lady,  appearing  as  such  in 
"Saints  and  Sinners"  and  other 
plays.  Her  reputation  was  greatly 
increased  by  her  strong  and  clever 
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MARIE  BURROUGHS. 
From  a  photOKraph  by  Conly,  Boston. 


acting  as  Mary  Blenkarn  in  "  The 
Middleman,"  and  in  the  other  char- 
acters in  which  she  supported  Henry 
Willard,  the  English  actor,  during 
his  visit  to  this  country.  There  is 
no  actress  whose  performances  have 
shown  more  marked  and  steady  im- 
provement, or  greater  evidence  of 
careful  study  of  her  art. 

Miss  Burroughs  was  married  a 
few  years  ago  to  Louis  F.  Massen,  a 
fellow  member  of  the  Madison  Square 
company. 

To  Marie  Wainwright,  of  whom  a 
characteristic  portrait  appears  on 
page  157,  is  due  no  slight  degree  of 
admiration  for  her  dar- 
ing in  hazarding  her 
fortunes  on  the  success 
of  a  Shaksperian  revival, 
in  what  many  deem  to 
be  a  time  of  a  degenerate 
dramatic  taste  that  re- 
volts at  the  classical 
and  is  indifferent  to  the 
I  literary.  Though  no  aid 
to  success  was  wanting — 
I  such  as  a  capable  com- 
pany and  lavish  costum- 
^  ing — the  principal  credit 
for  "Twelfth  Night's" 
two  years  of  prosperity 
is  doubtless  due  to  the 
star's  fascinating  per- 
sonality and  admirable 
art. 

Miss  Wainwright  first 
gained  dramatic  emi- 
nence as  leading  lady  of 
the  late  Lawrence  Bar- 
rett's company  in  the 
days  just  prior  to  that 
lamented  player's  as- 
sociation with  Edwin 
Booth.  Thence,  with  a 
reputation  already  na- 
tional, she  ventured  forth 
upon  a  career  on  her 
own  responsibility. 

During  the  past  season 
she  has  revived  the 
character  of  "Amy  Rob- 
sart,"  so  replete  with 
memories  of  the  be- 
witching Neilson.  In 
this  drama,  as  in  Shaks- 
perian    comedy.  Miss 
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From  a  photograph  by  Sarony,  Neir  York. 
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Wainwright's  qualities  of  refinement, 
archness,  sentiment,  and  pathos  have 
won  the  admiration  of  competent 
judges.  The  play  ran  with  consider- 
able success  at  Palmer's  Theater,  New 
York,  during  the  early  part  of  the 


his  hands.  Shortly  afterwards  she 
became  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Museum  Company,  leaving  it  to  join 
her  husband,  the  well  known  Louis 
James,  with  Barrett.  Her  debut  as 
a  star  was  in  the  season  of  1886-87, 


CORA  URQUHART  POTTER. 
Prom  a  photoernph  by  Nadarz,  Paris. 


winter,  and  was  then  taken  out  "  on 
the  road.'* 

Miss  Wainwright  has  been  on  tlie 
stage  fourteen  years,  her  first  ap- 
pearance having  been  as  Juliet,  in 
1878,  at  the  historic  New  York  play- 
house that  was  built  by  Edwin  Booth, 
but  had  at  that  time  passed  out  of 


when  she  and  her  husband  produced 
"Othello"  and  other  standard 
classics  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater 
in  New  York,  and  elsewhere. 

Long  before  Mrs.  James  Brown 
Potter  became  a  professional  per- 
former her  ability  as  an  emotional 
actress  and  reciter  was  known  to 
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GEKALDINE  ULMAR. 
From  a  photograph  by  the  London  Stereoftcopic  Company. 


New  York  society,  in  which  she  had 
an  undoubted  standing.  Her 
husband  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Tuxedo  association, 
and  it  was  she  who  made  famous  the 
stage  in  the  circular  ballroom  of  its 
rural  clubhouse.  She  had  appeared 
as  an  amateur  on  the  boards  of  the 
Madison  Square  Theater  and  else- 
where, and  the  ripple  of  comment 
created  by  her  recitation  of  "  Ostler 


Joe  "  at  a  social  function  in  Washing- 
ton may  still  be  remembered. 

In  the  summer  of  1887  the  cable 
announced  that  Mrs.  Potter,  who 
was  then  in  Europe,  had  decided  to 
adopt  the  stage  as  a  profession. 
After  a  few  weeks  in  London  she 
came,  with  Kyrle  Bellew,  formerly 
of  the  Wallack's  theater  company,  as 
her  leading  man,  to  America,  appear- 
ing under  H.  C.  Miner's  management 
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at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater  in  New 
York.  The  date  of  this  was  October 
31,  1887,  and  the  play  given  **  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Dressier,"  which  was 
followed  with  "  Loyal  Love  " — both 
dramas  being  of  the  social  comedy 
type.  In  the  following  seasons  she 
added  "  Cleopatra  "  and  other  plays  to 
her  repertoire,  traveling  throughout 
the  United  States  and  then  undertak- 
ing, in  company  with  Kyrle  Bellew, 
a  tour  of  the  world.  During  the  last 
two  years  she  has  been  heard  from 
in  India,  in  Australia — where  her 
venture  met  with  very  poor  financial 
success — and  most  recently  in  Cape 
Colony. 

A  highly  picturesque  stage  figure  is 
Miss  Geraldine  Ulmar,  an  American 
actress  whose  recent  triumphs  have 
been  won  abroad.  She  is  well  re- 
membered by  New  Yorkers  in  con- 
nection with  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
"  Mikado."  In  the  fall  of  1885  there 
was  a  somewhat  sensational  race  be- 
tween Mr.  Stetson,  who  imported 
D'Oyly  Carte's  company  from 
London  to  enact  the  new  opera  at 


the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater,  and  Mr. 
Duff,  who  was  preparing  an  in- 
dependent representation  at  the 
Standard.  The  former  won  the  day, 
his  first  performance  being  given  on 
the  19th  of  August — but  not  before 
unauthorized  versions  of  the  play 
had  already  been  produced  at  two 
other  theaters. 

The  D'Oyly  Carte  company  was 
composed  of  English  talent  with  the 
exception  of  Miss  Ulmar,  who  was 
cast  for  the  part  of  Yum  Yum,  It 
is  stated  that  she  was  engaged  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  who  had  heard  her  with  the 
Boston  Ideal  company,  from  whose 
ranks  she  graduated.  As  Yum  Yum 
she  speedily  became  a  favorite,  the 
"  Three  Little  Maids  From  School  " 
trio,  in  which  she  sang  with  Miss 
Forster  and  Miss  St.  Maur,  being  the 
hit  of  the  "Mikado." 

Since  that  time  Miss  Ulmar  has 
been  with  D'Oyly  Carte's  company 
in  London,  taking  leading  roles  in 
the  operas  that  that  manager  has 
produced. 


COQUETTE. 

Though  I  do  love  her  ardently, 
I  dare  not  speak,  I  must  demur ; 

Alicia  flouts  and  laughs  at  me 
Because  I've  lost  my  heart  to  her. 

And  yet,  though  I  am  suffering, 

Tis  well  her  smiles  she  doth  refuse — 

Coquette,  she  lacks  a  priceless  thing, 
She  has  no  heart  to  give  or  lose ! 

Clement  S.  Coxc. 
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By  William  S,  Lawrence, 


TWO  of  Mr.  Nugent's  bullocks 
had  broken  from  the  paddock 
at  Toonarbin  Run,  during  the  night, 
and  Ralph  Nugent,  their  owner's 
nephew,  and  one  of  the  stock  keepers, 
had  started  out  in  search  of  them  on 
horseback,  with  a  couple  of  collie 
dogs  loping  along  in  the  rear. 

Australian  scenery  is  grandly  im- 
pressive always.  Particularly  so  at 
early  sunrise,  when  nature  is  shaking 
off  the  night's  slumber.  Toonarbin 
Range  was  aglow  with  golden  light, 
peak  upon  peak  rising  skyward  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
missing  bullocks  were  seen  about 
noon  in  company  with  a  herd  of  half 
wild  cattle.  Jenkins,  the  stock 
keeper,  flourished  his  stock  whip  in 
their  direction. 

"Stay  you  here,  Mr.  Ralph,"  he 
said  hurriedly,  "  while  I  cut  the  two 
strays  out  from  the  herd — you  head 
them  if  they  turn  away  from  the 
run,"  and  off  he  went  at  full  gallop. 
It  was  many  a  long  day  before  Ralph 
saw  him  again. 

Instead  of  breaking,  the  herd 
plunged  forward  en  masse^  the  bul- 
locks in  the  midst.  Cattle  and 
keeper  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of 
dust.  One  of  the  collies  followed  at 
the  heels  of  the  stockman's  horse. 
The  other  remained  behind  with 
Ralph. 

This  collie  suddenly  started  a  big 
kangaroo— a  ** boomer,"  or  man 
kangaroo,  as  the  colonists  say — from 
the  under  scrub.  Before  Ralph  could 
pull  his  holster  pistol  the  boomer 
was  out  of  sight  in  a  little  grove  of 
oak  at  the  right. 

Forgetting  drover  and  bullocks, 
Ralph  urged  his  horse  forward  in 
pursuit,  guided  by  the  wild  barking 
of  the  collie,  and  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  the  mouse  colored  animal 


making  tremendous  bounds  through 
the  scrub,  which  was  broken  by 
patches  of  clear  upland  in  plates. 
Kangaroos  had  become  scarce  around 
Toonarbin  Run,  and  Ralph  Nugent 
was  an  enthusiastic  huntsman. 

Absorbed  in  the  ardor  of  the  chase, 
Ralph  did  not  think  of  the  danger  of 
losing  himself  in  the  bush.  On  and 
still  on,  when,  suddenly  emerging 
from  the  thick  growth,  the  banks  of 
a  tortuous  creek  appeared  before 
him.  In  the  shallow  part  of  the 
stream  stood  the  boomer  at  bay. 
Not  being  able  to  use  his  hind  foot, 
armed  with  its  long,  sharp  pointed 
claw,  the  huge  beast,  almost  as  large 
as  an  average  sized  man,  had  laid 
hold  on  the  poor  collie  and  thrust  it 
under  water,  despite  the  dog's  best 
efforts  at  self  preservation. 

Springfing  from  his  saddle,  Ralph 
balanced  the  holster  pistol  across  the 
bend  of  his  left  arm,  and  fired  with 
correct  aim.  The  big  animal  fell 
with  a  splash,  shot  through  the  heart. 

With  infinite  difficulty  Ralph 
dragged  the  boomer  ashore,  while 
the  half  drowned  collie  sat  panting 
on  the  bank.  Then  the  young  stock- 
man began  for  the  first  time  to  look 
about  him. 

He  was  surrounded  by  virgin 
forest,  whose  silence  was  only  broken 
by  the  babble  of  the  creek  flowing 
over  some  stony  obstructions  and  the 
chatter  of  occasional  flocks  of  parrots 
flying  high  over  the  everglade.  It 
was  noon  by  the  sun,  and  having 
heedlessly  left  his  pocket  compass 
behind,  Ralph,  like  the  eloquent 
orator,  "  knew  no  north,  no  south,  no 
east,  no  west."  Even  the  peculiar 
shaped,  snow  clad  crests  of  the  Too- 
narbin Range  seemed  to  have 
changed  their  individuality.  In  fact, 
Ralph  was  lost. 
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But  he  was  a  plucky  young  fellow, 
who  had  lived  from  boyhood  on  his 
uncle's  stock  farm  in  the  wildest 
portion  of  the  Warragara  district. 
Twice  before  had  he  been  similarly 
placed,  and  after  hours  of  wandering 
made  his  way  back. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  cut 
off  the  boomer's  immense  tail,  not  as 
a  trophy,  but  as  a  choice  tid  bit  for  a 
roast.  This  he  secured  behind  the 
saddle,  and,  whistling  to  the  collie, 
led  his  horse  up  from  the  banks  of 
the  creek,  where  he  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment trying  to  guess  at  the  points  of 
the  compass. 

A  slight  rustling  in  the  long  grass 
behind  him,  and  a  short,  quick  bark 
from  the  shepherd  dog,  caused  Ralph 
to  turn  his  head  quickly,  at  the  same 
time  involuntarily  stretching  out  one 
hand  in  the  direction  of  his  holster 
pistol. 

Quicker  than  a  flash  his  right  wrist 
was  clutched  and  held  in  a  vise-like 
grip.  At  the  same  moment  a  laugh- 
ing, ebony  hued  face,  showing  far 
more  of  intelligence  than  is  seen  in 
the  features  of  the  average  Australian 
native,  was  brought  within  range  of 
his  astonished  vision. 

Now  Ralph  was  by  no  means  a 
weakling;  yet  though  his  laughing 
captor  seemed  little  more  than  a  boy, 
he  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  could 
not  release  his  wrist  from  the  wiry 
black  fingers  until  the  latter  relaxed 
of  their  own  accord. 

"No use,  white  fellow;  Mayfu cobung 
matong  (very  strong)  "  said  the  black 
good  naturedly.  He  wore  a  sort  of 
sheepskin  coat  without  arms,  and 
short  leather  breeches — nothing  else 
— ^and  Ralph  saw  at  a  glance  that  the 
stranger  was  unlike  any  of  the 
natives  ehiployed  in  and  about  the 
stock  farm. 

"Who  are  you,  any  way?"  he 
asked  bluntly. 

"  Mayfu,"  was  the  brief  response. 
And  Mayfu  professed  entire  ignor- 
ance of  the  locality,  his  people — so 
he  said  with  pantomimic  gesture — 
living  further  away  to  the  north,  in 
the  Wallagiera,  or  Valley  of  the 
Mountain  of  Fire. 

One  peculiarity  Ralph  noticed — 


that  while  Mayfu  used  at  times  the 
singular  dialect  of  the  Australian 
black,  he  could  speak  a  fairly  good 
"pigeon  English." 

Thus  as  a  little  later  Ralph  pro- 
duced some  cold  "  damper "  with  a 
view  to  lunch,  while  Mayfu  started  a 
fire,  the  latter  exclaimed  in  reference 
to  the  tail  of  the  boomer  he  had  be- 
gun to  skin: 

"Baal  flying  doe  this  one  mine 
think  it,"  meaning  that  the  kangaroo 
must  have  been  of  uncommon  size, 
while  in  the  next  breath  he  asked, 
with  a  sharp  glance  in  Ralph's  face: 

"  What  matter  white  fellow  ?  You 
look  like  sick."  For  all  at  once 
Ralph  had  felt  a  strange  dizziness  and 
weakness  come  over  him,  not  unlike 
that  which  is  a  prelude  to  the  fever 
of  the  Australian  lowlands.  His 
appetite  suddenly  left  him  ;  the  cold 
damper  and  roast  boomer  tail  be- 
came alike  repugnant. 

"  I  am  sick,"  he  said  wearily,  and 
lay  down  on  the  purple  heath  as  he 
spoke. 

Mayfu  unstrapped  the  blanket 
from  behind  Ralph's  saddle,  and 
arranged  it  for  a  pillow.  He  then 
fastened  the  horse  with  a  picket  rope, 
and  getting  water  from  the  creek, 
bathed  the  sick  man's  burning 
temples. 

It  was  midsummer,  and  the  air, 
even  as  nightfall  came  on,  was  mild 
and  balmy.  Too  dizzy  and  confused 
to  think,  or  even  care,  Ralph  lay  in 
a  half  waking  drowse,  hearing  the 
thousand  voices  of  night  in  an 
Australian  forest,  seeing  the  fireflies 
blazing  through  the  air,  and  con- 
scious that  Mayfu  squatted  beside 
him,  and  seemed  never  to  close  his 
eyes  in  slumber. 

At  early  dawn  the  black  took  the 
tin  "billy"  from  behind  Ralph's 
saddle,  and  disappeared.  Half  an 
hour  later  he  returned.  The  billy 
was  half  full  of  glossy  green  leaves 
having  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell. 
These  Mayfu  steeped  in  water  over 
the  fire. 

"  Drink,  my  master,"  he  said 
authoritatively,  holding  the  tin  to 
the  white  youth's  parched  lips  while 
he  supported  his  head. 
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The  draught  seemed  to  give  him  a 
sort  of  unnatural  physical  strength, 
though  Ralph  himself,  as  nearly  as 
he  knows,  was  half  delirious  when  a 
little  later  Mayfu  helped  him  into^his 
saddle. 

What  followed  was  like  the  wild 
fantasies  of  a  confused  dream.  Half 
supported  on  his  horse  by  Mayfu's 
strong  arm,  Ralph  was  indistinctly 
conscious  of  hours — it  might  have 
been  days — of  continuous  ongoing, 
through  great  defiles  and  wooded 
plains,  over  grass  clad  hills  and  in 
primeval  forests.  Then  the  way  led 
upward,  among  immense  elevations 
of  volcanic  origin.  Lava  and  pumice 
were  crushed  by  the  horse's  feet. 

Up  and  still  up  among  the  eternal 
snows,  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
Ralph  seemed  neither  conscious  of 
cold,  hunger,  loss  of  sleep,  or  fatigue. 
From  time  to  time  Mayfu  gave  him 
to  drink  from  a  hollow  gourd  of  the 
infusion  he  had  prepared. 

When  the  light  of  reason  dawned 
again  in  Ralph's  mind,  he  was  lying 
on  a  couch  of  fragrant  grass.  Above 
his  head  was  a  bark  roof ;  the  sides 
of  the  smoke  stained  interior  were  of 
plain  slabs  driven  deep  in  the  earth. 
Through  the  open  doorway  and  be- 
tween the  trunks  of  great  fern  trees 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  mountain 
slopes  covered  with  dense  verdure 
rising  on  every  side. 

Near  him,  on  a  pile  of  kangaroo 
skins,  sat  a  girl,  seemingly  a  few 
years  younger  than  himself.  And  in 
all  his  dreams  Ralph  had  never  seen 
anything  half  so  beautiful.  Her  skin 
was  dazzlingly  fair,  her  eyes  dark 
and  lustrous,  and  her  hair,  intensely 
black  and  silky,  fell  over  the  folds  of 
a  simple  dress  of  calico  in  a  wonder- 
ful cloud. 

No,  he  was  not  dreaming.  For 
close  beside  her  was  Nero,  the  collie 
dog,  who,  as  his  master  stretched  out 
his  wasted  hand,  licked  it,  whining 
a  joyful  recognition. 

"Where  am  I?"  Ralph  feebly 
asked ;  "  and  please — who  are  you  ?  " 

"  In  the  Valley  of  Wallagiera,"  was 
the  quiet  reply;  "and  I  am  Valetta; 
my  father  is  the  chief  man  of  our 
settlement." 


But  it  was  not  till  two  or  three 
days  afterward,  when  Ralph, 
strengthened  by  savory  broths,  was 
able  to  sit  outside  in  the  cooling 
shade,  that  he  learned  from  Valetta, 
who  had  constituted  herself  his 
nurse,  more  particulars  as  to  the 
Wallagiera  settlement. 

It  would  seem  that  nearly  two 
hundred  years  before,  some  Euro- 
peans had  been  shipwrecked  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  island  continent. 
They  had  penetrated  far  inland, 
where  they  were  taken  prisoners  by 
some  of  the  Garri  tribes.  On  condi- 
tion that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
all  but  four  had  taken  native  wives. 
Their  descendants  a  hundred  years 
later  had  little  or  no  trace  of  native 
blood,  and  were  socially  ostracized 
by  the  Garris  on  that  account. 
Banded  together,  they  penetrated 
the  interior,  hitherto  untrodden  by 
man.  With  them  was  a  missionary 
who  had  wandered  from  the  coast  to 
the  Garri  country,  where  he  had 
been  but  ill  received.  The  little 
community  finally  reached  the  Valley 
of  Wallagiera,  where  they  located 
permanently. 

Ralph  was  not  lacking  in  ambition^ 
nor  was  he  weary  of  the  world.  But 
a  stronger  motive  than  either  1 
have  mentioned  prevented  his  return 
to  civilization.  Valetta  was  the 
most  beautiful  girl  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  as  good  as  she  was  beautiful. 
Ralph  had  no  one  in  the  world  be- 
longing to  him  excepting  his  Uncle 
George,  who  had  a  family  of  his  own. 


Nearly  ten  years  later,  an  athletic, 
bronzed,  full  bearded  young  man  of 
thirty  rode  into  the  yard  of  Mr. 
George  Nugent's  extensive  stock 
farm  in  the  Warragara  district  just 
at  sundown. 

The  helper  who  came  forward  to 
take  his  horse  was  an  elderly  man, 
with  a  peculiarly  shaped  blue  scar 
across  his  nose. 

The  stranger  glanced  inquiringly 
in  his  face. 

"Well,  Dick  Jenkins,"  he  said 
quietly, "  did  you  cut  out  the  bullocks 
you  and  I  went  in  search  of  from 
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Uncle  George's  stock  farm,  nine  or 
ten  years  ago  ? " 

Old  Dick  started,  whistled,  and 
uttered  a  great  exclamation  which 
brought  half  the  household  out  on 
the  stoop. 

"  Well,  dum  my  cabbage  tree  if  it 
bean't  Mr.  Ralph,"  he  shouted.  And 
it  was. 

Yet  no  persuasion  or  pleading^  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nugent 
availed  to  keep  Ralph  with  them  be- 
yond the  one  night. 

"  My  wife  and  children  await  my 
coming  with  anxious  hearts,  and 
Mayfu,  my  servant  man,  will  hardly 
sleep  till  I  come  back  to  the  Valley 
of  Wallagiera,"  he  said,  in  answer  to 
all  solicitation  to  stay  longer.  An 
impulse  to  look  once  more  upon 


civilization  had  seized  the  recluse  for 
so  many  years,  and  he  had  obeyed 
it.  But  his  only  longing — the  im- 
pulse gratified — was  to  return. 

"Yes,  I  am  perfectly  happy,"  he 
said  at  parting.  "My  wife  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  best  woman  in 
the  world,  and  my  children  are  like 
her.  Our  wants  are  simple,  and  we 
never  go  beyond  the  valley  for  them. 
Farewell." 

Nor  would  Ralph  suffer  any  one 
to  accompany  him  on  his  return. 
"So  far  as  we  can  prevent  it,  we 
want  no  one  to  enter  Wallag^era 
Valley,"  he  told  them.  And  to  this 
day  it  is  not  known  that  any  have. 

But  Ralph  will  never  again  return 
to  civilization.  Why  should  he,  in- 
deed? 


AN  APACHE  LOVE  SONG. 


I. 

A-ATANA  she  was  here, 

A-atana  I  was  dear. 
She  will  never  come  again ; 
Chill  my  heart,  O  Wind  and  Rain  ! 

A-atana  she  was  here. 


III. 

"  Hi-you  }  "   I  know  not  where, 

A-oo,  I  hardly  care, 
Take  it  to  the  land  of  snow. 
Take  it  where  the  stars  all  go. 

"  Hi-you  ?  "   I  do  not  care. 


n. 

Hark !  the  wild  wind  asks  "  Hi-you  ?  " 

And  I  answer  give,  "  A-coo, 
Us-tey  with  your  bitter  cold, 
U-ga-sha  my  love  of  old." 

Still  the  wild  wind  asks,    Hi-you  ?" 


IV. 

It-sau-i  did  it  all — 

It-sau-i  proud  and  tall ; 
Tell  her  I  have  gone  to  fight. 
Ask  her  if  her  heart  is  light, 

It-sau-i  did  it  all. 

Manuel  MUlUr. 


A-atana  -  Yesterday. 

Hi-you  -  -  Where. 

A-coo  -  -  Here. 

Us-tey  -  -  Come  or  bring 

U-ga-sha  -  Go,  or  take  away. 

A-oo    -  -  Yes,  or  a  general  assent. 

It-sau-i-  -  Woman. 
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By  Richard  H,  Titherington. 


'X'HE  steamer  that  leaves  Mar- 
^  seilles  in  the  afternoon  of  one 
day,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  next 
lands  its  passengers  in  the  harbor  of 
Algiers,  is  probably  the  easiest  and 
most  popular  of  the  agencies  that 
transport  the  traveler  from  the  hack- 
neyed shores  of  Europe  to  the  un- 
familiar lands  of  Africa.  The  north- 
ernmost provinces  of  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent have,  under  the  civilizing  in- 
fluence of  French  dominion,  become 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
world's  playgrounds.  From  the 
winter  fogs  of  the  British  capital  a 
journey  of  twelve  hundred  miles  by 
the  swiftest  of  French  express  trains 
and  steamers  as  comfortable  as  any 
save  the  Atlantic  liners  transports  the 
tourist  to  a  land  of  sunshine,  of 
orange  blossoms  and  palm  trees,  of 
dusky  Arabs  and  white  walled  Moor- 
ish houses. 

Algiers  was  one  of  the  last  strong- 
holds of  militant  barbarism.  Up  to 
the  time  of  our  grandfathers  it  was  a 
very  thorn  in  the  side  of  civilization. 


A  pirate  fastness  posted  on  one  of 
the  great  routes  of  marine  traffic,  in 
this  nineteenth  century  scores  of 
French,  English  and  American  mer- 
chantmen have  been  seized  and 
sacked  by  its  roving  corsairs,  and 
hundreds  of  Christian  prisoners  have 
toiled  in  its  slave  gangs.  A  notable 
incident  in  our  naval  annals  was  the 
expedition  of  Decatur,  whose  squad- 
ron captured  the  port  and  forced  the 
Dey  to  release  all  the  Americans 
among  his  bondsmen.  This  was  in 
June,  1815 — the  year  and  month  of 
Waterloo.  A  year  later  a  British 
fleet  burned  the  city  to  ashes,  but 
not  until  1830  was  its  piracy  forever 
ended  by  the  French  invasion  and 
annexation.  Even  after  that,  it  took 
forty  years  of  fighting  to  conquer 
what  now  forms  the  province  of 
Algeria. 

The  harbor  of  Algiers  is  an  arti- 
ficial one,  inclosed  by  two  moles 
that  jut  out  at  the  western  extremity 
of  a  Mediterranean  inlet  whose  noble 
sweep  has  been  compared  to  the  Bay 


PLACE  DU  GOUVERNEMENT,  ALGIERS. 
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of  Naples.  Its  shores  certainly  form 
a  striking  panorama.  On  the  rieht 
rise  steeply,  terrace  above  terrace, 
the  dazzlingly  white  houses,  unmis- 
takably oriental  in  their  architecture, 
of  the  ancient  city  of  the  Deys, 
crowned  by  the  great  fort  of  the 
Kasbah.     To  the  left,  beyond  the 


A  MOORISH  DANCING  GIRL. 


city's  wans,  stretch  the  heights  of 
Mustapha,  where  amid  the  dark 
green  of  semitropical  vegetation 
suburban  villas  and  hotels  are 
thickly  dotted.  Far  to  the  eastward, 
beyond  Cape  Matifou,  which  forms 
the  further  horn  of  the  bay,  towers 
the  lofty  Djurdjura  range,  its  sum- 
mits crowned  with  glistening  snow 
fields — except  during  the  summer 
heat,  when  the  tourist  is  not  there  to 
see  them.  For  it  is  in  early  spring 
that  Algiers  puts  on  its  most  smiling 
aspect  and  welcomes  the  stranger  to 
a  land  that  is  rainy  in  winter — a 
snowfall  is  a  very  rare  event  away 
from  the  mountains — parched  by  the 
fierce  and  unrelenting  heat  of  never 
clouded  skies  in  summer,  and  burned 
and  dry  in  autumn.  It  is  in  March 
and  April  that  the  hotels  of  Mus- 
tapha reap  their  richest  harvest  and 
that  the  Arab  boatmen  receive  larg- 
est tribute  of  biuksheesh  from  the  pas- 
sengers whom  they  carry  from  the 
steamers  to  the  mole. 

A  great  terraced  structure,  built 


by   an    English   company,  ascends 
from  the  landing  place  to  the  town. 
At  its  head,  overlooking  the  harbor, 
is  the  Place  du  Gouvernement,  an 
ample  open  space  with  a  grove  of 
stunted  palms  in  its  center.    This  is 
the  central  square  of  Algiers,  and  the 
meeting  point  of  its  old  and  new 
quarters.    From  one  side,  along  the 
strip  of  level  ground  between  sea  and 
heights,  run  the  wide,  straight  streets 
of  the  French  city,  with  block  after 
block  of  square  white  buildings  as 
uniform  as  if  turned  out  from  a  mold, 
the  ground  floor  set  back  behind 
pillars  to  leave  a  shady  arcade  for 
shoppers  and  promenaders.  F*rom 
the  other  side  climbs  the  Arab  town, 
a  jumbled  mass  of  white  walls,  with 
windows  of  the  very  smallest  and 
fewest,  and    flat   roofs   rising  one 
above  another  like  a   broken  and 
irregular  stairway  ;  pierced  with  a 
labyrinth  of  narrow  alleyways  that 
wind  up  the  steep  hill  at  angles  that 
are  sometimes  almost  alarming.  At 
a  corner  of  the  Place  stands  one  of 
the  chief  temples  of  Algerian  Maho- 
metanism,    the    Mosqu6e   de  la 
Pecherie.    In  strong  contrast  to  this 
purely  oriental  type  is  the  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of 
Louis  Philippe,  cast  in  bronze  from 
cannons   captured   by   the*  French 
army  of  invasion,  and  set  up  in  the 
open  square  as  a  token  of  conquest. 

Equally  incongruous  is  the  mixture 
of  races  and  costumes  that  may 
morning,  noon,  and  night  be  seen  in 
the  Place.  The  check  suited  traveler 
from  London  elbows  alternately  the 
French  colonist  and  the  burnous  clad 
Arab  from  the  native  town  or  from 
some  desert  village.  There  are  tur- 
baned  Jews — keepers,  some  of  them, 
of  the  quaint  bric-d-brac  stores  where 
genuine  Algerian  curiosities  manu- 
factured in  Paris  are  sold  to  un- 
suspecting strangers  ;  negroes  from 
the  Soudan,  coal  black  of  skin,  with 
the  red  fez  as  their  favorite  head- 
gear ;  French  officers  of  the  garrison, 
and  uniformed  soldiers — Zouaves, 
Turcos,  Spahis  and  Chasseurs  d* 
Afrique ;  Arab  women,  of  w^hom  all 
but  the  poorest  veil  their  faces  with 
the  long  haik  or  veil  that  stretches 
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from  just  below  the  eyes  and  covers 
all  but  the  lower  extremities  of  the 
wide  trousers  gathered  in  at  the 
ankles;  and  the  sprinkling  of  mis- 
cellaneous nationalities  sure  to  be 
found  at  a  spot  to  which  tourists 
throng  and  a  seaport  to  which  ply 
vessels  bringing  ice  from  Norway, 
coal  from  England  and  petroleum 
from  America. 

The  Arabs,  who  still  form  the 
largest  portion  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion, and  throughout  the  province 
outnumber  the  Europeans  as  five  or 
six  to  one,  look  the  conquered  race 
they  are.  Their  movements  are  slow, 
silent,  and  mournful ;  their  counte- 
nances wear  an  expression  eloquent 
of  poverty,  misery,  and  the  fatalism 
of  their  creed  that  resigns  them  to 
such  an  existence.  Ophthalmia,  the 
scourge  of  the  sandy,  sun  baked 
lands  of  the  East,  disfigures  almost 
every  other  face.  Beauty  of  feature 
is  scarce  indeed.  Of  the  idealized 
women  of  Bridgman's  Algerian  pic- 
tures few  prototypes  will  be  found 
in  real  life.  The  "  upper  ten  "  of  the 
old  Moorish  days  were  practically 
wiped  out  of  existence  by  the  French 


conquest.  Their  houses  were  confis- 
cated by  the  invaders,  and  devoted 
to  public  uses  or  bestowed  upon  the 
representatives  of  the  new  regime. 
A  very  few  native  families  have  since 
been  able  to  recover  a  certain  degree 
of  wealth  and  station,  and  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  villas  on  the  slopes 
of  Mustapha,  among  those  owned  by 
French  officials  or  rented  by  foreign 
visitors.  But  this  limited  class  is 
but  little  in  evidence.  Its  female 
members,  indeed,  hardly  ever  go  be- 
yond the  doors  of  their  homes — 
though  they  may  on  rare  occasions 
venture  out  to  call  on  the  families  of 
foreign  residents,  it  being  expected 
that  none  but  their  own  sex  will  be 
there  to  see  them.  But  the  prevail- 
ing Arabian  type  is  to  be  found  in 
the  squalor  of  the  old  town,  and  in 
the  woe  begone  processions  that  pass 
along  the  highway  that  runs  from  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  city  toward  the 
inland  villages.  Down  the  long  and 
dusty  hill  of  Mustapha  these  footsore 
pilgrims  tramp  wearily,  men,  women 
and  boys,  camels,  horses,  asses,  and 
mules.  Fifty  or  sixty  animals  will 
sometimes  be  in  a  party,  strung  out 
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in  Indian  file,  all  of  them  as  thin 
and  sorry  of  aspect  as  their  masters, 
and  cruelly  cut  by  the  rough  ropes 
that  bind  upon  them  their  heavy 
loads.  These  last,  on  the  cityward 
journey,  are  generally  a  pair  of  telits 
— great  brown  bags  stuffed  with 
dates  or  charcoal,  to  be  bartered 
in  the  markets  of  Algiers  for  such 


wrapped  around  his  whole  body.  Its 
material  is  of  cotton  or  woolen,  the 
latter  of  course  the  better  and  more 
costly  ;  its  color — except  for  an  oc- 
casional scarlet  or  blue  robe  worn  by 
some  native  chief  or  dignitary— is 
white,  mellowed  by  dust  and  age 
into  brown  and  gray  shadings.  The 
purchase  of  a  new  burnous  is  to  the 


RUE  BEN  ALI— A  STREET  IN  THE  ARAB  TOWN. 


articles  of  clothing  or  furniture  as 
their  owners  need,  or  sometimes  for 
the  insidious  cognac  of  the  white 
skinned  conquerors.  The  long  jour- 
ney from  the  desert  to  the  capital  is 
generally  accomplished  on  foot.  A 
palaquin — not  the  sedan  chair  of 
India  or  China,  but  a  sort  of  covered 
couch  perched  on  camel  back — is  a 
rare  luxury. 

The  characteristic  Arab  garment  is 
the:  burnous^  the  African  counterpart 
of  the  American  Indian's  blanket.  It 
is  folded  over  the  wearer's  head  and 


ordinary  Arab  an  epoch  in  his  career. 
It  is  a  possession  that  must  be  his 
companion  for  many  summers  and 
winters — a  companion  so  inseparable 
that  traducers  of  the  native  race  as- 
sert that  when  once  put  on  he  will 
never  take  it  off,  even  when  the  wear 
of  years  shall  reduce  it  to  a  mere 
patchwork  of  rags  and  compel  him 
to  buy  and  superimpose  another  gar- 
ment. Indeed  a  habitu6  of  the  hotels 
has  been  heard  to  assure  a  less  expe- 
rienced visitor  that  as  the  years  of  a 
tree  may  be  counted  by  the  number 
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ON  CAMELBACK  FROM  THE  DESERT — A  PALANQUIN. 


of  its  rings  of  wood,  so  might  it  be 
possible — if  any  inquiring  physiolo- 
gist cared  to  undertake  the  experi- 
ment— to  discover  approximately  the 
age  of  an  Algerian  Arab  by  ascer- 
taining in  how  many  layers  of  worn 
out  burnous  he  is  enveloped.  This, 
however,  is  probably  a  libel.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  in  the  little  brooks 
of  the  Sahel  there  may  sometimes  be 
seen  an  Arab  who  has  divested  him- 
self of  his  wardrobe,  has  spread  it 
out  upon  the  pebbly  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  is  cleansing  it  by  a  se- 
date and  solemn  process  of  walking 
back  and  forth  over  its  surface. 

A  favorite  halting  place  for  the 
camel  convoys  is  the  Champ  de 
Manoeuvres,  a  wide  open  space  in  the 
lower  suburb  of  Mustapha,  used  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  as  an  ex- 
ercising ground.  A  little  distance 
beyond  this  is  another  landmark  of 
Algerian  topography,  the  Jardin 
d'  Essai,  a  great  subtropical  horti- 
cultural park,  where  are  fine  avenues 
of  palms  and  aloes.  In  and  around 
the  city  the  date  palm  grows  abund- 


antly, but  seldom  comes  to  fruitage. 
Some  very  large  and  ancient  trees 
that  stand  in  an  Arab  graveyard  in 
Mustapha,  and  bear  great  clusters 
of  dates,  are  so  exceptional  as  to  at- 
tract notice.  The  commercial  sup- 
ply of  the  fruit  comes  from  the  in- 
terior. 

The  orange  is  the  gem  of  Algerian 
vegetation.  To  the  traveler  from 
northern  climes,  the  perfumed  waxen 
blossoms  and  the  globes  of  golden 
fruit  that  are  mingled  together  upon 
its  branches  are  indeed  things  of 
beauty.  Orange  groves  are  abund- 
ant upon  the  slopes  of  Mustapha.  In 
the  Jardin  d*  Essai  and  the  villa  gar- 
dens there  are  also  to  be  found  lem- 
ons, limes,  figs,  and  bananas.  There 
are,  too,  olives  and  cypresses,  more 
luxuriant  of  growth  than  those  of 
Europe,  and  plantations  of  euca- 
lyptus, the  arboreal  foe  of  malaria. 
In  the  grounds  of  the  Palais  d*  Et6 — 
once  the  summer  abode  of  the  Deys, 
now  that  of  the  French  governor, 
and  in  his  absence  thrown  open  to 
visitors — is  a  thicket  of  bamboos.  A 
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plant  that  adds  an  effective  touch  of 
color  to  many  a  whitewashed  Moor- 
ish wall  is  the  Bougainvillea,  a  creeper 
whose  crimson  foliage  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  mass  of  brilliant  flow- 
ers. The  grape  vine  has  in  latter  years 
become  an  Algerian  staple.  Great 


brooks  that  do  not  dry  up  in  the 
summer — dotted  with  villages  more 
or  less  picturesque,  and  intersected 
by  smooth  French  roads  and  narrow, 
winding  Arab  byways.  At  its  high- 
est point,  twelve  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  near  the  hamlet  of  Bouza- 
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pains  have  been  taken  to  exclude  from 
the  province  the  phylloxera  plague 
that  has  taken  millions  from  the 
pockets  of  French  wine  growers.  At 
the  custom  house  of  Algiers  nothing 
is  so  rigorously  sought  out  and  con- 
fiscated as  any  green  thing  in  which 
the  dreaded  parasite  might  lurk. 
With  this  protection  vineyards  have 
multiplied,  and  vin  du  Sahel  is  a  sign 
seen  in  many  cafes. 

The  Sahel,  it  should  be  explained, 
is  the  isolated  table  land  that  drops 
down  to  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Algiers,  and  on  whose  northern  slope 
the  city  lies.  It  is  a  tract  of  rolling 
hill  and  dale,  closely  cultivated  with 
such  crops  as  will  flourish  in  its 
scantily  watered  soil — for  it  has  no 


reah,  stands  the  imposing  Fort 
r  Empereur — named  not  after  Napo- 
leon, but  after  Charles  V  of  Ger- 
many and  Spain,  who  encamped 
there  during  his  fruitless  invasion  of 
Algiers  in  1541. 

A  few  miles  to  the  southward  the 
Sahel  sinks  abruptly  to  a  wide,  level 
valley  that  divides  it  from  a  lofty 
range  running  east  and  west,  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Little  Atlas  Mountains. 
Through  these  there  are  long,  nar- 
row defiles  that  lead  to  the  desert 
beyond.  One  of  them,  the  Ruisseau 
des  Singes,  opposite  the  village  of 
Chiffah,  is  known  to  the  tourists,  who 
penetrate  to  a  tiny  French  inn  that 
lies  two  or  three  miles  above  its 
mouth,  and  is  surrounded  by  dense 
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woods  that  are  plentifully  inhabited 
by  apes. 

Along  the  valley  south  of  the  Sahel 
runs  the  railroad  that  the  French 
have  built  from  east  to  west  through- 
out their  African  dominion,  and 
which  may  some  day,  if  the 
dreams  of  a  great  French  empire  in 
the  Dark  Continent  come  true,  be 
extended  through  the  vast  Sahara  to 
Timbuctoo  and  the  Niger.  The  ex- 
isting line  is  a  branch  of  the  Paris- 
Lyon-Mediterran6e  system.  From  its 
terminus  at  Algiers  it  runs  through 
lower  Mustapha  and  past  the  Jardin 
d'  Essai,  skirting  the  sandy  beach  of 
the  tideless  Mediterranean.  Beyond 
the  heights  of  the  Sahel  it  turns  in- 
land and  bifurcates,  branching  east- 
ward toward  Constantine  and  Tunis, 
and  westward  toward  Oran.  Through 
the  flowery  meadows  of  Boufarik 
and  the  orange  groves  of  Blidah 
this  latter  branch  follows  the 
stream  of  the  Oued-el-Kebir,  which 
despite  its  name  of  "  Great  River  "  is 
dried  to  a  mere  thread  in  summer. 
'*Oued,"  it  may  be  noted,  is  the 
Gallicized  form  of  the  Arab  word 
more  familiar  as  "  Wady.** 


Algeria  forms  three  departments — 
Algiers,  Oran  and  Constantine — of 
the  French  republic.  Its  govern- 
ment and  its  laws  are  the  same  as 
those  of  France,  with  one  interesting 
exception.  While  all  inhabitants, 
European  or  native,  are  subject  to 
the  French  criminal  jurisdiction, 
precisely  as  if  they  were  citizens  of 
Paris  or  Marseilles,  the  Arabs,  and 
they  only,  are  allowed  to  regfulate  all 
civil  matters  by  their  own  code,  which 
is  that  of  the  Koran.  They  have 
their  own  courts  for  the  settlement 
of  all  questions  of  marriage,  divorce, 
and  business  transactions,  the  judges, 
or  cadis,  being  members  of  their  own 
race  appointed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. 

The  stranger  who  has,  with  rever- 
ently unshod  feet,  entered  the  mosque 
on  the  Place  du  Gouvernement,  and 
then  emerged,  probably  disappointed 
at  the  plainness  of  its  whitewashed 
interior,  should  find  his  way  to  the 
Arab  court  room  behind  it.  It  is  an 
unpretentious,  small,  and  bare  room; 
the  cadi  squats  on  cushions  behind  a 
table,  with  his  adel^  or  clerk,  beside 
him.     Litigants   and  witnesses  sit 
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upon  the  floor  before  him,  and  about 
the  door  are  others,  awaiting  their 
turn  with  true  oriental  impassive- 
ness.  The  cadi*s  authority  appears 
to  be  somewhat  autocratic.  He  is  not 
troubled  by  questions  of  precedent, 
or  by  the  objections  of  pugnacious 
counsel ;  but  none  the  less  his  de- 
cisions seem  to  be  accepted  with  as 
implicit  acquiescence  as  if  they  were 
the  judgments  of  a  Solomon. 

Something  has  been  said  of  the 
fortress-like  appearance  of  the  native 
dwellings,  with  their  few  and  narrow 
windows.  The  Arab  plan  of  domes- 
tic architecture,  like  that  of  some 
mediaeval  European  structures,  is  to 
adapt  the  exterior  for  security,  and 


to  turn  the  more  attractive  side  to 
an  interior  court.  This  court  is  in- 
deed the  central  and  most  important 
feature  of  the  typical  Moorish  house. 
It  is  square,  and  paved  with  tiles;  in 
the  larger  dwellings  there  is  a  foun- 
tain in  the  center,  and  around  the 
sides  runs  a  colonnade  of  horse  shoe 
arches,  upon  which  the  ground  floor 
rooms  open.  A  few  plants  in  pots, 
or  rooted  in  the  soil,  and  perhaps  a 
vine  growing  up  the  wall,  give  the 
court  the  aspect  of  a  tiny  garden.  In 
the  smaller  houses  there  will  be  no 
colonnade,  and  shelter  from  the  ver- 
tical sun  of  a  summer  noon  is  given 
by  an  awning  stretched  over  a  corner 
of  the  vard. 


FRIENDS. 

The  setting  sun's  last  light 
With  rosier  colors  blends ; 

The  whole  world's  glad  tonight — 
Mary  and  I  are  friends. 

We  quarreled — I  can't  tell 
Just  why — but  now  that  ends ; 

We've  found  that  it's  as  well 
For  us  two  to  be  friends. 

So  now  we're  friends  to  stay ; 

At  least— well,  that  depends ; 
One  of  these  days  we  may 

Be  something  more  than  friends ! 

Douglas  Hemingway, 
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By  Owen  Hackett, 


AATHEN  in  March  last  the  direc- 
tors  of  America's  foremost 
operatic  home  announced  their  de- 
cision to  continue  the  past  season's 
management  in  possession  of  their 
temple  of  lyric  art  for  a  period  of 
years,  memories  were  revived  in 
many  minds  of  the  most  remarkable 
incident  of  the  country's  operatic 
history.  By  reverting  to  that  inter- 
esting story  may  be  found,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  a 
decision  that  recommitted  the 
destinies  of  the  opera  to  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and 
Grau  on  a  most  liberal  basis,  when 
several  superficially  dazzling  pro- 
positions were  flashed  before  the  gaze 
of  the  Stage  Committee. 

The  central  figure — it  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  say  the  hero — of  that  incident 
was  Mr.  Henry  Edwin  Abbey  ;  and 
the  foundation  of  the  foregoing  para- 
graph is  best  revealed  in  a  narrative 
of  that  gentleman's  luminous  career 
as  an  impresario  and  its  concurrent 
development  of  a  most  unique  and 
picturesque  character. 

Even  the  unembellished  history  is 
engaging.  Mr.  Abbey,  born  i  n 
Akron,  Ohio,  in  1846,  is  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  looked  up  to  as 
the  chief  musical  man  of  the  place, 
in  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  ama- 
teur "town  band,"^played  the  trom- 
bone in  the  church  choir,  and  was  in 
general  rather  more  devoted  to  music 
than  any  other  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  son  followed  both  the  paternal 
trade  and  bent.  He  qualified  for  the 
town  band  at  the  bass  drum,  was 
promoted  to  the  cymbals  and  gradu- 
ated as  leading  comet.  Then  he  led 
an  opposition  that  went  over  to  the 
Tival  band. 

While  he  was  thus  wool  ngboth  trade 
art,  a  capitalist  of  the  town 


erected  and  named  after  himself  the 
Sumner  Opera  House ;  and  his  son 
and  young  Abbey,  long  under  the 
fascination  of  the  theater  and  all  that 
pertained  to  it,  became  in  1867  the 
first  lessees  and  managers.  The  latter 
soon  developed  an  ambition  to  take 
out"  companies.  While  still  con- 
nected with  the  Opera  House,  he 
secured  the  Worral  Sisters,  following 
with  Edwin  Adams,  Jane  Coombs 
and  Lotta,  and  at  one  time  acting  as 
treasurer  for  John  EUsler  at  his 
theater  in  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Abbey  was  thirty  years  of  age 
when  he  joined  with  Mr.  John  B. 
Schoeffel  in  a  lease  of  the  Buffalo 
Academy  of  Music — an  association 
which  has  continued  to  the  present 
day. 

The  partners  came  to  the  metro- 
polis in  1877,  leasing  the  Park 
Theater,  which  they  subsequently 
purchased.  Mr.  Abbey  signalized 
his  advent  on  several  occasions  by 
perhaps  the  earliest  instances  of  the 
playing  of  the  same  companies  in 
Philadelphia  or  Boston  and  New 
York  on  the  same  days. 

Booth's  Theater  and  the  Boston 
Park  were  leased  in  the  second  year, 
and  it  was  then  that  Mr.  Abbey 
brought  Sarah  Bernhardt  to  this 
country  for  the  first  time.  The  sale 
for  her  first  performance  was  over 
$5,800.  During  her  performances  at 
Booth's  Theater  the  following  con- 
versation occurred  between  Mr. 
Abbey  and  an  intimate  friend: 

**  Guess  what  I  have  been  offered 
for  Bernhardt's  contract  ? " 

**  Well,  how  much?" 

"One  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
cash  down." 

"  You  took  it,  of  course  ? " 

"  I  refused  it." 

"  Henry,  you  have  made  a  bad 
mistake." 
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"  I  don't  think  so.  This  is  my  first 
great  European  feature.  If  I  carry 
it  through  without  even  making  a 
penny,  I  shall  have  established  a 
reputation  among  artists  abroad  and 
am  launched.  If  I  give  this  up,  I 
shall  lose  their  confidence." 

"  He  was  right  and  I  was  wrong," 
concludes  the  narrator,  and  what 
follows  points  the  tale. 

In  1881,  in  addition  to  managing 
his  three  American  theaters,  Mr. 
Abbey  starred  Edwin  Booth,  gave 
comic  opera  and  concerts  at  the 
Metropolitan  Casino,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Broadway  Theater,  and 
conducted  Patti's  concert  tour  under, 
circumstances  worthy  of  notice  in- 
connection  with  events  to  be  men- 
tioned later. 

The  diva  had  come  to  this  country 
with  a  manager  of  her  own,  and,  ad- 
vertising concerts  at  Steinway  Hall 
at  ten  dollars  a  seat,  had  for  the 
first  time  found  an  American  public 
to  turn  their  backs  upon  her.  It  is 
said  that  she  sent  for  Mr.  Abbey  and 
begged  him  to  rescue  her.  He  com- 
plied, conducted  a  tour  on  a  reason- 
able principle,  and  besides  paying 
her  usual  enormous  stipends,  he  se- 
cured to  himself  a  profit  in  excess  of 
$100,000. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing 
season  (1882-83)  the  Park  Theater 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  a  lease 
of  the  Grand  Opera  House  was 
added  to  the  firm's  holdings.  In  ad- 
dition Mr.  Abbey  brought  Christine 
Nilsson  from  Europe  for  her  fare- 
well tour,  and  furnished  the  season's 
sensation  by  introducing  Mrs. 
Langtry  to  the  American  stage.  Her 
first  performance  drew  over  $6,500  of 
receipts. 

The  dire  season  of  1883  brought  to 
him  a  disastrous  experience  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  but  that 
did  not  prevent  his  contributing  to 
dramatic  history  by  presenting  Mary 
Anderson  to  an  appreciative  British 
public  at  the  London  Lyceum,  in  ex- 
change for  that  theater's  great  lumi- 
nary, Henry  Irving,  whom  he  pro- 
duced at  the  Star  in  New  York. 

The  crushing  misfortune  of  that 
year's  operatic    venture    was  not 


enough.  In  the  season  following, 
Lawrence  Barrett,  supported  by 
Louis  James,  Marie  Wainwright,  and 
a  competent  American  company, 
failed  to  please  English  audiences; 
but  this  was  offset  by  the  success  of 
the  coincident  second  appearance  of 
Mary  Anderson  in  London,  and  a 
tour  of  the  British  Isles  by  Modjeska. 

The  next  (1885)  was  a  season  of 
comparative  quiet  for  Mr.  Abbey  and 
his  partner.  They  relinquished  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  and  Mary 
Anderson's  successful  American  tour 
was  the  only  notable  feature.  But 
when  this  season  was  over  the  firm 
was  strengthened  for  further  enter- 
prise by  the  addition  of  a  third 
member,  Mr.  Maurice  Grau,  who  had 
been  Mr.  Abbey's  only  worthy  rival 
as  an  importer  of  foreign  attractions. 

Mr.  Grau,  born  in  1849  Briinn, 
the  capital  of  the  Austrian  province 
of  Moravia,  had  been  engaged  in  the 
theatrical  business  a  year  before  he 
graduated  at  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  in  1867,  at  which  time 
his  uncle  was  managing  a  tour  of 
Ristori  in  this  country.  He  had  then 
studied  at  the  Columbia  Law  School, 
but  had  finally  given  himself  up  to 
theatrical  management,  introducing 
Aim6e,  Rubinstein,  Salvini,  Kellogg 
in  English  opera,  Ristori  again, 
Emily  Soldene,  Offenbach  for  the 
Centennial,  the  combination  of 
Paolo-Mari6,  Ang61e  and  Capoul^ 
Th6o  and  Judic. 

To  return,  the  year  1886  was 
notable  for  the  beginning  of  a 
Bernhardt  tour  of  fourteen  months 
to  South  America,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and 
the  United  States ;  and  Mr.  Abbey 
again  brought  Patti  over  for  one 
more  of  several  consecutive  farewells, 
to  continue  the  touching  ceremony 
in  Europe  during  the  following  year. 
A  stock  season  at  Wallack's  and  a 
Bernhardt  tour  of  the  British  Isles 
followed,  in  conjunction  with  two 
other  enterprises  marked  by  sensa- 
tional features. 

Etelka  Gerster,  a  popular  favorite 
in  America,  had  married  and  settled 
down  to  a  matronly  life  with  her 
titled  Italian  husband.  Mr.  Abbey 
drew  her  from  her  Florentine  retire- 
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ment  and  contracted  for  her  appear- 
ance in  opera  throughout  this  country 
for  the  season  of  1887-88.  She  made 
but  two  appearances,  one  in  New 
Haven  and  one  in  New  York.  She 
was  then  abruptly  withdrawn,  never 
to  be  heard  again  in  public. 

It  was  a  truly  sad  experience.  The 
prima  donna  had  lost  her  voice  and 
her  art.  Her  attempts  to  sing  were 
pitiable,  the  more  so  that  she  her- 
self was  unconscious  of  her  extreme 
deficiency.  When  comprehension 
was  forced  upon  her,  she  was  heart 
broken.  Mme.  Gerster  had  undoubt- 
edly made  the  contract  in  good 
faith ;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  in 
private  she  sang  as  of  old,  but  under 
the  proscenium  arch  ear,  voice,  and 
control  were  irretrievably  gone.  Mr. 
Abbey  paid  out  thousands  on  account 
of  broken  contracts  and  submitted 
in  his  usual  manner. 

Again  he  received  a  telling  blow 
in  his  connections  with  Joseph  Hof- 
man.  This  most  wonderful  of  infant 
prodigies  combined  with  prodigious 
pianistic  talent  a  juvenile  person- 
ality of  singular  magnetism,  which 
created  such  a  furore  as,  for  instance, 
to  draw  $5,300  at  one  of  his  recitals. 
The  outlay  made  in  advance  by  Mr. 
Abbey,  and  the  liabilities  contracted 
for  the  boy's  season,  had  been 
enormous,  when  suddenly  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1888,  at  the  very  height  of 
his  career,  Josef  was  suddenly 
withdrawn  by  his  father  on  the  war- 
rant of  a  physician's  certificate  to  the 
effect  that  his  health  was  endangered 
by  the  labor  of  public  performance. 
Such  was  the  whole  case,  as  given 
to  the  public.  Behind  it  lurks  a 
mystery.  It  is  known  by  those  vitally 
concerned  that  some  one  offered  the 
boy,  through  his  legal  guardians,  the 
income  of  $100,000  until  his  majority 
on  condition  of  his  ceasing  to  play  in 
public.  They  will  not  divulge  the 
name  of  the  benefactor,  and  when 
asked  what  was  the  motive  of  the 
gift,  they  say:  "  Perhaps  philan- 
thropy, or  perhaps  "  but  they  go 

no  further. 

The  chief  enterprises  that  followed 
the  Hofman  incident  were  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Coquelin-Hading  com- 


bination ;  the  building  of  the  Tre- 
mont  Theater  in  Boston;  the  last 
tour  of  Mary  Anderson,  whose  dra- 
matic genius  was  obscured  by  a 
breakdown  in  health  and  by  the 
unchivalrous  personal  attacks  of  a 
Western  section  of  the  press;  the  ex- 
ploitation of  Otto  Hegner,  who  ex- 
hibited the  precocious  talents  of 
Hofman  without  the  latter's  person- 
ality; the  tour  of  Sarasate  and 
d'Albert,  virtuosi  respectively  of  the 
violin  and  piano,  the  transplanting 
of  the  London  Gaiety  Company  with 
its  terpsichorean  revelations ;  various 
international  tours  of  Patti,  one  of 
which  included  Tamagno  the  tenor, 
and  of  Bernhardt,  who  is  still  travel- 
ing under  Mr.  Abbey's  direction 
under  a  contract  which  went  into 
effect  in  1890,  and  to  which  no  period 
has  yet  been  put. 

This  last  venture  will  long  be 
memorable  for  two  of  the  greatest 
paying  weeks  ever  known  to  dra- 
matic enterprise,  the  receipts  being 
respectively  $43,889  in  Boston  and 
$40,045  in  San  Francisco. 

The  late  season  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York,  with  its 
galaxy  of  particular  stars  and  its 
many  subordinate  shortcomings,  con- 
cluding with  its  Patti  period,  com- 
pletes to  date  the  chronological 
sketch  of  a  career  of  which  the  bare 
facts,  without  commentary,  suffice 
to  describe  at  least  the  Napoleonic 
ambition  and  power  of  Mr.  Abbey. 

But  the  man  is  even  more  interest- 
ing than  the  manager.  The  narrative 
of  the  historic  part  played  by  Mr. 
Abbey  in  the  opening  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  furnishes  a 
critique  on  his  character.  Of  the 
directors  of  the  old  Academy  of 
Music,  what  may  be  generalized  as 
the  newly  rich,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Knickerbockers,  became  dissatis- 
fied with  various  conditions  of  affairs 
at  that  house.  They  segregated, 
built  the  new  house,  and  secured  Mr. 
Abbey  under  a  curious  arrangement 
by  which,  in  the  face  of  the  fierce  • 
competition  of  the  old  house,  he  was 
to  put  into  the  new,  at  his  own  cost^ 
scenery,  company,  costumes,  or- 
chestra— in  short,  the  whole  material 
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of  production.  Their  immediate 
financial  responsibility  was  nothing ; 
his  risk  eventuated  in  a  loss  of 
$360,000. 

The  principal  card  of  the  Academy 
during  that  war  was  Patti.  Mr. 
Abbey  had  rescued  her  from  a  yawn- 
ing gulf  a  year  before,  but  when  with 
his  whole  fortune  at  stake  he  now 
offered  the  millionaire  singer  $4,000 
per  night,  she  was  wooed  and  won 
by  an  extra  thousand  from  the 
Mapleson  contingent,  and  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  constituted  the 
only  effective  weapon  of  the  old 
house.  If  Mme.  Patti  acknowledged 
no  claim  of  sentiment  in  this  trans- 
action, Mr.  Abbey  characteristically 
cherished  none,  and  their  relations 
continued  to  be  commercially 
pleasant. 

In  the  course  of  the  vital  drain 
tipon  his  resources  Mr.  Abbey  ap- 
plied to  the  directors  for  the  loan  of 
a  petty  $20,000.  They  cheerfully 
gave  it — and  took  a  mortgage  on  his 
Boston  theater !  He  is  said  to  have 
mortgaged  also  the  profits  of  other 
and  future  attractions  for  two  years 
ahead  ;  he  certainly  borrowed  from  a 
few  devoted  friends  who  were  satis- 
fied with  his  word  as  bond,  and  he 
was  finally  forced  to  sacrifice  his 
New  York  Park  Theater  for  $325,000 
to  Lotta,  who,  a  year  later,  refused 
an  offer  of  half  a  million  in  cash. 

But  why  did  he  not  relinquish  the 
undertaking  for  which  it  was  ap- 
parent from  its  earliest  stages  that 
there  was  absolutely  no  hope? 
Friends  begged  him  to  resign,  point- 
ing out  ways  in  which  he  could  do  so 
with  honor  and  universal  sympathy. 
But  no  ;  he  had  undertaken  it  and  he 
would  see  it  through.  A  contract, 
whether  with  a  ballet  girl  or  a  prima 
donna,  was  sacred,  and  he  would 
carry  out  all  his  engagements  if  it 
took  the  garments  that  covered  him. 

Finally  it  was  hinted  that  the 
directors  would  be  glad  to  relieve 
him  of  what  was  primarily  their  own 
fight.  If  he  would  make  the  pro- 
position, they  would  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  remaining  weeks. 
Mr.  Abbey  yielded ;  he  went  to  the 
Opera  House,  placed  his  hand  on  the 


door  of  the  committee  room  and — 
turned  back ! 

It  will  thus  be  realized  how  Mr. 
Abbey  bore  tlie  full  brunt  of  a  fight 
which  was  not  his  own  and  in  which 
his  interest  was  only  contingent.  If 
he  continued  it  when  that  interest 
was  only  a  haunting  nightmare,  it 
was  because  of  an  abnormal  pride 
that  makes  him  too  honest  to  forfeit 
his  bond. 

He  won  that  fight  for  the  new 
opera,  dealing  to  the  rival  enterprise 
its  death  blow  as  he  fell.  If,  there- 
fore, he  was  subsequently  preferred  to 
other  bidders  and  treated  with  an 
unusual  liberality,  the  reason  is  not 
difficult  to  surmise.  Plunged  deep 
in  debt  when  the  season  was  over, 
with  all  but  one  of  his  possessions 
sacrificed,  Mr.  Abbey  was  cast  on  a 
bed  of  sickness  and  had  to  be  taken 
abroad.  He  had  widespread  sym- 
pathy. A  benefit  was  arranged  for 
him  which  realized  almost  935,000, 
and  it  should  be  recorded  that  Lotta 
insisted  upon  playing  for  him  for  six 
weeks  without  compensation. 

On  his  recovery  he  plunged  again 
into  business  with  his  former  success, 
and  paid  one  after  another  those 
haunting  debts,  finally  sacrificing  his 
old  Akron  homestead  to  make  the 
balancing  entry.  How  many  are 
there  who  in  this  profession  could 
thus  have  escaped  oblivion  or  the 
grave  ? 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  Mr.  Abbey  can  com- 
mand any  and  every  foreigpi  or 
native  luminary,  or  that  there  is 
a  legion  of  capitalists  ready  to  pledge 
him  their  support  without  parley? 

As  an  illustration  it  is  related  that 
Mr.  Abbey  secured  a  letter  of  credit 
for  $50,000  on  the  American  Ex- 
change in  Europe,  and  boarded  the 
Havre  steamer  to  take  Bernhardt  to 
South  America.  On  landing  he  was 
met  by  the  news  of  the  bank's  failure. 
He  raised  the  amount  of  this  loss  in 
forty  eight  hours. 

During  that  fateful  operatic  season 
at  the  Metropolitan  it  is  well  remem- 
bered how  Mr.  Abbey  would  stroll 
into  the  office  at  ten  in  the  morning, 
silently  scan  the  books  that  showed 
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a  payroll  of  $25,000  to  be  met  by 
three  o'clock,  as  silently  leave  to  re- 
turn with  the  required  sum,  no  one 
knew  whence. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  when 
Mrs.  Langtry  was  to  make  her  first 
appearance  at  the  Park  Theater,  that 
house  burned  to  the  ground.  Mr. 
Abbey  was  seen  during  the  progress 
of  the  fire,  leaning  against  a  door 
post  opposite,  smoking  a  cigar  and 
gazing  on  the  scene  with  a  calm,  re- 
flective eye.  What  he  was  actually 
busied  in  was  a  torturing  of  his  wits 
to  devise  how  he  could  at  once  secure 
another  house  in  the  metropolis,  at 
this  the  opening  of  the  dramatic 
season,  when  every  theater  was  en- 
gaged. Nevertheless  he  secured  a 
house,  new  scenery  and  costumes, 
and  gave  his  first  performance  of  the 
English  beauty  six  days  later. 


MAURICE  GRAU. 
Krom  a  photograph  by  Sarony,  New  York. 


Recalling  his  tremendous  outlay  on 
Josef  Hofman,  which  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  over  $100,000,  it  is  a  tradition 
of  the  office  how,  after  a  brilliant 
Saturday  evening  performance  of  the 
prodigy,  Mr.  Abbey  walked  into  his 
office  on  the  following  Monday 
morning,  and  saying  simply,**!  re- 
ceived this  yesterday,'*  passed  around 
for  inspection  an  open  letter.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  staff 
were  appalled,  while  their  chief  went 
serenely  about  his  business.  The 
letter  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  boy. 
which  had  come  with  the  suddenness 
of  an  April  thunderclap. 

The  same  ability  to  face  disaster 
was  shown  at  the  equally  sudden 
ending  of  Mary  Anderson's  last 
American  tour,  which  brought  upon 
Mr.  Abbey  a  loss  of  at  least  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  He  kept  the  com- 
pany together  for  two 
weeks,  in  the  hope  that  his 
star  might  recover.  Then 
when  it  became  evident 
that  there  was  no  prospect 
of  this,  he  disbanded  the 
troupe,  voluntarily  pay- 
ing to  each  member — 
although  his  legal  obliga- 
tion had  ceased — three 
weeks*  additional  salary. 

A  friend  who  has  known 
Mr.  Abbey  from  boyhood 
was  once  asked  what  was 
his  leading  characteristic. 
The  answer  was  as  in- 
stantaneous as  terse: 
**  Keeping  quiet."  It  was 
instanced  that  one  day,  in 
the  smoking  room  of  an 
Atlantic  steamer,  he  sat 
unrecognized  while  a 
blatant  passenger  offered 
some  criticisms  on  **  this 
man  Abbey's "  foolhardi- 
ness  in  offering  Bernhardt 
her  reputed  salary  of  a 
thousand  dollars  a  night. 
Mr.  Abbey  merely  arose 
and  finished  his  smoke  on 
deck. 

Again  last  fall,  while  one 
American  manager  was  for 
two  weeks  furnishing  an 
international    press  with 
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revelations  of  his  plans  for  Patti,  with 
whom  he  declared  he  had  successfully 
negotiated,  Mr.  Abbey  meanwhile 
had  the  contract  in  his  pocket  and  no 
one  knew  it.  Indeed,  his  extreme  re- 
ticence has  been  misjudged  as 
haughtiness.  In  reality  it  is  only 
the  reserve  of  a  self  contained  and 
self  reliant  man,  who  possesses  a 
quality  of  modesty  that  is  rare  in  this 
age  of  self  advertisement,  and  pre- 
fers few  friends  to  many.  In  these 
friends*  company  he  becomes  a  genial 
companion,  a  fluent  conversational- 
ist, a  rare  host  or  guest. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  re- 
corded that  he  ever  consented  to 
make  a  speech  in  public.  His  ac- 
ceptance of  invitations  is  always  un- 
derstood to  be  conditional  upon  his 
freedom  from  any  demand  for  post- 
prandial oratory.  Letter  writing  is 
another  of  his  aversions.  He  shrinks 
from  the  labor  of  the  pen,  and 
seldom  patronizes  the  mail  while  the 
telegraph  is  at  his  service. 


His  imperturbable  self  control 
seldom  relaxes  into  an  expression  of 
merriment  or  allows  an  exhibition 
of  anger.  He  laughs  rarely,  and 
never  very  heartily  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  though  his  dislikes,  when  once 
formed,  are  intense,  they  are  evi- 
denced merely  by  a  serene  and 
silent  ignoring  of  their  objects'  ex- 
istense. 

To  sum  up  this  brief  character 
sketch  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Abbey, 
with  his  power  of  sphinx-like  reserve, 
his  nerve,  pluck,  and  daring,  his 
generosity  and  his  judgment  of  men 
and  things,  and  his  almost  fanatical 
sense  of  the  inviolability  of  his 
plighted  word,  is  a  figure  of  interest 
as  a  metaphysical  study  and  as  a 
type  of  Americanism. 

Mr.  Abbey  in  1885  married  the 
well  known  comedienne  Miss 
Florence  Girard,  an  event  that  has 
since  deprived  the  public  of  the 
enjoyment  of  her  finely  humorous 
delineations. 


INCONSISTENT. 


A  WOirNDED  bare,  a  homeless  cait 

Her  vecy  tender  pity  tries; 
WitittibgdihAfe^i^^  itot  rfeclc  her  hat— 


She  would  not  harm  a  fly,  I  know  ; 

A  hunted  deer  would  make  her  mourn- 
But  as  for  me  who  love  her  so, 

Melissa  kills  me  with  her  scorn. 

Frank  E.  Fitsgerald. 
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By  Warren  Taylor. 


color  painting,  in  the 
^  ^  modern  sense  of  the  term,  is 
one  of  the  youngest  of  the  graphic 
arts.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
century  that  it  has  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  branch  held  worthy  of 
serious  attention.  Earlier  masters, 
though  some  of  their  most  ambitious 
works  were  frescoes,  which  are  noth- 
ing but  water  colors  painted  on  fresh 
plaster,  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  same  pigment 
applied  to  a  far  more  tractable  and 
convenient  material — paper.  They 
made  studies  and  sketches  in  mono- 
chrome, as  a  pastime  or  in  prepara- 
tion for  larger  work,  but  went  no- 
further. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  in  England,  that  the 
modern  development  of  water  color 
began.  Turner  devoted  years  to  it, 
and  in  his  hands  it  began  to  demon- 
strate its  claim  to  rank  as  the  most 
delicate  of  the  arts.  His  methods 
were  still  somewhat   primitive.  It 


was,  for  instance,  his  custom  to  make 
a  complete  pencil  outline  for  paint- 
ings of  light  tone,  and  one  of  red 
lines  for  heavier  tints. 

After  Turner  there  came  a  group 
of  men  who  did  much  for  water  color. 
Cattermole  showed  its  adaptability 
to  historical  painting,  and  William 
Henry  Hunt  to  genre  works,  while 
Harding,  William  Muller  and  Cres- 
wick  followed  Turner  in  the  field  of 
landscape.  At  the  present  time,  only 
twenty  two  years  after  Creswick 's 
death,  water  color  is  well  established 
as  a  mode  of  art  second  only  to  oil 
in  importance  and  rivaling  it  in  popu- 
larity. Almostall  the  English  Acade- 
micians have  called  it  into  their 
service,  and  there  are  two  flourish- 
ing bodies  especially  devoted  to  its 
interests — the  Royal  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colors  and  the 
Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colors,  of  which  latter  the  veteran 
Sir  John  Gilbert  is  president. 

In    France    the    once  despised 


"  A  SUMMER  IDYL." 
From  a  Water  Color  bj?  JoBeph  Laaber. 
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INDIAN  SUMMER.  ' 
Fi-oin  a  Water  Color  by  C.  Harry  Eaton, 


aquarelle  has  achieved  a  similar  latter 
day  development.  And  mainly  from 
the  French  school  came  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  parallel  movement  in  this 
country. 

The  history  of  American  water 
color  painting  is  brief.  Forty  or 
fifty  years  a^fo,  when  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  was  a  young  and 


more  or  less  sti*uggling  institution 
with  no  permanent  quarters,  in  its 
exhibitions  a  corner  was  assigned  to 
water  colors.  But  the  display  was 
scanty  and  slight,  and  received — per- 
haps deservedly — no  great  attention. 
In  1850  a  few  artists  formed  a  special 
class  for  study  and  sketching  from 
life  in  water  color.    For  two  or  three 
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years  this  little  association  main- 
tained its  fortnightly  meetings.  To 
the  Crystal  Palace  exhibition,  in 
1853,  it  contributed  some  work  that 
was  hung  on  a  screen,  and  catalogued 


newly  opened  Academy  building,  the 
East  Gallery  and  part  of  the  corridor 
were  filled  with  a  collection  of  water 
colors  by  native  and  foreign  artists. 
The  display,  practically  the  first  of 


'  ELAINE  GUARDING  LANCELOT  S  SHIELD.' 
From  a  Water  Color  by  Walter  Satterlee. 


as  "  Paintings  by  Members  of  the 
New  York  Water  Color  Society." 

This  seems  to  have  been  an  expir- 
ing effort,  for  nothing  more  is  heard 
of  the  organization.  Thirteen  years 
passed  without  any  special  develop- 
ment of  popular  or  professional  in- 
terest in  the  subject.  Then  in  1866, 
as  a  novel  feature  of  the  Artists' 
Fund  Society's  exhibition  held  in  the 


its  kind  in  America,  was  well  received, 
a  fact  that  no  doubt  encouraged,  if 
it  did  not  suggest,  a  second  and 
successful  attempt  to  establish  a 
society  for  the  special  cultivation  of 
this  branch  of  painting. 

At  the  beginning  of  December, 
1866,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  out, 
with  the  signatures  of  Samuel  Col- 
man,  William  Hart,  William  Craig, 
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**THE  OLD  FLUTE  PLAYER." 
Prom  a  Water  Color  by  L.  C.  Earle. 


and  Gilbert  Burling,  to  artists  known 
to  be  interested  in  water  color  work. 
All  such  were  invited  to  a  meeting 
held  on  the  5th  of  the  month  in 
Burling's  studio  in  the  old  University 
building  on  Washington  Square, 
where  and  when  an  association  was 
formed  under  the  name  of  the 
American    Society   of   Painters  in 


Water  Colors,  which  was  changed 
twelve  years  later  to  the  present 
title. 

In  the  season  of  1867-68  was  held 
the  first  winter  exhibition  of  the 
Academy  of  Design,  and  in  conjunct- 
ion with  it  the  Water  Color  Society 
made  its  earliest  display.  It  was  a 
creditable  and  interesting  one,  con- 
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sisting  of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
nine  numbers,  mostly  new  works 
contributed  by  members  or  sub- 
mitted by  other  artists,  but  including 
a  few  examples  of  such  masters  as 
Turner,  Ziem,  and  Meissonier,  loaned 
by  their  owners.  Among  the  ex- 
hibitors were  Felix  Darley,  John  M. 
Falconer,    William    Hart,  Samuel 


after  the  changes  and  chances  of 
twenty  five  years,  still  belong  to  the 
society.  Its  offices  have  passed 
through  comparatively  few  hands. 
Samuel  Colman's  successors  in  the 
presidency  have  been  William  Hart 
(1870),  James  D.  Smillie  (1873),  T. 
W.  Wood  (1878),  and  J.  G.  Brown, 
who  has  held  the  post  since  1887. 


"SPRING  blossoms". 
Prom  a  Water  Color  by  Kruseman  van  Elten. 


Colman,  William  Magrath,  and  others 
of  the  best  known  among  the  older 
generation  of  artists  ;  George  H. 
Boughton,  who  is  still,  though 
domiciled  in  England,  a  member  of 
the  society  ;  and  Henry  Farrer, 
James  D.  Smillie,  Cropsey,  Wyant, 
Swain  Gifford,  Harry  Fenn,  Kruse- 
man Van  Elten,  Alfred  Fredericks 
and  others  yet  numbered  among  its 
active  workers. 

In  the  catalogue  of  that  earliest 
exhibition  appears  a  list  of  the 
society's  membership,  which  num- 
bered in  all  forty  six — two  of  them, 
it  may  be  noted,  Mrs.  Murray  and 
Mrs.  Carson,  being  women.  The 
officers  were  Samuel  Colman, 
president ;  Gilbert  Burling,  secre- 
tary ;  James  D.  Smillie,  treasurer. 
Of  the  forty  six  members  nineteen. 


The  successive  secretaries  have  been 
Gilbert  Burling,  J.  C.  Nicoll  (1870), 
Henry  P'arrer  (1879),  and  C.  Harry 
Eaton  (1889).  In  the  treasurership 
James  D.  Smillie  was  followed  by- 
Louis  C.  Tiffany  in  1873,  ^ 
year  later  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith, 
the  versatile  genius  who  has  won 
fame  as  engineer,  artist,  author, 
and  playwright.  Subsequent  tenants 
of  the  office  have  been  H.  W.  Robbins, 
Jr.  (1878),  George  H.  Smillie  (1879), 
J.  C.  Nicoll  (1881),  John  M.  Falconer 
(r882),  and  James  Symington  (i'^83). 

The  exhibition  of  1867-68  proved 
to  be  a  highly  successful  experiment, 
and  the  water  colors  aroused  wide 
spread  interest.  Very  few  of  them 
were  sold.  At  that  time,  indeed,  by 
no  means  so  large  a  proportion  as 
at   present   were  exhibited  with'  a 
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view  to  sale.  Time  and  cultivation 
of  public  taste  were  required  to 
create  a  demand  for  the  products  of 
an  unfamiliar  branch  of  art. 

It  was  not  until  1874  that  this  de- 
mand showed  a  perceptible  growth. 
In  that  year  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars* worth  of  paintings  were  sold 
during  the  society's  display,  and  the 


The  society  has  now  seventy  six 
active  and  just  half  that  number  of 
non  resident  members.  Any  artist 
whose  work  has  been  in  its  exhibition 
may  be  proposed  for  membership 
and  balloted  for.  There  are  no  dues, 
the  society's  income  being  derived 
entirely  from  its  exhibitions,  held  an- 
nually in  February,  and  lasting  four 


*' EARLY  SPRING." 
From  a  Water  Color  by  H.  M.  Rosenberg. 


commercial  prosperity  of  water 
color  painting  has  since  been  amply 
assured.  Nowadays  metropolitan 
fashion  goes  en  masse  to  the  society's 
exhibition,  and  pays  good  prices  for 
the  pictures  it  fancies — sometimes 
from  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
high  degree  of  technical  excellence 
American  water  colorists  have  at- 
tained, and  sometimes  because  the 
delicate  tints  of  an  aquarelle  harmon- 
ize agreeably  with  the  Louis  Quinze 
furniture  of  its  drawing  rooms. 

After  six  exhibitions  under  the 
Academy's  management  and  in  con- 
junction with  its  winter  collection 
of  oils,  the  Water  Color  Society  un- 
dertook the  task  of  filling  the 
Academy  galleries  with  an  indepen- 
dent display.  This  it  has  since  done 
each  successive  year  with  increasing 
success. 


weeks,  with  an  average  paid  attend- 
ance of  about  twelve  thousand,  exclu- 
sive of  season  ticket  holders  and  free 
admissions.  The  opening  reception, 
held  nominally  for  the  profession 
and  the  press,  has  become  an  event 
of  the  social  season. 

Of  the  six  or  seven  hundred  num- 
bers that  form  the  annual  display, 
something  like  two  fifths  are  contri- 
buted by  members  of  the  society, 
who  are  hors  concourSy  or  exempt  from 
the  criticism  of  the  Jury  of  Admis- 
sions. This  body,  which  consists  of 
the  president,  the  secretary,  the 
treasurer,  the  four  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
three  others  elected  annually,  passes 
upon  works  submitted  by  non-mem- 
bers. About  twice  as  many  are  now 
received  as  can  be  hung;  and  though 
there  is  of  course  still  much  uneven- 
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"WHO  DO  YOU  LOVE?" 
Prom  a  Water  Color  by  J.  O.  Brown. 


ness  in  the  quality  of  the  collection, 
the  general  standard  has  steadily 
and  materially  advanced. 

Some  of  the  most  notable  paintings 
of  the  society's  last  two  exhibitions 
are  reproduced  herewith,  by  photo- 
graphy or  from  sketches.  That  just 
above,  with  its  appropriately  ungram- 
matical  title,  is  a  characteristic  spec- 
imen of  the  work  of  the  president  of 
the  association,  who  is  famous  for 
his  power  of  extracting  picturesque- 


ness  and  pathos  from  the  life  of  the 
bootblack  and  street  gamin.  Special 
attention  should  also  be  called  to  the 
admirable  landscapes  "  Indian  Sum- 
mer," on  page  i8o,  and  "October on 
the  Marshes,"  on  page  187,  respec- 
tively from  the  brushes  of  C.  Harry 
Eaton,  the  society's  secretary,  and 
Henry  Farrer;  and  to  the  clever  fig- 
ure work,  in  varied  lines,  of  .Fred- 
erick Dielman  and  L.  C.  Earle,  illus- 
trated on  pages  183  and  185. 
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By  Henry  V.  Clarke. 


T^HAT  in  this,  which  has  often 
^  been  called  an  era  of  young 
men,  a  poet  whose  eighty  third  birth- 
day is  near  at  hand  should  still  be 
an  active  producer  of  serious  and 
sustained  work  is  in  itself  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice.  It  is  still  more 
remarkable  that  one  who  was  nearly 
half  a  century  ago  hailed  as  the  first 
lyric  singer  of  his  day  should  at  such 
a  period  of  life  essay  a  new  field  of 
verse.  "  The  Foresters  "  is  ngt  in- 
deed Tennyson's  first  experiment  in 
writing  for  the  stage,  as  distin- 
guished from  his  cabinet  dramas, 
Queen  Mary  "  and  "  Harold  but 
the  slight  success  of  "  The  Cup  "  and 
"The  Promise  of  May  "  only  renders 
more  striking  their  veteran  author's 
pertinacity  in  seeking  to  grasp  the 
laurels  of  the  playwright. 

It  detracts  nothing  from  the  repu- 
tation of  Tennyson  to  say  that  "  The 
Foresters"  is  rather  a  poem  than  a 
play,  and  its  most  poetical  parts  are 
the  incidental  songs  and  not  the 
blank  verse  dialogue.  Musical  beauty, 
finish  of  expression,  and  exquisite 
delicacy  of  form  are  the  distinguish- 
ing qualities  of  his  work,  and  they 
are  qualities  .with  which  rugged 
dramatic  strength  is  almost  irrecon- 
cilable. Tennyson's  short  lyrics  will 
outlast  his  more  ambitious  efforts. 
The  gems  of  "  The  Princess "  are 
the  little  melodies — "  Sweet  and 
Low,"  the  "  Bugle  Song,"  and  the 
rest — set  between  the  cantos.  The 
names  of  "  Dora  "  and  "  The  Lord  of 
Burleigh  "  will  be  household  words 
when  the  "  Idyls  of  the  King  "  shall 
have  become  fixtures  on  the  library 
shelves. 

Of  the  group  of  poets  who  have 
made  the  reign  of  Victoria  an  era  in 
English  verse  Tennyson  is  by  far  the 
most  eminent  and  interesting  figure. 


His  long  career  has  formed  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  history  of  contem- 
porary letters.  Just  fifty  years  ago, 
when  "  Dora "  and  "  The  Lord  of 
Burleigh  "  were  published  in  a  vol- 
ume called  "English  Idyls,"  their 
author  was  merely  one  of  London's 
thousand  young  aspirants  for  literary 
success,  a  nomadic  dweller  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields  or  the  Temple, 
whose  genius  was  beginning  to  make 
itself  known  and  felt,  but  who  beyond 
that  genius  had  little  share  of  for- 
tune. Among  his  associates — friends 
of  his  college  days  at  Cambridge,  or 
others  who  had  been,  like  himself, 
drawn  to  London  by  the  magnetism 
of  that  greatest  of  literary  centers — 
were  such  men  as  Alexander  King- 
lake,  afterward  famed  as  the  histo- 
rian of  the  Crimean  war ;  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  the  translator  of  "  Omar 
Khayyam  "  ;  Chenevix  Trench,  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  others 
who  have  since  won  reputation. 
Carlyle,  too,  was  his  friend,  and  the 
two  used  to  take  long  nocturnal 
walks  together,  and  dine  at  the  old 
Cock  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  whose 
"  plump  head  waiter  "  the  poet  apos- 
trophized in  "  Will  Waterproof." 
Friendship  with  the  crusty  sage  of 
Chelsea  was  not  all  a  matter  of 
amenities.  **  There  he  sits,"  Carlyle 
once  said  to  a  stranger  whom  he 
brought  into  the  room  where  Tenny- 
son sat  among  his  books,  **  there  he 
sits  upon  a  dungheap,  surrounded 
by  innumerable  dead  dogs."  Truly 
a  graceful  introduction  !  Neverthe- 
less Carlyle,  rugged  and  unmusical 
as  were  he  and  his  books,  could  ap- 
preciate the  quality  of  Tennyson's 
work.  "  Eh,  he  has  got  the  grip  of  it ! " 
he  once  exclaimed  after  reading  a 
newly  published  poem  ;  and  seldom 
indeed  was  it  that  he  said  as  much 
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for  any  writer  of  his  own  country  and 
generation. 

At  that  time — fifty  years  ago — 
Tennyson  was  already  the  author  or 
part  author  of  five  published  volumes 
of  verse.  He  had  been  something  of 
a  youthful  prodigy  in  the  poetical 
line.  Mrs.  Ritchie,  the  daughter  of 
Thackeray,  and  long  a  friend  of 
Tennyson's,  narrates  that  his  brother 
Charles,  one  year  his  elder,  inspired 
his  earliest  composition,  which  was 
written  on  a  slate  when  he  was  about 
six  years  old.  A  little  later  he  in- 
dited an  elegy  on  the  death  of  his 
father's  mother,  for  which  his  grand- 
father presented  him  with  a  half 
sovereign  and  said,  "  There,  that  is 


the  first  money  you  have  ever  earned 
by  your  poetry,  and  take  my  word 
for  it  it  will  be  the  last." 

This  gloomy  prediction  only  show- 
ed a  just  appreciation  of  the  general 
unremunerativeness  of  verse  making, 
but  nevertheless  it  has  been  signally 
falsified,  for  Tennyson's  pen  has 
brought  him  a  considerable  fortune — 
probably  the  largest  and  perhaps  the 
only  one  ever  made  from  poetry.  Of 
course  it  was  long  before  financial 
success  came  to  him.  In  his  school 
days  he  joined  with  Charles  Tenny- 
son— who  afterward  took  the  name 
of  Turner  as  a  condition  of  an  in- 
heritance bequeathed  to  him — in  the 
production    of      Poems    by  Two 
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Brothers."  The  boys  were  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  bookseller  in  the 
country  town  of  Louth  who  brought 
out  the  volume  and  paid  them  twenty 
pounds  for  the  copyright. 

A  couple  of  years  later,  when 
Alfred  Tennyson  had  become  an 
undergraduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  he  won  the  Chancellor's 
Medal  for  English  verse,  the  subject 
offered  being  "  Timbuctoo."  It  is 
seldom  that  this  competition,  an  an- 
nual one  at  the  university,  brings  out 
a  poem  of  real  merit,  but  Tennyson's 


of  the  family.  Most  potent  of  all, 
probably,  was  the  loss  of  Arthur 
Hallam,  a  friend  to  whom  the  poet 
had  been  bound  by  a  rare  and  ro- 
mantic affection.  A  son  of  the  his- 
torian, Hallam  was  undoubtedly  a 
youth  of  great  gifts  and  still  greater 
promise.  He  was  a  year  younger 
than  Tennyson,  and  the  two  were 
close  intimates  at  Cambridge,  where 
they  were  freshmen  together,  and 
afterward  when  Hallam  was  reading 
law  in  London.  In  1831,  in  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  liberty, 


SOMERSBY  RECTORY,  LINCOLNSHIRE, 
The  birthplace  of  Tennyson. 


prize  composition  is  remembered  as 
an  exception  to  the  prevailing  medi- 
ocrity. Another  volume  of  poems 
appeared  during  his  second  year  at 
Cambridge,  and  received  lengthy 
reviews — not  altojjether  favorable,  it 
must  be  said — from  such  critics  as 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  Christopher 
North. 

His  sensibility  to  criticism,  always 
great,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  causes 
that  led  to  a  partial  interruption  of 
Tennyson's  literary  career.  Another 
was  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
seems  to  have  brought  about  a 
marked  change  in  the  circumstances 


they  journeyed  together  to  the 
Pyrenees,  carrying  money  and  letters 
from  English  sympathizers  to  a  little 
band  of  republicans  who  were  war- 
ring against  Ferdinand  VII  of  Spain. 
Two  years  later  Hallam,  who  was 
shortly  to  have  been  married  to  his 
friend's  sister,  died  very  suddenly  at 
Vienna,  whence  his  body  was 
brought  to  England,  to  be  buried  at 
Clevedon — "the  Danube  to  the 
Severn  gave  the  darkened  heart  that 
beat  no  more,"  as  Tennyson  sings  in 
the  great  threnody  "In  Memoriam." 

In  1835  Tennyson  left  the  house 
that  was  his  birthplace  and  had 
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FARRINGFORD  HOUSE,  NEAR  P'RESHWATER, 
Tennysou'it  Isle  of  Wight  home. 


hitherto  been  his  home — the  rectory 
of  the  Lincolnshire  village  of  Som- 
ersby.  In  this,  an  old  white  house  on 
a  low  hill,  near  a  little  stone  church 
with  an  ancient  Norman  cross  in  its 
graveyard,  the  poet  was  born  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1809.  His  father  was 
not  only  rector  of  Somersby,  but 
also,  according  to  the  custom  then 
common  in  the  church  of  England, 
the  tenant  of  three  other  benefices. 
The  family  was  one  of  ancient  line- 
age, tracing  its  descent  back  to  King 
Edward  III.  Tennyson's  grandfather 
was  a  member  of  parliament,  and 
the  possessor  of  the  fine  old  mansion 
of  Bayons  Manor  and  a  considerable 
landed  estate,  which  at  his  death  he 
willed  to  his  younger  son,  the  poet's 
uncle.  The  elder  son,  who  died  be- 
fore his  father,  was  Dr.  Clayton 
Tennyson,  and  of  his  twelve  chil- 
dren Alfred  Tennyson  was  the  third. 
Hence  it  was  that  no  inheritance  of 
wealth  came  to  the  poet  with  his  old 
family  name. 

The  publication  of  English 
Idyls  "  in  1842  marked  a  turning 
point   in   Tennyson's  career.  The 


volume,  already  mentioned  as  con- 
taining some  of  his  best  work,  was 
well  received,  and  the  reputation  it 
brought  him  became  fame  when  it 
was  followed  by  "  The  Princess,"  the 
first  of  his  long  poems,  issued  in 
1847, and  by"  In  Memoriam,"  written 
several  years  before  but  not  pub- 
lished until  1850,  and  then  at  first 
anonymously. 

This  latter  year  was  marked  by 
two  other  events  in  Tennyson's  life 
— his  appointment  to  the  honorary 
office  of  poet  laureate,  left  vacant  by 
the  death  of  William  Wordsworth, 
and  his  marriage  to  Emily  Sellwood, 
daughter  of  a  lawyer  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire town  of  Horncastle,  and  niece 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorer. The  Sellwoods  were  old 
friends  of  the  Tennysons,  and 
Alfred's  elder  brother,  George,  had 
already  married  a  younger  sister  of 
the  poet's  bride. 

His  first  home  after  his  marriage 
was  in  the  pleasant  Thames-side 
town  of  Twickenham.  Thence  a 
couple  of  years  later  he  moved  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  whose  west- 
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ern  extremity,  near  the  village  of 
Freshwater,  he  had  purchased  the 
old  house  and   small  surrounding 
park  of  Farringford.  There, 
*'  Where  far  from  noise  and  smoke  of  town 

I  watch  the  twilight  falling  brown 
All  round  a  careless  order'd  garden, 

Close  to  the  ridge  of  a  noble  down," 

much  of  Tennyson's  later  life  has 
been  spent.  The  surroundings  of  the 
creeper  clad  dwelling  are  described  in 
the  same  poem,  the  "  Invitation  "  to 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice: 
**  For  groves  of  pine  on  either  hand,  . 

To  break  the  blast  of  winter,  stand. 
And  further  on  the  hoary  Channel 

Tumbles  a  billow  on  chalk  and  sand." 

In  another  poem  he  speaks  of  a  tree 
that  Garibaldi  planted  in  his  garden 
in  1864: 

*'  The  braving  pine  that  here 
The  warrior  of  Caprera  set." 

In  1872  Tennyson  bought  a  piece 
of  land  in  Surrey,  near  the  point 
where  that  county  meets  Hampshire 
and  Sussex,  and  built  upon  it  a 
handsome  house,  which  he  christened 
Aldworth.  It  lies  amid  a  district 
which,  though  not  far  from  London, 
is  far  more  of  a  rural  seclusion  than 
even  the  furthest  corner  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  The  house  stands  on  the 
southern  slope  of  a  rolling  chalk 
down,  overlooking  a  wide  prospect 
of  heathery  hills  and  green  vales,  of 
which  the  poet  sings: 

"  On  beeches  yellowing,  and  from  each 

The  Hght  leaf  falling  fast. 
While  squirrels  from  our  fiery  beech 

Were  carrying  off  the  mast. 
You  came  and  looked,  and  loved  the  view 

Long  known  and  loved  by  me; 
Green  Sussex  fading  into  blue. 

With  one  gray  glimpse  of  sea." 

For  the  last  two  decades  Tennyson 
has  made  Aldworth  his  principal 
headquarters,  although  a  part  of 
each  year  is  still  spent  at  Farring- 
ford, and  he  has  been  known  to  rent 
a  London  house  for  a  short  time.  He 
will  seldom  emerge  from  the  quiet- 
ude he  loves,  in  answer  to  the  most 
pressing  invitations  of  the  outside 
world.  The  restraints  of  society  are 
distasteful  to  him.  On  a  visit  he 
made  to  London  during  the  season, 
some  nine  years  ago,  and  before  he 
had  the  dignity  of  a  peerage  to  main- 


tain, he  is  said  to  have  shocked  the 
aristocrats  who  sought  to  lionize  him 
by  appearing  in  Hyde  Park  in  an 
ancient  and  rusty  carriage,  wearing 
his  inevitable  long  cloak  and  wide 
brimmed  hat,  and  smoking  a  "  church 
warden  "  pipe.  Th^  World, 'Edxn\xx\d 
Yates's  periodical,  parodied  "  The 
Lord  of  Burleigh "  anent  the  inci- 
dent ; 

"  Through  the  park  and  gardens  going, 
Piccadilly  and  the  Strand, 
All  day  long  his  'bacca  blowing, 
All  agape  the  people  stand." 

Naturally  intolerant  of  convention 
and  fond  of  seclusion,  Tennyson  has 
something  of  the  brusqueness  that 
was  characteristic  of  his  old  friend 
Carlyle.  When  an  unusually  daring 
reporter  attempts  to  penetrate  his 
retirement,  the  intruder  is  likely  to 
meet  with  scant  courtesy.  It  is  said 
— the  story  may  or  may  not  be  true 
— that  a  correspondent  who  asked 
him  some  not  veiy  intelligent  ques- 
tion about  the  meaning  of  one  of  his 
poems  received  the  curt  reply  that 
Mr.  Tennyson  could  furnish  the 
public  with  poetry  but  not  with 
brains. 

Certainly,  however,  Tennyson  is 
not  a  misanthrope.  He  has,  and  has 
had,  no  lack  ot  friendships.  His 
poems  constantly  show  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  sympathy  with  his  fellow 
men,  and  evince  his  power  to  appre- 
ciate the  work  of  other  poets.  Take 
for  instance  his  graceful  allusion  to 
Longfellow,  in  "In  Memoriam,"  as 
"him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones ; " 

and  his  tribute  to  Wordsworth,  wheri 
he  speaks  of  himself  as  having  re- 
ceived the  laureate's 

'*  laurel  greener  from  the  brows 
Of  him  who  uttered  nothing  base." 
The  heir  to  Tennyson's  title,  which 
he  received  in  1884,  is  his  son  Hallam^ 
who  was  born  in  1852,  during  his 
father's  brief  residence  at  Twick- 
enham. A  second  son,  Lionel,  two 
years  younger,  died  in  1886,  on  his 
way  home  from  a  journey  to  India. 
Hallam  still  lives  with  his  parents,  his 
father's  main  reliance  in  the  practical 
affairs  of  life — for  the  poet  has  as 
little  liking  for  business  matters  as  for 
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society.  His  dependence  upon  others 
has  been  augmented  by  his  con- 
genital short  sigh tedness,  and  latterly, 
of  course — though  his  powers  are 
remarkable  in  one  of  his  advanced 
age — by  the  burden  of  fourscore 
years. 

The  poet's  home  life  is  described 
as  being  extremely  simple  and  regu^ 
lar.  After  an  early  breakfast  he  de- 
votes an  hour  to  correspondence, 


with  his  son's  assistance.  Then  he 
composes,  smokes,  or  saunters  in  his 
garden,  often  doing  all  three  at  once. 
He  lunches  with  his  family,  and 
generally  goes  out  again  in  the  after- 
noon, sometimes  returning  to  his 
writing  if  an  inspiration  seizes  him. 
He  works  slowly,  and  sometimes 
spends  a  whole  day  in  polishing  two 
or  three  verses  to  the  desired  perfec- 
tion of  finish. 


YES  OR  NO. 
I. 

Within  my  lady's  rosy  heart. 

Like  two  wee  captive  birds 
That  flutter  from  their  cage  to  part, 

There  dwell  two  tiny  words — 
Such  tiny,  yet  such  mighty  things. 
With  joy  or  sorrow  on  their  wings. 

II. 

One  of  these  winged  words  is  "  Yes  " ; 

And  at  her  sovereign  beck 
It  flies  to  call  forth  Love's  caress, 

And  fear  and  doubt  to  check. 
The  other  bears  the  dark  name  "  No 
No  gladness  doth  its  coming  show. 

IIL 

And  here  I  stand,  alone,  apart. 

In  lowly  posture  meek, 
Before  the  shrine  of  that  fair  heart. 

And  dare  at  last  to  speak. 
And  ah — methinks  my  voice  is  heard. 
The  answer  comes — which  is  the  word  ? 

IV. 

Which  was  it  in  her  heart  that  stirred — 

Fair  Yes  or  darksome  No  ? 
'T  was  Yes — see.  like  a  golden  bird 

It  flutters  forth !    And  so 
It  shall  a  nest  forever  find 
In  two  glad  hearts  by  love  entwined. 

Walter  H,  Hanway^ 
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By  George  King  Whitmore. 


I. 

HE'S  younger  than  I  thought 
he'd  be." 
"  You  mean  than  you  thought  he'd 
look,  I  guess,  Miss  Tagford.  You 
know  Elder  Brink  told  us  he  was 
thirty  three.  I'm  sure  it  was  a  very 
excellent  sermon  he  gave  us  this 
morning.  He's  smart,  if  he  hasn't  got 
many  years  over  his  head." 

"Kind  of  sad  looking,  don't  you 
think,  Mrs.  Kingsbury  ? " 

Mrs.  Porter  came  up  beside  the  two 
with  this  remark.  She  hacl  been  just 
behind  with  her  husband,  but  had 
quickened  her  steps  when  she  found 
the  couple  in  front  were  talking 
about  the  new  minister.  Miss  Tag- 
ford  eagerly  seized  upon  this  tangible 
subject  for  further  gossip.  Without 
giving  her  companion  a  chance  to 
reply  she  spoke  across  her: 

"Oh,  good  morning,  Mrs.  Porter. 
Now  you  mention  it,  it  was  sadness  I 
saw  in  his  eyes.  Wonder  what  it  can 
be?  A  young  man  like  him,  too,  so 
well  favored  and  got  a  charge  just  as 
soon's  he's  out  of  the  seminary.  Did 
you  hear  Elder  Brink  say  as  he'd  had 
any  family  trouble,  Mrs.  Kingsbury?" 

"  Here,  here,  let  the  poor  man  rest 
for  a  while  now.  It  must  have  been 
hard  enough  for  him  to  get  up  and 
face  all  these  people  for  the  first 
time  without  havin'  'em  all  pick  him 
to  pieces  like  a  pack  of  vultures  when 
he  got  through." 

Bluff,  good  natured  Deacon  Porter 
had  forced  his  way  in  among  the 
trio  in  front  of  him,  and  grasping  his 
wife's  arm  proceeded  to  hurry  her  on 
ahead. 

"  Richard !  "  she  said  in  her  em- 
phatic tone  of  disapproval. 
Miss  Tagford  began  to  giggle, 


while  a  faint  color  suffused  itself 
over  Mrs.  Kingsbury's  face  and  brow. 
She  hated  gossip  above  all  things. 
She  was  glad  her  gate  was  so  close 
at  hand.  With  a  curt  "  Good  morn- 
ing "  to  Miss  Tagford  she  turned  in 
and  hurried  up  the  pathway  to  the 
house. 

The  gentle  May  breeze  stirred  the 
leaves  of  a  cherry  tree  standing  in 
the  front  yard  and  showered  her  with 
its  wealth  of  white  blossoms.  She 
caught  one  of  them  in  her  hand  and 
glanced  from  it  to  the  young  girl 
who  had  just  come  to  the  doorway 
and  stood  there  waiting  for  her.  It 
seemed  as  though  she  was  comparing 
the  two. 

"  Well,  mother,  how  was  he  ? " 

Grace  Kingsbury  smiled  as  she 
spoke,  that  smile  of  welcome  she 
never  failed  to  give  her  mother  even 
when  they  had  been  separated  for 
only  so  short  a  time  as  had  been  the 
case  that  morning. 

"  I  wish  you  had  gone,  Grace.  I 
can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
think  of  him.  We  all  liked  him. 
How  is  father  ? " 

This  last  query  was  as  unfailing 
between  these  two  women  as  the 
smile  of  welcome. 

"  He's  just  dropped  asleep.  We 
were  listening  to  the  singing  of  the 
last  hymn.  Do  you  know,  mother, 
that  always  seems  as  much  a  sign  of 
spring  to  me  as  a  bluebird  or  the 
finding  of  a  crocus  does.  I  mean  the 
being  able  to  hear  the  singing  from 
the  church  through  the  open  win- 
dows. Did  you  meet  Mr.  Hartfield  ? 
Did  anybody  introduce  you  ?" 

"No;  hush,  Grace,  there  he  comes 
now.  That  tall  young  man,  with 
Mrs.  Colgate." 

The  girl  turned  to  look,  but  at  that 
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instant  there  came  a  call  from  inside 
of    Grace  !  " 

"  Yes,  father,"  and  she  was  back  in 
the  sitting  room  bending  over  the 
pallid  faced  sufferer  on  the  lounge. 

The  people  of  Newcomb  took  it  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  the  new  min- 
ister should  go  home  for  his  first 
Sunday  dinner  with  the  Colgates. 
Indeed,  nobody  else  had  thought  of 
inviting  him.  Mr.  Colgate  was  the 
leading  merchant  in  the  town.  In 
olden  times  he  would  have  been  call- 
ed "the  Squire."  He  lived  in  a  great 
house,  surmounted  by  a  hideous 
mansard  roof,  capped  with  a  gilded 
railing  and  surrounded  by  spacious 
grounds,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
an  iron  figure  of  a  deer  or  lion  which 
the  more  simple  minded  of  the  towns- 
people looked  upon  as  marvels  of 
beauty  and  grew  to  regard  as  the 
very  badge  of  wealth. 

Mrs.  Colgate  was  a  meek  little 
woman,  who  never  seemed  to  grow 
accustomed  to  the  money  that  had 
come  to  them.  She  spoke  but  seldom, 
as  if  fearful  of  saying  the  wrong 
thing,  but  her  taciturnity  was  more 
than  atoned  for  by  her  husband  and 
son. 

Hartfield  had  heard  about  the  Col- 
gates through  Elder  Brink,  and  so  he 
had  been  in  a  measure  prepared  for 
them.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Colgate 
was  the  financial  pillar  of  the  church, 
of  which  he  and  his  wife  were  also 
members.  When  he  received  that  in- 
vitation to  dinner  after  his  first  ser- 
vice he  personally  wanted  to  decline. 

It  was  the  first  sermon  he  had  ever 
preached  to  a  regular  congregation. 
His  nerves  were  tingling  yet  from 
the  force  he  had  thrown  into  it.  He 
wanted  to  go  back  to  the  quiet  par- 
sonage and  think  it  all  over  by  him- 
self, to  try  and  realize  that  he,  John 
Hartfield,  was  actually  embarked  on 
a  career  which,  had  any  one  predicted 
it  for  him  five  years  before,  he 
would  have  rated  as  among  the  im- 
possibilities. 

But  he  soon  saw  that  the  Colgates 
would  be  offended  if  he  did  not  go. 
Mr.  Colgate  had  met  him  at  the  sta- 
tion the  night  before  with  his  carri- 
age.   He  had  seen  that  his  baggage 


was  taken  to  the  parsonage  and  in 
other  ways  had  been  extremely  kind. 
How  tiresome  he  was,  though! 

"  Fine  congregation  we  had  this 
morning,  Mr.  Hartfield,"  he  said  as 
they  walked  off  together.  "  You 
ought  to  feel  complimented,  upon  mv 
word" 

"  I  shall  feel  more  complimented 
if  I  have  as  big  an  audience  tonight. 
Curiosity  over  a  novelty  accounted 
for  the  crowd  this  morning,  you 
know." 

Mr.  Colgate  winced  a  little  at  this. 
He  never  went  to  church  at  night 
himself.  He  considered  it  beneath 
his  dignity  as  the  leading  man  of  the 
village  to  show  himself  in  public  too 
often.  He  eased  his  conscience  in  this 
matter  by  telling  the  sexton  that  his 
well  located  pew  was  at  the  disposal 
of  any  who  might  care  to  occupy  it. 

**Ha,  ha,"  he  laughed  now,  evad- 
ing the  point  at  issue.  "  I  see  you 
are  exceedingly  modest.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose that  is  right  for  a  young  man 
just  starting  out  in  life." 

The  patronage  conveyed  in  these 
words  stung  John  Hartfield  to  the 
quick.  The  implication  was  that 
Thomas  Colgate  had  earned  the  right 
to  display  pride  in  his  achievements. 
The  minister  buried  the  finger  tips  of 
his  right  hand  deep  in  his  palm  and 
placed  his  other  on  his  clerical  cut 
vest  as  if  to  readjust  his  tie.  It  was 
at  this  moment  they  were  passing 
the  Kingsbury  cottage.  Mr.  Colgate 
took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  with 
more  than  usual  ceremony  to  Mrs. 
Kingsbury.  He  wished  her  not  to 
fail  to  note  that  he  had  the  new  min- 
ister's company. 

"Who  is  that?"  asked  Hartfield 
when  they  had  passed.  "  She  has  a 
sweet  face,  that  looks  as  though  it 
had  seen  a  deal  of  suffering.  I 
noticed  her  in  church.  She  seemed 
to  be  very  attentive." 

Mr.  Colgate  turned  a  sharp  look  on 
his  companion. 

"  Oh,  then  you  do  have  time  to  pay 
heed  to  what  your  congregation  is 
doing  while  you  are  preaching."  He 
said  this  half  laughingly,  but  with  a 
vivid  recollection  of  his  tendency  to 
somnolency  about  the  time  "  thirdly  " 
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was  reached.  Then,  without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  he  went  on  :  "  That  is 
Mrs.  Kingsbury.  Her  husband  was 
injured  in  the  war  and  has  been  an 
invalid  ever  since.  They  live  on  his 
pension." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Hartfield,"  Mrs.  Colgate 
broke  in  here,  **  you  never  saw  more 
devotion  than  that  mother  and 
daughter  pay  that  man.  One  of 
them  is  always  with  him.  That's 
the  reason  Grace  was  not  in  church 
this  morning.  I  suppose  she  will  be 
out  tonight.  They  live  so  near  she 
can  just  run  in." 

"  Ma  thinks  she's  the  prettiest 
girl  in  town,"  Peyton  Colgate  volun- 
teered at  this  point.  "  But  she  isn't 
in  it  with  Kate  Barclay  to  my  mind." 

*'  Peyton  !  "  said  his  mother  in  the 
strictest  tone  she  ever  assumed. 

Mr.  Colgate  proceeded,  ignoring 
the  interruption  of  his  son,  whose 
hits  of  slang,  it  may  be  stated,  did 
not  jar  on  him  as  they  did  on  his 
wife.  He  had  a  feeling  that  they 
made  the  boy  more  like  city  bred 
youths. 

"  The  Kingsburys  are  very  worthy 
people.  To  be  sure  they  have  not 
much  of  this  world's  goods,  but  then 
what  they  can't  contribute  in  money 
to  the  work  of  the  church  they  give 
in  service.  Oh,  Miss  Tagford,  good 
morning." 

After  she  had  been  deserted  by 
both  the  Porters  and  Mrs.  Kingsbury 
the  gossip  loving  old  maid,  knowing 
that  Mr.  Hartfield  would  presently 
be  along  with  the  Colgates,  had 
lingered  on  the  path  till  she  heard 
them  coming,  then  turned  and  stop- 
ped the  merchant  with: 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Colgate,  I  would  like  to 
speak  to  you  one  minute,  if  you 
please." 

All  she  had  to  say  was  to  express 
a  hope  that  her  cow,  which  he  had 
given  her  permission  to  pasture  in  his 
meadow,  did  not  annoy  him.  But  it 
afforded  her  the  opportunity  for  the 
coveted  introduction  to  the  minister, 
which  she  acknowledged  with  a 
sweeping  courtesy  and  a  lowering  of 
the  eyes  in  maidenly  shyness. 

Affliction  had  not  been  blessed  to 
Miss  Caroline  Tagford.    Her  lover 


had  died  two  weeks  before  their 
marriage  and  her  disposition  had 
been  soured  ever  since.  She  was  al- 
ways envying  other  people  their  good 
luck  and  trying  to  find  fiaws  in  their 
characters.  She  was  forty  six,  but 
her  discontented  disposition  gave  her 
face  a  querulous  expression  which 
made  her  look  older. 

She  now  had  no  hesitation  in  join- 
ing herself  to  Mr.  Colgate  and  the 
minister,  and  walking  with  them 
toward  Elm  Street.  She  was  sorry 
that  almost  everybody  was  going 
the  same  way.  There  was  less 
chance  of  her  meeting  friends  and 
"  showing  off "  the  company  she 
was  in. 

"  How  do  you  like  Newcomb,  Mr. 
Hartfield  ?  "  she  began,  with  the  little 
titter  that  succeeded  so  many  of  her 
speeches. 

"  As  I've  only  been  here  half  a  day, 
Miss  Tagford,  I'm  as  yet  hardly  pre- 
pared to  state.  It  wouldn't  do  for 
me  to  be  like  the  foreign  actresses 
who  are  interviewed  by  the  New 
York  reporters  before  they  are  half 
way  up  the  harbor." 

"  Actresses  ! "  Miss  Tagford  re- 
peated  the  word  in  accents  of 
mingled  horror  and  mystification. 

Mr.  Colgate  looked  his  astonish- 
ment, and  Peyton,  who  had  lingered 
with  the  group  in  the  rear,  to  see  the 
fun  of  "  Carrie  Tagford  making  up 
to  the  minister"  emitted  a  half 
suppressed  whistle.  A  quick  pallor 
overspread  Hartfield 's  face,  succeed- 
ed by  a  wave  of  crimson,  as  he  re- 
plied: "Well,  perhaps  I  should  in- 
clude all  notable  people  from  Europe, 
authors  and  lecturers,  who  are  asked 
how  they  like  America  before  they 
have  set  foot  on  its  soil." 

Miss  Tagford  looked  as  if  she  was 
trying  to  decide  whether  she  had 
been  insulted  or  not.  It  was  not 
quite  clear  to  her  mind  what  Mr. 
Hartfield  meant.  But  he  had  cer- 
tainly used  the  word  actresses,  a 
term  which  respectable  folk  in  New- 
comb  very  seldom  permitted  to  pass 
their  lips.  And  here  was  the  minister 
employing  it  ! 

She  had  not  reached  her  own  gate 
yet,  but  she  suddenly  decided  she 
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would  prefer  slipping  off  and  going 
up  King  Street  to  tell  Delia  Mul- 
lins  that  the  new  minister  was 
mighty  queer,  to  continuing  her  walk 
with  him.  With  a  short  "Good 
morning,  Mr.  Hartfield,"  and  more 
cordial  adieux  to  the  Colgates,  she 
turned  away,  her  small  mind  full  to 
bursting  of  the  new  impressions  she 
had  taken  into  it. 

Hartfield,  meantime,  still  kept  two 
white  teeth  pressing  against  his 
under  lip.  He  wished  more  ardently 
than  ever  for  the  seclusion  of  the 
parsonage.  He  realized  that  he  had 
committed  an  indiscretion,  a  very 
trifling  one,  to  be  sure,  but  he  well 
knew  how  with  one  in  his  position 
molehills  would  be  magnified  into 
mountains.  But  by  this  time  they 
had  reached  the  Colgate  place,  and 
in  the  pride  of  displaying  its  attrac- 
tions to  his  guest  its  owner  forgot 
what  had  puzzled  him  in  that  little 
speech  about  actresses. 

"  Here  we  are,"  he  announced, 
with  as  much  of  a  flourish  as  inton- 
ation can  give  to  speech. 

Hartfield  knew  that  he  was  ex- 
pected to  be  impressed.  And  he  was 
— by  the  bad  taste  everywhere 
visible.  The  iron  groups  on  the 
grass,  already  alluded  to,  were  atro- 
cious enough,  but  directly  in  front  of 
the  door  was  an  immense  glazed  ball, 
resting  in  a  tripod  and  reflecting  on 
its  mirror-like  surface  a  flower  bed 
of  fish  geraniums  laid  out  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  C  and  an  iron 
bench  placed  under  an  evergreen 
that  was  more  suggestive  of  a  ceme- 
tery lot  than  anything  else  Hartfield 
could  call  to  mind. 

**  You  have  a  beautiful  lawn,  Mr. 
Colgate,"  he  said. 

This  was  true.  Vulgar  love  of 
display  could  find  nothing  to  work 
upon  in  the  grass,  which  was  a  deep 
green  and  freshly  cut. 

"  But  it's  a  great  care,  Mr.  Hart- 
field, a  great  care,"  rejoined  the 
merchant. 

And  then  he  threw  open  the  front 
door  with  the  air  of  one  who  said  : 
"  If  you  admire  the  outside  what 
must  you  think  of  this?"  Pretentious 
chromos  adorned  the  walls.  The 


parlor  was  crowded  so  full  of  furni- 
ture heavily  upholstered  that  its  at- 
mosphere was  stuffy  almost  to  suffo- 
cation, and  Hartfield  hailed  with  de- 
light Mr.  Colgate's  suggestion  that 
Peyton  should  take  the  minister  up 
to  one  of  the  spare  rooms  that  he 
might  make  ready  for  dinner. 

Peyton  Colgate  was  just  eighteen — 
old  enough  to  think  himself  a  man, 
but  with  not  sufficient  sense  to  pass 
for  one.  He  had  been  indulged  by 
his  father  from  infancy  and  did 
pretty  much  as  he  liked  most  of  the 
time.  He  .  never  failed  to  recollect 
that  the  "  governor  "  was  the  "  mag- 
nate," as  he  would  have  termed  it 
himself,  of  Newcomb.  Consequently 
he  stood  in  no  awe  of  any  one  else 
whom  he  met  in  the  town.'  The  new 
minister  was  young,  younger  look- 
ing than  he  really  was,  as  has  been 
said  ;  he  wore  a  mustache  and  did 
not  look  a  bit  sanctimonious  like  old 
Dr.  Bemis,  his  predecessor  in  the 
charge ;  then  his  remark  about  ac- 
tresses had  fired  Peyton  with  the  de- 
termination to  draw  him  out. 

He  began  the  process  when  he  had 
ushered  their  guest  into  a  pink  and 
blue  bedroom  and  pointed  to  the 
pitcher  and  basin  on  the  stand  be- 
tween the  windows. 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  New 
York  ? "  he  commenced,  perching^ 
himself  on  one  of  the  window  sills 
where  he  could  look  into  his  com- 
panion's face  as  he  prepared  for  his 
ablutions. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  guarded  answer. 

"  You  quite  shocked  Miss  Tagford 
by  what  you  said  about  actresses," 
went  on  Peyton  with  a  laugh. 
"  They're  awfully  poky  in  this  town. 
We  never  have  any  shows  here  ex- 
cept the  circus  once  a  year.  I  s*pose 
you've  been  to  the  theater — I  mean 
of  course  before  you  were  a  minis- 
ter ? " 

Before  Peyton  had  quite  finished 
his  question  Hartfield  had  plunged 
his  face  into  the  basin  of  water. 
When  he  was  in  conditive  for  speech 
again  he  took  the  initiative  and  be- 
gan to  question  Peyton  about  his 
school,  and  whether  he  was  going  to 
college  or  not. 
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Young  Colgate  managed  to  get 
the  lead  again  on  the  last  named 
subject,  and  as  they  were  going  down 
stairs  inquired  from  what  college 
Harttield  had  graduated. 

"Oh,  I  went  to  Columbia,"  an- 
swered the  minister  after  the  briefest 
possible  hesitation — a  pause  of  which 
Peyton  thought  nothing  at  the  time; 

fie  decided  that  Mr.  Hartfield  was 
not  going  to  turn  out  such  jolly  cbm- 
pany  as  he  thought  he  might,  and 
much  to  that  gentleman's  relief  with- 
drew his  attentions  from  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  stay  at  the  house. 

"  So  this  is  your  first  charge,"  said 
Mr.  Colgate  patronizingly,  as  he  got 
up  to  carve  the  roast  beef. 

Hartfield's  foot  twitched  uneasily 
under  the  table.  He  wondered  if 
"  the  leading  merchant "  of  Newcomb 
realized  that  he  was  talking  to  a  man 
thirty  three  years  old  and  not  to  a 
boy  of  ten.  Before  he  had  time  to 
reply  Mrs.  Colgate,  with  woman's 
tact,  broke  in  with  : 

"  It  must  be  hard  for  you  to  come 
away  among  strangers  like  this,  Mr. 
Hartfield.  Where  is  your  home  ?  I 
don't  know  af  I  heard." 

*'I  was  bom  and  brought  up  in 
New  York,  Mrs.  Colgate.  I  think  I 
shall  not  be  homesick  in  Newcomb, 
however.  I  shall  have  my  work  to 
fill  my  thoughts,  you  know." 

"But  that  parsonage  is  such  a 
great  barracks  of  a  place  for  one 
man  to  live  in,"  went  on  the  hostess. 
"Dr.  Bemis  had  a  large  family,  you 
know.  I  am  afraid  you  will  get 
homesick  there." 

"Oh,  don't  worry  about  Hartfield, 
Lucinda.  It  won't  be  long  before 
he'll  pick  out  a  wife  from  among  our 
pretty  Newcomb  girls,  and  then 
there'll  be  no  fear  of  homesickness." 

Mr.  Colgate  shook  with  the 
laughter  this  suggestion  caused  him. 
Peyton,  too,  seemed  greatly  to  enjoy 
it,  and  even  ventured  to  name  over  a 
few  desirable  candidates  till  checked 
by  his  mother,  who,  poor  woman, 
flushed  almost  as  deeply  as  did  Hart- 
field. 

The  latter  was  thankful  that  Sun- 
day school  was  at  three  o'clock, 
thus  giving  him  a  chance  to  leave 


immediately  after  dinner  to  go  home 
and  prepare  for  the  address  he 
would  be  expected  to  deliver.  He 
breathed  a  long  sigh  of  relief  when 
he  turned  out  of  the  grounds. 

"I'm  afraid  I've  made  a  bad  start," 
he  muttered  to  himself  as  he  walked 
quickly  off  toward  the  parsonage. 

II. 

THE  manse  belonging  to  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  New- 
comb had  been  left  to  the  organiza- 
tion by  Mrs.  Coombes,  who  died  the 
last  of  her  line.  It  was  a  roomy  old 
house  standing  in  the  midst  of  an 
ample  garden  whose  trees  were  now 
white  and  pink  with  blossoms.  When 
Dr.  Bemis  went  away  Catherine, 
who  had  been  cook  for  the  family, 
was  asked  to  stay  and  take  care  of 
things  till  his  successor  had  arrived, 
and  now  that  he  turned  out  to  be  a 
bachelor,  it  was  arranged  that  the  old 
woman  should  still  remain  in  the 
capacity  of  cook  and  housekeeper. 

Hartfield  was  delighted  with  the 
place.  There  was  plenty  of  room 
for  the  great  stack  of  books  he  had 
brought,  and  a  large  apartment  on 
the  upper  floor  which  he  at  once 
transformed  into  a  gymnasium. 
Thither  he  resorted  now  when  he  ar- 
rived from  the  Colgates'.  Throwing 
off  his  coat,  he  closed  the  door  and 
then  proceeded  to  pummel  with  all 
his  might  a  sandbag  which  he  had 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  the  night 
before. 

"  How  shocked  they  would  be,"  he 
reflected  with  a  smile,  "  if  they  could 
see  me  prepare  in  this  way  for  my 
address  to  the  children  !  But  I  must 
have  some  outlet.    How  I  ha — " 

He  checked  himself  suddenly.  He 
stepped  back  quickly  out  of  the  way 
of  the  swinging  bag,  both  arms  at 
his  side.  He  put  his  coat  on  again 
and  went  slowly  down  stairs  to  the 
room  he  had  elected  to  make  his 
study.  He  remained  here  a  few  mo- 
ments in  quiet  meditation,  then 
started  as  the  ringing  of  the  church 
bell  broke  on  his  ear.  He  picked  up 
his  hat  and  hurried  off  to  the  session 
of  the  Sunday  school. 
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Elder  Brink  was  standing  in  the 
churchyard,  evidently  waiting  for 
him.  He  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  had  secured  Hart- 
field's  services  from  Williston  Semi- 
nary. He  was  a  plain  man,  but 
sincere  and  of  kindly  nature. 

"I  thought  you'd  feel  a  little 
strange  about  goin*  in  alone,"  he 
said  now  as  he  shook  hands,  "  If 
you  hadn't  been  with  Mr.  Colgate 
Fd  have  stopped  at  the  parsonage 
for  you." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Brink.  You  are 
very  thoughtful.  Let  me  see,  who 
did  you  say  was  your  superinten- 
dent ?" 

"  Mr.  Ranger.  He's  a  young  man, 
but  he  keeps  the  schpol  in  first  class 
shape.  Come  in  and  I'll  introduce 
you  to  him." 

Five  minutes  later  Hartfield  was 
seated  on  the  platform  quietly  tak- 
ing his  observations  of  the  school 
while  the  superintendent  conducted 
the  opening  exercises.  One  face 
among  the  lady  teachers  arrested  his 
attention.  There  was  a  trace  of 
familiarity  about  it,  and  yet  he  was 
sure  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
girl  before.  She  was  very  young, 
evidently  not  yet  twenty,  but  there 
was  a  sweetness  of  expression  in  her 
face,  almost  a  pathos,  that  gave  to 
it  a  touch  of  deeper  maturity. 

He  made  his  address,  and  then, 
during  the  half  hour  assigned  for 
the  study  of  the  lesson,  he  started 
out  under  Mr.  Ranger's  guidance,  to 
make  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
the  scholars  and  teachers.  When  he 
reached  the  class  whose  teacher  he 
had  been  observing,  he  started  at 
mention  of  the  name  "  Miss  Kings- 
bury." 

"  Now  I  know  where  I  have  seen 
you,"  he  said  with  a  smile  as  he 
shook  hands. 

"  Seen  me  ? "  she  repeated.  "  I 
wasn't  at  church  this  morning." 

"  No,  but  your  mother  was.  You 
do  not  look  like  her,  perhaps,  but 
there  is  something  in  your  face  that 
reminded  me  very  strongly  of  her." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that, 
Mr.  Hartfield.  Mother  and  I  are 
very  fond  of  each  other." 


The  minister  then  proceeded  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  girls  in 
the  class.  When  the  session  was  over 
there  was  a  general  gathering  about 
the  platform  and  a  disposition  mani- 
fested to  organize  an  informal  little 
reception.  The  minister  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  attractive  man.  Fully 
six  feet  in  height,  with  an  erect  car- 
riage and  a  face  both  strong  and 
good  looking,  it  was  no  wonder  the 
ladies  were  all  eager  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  him.  But  Grace 
Kingsbury  did  not  linger.  She  had 
promised  to  return  home  as  soon  as 
school  was  over.  She  knew  her 
mother  would  be  anxious  to  hear 
about  it. 

Miss  Tag^ord  was  not  connected 
with  the  school,  but  this  afternoon 
she  could  not  resist  putting  on  her 
hat  and  running  around  there  just 
about  dismissing  time. 

Delia  MuUins  had  declared  up  and 
down  that  she  didn't  believe  the 
minister  had  said  anything  he 
oughtn't  to  say  about  actresses. 

"You  know  the  way  you  have  of 
magnifying  things,  Caroline,"  she 
concluded,  on  which  Miss  Tagford 
had  bridled  up  and  taken  a  speedy 
departure,  with  the  parting  admoni- 
tion that  all  Miss  MuUins  had  to  do 
was  to  wait  and  see. 

Miss  Tagford,  growing  tired  of 
waiting  herself,  had  now  sallied  forth 
to  do  a  little  more  seeing.  It  so 
chanced  that  she  met  Grace  Kings- 
bury just  as  the  latter  was  leaving 
the  churchyard. 

"  Was  the  minister  out  to  Sunday 
school  ?"  she  inquired,  putting  out  a 
detaining  hand  to  stop  Grace,  who 
would  have  hurried  on  with  only  a 
bow. 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  you  meet  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  were  all  introduced.'* 

"  How  do  you  like  him  ? " 

"  Very  much.  He  seems  to  take  a 
real  interest  in  everything  connected 
with  the  church." 

"  I  don't  mean  that.  How  do  you 
like  him  to  talk  to  ?  Do  you  think 
he  acts  much  like  a  minister  ought  to 
act?" 

"  Why,  Miss  Tagford,  what  do  you 
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mean  ?  Of  course  he  acts  like  a 
minister." 

**  I  don't  think  so.  Talking  about 
actresses  and  all  that.  But  I  want  to 
see  Mr.  Ranger  a  minute  and  must  be 
going,"  and  Miss  Tagford  went  on 
into  the  Sunday  school  room  before 
Grace  could  ask  for  an  explanation 
of  her  words, 

•*  What  could  she  mean  ?"  the  girl 
reflected  as  she  continued  on  her  way 
home.  "  But  then  it  won't  do  to  put 
much  faith  in  what  she  says.  Still, 
how  did  she  happen  to  think  of  that?" 

Grace  told  her  mother  of  the 
pleasant  interview  she  had  had  with 
Mr.  Hartfield.  Mrs.  Kingsbury  was 
both  pleased  and  surprised  to  hear 
that  he  had  noticed  her  in  church. 

"  I  want  you  to  hear  him  preach, 
Grace,"  she  said.  "  It  just  seems  as 
if  he  was  talking  right  out  of  his 
heart." 

So  the  girl  herself  thought  that 
night  when  she  went  to  service. 
There  was  an  unusually  large  con- 
gregation for  the  evening.  Mrs.  Col- 
gate was  out  with  Peyton,  and  more 
than  the  customary  number  of  young 
men  with  their  sweethearts.  But 
Grace  Kingsbury  was  alone.  She 
had  always  been  of  a  retiring  dis- 
position. She  had  many  admirers 
among  the  youths  of  Newcomb,  but 
they  all  fancied  her  more  than  she 
did  them,  and  as  she  did  not  think  it 
honest  not  to  show  this,  they  soon 
ceased  the  effort  to  offer  her  atten- 
tion. Besides,  her  whole  heart  was 
given  to  those  at  home,  her  invalid 
father,  for  whom  she  was  staff,  aman- 
uensis, reader,  soother  of  pain ;  and 
the  mother  who  was  to  her  like  a 
sister  almost.  She  did  not  feel  the 
need  of  companionships  outside  of 
these  and  of  that  which  her  work  in 
the  Sunday  school  furnished  her. 

Now  as  she  sat  there  in  the  short 
pew  the  Kingsburys  rented,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  new  minister's  face  as 
he  preached  the  "  old,  old  story  "  in 
a  way  that  made  it  seem  new  to  her, 
she  was  conscious  of  a  strong  desire 
to  know  better  this  man  who  was  so 
different  from  those  with  whom  she 
was  commonly  brought  in  contact. 
She  found  her  thoughts  unconsciously 


straying  back  to  the  afternoon,  when 
he  had  told  her  she  reminded  him  of 
her  mother.  Even  though  he  had 
smiled  as  he  spoke  there  was  a  sad- 
ness in  his  eyes.  She  wondered  if 
hfe  had  lost  his  own  mother  recently. 
He  did  not  seem  like  a  man  who 
would  care  to  talk  about  himself. 
But  she  would  like  to  hear  

"  Now  a  brief  moment  of  devotion." 

Grace  gave  a  guilty  start.  The 
sermon  was  ended  in  the  midst  of 
her  thoughts  that  had  wandered  from 
it  to  the  preacher.  She  bowed  her 
head  and  gently  chided  herself. 
When  they  rose  to  sing  the  last  hymn 
she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  book, 
although  the  words  were  perfectly 
familiar  to  her. 

After  the  benediction  she  started 
to  hurry  home,  as  she  always  did,  but 
half  way  down  the  aisle  Mrs.  Porter 
stopped  her  with  a  message  to  take 
to  her  mother  about  the  sewing  so- 
ciety. While  she  was  talking  with 
her,  a  voice  just  behind  her  said, 
"Good  evening,  Miss  Kingsbury." 

It  was  Mr.  Hartford.  He  had  his 
hat  in  his  hand.  A  crowd  immedi- 
ately gathered  about  him,  but  as  he 
saw  Grace  making  her  way  out  of  it, 
he  bent  towards  her  and  added:  "  If 
you  will  allow  me,  I  should  be  glad 
to  walk  to  your  gate  with  you." 

A  faint  flush  came  into  her  cheeks. 

"I  am  not — you  are  very  kind," 
she  replied,  the  flush  deepening  a 
little.  It  was  so  unexpected  that  she 
scarcely  knew  how  to  reply. 

Mr.  Hartford  said  a  general  good 
night  and  followed  her  to  the  door. 

"  I — I  hope  you  didn't  think  that 
you  ought  to  see  me  home  because  I 
was  alone,"  began  Grace.  "Newcomb 
isn't  a  city  and  we  live  close  by." 

"  No,  I  did  it  because — because  I 
wanted  to." 

It  was  his  turn  to  hesitate  now. 
But  he  went  on  quickly: 

"  I  have  heard  about  you  all,  and 
if  it  is  not  too  late  I  should  like  to 
meet  your  mother  and  father.  I  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  most  of 
my  people  today — a  great  many  after 
church  this  morning." 

"  Yes,  mother  will  be  very  glad  to 
see  you.    You  know  we  can't  both 
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g\  out  together  on  account  of  father, 
e  is  an  invalid." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the 
cottage.  "  Mother,  here  is  Mr.  Hart- 
field,"  said  Grace,  as  she  pushed 
open  the  door. 

The  eyes  of  the  sufferer  on  the 
lounge  lighted  up.  He  had  not 
dared  to  hope  for  this — to  see  so 
soon  the  new  minister  about  whom 
everybody  was  talking.  Hartfield,  in 
his  turn,  enjoyed  the  call,  brief 
though  he  made  it,  very  much.  The 
Kingsburys  were  in  such  contrast  to 
the  Colgates.  Quiet  people,  with 
bookish  tastes,  consorting  with  them 
suggested  other  themes  of  converse 
than  themselves  or  their  neighbors. 

The  minister  went  away  feeling  re- 
freshed in  spirit.  It  was  a  happy 
ending  to  a  hard  day.  When  he 
reached^the  parsonage  he  did  not  go 
ap  to  th'e  top  floor  and  pummel  the 
^Qd  bag.  He  threw  himself  on  the 
fottfige  in  his  study  without  lighting 
tilt  lamp,  and  clasping  his  hands  be- 
httid  his  head,  lay  there  thinking. 

It  was  not  going  to  be  such  plain 
sailing  as  he  had  hoped.  His  three 
vt^ars  in  the  seminary  hstd  not 
entirely  obliterated  his  old  self.  He 
recalled  the  slip  he  had  made  in  talk- 
ing  with  Miss  Tag^ord.  What  an  in- 
j^ignificant  thing  it  was  !  And  yet  he 
knew  that  it  had  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  those  who  heard  it.  Miss 
Tagford  would  be  inclined  to  watch 
him  closely  hereafter. 

Mr.  Colgate,  too,  he  feared  he  had 
m^tHgonized  somewhat  in  spite  of  his 
^6od  resolutions  to  bear  with  him. 
And  suddenly  he  recollected  a  woman 
with  a  little  child  by  the  hand,  who 
liad  waited  to  be  introduced  to  him 
after  morning  service.  There  was  a 
crowd  about  him  at  the  time;  he  had 
shaken  hands  and  said  he  was  glad 
lo  know  her,  but  had  not  spoken  to 
the  little  girl.  He  had  a  dim  remem- 
brance now  of  having  seen  the  child 
pushed  toward  him,  but  Mr.  Colgate 
fi^d  come  up  at  that  minute  and  his 
aflention  had  been  diverted.  The 
sijillie  woman — he  could  not  recall 
li*r  name  now — had  been  out  at  even- 
ing service.  The  little  child  was 
wkh  her  again  and  had  gone  to  sleep. 


He  feared  now  that  the  mother  had 
waited  for  him  once  more.  But  he 
had  been  in  a  hurry  to  speak  to 
Grace  Kingsbury,  and  had  given  her 
no  chance  for  another  interview. 

And  that  walk  home  with  Miss 
Kingsbury  !  He  wondered  if  there 
would  be  any  one  to  call  him  to  ac- 
count for  that.  But  he  would  insist 
on  being  permitted  a  certain  line  of 
independence.  He  realized,  however, 
that  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  him 
to  go  home  with  her  again  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

Presently  he  rose,  struck  a  light 
and  went  out  into  the  hall  to  unlock 
one  of  his  trunks.  From  it  he  took 
a  small  plush  case  containing  several 
photographs.  Selecting  two  of  these, 
he  took  them  back  into  the  study 
with  him,  and  sitting  down  by  the 
table,  held  them  up  in  front  of  him 
and  gazed  at  them  intently. 

They  were  the  portraits  of  a  young 
man  and  woman,  both  very  young, 
apparently.  The  woman,  who  was  in 
evening  dress,  was  very  beautiful. 
The  man  was  Hartfield  himself.  He 
was  in  full  dress,  too,  and  there  was 
a  sort  of  roguish  smile  about  the 
lips. 

For  fully  five  minutes  Hartfield 
gazed  at  these  two  pictures;  then, 
putting  them  face  downward  on  the 
table,  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand 
and  murmured  softly  :  "  Yes,  the 
same,  the  same.  I  must  not  forget 
that." 

He  rose,  put  the  photographs  back 
in  the  plush  case,  then  placed  this  in 
a  drawer  of  the  desk,  which  he 
locked.  Then  he  took  a  book  from 
the  library  and  read  until  after  ten. 
when  he  started  to  retire.  As  he 
passed  through  the  silent  halls,  Mrs. 
Colgate's  words  at  dinner  recurred 
to  him.  And  now  somehow  he  felt 
as  if  there  was  some  truth  in  them. 
The  place  did  seem  great  and  barrack- 
like to  shelter  him  alone. 

"  But  I  am  not  worthy  of  anything 
else.  I  must  not  think  of  it,"  he  told 
himself. 

When  he  reached  his  bed  chamber 
he  went  to  the  window  and  threw  the 
shutters  open.  There  was  no  moon, 
but  the  stars  were  bright. 
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He  sat  down  on  the  window  sill 
and  was  reminded  of  Peyton  Colgate 
as  he  did  so. 

"  I  wonder  if  that  boy  suspects," 
he  mused.  "  But  he  can't  It  is  only 
a  fancy  of  mine.  But  there  was  that 
slip  about  actresses.  I  must  be  ever 
on  the  alert.  Even  such  a  little 
thing  weighs  as  a  great  one  now." 

He  sighed,  took  one  more  look  at 
Mars,  glowing  red  in  the  heavens, 
then  closed  the  shutters. 

III. 

T  N  a  fortnight's  time  the  new  minis- 
^  ter  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
became  the  talk  of  the  town.  And 
this  not  solely  because  he  proved  to 
be  a  popular  preacher  and  filled  the 
church  at  both  services.  There  was 
another  reason  than  this,  and  it  lay 
in  the  fact  that  his  own  congregation 
was  divided  in  its  opinions  concern- 
ing him.  By  far  the  greater  number 
liked  him  and  right  royally  espoused 
his  cause.  But  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  winning  over  the  prejudiced 
ones. 

"  He's  too  easy  mannered  for  a 
minister,"  said  old  Mrs.  Sleeper. 
"Haven't  you  seen  him  when  he 
bows  to  a  woman  on  the  street  ?  It 
ain't  right  for  a  servant  of  the  Lord 
to  take  his  hat  off  the  way  Mr.  Hart- 
field  does  it." 

"  An'  he  keeps  a  fast  horse  over  at 
the  Hankinses'  livery  stable."  This 
from  Miss  Tagford,  who  had  trea- 
sured up  this  bit  of  news  that  she 
might  spring  it  upon  the  assembled 
ladies  of  the  sewing  circle.  "  He 
nearly  run  over  me  the  other  night 
when  I  was  crossing  the  street.  He 
came  charging  along  like  a  loco- 
motive." 

"  He's  got  money  of  his  own,  I  hear 
tell/'  put  in  Mrs.  Porter. 

"  He'd  better  put  it  into  Bibles  for 
the  heathen  than  horseflesh  for  his 
own  pleasure. "  M  rs.  Robbins  frowned 
darkly  over  the  seam  she  was  stitch- 
ing as  she  spoke.  She  had  never 
forgiven  Hartfield  for  not  noticing 
Dora,  with  her  beautiful  flaxen  curls, 
that  first  Sunday. 

"He  gave  me  ten  dollars  for  our 


missionary  fund  the  other  day,"  Mrs 
Kingsbury  ventured  to  interpose. 

There  was  no  reply  made  to  this, 
except  a  sort  of  "  Umph  "  uttered  by 
two  or  three  of  those  present.  Miss 
Tagford  among  them.  In  spite  of 
Hartfield's  care  his  attentions  to 
Grace  Kingsbury  were  already  the 
occasion  of  remark. 

"  He's  doing  lots  of  good,  I  think," 
now  spoke  up  Mrs.  Brink,  who  was  a 
little  hard  of  hearing.  She  had  not 
quite  caught  the  drift  of  the  last  re- 
marks, but  knew  that  they  were 
talking  about  the  minister.  "We 
never  had  such  big  congregations 
before." 

"But  what  do  people  come  for 
mostly?"  retorted  Mrs.  Robbins. 
"Like  they'd  go  to  a  show.  He 
stands  there  in  the  pulpit  an'  don't 
have  even  the  Bible  in  front  of  him, 
an'  talks  away  fast  as  he  can  about 
the  Lord  loving  everybody,  even  the 
wicked.  Of  course  people  like  to 
hear  that.  They  think  they  can  go 
on  being  wicked  just  the  same  and 
then  step  in  at  the  eleventh  hour." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Robbins,"  broke  in 
Mrs.  Kingsbury,  "  I  don't  think  Mr. 
Hartfield  means  to  preach  that  doc- 
trine." 

"  I  can't  help  what  he  means  to  do. 
I'm  only  tellin'  of  what  he  does." 

"  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  at  the 
funeral  of  Mr.  Hobson  the  other 
day?"  remarked  a  woman  with  a 
thin  nose  and  sharp  lips,  who  had 
not  yet  spoken. 

"  No,  no.  What  was  it  ? "  There 
was  a  general  dropping  of  work  into 
laps  and  an  aeger  leaning  forward  of 
heads,  even  of  those  who  had  never 
professed  any  hostility  toward  the 
new  pastor. 

"  Why,  he  said  that  while  Mr. 
Hobson  may  have  lived  a  life  of  the 
world  there  was  no  limit  to  God's 
mercy.  Wasn't  that  dreadful  to  say, 
right  before  the  widow  too  ?  " 

"  What,  to  let  her  think  her  hus- 
band had  a  chance  of  being  saved  ? " 
inquired  Delia  Mullins. 

"  No,  to  talk  as  if  there  was  any 
doubt  about  it.  *  Don't  speak  noth- 
in'  but  good  of  the  dead,'  says  the 
proverb." 
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"  But  Mr.  Hobson  was  a  very 
wicked  man,"  observed  Mrs.  Kings- 
bury. "I've  heard  him  scoff  at 
churches  and  Sunday  schools  myself. 
I  think  it  was  very  thoughtful  in 
Mr.  Hartfield  to  try  and  give  the 
widow  a  little  comfort." 

Thts  was  a  little  deep  for  Caroline 
Tagford.  She  was  anxious  to  bring 
the  conversation  back  within  the 
lines  of  her  own  comprehension. 

"Catharine  Batters  says  he's  got 
a  place  fixed  up  in  the  third  story  of 
the  parsonage  like  an  acrobat's  in  a 
circus.  There's  a  bag  of  some  sort 
hanging  there,  and  he  goes  up  some- 
times and  punches  it  just  as  if  he 
wished  it  was  a  man's  head." 

Miss  Tagford's  announcement 
created  all  the  stir  she  could  have 
wished,  for  as  yet  the  newest  gym- 
nastic appliances  had  not  penetrated 
to  Newcomb. 

"I  don't  see  what  the  committee 
was  thinkin'  of  when  they  engaged  a 
man  like  him,"  observed  Mrs.  Rob- 
bins,  speaking  in  a  discreetly  low- 
ered tone  so  that  Mrs.  Brink  should 
not  hear.  "  I've  heard  some  of  the 
Baptists  say  they  thought  he'd  split 
the  church  yet." 

"But  the  men  all  like  him,"  spoke 
up  Mrs.  Porter.  "  The  Baptists  are 
only  envious  because  their  minister 
can't  draw  as  big  a  crowd.  My 
Richard  says  he  just  enjoys  Sunday 
comin'  round  so  he  can  hear  Mr. 
Hartfield  preach  again." 

"  Mr.  Colgate  don't  appear  to  enjoy 
him  much,"  rejoined  she  of  the  thin 
lips,  Mrs.  Mason,  "  He  never  comes  to 
prayer  meeting  any  .more,  and  wasn't 
in  church  last  Sunday.  I'm  sure  we 
don't  want  to  lose  him.  We  can't 
afford  it.  He  gives  to  all  our  socie- 
ties." 

"  Not  any  more  than  Mr.  Hartfield 
does  himself,"  put  in  Mrs.  Kingsbury. 
"  We  never  had  a  minister  that  was 
so  liberal." 

"I  wonder  where  he  gets  his 
money,"  said  Mrs.  Robbins.  "  He's 
mighty  close  mouthed  about  his 
family  affairs.  He  don't  get  many  let- 
ters, Sam,  down  at  the  postoffice, 
tells  me." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  observed  Delia 


Mullins,  "that  we  haven't  got  any- 
thing to  do  with  his  family  or  any  of 
that.  He's  doing  more  good  than 
Dr.  Bemis  did." 

"  My,  Delia  Mullins,  how  c^n  you 
talk  like  that.>" 

A  sort  of  shudder  of  horror  ran 
through  the  group  of  malcontents. 
Now  that  Dr.  Bemis  was  gone  he 
was  elevated  to  a  kind  of  pedestal  in 
their  memories.  He  had  left  because 
he  could  not  bring  up  his  large  fam- 
ily on  the  small  salary  the  church 
paid. 

"Wait  till  the  next  communion," 
said  Mrs.  Mason  oracularly.  "Then 
we'll  see." 

They  did  wait  and  saw  ten  young 
men  and  four  young  ladies  brought 
into  the  church.  As  a  rule  this  order, 
under  previous  pastorates,  had  been 
reversed.  More  women  than  men 
were  added  to  the  rolls.  But  as  Mrs. 
Porter  observed,  Mr.  Hartfield  was  a 
great  favorite  with  the  male  portion 
of  the  congregation.  They  were  all 
glad  to  have  him  call  upon  them  at 
their  stores,  and  with  the  young  men 
especially  he  was  in  great  demand. 
He  helped  them  organize  an  associ- 
ation of  their  own,  and  it  was  from 
this  mainly  that  the  new  members 
had  been  recruited. 

The  church  had  certainly  never 
been  in  a  more  prosperous  con- 
dition. Even  Mr.  Colgate's  luke- 
warm interest  in  its  affairs  since  the 
new  minister's  advent  did  not  affect 
its  financial  standing.  Mr.  Hart- 
field's  liberality  counterbalanced  the 
merchant's  falling  off  in  generosity, 
and  the  contributions  to  the  various 
boards  showed  no  decrease. 

But  as  the  Young  Men's  association 
prospered  and  a  Boys*  Club  was 
undertaken  in  connection  therewith, 
Mr.  Hartfield  became  earnestly  desir- 
ous to  build  or  rent  a  structure  as  a 
sort  of  club  house  for  the  latter.  To 
this  end  he  proposed  that  the  young 
men  get  up  an  entertainment  to  be 
held  in  the  town  hall. 

"  If  you  can  get  some  talent  in  the 
musical  line,"  he  told  them,  "  I  will 
agree  to  give  a  short  lecture  on  some 
popular  subject." 

The  members  of  the  association 
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took  hold  of  the  work  with  enthus- 
iasm, and  on  the  appointed  evening 
the  hall  was  crowded  at  fifty  cents 
a  head.  It  wasn't  the  music  that 
had  attracted  the  throng,  either ;  it 
was  the  anticipation  of  a  rare  treat 
in  hearing  the  popular  young  pastor 
lecture.  He  had  not  announced  his 
subject  beforehand,  and  when  he 
stepped  to  the  front  of  the  platform, 
and  stated  that  he  would  give  the 
boys  and  their  friends  some  idea  of 
cowboy  life  on  the  plains  of  Texas, 
there  was  a  ripple  of  excitement 
through  the  rows  of  seats. 

And  what  a  **  talk  "  that  was  !  His 
gestures  were  as  eloquent  as "  his 
tongue;  he  acted  out  many  of  the 
scenes  he  described  with  consummate 
ability.  One  could  almost  imagine 
himself  on  the  wide  prairies  of  the 
Lone  Star  State,  astride  of  a  buck- 
ing broncho,  with  a  stampeded  herd 
of  cattle  on  one  side  and  a  hostile 
band  of  Indians  charging  down  upon 
the  other.  The  applause  when  he 
had  finished  fairly  shook  the  building. 

The  boys  especially  were  delighted. 
It  was  fortunate  the  lecture  was  the 
last  thing  on  the  programme.  They 
could  never  have  remained  quietly 
in  their  seats  to  listen  to  anything 
else.  But  Mrs.  Robbins,  Mrs.  Mason, 
Miss  Tagford  and  a  few  others  were 
scandalized.  They  went  about  for 
days  thereafter  with  uplifted  hands 
declaring  that  they  were  never  so 
shocked  in  tfieir  lives  as  when  they 
saw  their  minister  cutting  up  mon- 
key tricks  in  public  like  a  mounte- 
bank. 

"  Why,  he  almost  swore  there  once 
or  twice,"  Mrs.  Robbins  affirmed. 
'Tm  so  glad  I  didn't  take  my  Dora." 

Of  course  Mr.  Hartfield  'did  not 
fail  to  hear  some  of  these  comments. 
But  they  moved  him  not  at  all.  He 
was  surer  of  himself  now  than  when 
he  first  arrived  in  Newcomb.  He 
could  not  help  seeing  that  a  great 
deal  of  good  was  being  done  under 
his  ministry.  He  determined  that  he 
would  not  allow  a  few  grumblers  to 
disturb  him. 

His  intimacy  with  the  Kingsburys 
had  been  quietly  progressing.  With 
a  riper  acquaintance  his  admiration 


for  Grace  deepened  into  something 
that  he  was  almost  fearful  of  an- 
alyzing. 

I'm  not  worthy,"  he  would  mur- 
mur to  himself  in  the  solitude  of  his 
study  when  the  theme  would  insist 
on  intruding  itself  into  his  mind. 
**  To  have  saved  myself  *  so  as  by  fire ' 
is  enough,  without  seeking  to  permit 
the  smell  of  the  smoke  to  touch  the 
garments  of  another." 

Late  in  June  Mr.  Kingsbury  died  ; 
the  mother  and  daughter  were  left 
alone.  In  his  capacity  as  pastor  he 
was  necessarily  oftenerat  the  cottage 
after  this  event  than  had  been  his 
custom.  He  found  himself,  regret- 
fully be  it  added,  drawn  more  and 
more  each  day  to  the  sweet  girl 
whose  fine  character  shone  more 
beautiful  in  this  hour  of  affliction. 

But  Hartfield  was  not  as  a  rule  a  vis- 
iting man.  That  was  one  of  the  objec- 
tions the  discontented  spirits  raised 
against  him.  They  said  he  was  not 
enough  of  a  shepherd — that  he  didn't 
go  round  and  visit  the  lambs  of  the 
flock. 

"But  he's  roped  in  a  lot  of  the 
buttin'  old  goats,"  irreverent  Jimmy 
Clarkson,  the  bar  room  loafer,  ob- 
served when  he  heard  about  it. 

Indeed,  so  magnetic  a  power  did 
Mr.  Hartfield  appear  to  exercise  over 
the  men  of  the  town  that  Jimmy 
sometimes  trembled  in  his  shoes  for 
fear  he  might  be  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence himself  and  turned  into  a 
decent  man. 

The  minister  electrified  the  con- 
gregation one  morning  by  reminding 
them  after  the  sermon  that  Paul  said 
there  were  "diversities  of  gifts."  He 
added  that  while  he  hoped  never  to 
fail  in  his  duty  to  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless  he  had  not  proposed  to  be- 
come a  social  pastor. 

"Umph,  he  might  well  say  he 
don't  fail  in  his  duty  to  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless,"  commented  Mrs. 
Robbins.  "  But  he  lets  that  schem- 
ing Mrs.  Kingsbury  and  her  daughter 
stand  for  the  whole  lot  of  'em." 

Whether  it  was  because  this  speech 
came  to  his  ears  or  not,  certain  it 
was  that  for  several  weeks  Mr.  Hart- 
field kfept  studiously  away  from  the 
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Kingsbury  cottage.  He  saw  Grace 
and  her  mother  every  Sunday  at 
church  and  on  Wednesday  night  at 
prayer  meeting.  At  one  of  these  last 
services,  towards  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer, Grace  came  alone.  It  was  a 
very  hot  night,  and  but  few  people 
were  out.  During  Elder  Brink's 
prayer  low  thunder  mutterings  could 
be  heard  and  when  dismissal  time 
came  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents. 
Mrs.  Mason,  who  lived  some  dis- 
tance from  the  church,  had  come  in  a 
covered  wagon. 

"  Get  in  with  me  and  Til  take  you 
home,"  she  said  to  three  or  four  of 
the  ladies. 

They  were  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  invitation,  and  the  carri- 
age presently  drove  off,  leaving 
Grace  Kingsbury  the  only  woman 
left  to  peer  anxiously  out  into  the 
darkness  to  see  if  there  was  no 
chance  of  a  cessation  in  the  down- 
pour. 

**  I  have  an  umbrella  in  the  pulpit 
room.  Let  me  get  it  and  take  you 
home." 

Mr.  Hartfield  had  come  up  with 
outstretched  hand. 

Before  she  could  reply  he  had  gone 
out  through  the  door  that  gave  en- 
trance to  the  church.  He  was  back 
in  half  a  minute  with  the  umbrella. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  escorted 
her  home  since  that  first  Sunday. 
When  they  reached  the  porch  of  the 
cottage, 

"  I'm  ever  so  much  obliged,  Mr. 
Hartfield,"  said  Grace.  "  Won't  you 
come  in  awhile?  Mother  has  gone 
to  bed.  She  was  quite  worn  out  with 
the  heat  today." 

Hartfield,  as  he  accepted  the  in- 
vitation and  stepped  into  the  hall- 
way, experienced  a  sort  of  fierce  joy 
in  his  heart.  He  had  not  realized  till 
this  moment,  when  chance  had  given 
him  this  unexpected  tete-d-tete  with 
the  girl,  how  endeared  she  had  be- 
come to  him.  They  spoke  on  com- 
monplace matters  for  the  first  few 
minutes.  Somehow  a  sort  of  restraint 
seemed  to  be  upon  them  both  to- 
night— a  restraint  that  impelled  them 
not  to  be  silent,  but  to  talk  ani- 
matedly on  matters  of  a  local' nature 


to  which  they  did  not  as  a  rule  pay- 
much  attention.  But  a  reference  to  the 
progress  the  young  men  were  mak- 
ing with  their  Boys'  Club  gave 
Grace  the  opportunity  to  remark 
that  this  gratifying  result  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  sympathy  Hart- 
field gave  them  in  all  their  efforts, 
working  with  them  as  if  he  were  one 
of  themselves. 

"  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  you  make  such  a  suc- 
cessful minister,"  she  added. 

"Do  you  really  think  I  make  a 
success  of  my  work.  Miss  Kingsbury? 
Frankly  now  ? " 

Hartfield 's  voice  had  taken  on  a 
serious  tone,  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  lighter  one  in  which  till  now 
they  had  both  been  speaking. 

"  Yes,  I  most  certainly  do  think  so, 
Mr.  Hartfield." 

"  But  there  are  those  who  do  not 
agfree  with  you.  I  am  not  blind  to 
the  fact  that  I  have  estranged  several 
people  in  the  church.  Was  it  so  in 
Dr.  Bemis's  time  ?  Did  he  have  so 
many  enemies  as  I  ?  " 

**No,  but  neither  did  he  have  so 
many  friends.  His  character  was  not 
positive  enough  to  make  enemies. 
He  was  too  easy  to  get  along  with. 
You  know  there  have  been  as  many 
additions  in  the  three  months  you 
have  been  here  as  in  a  whole  year  un- 
der him." 

There  was  silence  for  an  instant. 
Without,  the  rain  beat  on  the  tin 
roof  of  the  porch  with  a  continuous 
roar,  and  the  thunder  was  almost  in- 
cessant, but  gradually  growing  less 
loud.    Then  Hartfield  went  on: 

**  You  said  a  little  while  ago  that  I 
was  sympathetic.  If  that  is  so  how 
does  it  come  about  that  I  have  made 
so  many  of  the  people  here  dissatis- 
fied with  me?" 

"  Because  you  don't  appeal  to  their 
natures,  which  are  too  narrow  to 
take  in  the — the — "  Grace  paused 
and  dropped  her  eyes.  She  realized 
that  what  she  was  about  to  add 
would  be  an  expression  of  her  own 
personal  opinion  of  the  minister. 

"  But  I  ought  to  reach  them  in  some 
way,"  he  broke  in,  apparently  ignor- 
ing her  unfinished  sentence.    "Am  I 
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too  proud,  too  anxious  to  have  my 
own  way  in  everything  ?  Remember, 
I  have  no  one  to  advise  me  in  these 
matters.  I  can't  talk  to  some  mem- 
bers of  the  church  about  others. 
That  is,  not  in  the  way  that  I  can 
talk  with  you." 

Grace  Kingsbury's  heart  throbbed 
quickly.  For  weeks  she  had  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  her  feeling  for 
this  man  was  a  deeper  one  than  be- 
longed to  one  who  was  simply  her 
pastor.  With  all  the  powers  at  her 
command  she  had  sought  to  hide 
this  fact  from  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
from  the  knowledge  of  her  mother, 
even  from  herself.  He  was  too  far 
above  her  for  her  to  dare  to  hope. 
Her  eyes  dropped  to  the  floor  again 
now  as  he  spoke  the  last  words.  She 
was  afraid  of  what  he  might  see  in 
them,  even  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
one  lamp  that  was  standing  on  the 
center  table. 

The  rain  was  now  falling  more 
lightly ;  the  thunder  had  almost 
ceased. 

Hartfield  rose. 

"I  ought  to  be  going,"  he  said. 
"No." 

There  was  a  pleading  note,  almost 
a  beseeching  one,  in  Grace's  voice, 
but  she  rose  too.  Hartfield  took  a 
step  nearer  to  her. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  go,"  he  went  on, 
**but — Grace,  can  you  not  see  that 
you  fill  my  heart  ?  I  want  you  to 
take  it  and  direct  its  purposes.  Will 
yoQ?" 

He  bent  his  head  towards  hers. 
She  was  still  looking  down.  Sud- 
denly she  raised  her  eyes.  The 
blended  love  and  happiness  that 
Hartfield  read  in  them  thrilled  him 
through  and  through. 

"  Am  I  worthy  to  do  this  ?  "  she  said 
softly. 

His  answer  was  to  fold  her  in  his 
arms. 

"  It  is  I  who  am  the  unworthy  one, 
Grace  dear,"  he  whispered.  "My 
past  is  still  back  of  me.  All  the 
good  that  I  do  in  the  present  cannot 
blot  that  out  of  my  memory.  Will 
you  take  me  on  trust,  for  what  I  am, 
for  what  I  mean  to  be  ? " 

"I  trust  you  fully — love  and  honor 


you  with  all  my  heart.  Is  not  that 
enough  ? " 

IV. 

T^HE  clock  in  the  Episcopal  belfry 
^  was  tolling  ten  when  Hartfield 
left  the  Kingsbury  cottage.  He 
walked  quickly  through  the  deserted 
streets.  He  was  not  in  a  hurry  to 
get  back  to  the  parsonage  for  any 
special  work  awaiting  him  there.  It 
seemed  that  he  must  move  rapidly  or 
be  left  behind  by  the  tumultuous 
rush  of  his  thoughts. 

It  had  stopped  raining  and  the  air 
was  much  cooler  than  it  had  been 
before  the  storm.  Here  and  there 
the  clouds  had  parted,  exposing 
patches  of  starry  sky  to  view.  Hart- 
field noticed  one  of  these  and  recall- 
ed the  night  he  had  sat  in  the  win- 
dow and  looked  up  at  the  heavens  at 
the  close  of  his  first  day  in  Newcomb. 

"Did  I  imagine  then,"  he  asked 
himself,  "that  I  would  do  what  I 
have  done  tonight 

The  parsonage  had  never  seemed 
so  quiet  to  him  as  it  did  now  when 
he  entered  it. 

"  But  there  will  be  life  here  soon," 
he  murmured,  "and  happiness — and 
love." 

There  was  a  pallor  on  his  face 
in  the  darkness  that  seemed  to  belie 
the  silent  words  on  his  lips.  He 
went  to  his  own  room  and  sat  down 
in  a  chair  by  the  open  window. 

"She  loves  me,"  this  was  his 
thought.  "  I  should  never  have  said 
what  I  did  had  I  not  seen  that.  And 
then — ah,  I  am  but  human — my  own 
love  hurried  me  on,  and  now  I  am 
bound  to  her,  while  " 

He  shut  his  lips  tightly  together. 
His  fingers  clinched  and  unclinched 
themselves. 

"  The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited 
upon  the  children,  aye,  they  are 
visited  upon  themselves,  and  bitter 
are  the  fruits.  But  she  trusts  me. 
Yes,  but  if  she  knew  all,  what  then  ? 
Would  she  recoil  from  me,  say  that  I 
had  deceived  her,  that  I  was  not 
worthy  of  any  woman's  love,  not 
worthy  to  teach  others  the  way  of 
truth  and  duty?" 
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A  look  of  anguish  came  into  his 
face.  The  perspiration  was  thick 
upon  his  forehead,  but  he  seemed  to 
take  no  note  of  it. 

**  And  I  was  so  happy  for  a  little 
while  tonight  when  I  forgot !  But 
how  could  I  forget  ?  Is  not  my 
present  manner  of  living,  in  such  a 
contrast  to  what  I  had  planned  for 
myself,  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
reason  for  it?  Ah,  but  love  is  blind 
and  deaf,  everything^  but  dumb,  for 
it  can  cause  the  dullest  to  frame  in 
words  the  passions  in  the  breast,  can 
hurry  on  to  an  avowal  him  who  has 
no  right  to  speak." 

Striving  to  bring  his  mind  down  to 
quieter  contemplation,  he  endeavored 
to  recall  in  their  order  all  the  events 
of  the  evening  from  the  moment 
when  he  had  offered  to  escort  Grace 
Kingsbury  home.  Then  he  tried  to 
realize  what  would  be  his  feelings  if 
he  had  become  conscious  that  the 
girl  cared  for  him  and  had  himself  re- 
mained silent. 

"Ought  I  to  cause  her  to  suffer 
for  a  sin  that  was  all  my  own  ?  And 
now  that  I  have  committed  myself 
must  I  become  a  trifler,  go  and  tell 
her,  after  I  have  made  her  put  into 
words  her  love,  that  I  cannot  take  it 
— because,  because  of  a  rash  act  once 
in  my  life  ?  And  then  we  shall  both 
suffer,  her  faith  mayhap  will  be  tried, 
and  I — I  shall  be  like  a  ship  at  sea 
without  its  guiding  star,  I  shall  de- 
spise myself,  nor  dare  ever  again 
stand  in  that  pulpit  and  speak  to  the 
people  I  have  sought  to  help." 

He  leaned  forward  till  his  chin 
rested  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  His 
eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the  heavens, 
across  which  white  clouds  were  now 
skurrying  as  if  hastening  to  remove 
all  traces  of  the  storm  and  prepare 
a  flawless  sky  for  the  morrow.  The 
winds  that  caused  these  to  speed 
along  also  stirred  the  leaves  of  the 
oak  that  grew  up  just  outside  the 
window.  The  gentle  rustling  seem- 
ed in  some  sense  to  Hartfield  a  com- 
panionship. The  sounds  carried 
him  far  back  to  the  days  of  his  boy- 
hood, when  he  used  to  imagine  that 
all  the  silent  forces  of  nature  had 
voices  with  which  they  could  speak 


to  those  human  beings  whose  ears 
were  attuned  to  comprehend  them. 
He  had  been  wont  to  make  up  long 
stories  of  what  the  winds  and  the 
waves,  the  roll  of  the  thunder  and 
the  rippling  of  the  mountain  brook 
would  talk  to  him  about. 

Recalling  this  brought  back  to 
him  other  memories  of  his  boyhood 
— of  -that  young  boyhood  when  all 
was  innocence  and  trust,  when  the 
world  seemed  so  big,  and  to  look  for- 
ward to  when  he  would  be  a  man 
appeared  like  peering  into  the  future 
of  some  other  person  who  had  not 
yet  been  born.  And  it  was  just  this 
way  now  when  he  looked  back.  Not 
one  of  the  great  things  he  had 
planned  to  do  had  he  brought  to 
accomplishment.  Instead — what  did 
he  see  on  gazing  down  the  way — a 
short  way,  too,  it  was  comparatively 
— he  had  come?  Nothing  but  de- 
struction, a  pulling  down  of  ideals, 
an  overturning  of  laws,  a  mad  de- 
termination to  gratify  desire  at  the 
expense  of  all  else — all  this  from  the 
dawn  of  manhood  to  six  short  years 
ago. 

Then  he  had  faced  the  other  way 
and  now  was  just  beginning  to  find 
fruit  of  quite  another  sort  when  the 
sowing  of  his  old  days  of  reckless- 
ness confronted  him. 

"As  ye  sow  ye  must  reap,"  he 
quoted  to  himself,  and  for  a  while 
he  seemed  not  to  hear  the  leaves 
moved  gently  by  the  summer  breeze, 
but  in  his  ears  there  lingered  yet  the 
crash  of  the  thunder  crying  "  Atone  ! 
Atone  !  " 

He  rose  and  crossed  the  floor  to 
stand  for  an  instant  under  a  painting 
that  hung  on  the  wall  opposite  the 
window.  It  was  that  of  a  woman 
some  thirty  five  years  of  age,  with 
eyes  like  his,  that  seemed  to  look 
down  at  him  now  as  he  stood  be- 
neath them  in  the  darkness. 

"  Ah,  mother,"  he  murmured  softly, 
"if  I  had  had  you  longer  need  it 
have  come  to  this  ?  What  shall  I  do  ? 
Have  I  not  done  penance  enough, 
must  I  go  through  life  denied  the 
happiness  that  is  given  to  other  men 
because  of  a  moment's  folly?  A 
moment — yes,  it  comes  vividly  before 
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me  again.  The  music,  the  floating 
forms  of  the  dancers,  the  fumes  of 
the  wine  mounting  to  my  head,  the 
seductive  tones  of  a  woman's  voice 
reaching  my  ear,  the  daring,  the 
abandon  of  youth !  Was  there  any 
thought  of  God  in  it  all?  Ah  no, 
no,  it  was  blasphemy." 

He  began  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  floor.  He  stopped  presently  to 
draw  forth  his  watch,  and  press  the 
spring  of  the  repeating  bell.  In 
silvery  chimes  twelve  strokes  rang 
out,  succeeded  by  a  solitary  one.  It 
was  after  midnight. 

Hartfield  stepped  to  the  window 
and  looked  out  towards  the  east. 
He  wished  that  he  could  delay  the 
dawning  of  another  day.  He  felt 
that  he  could  not  bear  the  sunlight 
with  his  mind  given  over  to  the  chaos 
that  now  reigned  there. 

But  why  must  there  be  chaos? 
What  if  he  went  to  Grace  on  the 
morrow  and  told  her  and  her  mother 
everything?  He  would  abide  by 
their  decision ;  he  must  abide  by  it. 
Then,  if  they  felt  that  his  atonement 
was  not  yet  complete,  he  would  ac- 
cept the  verdict  and  strive  to  bear  its 
burden.  On  the -other  hand,  should 
they  agree  with  the  conviction  that 
was  now  coming  over  his  own  spirit, 
that  the  past  was  dead,  that  he  ought 
not  to  let  it  live  by  being  faithful  to 
one  of  its  memories,  then  this  know- 
ledge, shared  between  these  three, 
would  bind  them  closer  to  one 
another. 

A  sigh  escaped  him  ;  but  it  was 
one  of  relief.  At  last  it  seemed  as  if 
light  had  come  to  him.  At  any  rate 
one  path  of  duty  was  marked  out 
straight  before  him. 

He  started  to  close  the  shutters 
before  lighting  his  lamp.  The  clouds 
bad  all  disappeared  ;  the  stars  shone 
down  unhindered.  Hartfield  took  it 
as  an  omen  of  good  and  turned  away, 
noting  not  that  Mars  glowed  tonight 
.  with  a  slightly  deeper  tinge. 

V. 

T^HE  news  of  the  minister's  en- 
gagement to  Grace  Kingsbury 
flew  through  the  congregation  like 


wildfire.  Exactly  how  ft  got  out 
those  most  deeply  interested  could 
never  ascertain.  Certainly  Hartfield 
did  not  tell  any  one ;  neither  did 
Grace  or  her  mother.  The  only  sup- 
position Hartfield  could  form  in  the 
matter  was  that  old  Mr.  Briggs,  the 
sexton,  who  had  seen  them  go  away 
together  under  the  same  umbrella 
that  Wednesday  night,  had  jumped 
at  conclusions  which  he  took  no 
pains  to  keep  to  himself.  And  now 
that  the  thing  was  known,  he  was 
just  as  glad  that  he  had  not  been 
obliged  to  announce  it  formally. 

The  majority  of  the  congregation 
were  pleased.  They  thought  it  the 
right  thing  for  the  pastor  to  be 
married  and  have  some  one  to  enter- 
tain callers.  And  the  Kingsburys, 
though  they  had  not  lived  in  the 
town  as  long  as  some  others,  and  had 
always  kept  a  great  deal  to  them- 
selves, were  of  very  good  family,  it 
was  understood.  But  Miss  Tagford 
was  particularly  acrimonious  in  her 
discussion  of  the  affair. 

"That  Grace  was  always  a  for- 
ward piece,"  she  declared,  **  for  all 
she  pretended  to  be  so  modest,  not  ^ 
wantin'  to  stay  an'  listen  to  talk  that  * 
was  plenty  good  enough  for  other 
folks  to  hear.  She  was  fishin'  for  the 
minister  all  the  time." 

She  went  around  to  call  on  Cathar- 
ine Batters  the  very  day  she  heard 
the  news.  To  be  sure  Catharine  was 
only  a  servant,  but  she  had  lived  in 
the  town  a  long  time,  once  next 
door  to  the  Tagfords.  Caroline 
considered  it  her  Christian  duty  not 
to  drop  her  acquaintance  because 
reverses  had  come  to  the  family.  It 
may  be  noted  that  this  obligation 
did  not  rest  so  heavily  upon  her  dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  Bemises'  occu- 
pancy of  the  parsonage. 

Miss  Tagford  chose  the  hour  for 
her  call  when  she  knew  the  minister 
would  be  at  a  funeral  in  the  next 
town.  She  saw  Catharine  at  an 
upper  window,  sweeping  the  study. 
Miss  Tagford  marched  into  the  house 
without  the  formality  of  knocking 
and  went  straight  up  stairs. 

"Well,  Catharine,"  she  said,  drop- 
ping down  on  the  lounge  and  fanning 
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herself  with  a  magazine  she  had 
picked  up,  "this  is  strange  news 
about  Mr.  Hartfield." 

"It  is  that,  Sister  Tagford." 
Catharine  had  been  brought  up  a 
Methodist.  "  You  could  a'  knocked 
me  over  with  a  straw  out  of  my 
broom  when  I  heard  it." 

"  When  are  they  going  to  be 
married,  do  you  know  ?"  Miss  Tag- 
ford  went  on.  She  believed  in  the 
principle  that  if  there  is  anything  you 
want  to  find  out,  you  should  ask 
about  it. 

"  Laws,  I  don't  know  nothin'  about 
it.  You  don't  expect  Mr.  Hartfield 
would  open  his  heart  to  me,  do  you? 
Why,  things  might  have  gone  on 
this  way  for  a  month  before  Fd  have 
known  he  was  in  love,  if  the  butcher's 
boy  hadn't  told  me  this  morning. 
Of  course  I  pretended  I  knew  all 
about  it.  I  wasn't  goin'  to  have  the 
Tvinses  suppose  I  wasn't  up  to 
everything  that  went  on  in  this 
house." 

"Then  he  don't  act  like  an  en- 
gaged man,  Catharine  ? " 

Miss  Tagford  was  taking  in  every- 
thing in  the  room  with  an  eager  eye 
as  she  spoke.  She  had  never  before 
penetrated  to  this  part  of  the  house, 
and  was  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  her  opportunity. 

"  Not  a  bit.  But  he  was  always  a 
little  queer,  you  know,  so  maybe 
there's  no  chance  for  him  to  change 
any." 

Catharine  was  dusting  the  desk 
as  she  spoke  and  now  looked  up 
from  her  work  with  a  little  exclama- 
tion. 

"  I  never  knowed  him  to  do  this 
before,  though,"  she  said.  "  Go  out 
an'  leave  his  key  in  the  drawer.  He 
always  keeps  this  side  of  the  desk 
tight  locked.  But  he  was  goin*  to 
take  Miss  Grace  to  the  funeral  with 
him  this  afternoon.  It  must  a'  turned 
his  head  a  little  after  all." 

"  You  say  he  always  keeps  that 
side  of  his  desk  locked,  Catharine." 
Miss  Tagford  had  risen  and  come 
over  to  the  center  of  the  room.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  desk  with 
longing  desire.  "  What  do  you  sup- 
pose he's  got  in  there  ?  "  she  went  on. 


"  Something  he  don't  want  people  to 
know  about,  I'll  be  bound." 

"Oh,  I  guess  it  ain't  nothin' 
much,"  retorted  Catharine,  who, 
whatever  other  faults  she  may  have 
possessed,  was  not  overburdened 
with  curiosity. 

At  this  moment  a  ring  at  the  bell 
called  her  down  stairs.  A  gleam  of 
malicious  pleasure  came  into  Miss 
Tagford *s  eyes  when  she  saw  that 
she  was  alone. 

"I  think  I  ought  to  make  sure 
about  this  thing,"  she  murmured. 
"  As  a  member  of  the  church  it's  my 
duty  to  find  out  about  it.  A  minister 
oughtn't  to  have  any  secrets  from  his 
people." 

She  made  a  sudden  dart  at  the 
drawer  and  pulled  it  open.  A  look 
of  disappointment  overspread  her 
face  as  at  first  glance  it  seemed  to 
contain  nothing  but  sermon  paper. 
But  she  put  her  hand  down  among 
the  mass  to  a  spot  where  something 
seemed  to  be  tucked  in  between  two 
of  the  sheets.  She  felt  two  pieces  of 
heavy  card  board.  With  a  fast  beat- 
ing heart  she  drew  them  out  and 
found  them  to  be  cabinet  sized 
photographs.  They  were  the  two 
portraits  Hartfield  had  gazed  at  so 
earnestly  at  the  close  of  his  first 
Sunday  in  Newcomb. 

Miss  Tagford  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  with  a  thrill  of  delight  at 
her  mischief  loving  heart,  as  soon  as 
she  had  recognized  Hartfield  in  one 
of  them.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  just 
unlocked  Bluebeard's  secret  chamber. 
The  pictures  had  been  fastened  to- 
gether, face  inward,  with  a  rubber 
band.  She  took  a  good  look  and 
then  put  them  back  before  Catharine 
returned.  She  did  not  stay  long 
after  that.  She  felt  that  already  she 
had  learned  far  more  than  she  had 
hoped  to  find  out  when  she  went  up 
to  the  minister's  study. 

Who  could  that  woman  in  the  low 
cut  dress  be  ?  Was  it  possible  that 
Mr.  Hartfield  had  been  married  once 
and  that  this  was  his  first  wife  ?  No, 
that  could  not  be,  she  decided,  for 
what  reason  would  there  be  then  for 
his  keeping  the  pictures  hidden  in 
that  way  ?  And  a  portrait  of  himself 
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was  kept  along  with  it.  Evidently 
the  woman  was  some  one  with  whom 
he  was  very  closely  associated. 

**  Maybe  he's  married  now."  Miss 
Ta§rford*s  heart  almost  stopped  beat- 
ing as  this  idea  flashed  into  her 
mind.  What  if  this  should  be  so 
and  she  should  be  the  one  to  prove 
to  Mr.  Hartfield's  admirers  that  he 
was  a  scoundrel  ? 

But  how  could  she  do  this  ?  She 
could  not  very  well  go  around  and 
tell  people  that  she  had  been  looking 
among  the  minister's  private  papers 
and  discovered  something  that  com- 
promised him.  She  could  throw  out 
hints,  however,  and  dark  ones,  too, 
and  with  this  object  in  mind  she  now 
turned  her  steps  towards  Mrs.  Rob- 
bins's. 

Mrs.  Robbins  was  just  starting 
down  the  street  to  do  some  shopping, 
but  Miss  Tagford  said  she  would 
walk  along,  as  she  wanted  to  see  if 
they  would  tin  over  an  old  saucepan 
for  her  at  Colgate's. 

"  Of  course  you've  heard  the  news 
about  the  minister?"  she  began,  be- 
fore they  had  gone  twenty  rods 
together. 

**  No,  what  new  piece  of  nonsense 
has  he  been  up  to  now  ? "  rejoined 
Mrs.  Robbins.  "  Is  he  goin'  to  give 
a  lecture  on  how  to  train  for  the 
circus  ?  " 

**  No,  he's  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Grace  Kingsbury."  The  old  maid 
came  out  with  the  announcement  in 
a  burst,  as  if  fearful  they  might  meet 
some  one,  if  she  waited,  who  would 
rob  her  of  the  pleasure  of  telling  it. 

"  Of  all  things  !  Well,  I  wish  her 
joy  of  him.  A  nice  sort  of  family 
man  he'll  make."  The  slight  put 
upon  her  Dora  still  rankled  in  Mrs. 
Robbins's  mind. 

"  Well,  he  ought  to  make  a  good 
one  if  practice  goes  for  anything," 
remarked  Miss  Tagford  mysteriously. 

"  Practice !  What  do  you  mean 
by  that,  Caroline?"  Mrs.  Robbins 
turned  a  mystified  countenance  to- 
ward her  companion. 

**  Oh,  I've  heard  a  thing  or  two," 
responded  Miss  Tagford  with  a 
slight  toss  of  the  head.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  of  course,  she  had  heard 


nothing;  it  was  what  her  prying  eyes 
had  seen  on  which  she  had  based  her 
statement. 

"  What  have  you  heard  ? "  persisted 
Mrs.  Robbins. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  make  trouble," 
responded  the  old  maid.  "  But  I'll 
tell  you,  Mrs.  Robbins,  in  confidence, 
mind.  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  Mr. 
Hartfield  were  a  married  man." 

"Caroline  Tagford!"  ejaculated 
the  other.  "  How  did  you  find  it 
out?   Who  is  she?" 

"  I  didn't  find  it  out,  I  tell  you.  I 
don't  know  who  it  is,  but  she's 
mighty  bold  lookin',  all  dressed  up 
and  her  neck  showin' ! " 

"  Mercy  sakes,  Caroline,  what  are 
you  talking  about  ?  You  must  have 
seen  the  woman." 

Miss  Tagford  saw  that  she  had 
committed  an  indiscretion. 

"  Hush,  don't  say  anything,"  she 
retorted,  "Just  wait  and  see  what 
will  come  of  it.  Here's  Colgate's. 
Good  by.  I'll  see  you  at  church 
tomorrow." 

As  may  be  readily  conceived  Mrs. 
Robbins  was  greatly  stirred  up  by 
the  hints  dropped  by  Miss  Tagford. 
She  thought  about  it  all  night,  and 
the  next  morning  after  service 
sought  out  the  old  maid  and  tried  to 
get  some  more  facts  from  her.  But 
Miss  Tagford  maintained  a  myste- 
rious reserve  and  went  about  with 
her  head  in  the  air  as  if  she  were  a 
very  exalted  personage. 

Hartfield  and  Grace  meantime 
were  dwelling  in  the  lovers*  Paradise. 

"  It  seems  as  if  you  are  the  one  I 
have  been  looking  for  all  my  life," 
he  once  told  her.  "  If  you  had  not 
cared  for  me,  I  do  not  know  what  I 
should  have  done.  My  nature  is  a 
strong  one,  you  know,  and  when  I 
I  love  it  is  with  all  my  heart." 

"  I  can't  realize  it  yet  sometimes," 
was  her  reply.  "That  out  of  all 
the  others  you  should  have  cared  for 
me. 

"  Don't  say  that,  Grace.  It  argues 
very  poor  taste  on  my  part  to  intimate 
that  there  is  anybody  else  who  could 
attract  me." 

It  was  shortly  after  this  episode 
that  the  event  of  Miss  Tagford  s  life 
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occurred.  A  cousin  of  hers  who  had 
married  years  before  and  gone  East 
to  live  wrote  to  her  stating  that  her 
husband  had  secured  a  position  as 
clerk  at  one  of  the  big  hotels  on 
Lake  George,  where  she  would  be 
pleased  to  have  Caroline  come  and 
make  her  a  two  weeks'  visit.  They 
had  a  cottage  close  by  the  hotel 
where  they  took  boarders,  but  if 
Caroline  didn't  mind  sleeping  with 
Matilda  she  was  welcome  to  come. 

Of  course  Miss  Tagford  "didn't 
mind."  She  was  so  elated  at  the 
prospect  of  "going  a  visiting"  that 
she  forgot  for  a  time  the  startling 
discovery  she  had  made  in  the 
minister's  study.  But  she  recalled 
it  in  every  detail  when  she  reached 
her  cousin's,  and  "entertained"  her 
hostess  by  the  hour  with  her  specu- 
lations on  the  matter. 

"Depend  upon  it,  Emma,"  she 
would  say,  "  there's  something  very 
queer  about  the  thing.  Why,  the 
man  got  to  talking  about  actresses 
on  the  way  home  from  church  after 
his  first  service.  I  sometimes  think 
it's  my  duty  to  go  to  that  Kingsbury 
girl  and  tell  her  up  and  down  that 
she'd  better  make  some  inquiry  about 
the  man  she's  engaged  to  before  she 
marries  him." 

"  But  you  haven't  any  proof  that 
he's  done  anything  wrong,  Caroline," 
her  cousin  would  retort.  "  That 
picture  may  be  a  photograph  of  his 
sister."  • 

"  Sister  !  Then  what  does  he  want 
to  keep  it  hid  away  secretly  for  ?  " 

"She  may  be  dead  and — and  he 
thinks  of  her  as  sort  of  sacred. 
Can't  you  imagine  how  it  would  be, 
Caroline  ?" 

"No,  I  can't.  There's  James 
Cadmus.  I'm  sure  I  thought  every- 
thing of  him  an'  1  don't  keep  his 
picture  tucked  away  out  of  sight." 

In  spite  of  her  concern  about  the 
minister's  morals.  Miss  Tagford 
managed  to  enjoy  herself  at  Lake 
George.  When  the  visit  was  over 
she  had  only  one  thing  to  regret,  and 
that  was  that  it  had  not  been  possible 
for  her  to  know  beforehand  the  cir- 
cumstance which  was  to  befall  on 
the  last  night  of  her  stay.    It  would 


have  added  such  zest  to  everything 
else  in  the  way  of  anticipation. 

On  this  particular  evening  there 
was  a  hop  at  the  hotel  where  Emma's 
husband  was  employed.  Miss  Tag- 
ford was  prevailed  upon  to  overcome 
her  scruples  against  dancing  suffic- 
iently to  accompany  her  cousin  over 
to  the  piazza,  where  Bartley  procured 
chairs  for  them  in  a  good  location  by 
one  of  the  windows. 

It  was  a  new  environment  for 
Caroline  Tagford.  The  dresses  of 
the  women  in  the  ballroom  were  a 
revelation  to  her, 

"  That's  the  way  that  creature  in 
the  picture  looked,  Emma,"  she 
leaned  forward  to  whisper. 

"Isn't  it  lovely?"  returned  Mrs^ 
Dunham.  "  I'm  so  glad  we  had  this 
before  you  went  home,  Caroline." 

Miss  Tagford  was  not  especially 
enchanted.  She  had  had  better 
times  than  she  was  having,  sitting 
out  there  on  that  draughty  piazza,, 
peeping  through  the  slats  of  a  shutter 
into  a  brilliantly  lighted  room,  watch- 
ing a  lot  of  people  who  were  evi- 
dently enjoying  themselves  more 
than  she  was.  She  was  about  to  pro-^ 
pose  that  they  get  up  and  walk 
around  a  bit  when  she  suddenly^ 
clutched  her  cousin's  arm  with  a 
fierceness  that  made  poor  Emma 
wince. 

"What's  the  matter,  Caroline?'" 
she  exclaimed. 

"  Look,  look  there.  That  woman 
in  the  yellow  satin,  with  them  ribbons 
streaming  down  her  back." 

"Yes,  yes,  what  of  her?" 

"  She's  the  creature  that  the  min- 
ister got  the  picture  of.  She's  older 
lookin',  but  I'm  sure  she's  the  same 
one." 

Miss  Tagford's  hands  were  fairly 
shaking  in  the  excess  of  her  excite- 
ment. Her  throat  had  become  so- 
dry  that  she  could  scarcely  speak. 

"  It  can't  be,  Caroline,  It  must  be 
somebody  that  looks  like  her." 

"Why  can't  it  be,  Emma?  There's 
no  law  against  it,  an'  I'd  know  that 
woman  anywhere.  I  must  speak  to 
her." 

Miss  Tagford  rose  and  began  push- 
ing her  chair  back. 
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"  Sit  down,  Caroline,"  commanded 
her  cousin,  pulling  fiercely  at  her 
shawl.  "You  mustn't  go  in  there. 
You  ain't  dressed." 

"  Ain't  dressed  !  "  Miss  Tagford 
gave  a  contemptuous  sniff.  "I'd  like 
to  know  if  I  ain't  got  more  on  me 
than  them  shameless  creatures.  I 
tell  you  I  must  speak  to  that  woman. 
It's  Providence  has  brought  her  in 
my  way  like  this;  I  mustn't  shirk 
duty  when  it's  marked  out  plain  be- 
fore me." 

**But  what  are  you  going  to  say  to 
her  ?  For  mercy's  sake  do  be  care- 
ful, Caroline.  It  may  cost  Hartley 
his  place." 

Emma  Dunham  had  risen  too,  now, 
and  with  both  hands  clasped  about 
her  cousin's  arm  was  endeavoring  to 
draw  her  back  into  hen  seat. 

"  I  tell  you  I  must  speak  to  her, 
Emma,"  Miss  Tagford  insisted.  "  If 
you  don't  want  to  be  mixed  up  in 
it,  you'd  better  stay  here." 

Mrs.  Dunham,  thinking  that  per- 
haps her  cousin  would  not  be  recog- 
nized as  having  any  connection  with 
her,  decided  that  she  would  act  on 
this  suggestion  and  resumed  her  seat 
just  as  the  other  succeeded  in  forcing 
a  passage  for  herself  between  the  rows 
of  chairs  that  were  banked  up  in 
front  of  every  window. 

Just  how  she  was  going  to  accom- 
plish her  purpose.  Miss  Tagford  had 
not  yet  determined.  She  went  around 
to  the  office  entrance  of  the  hotel 
and  took  up  her  station  near  the 
door  of  the  ballroom.  She  had  lost 
the  woman  now.  She  must  stand 
there  till  she  could  find  her  again. 
She  had  been  dancing  with  an  oldish 
man,  of  military  bearing ;  Miss  Tag- 
ford resolved  to  keep  a  lookout  for 
him  too. 

At  last  she  saw  them  both  again. 
They  had  taken  their  places  in  a 
quadrille  not  very  far  away  from 
the  door.  Miss  Tagford  squeezed 
herself  close  up  to  the  hat  shelf  and 
watched  them.  The  woman  was 
pretty  ;  there  was  no  denying  that. 
She  certainly  looked  a  good  deal  like 
the  photograph.  She  was  very  viva- 
cious, throwing  her  head  back  and 
laughing  up  into  the  face  of  her 


partner.  The  onlookef  in  the  hall 
could  not  speak  to  her  now  and  stop 
the  dance.  She  must  wait  for  a  more 
fitting  opportunity.  Meanwhile  she 
could  think  up  what  she  should  say. 

But  suddenly  some  one  pulled  her 
sleeve  and  called  her  name.  It  was 
Hartley  Dunham,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  what  she  was  doing  there. 

"Can't  you  see  all  you  want  to 
outside  ? "  he  added. 

"  Yes,  but  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
that  woman  there — see,  the  one  in 
yellow,  dancing  with  the  man  that's 
got  the  gray  mustache." 

Hartley  thrust  his  arm  through 
hers  and  drew  her  out  to  the  piazza. 

"  You  can't  speak  to  her  now,"  he 
said.  "  That's  Mrs.  Westerman.  Do 
you  know  her  ?" 

"  No.  Westerman  did  you  say  her 
name  was  ?  Is  that  her  husband 
with  her?" 

"  No,  that's  Colonel  Upton.  But 
if  you  don't  know  her  what  under 
the  sun  did  you  want  to  speak  to  her 
for?   Where's  Em?" 

"Around  where  we  were  sittin*. 
Tell  me  more  about  this  Mrs.  Wester- 
man.   Is  her  husband  here  ? " 

"  No,  she's  a  widow.  She's  spend- 
ing the  summer  here.  She's  from  New 
York." 

"That's  it.  He  used  to  live  in 
New  York." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Caroline? 
Who's  he?" 

"Why,  Mr.  Hartfield,  our  minister 
— the  one  I  was  telling  you  and  Emma 
about.  Mrs.  Westerman  is  the  very 
woman  whose  picture  1  found  in  that 
drawer." 

"Nonsense.  It  can't  be  possible. 
You  told  us  this  was  a  young  girl 
about  eighteen.  Mrs.  Westerman 
must  be  nearly  thirty.  It's  only 
somebody  who  looks  like  her." 

Miss  Tagford  began  to  waver  a 
little  herself  now.  It  would  take  a 
good  deal  of  assurance  to  say  what 
she  wanted  to  that  proud  looking 
woman.  By  this  time  they  had 
reached  Mrs.  Dunham,  who  had  not 
been  able  to  keep  the  chair  her 
cousin  had  vacated. 

"But  I  think  we  had  better 
home  now,"  she  said,  and  with  a  little 
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more  persuasion  they  got  Caroline 
to  abandon  her  purpose  of  seeking 
an  interview  with  Mrs.  Westerman. 
She  admitted  reluctantly  that  possi- 
bly the  woman  was  not  the  one  she 
believed  her  to  be. 

But  she  had  gained  at  least  one 
fact.  She  had  found  out  the  woman's 
name.  Hartley  told  her  it  in  full — 
Mrs.  Le  Roy  Westerman.  She  put  it 
down  on  a  piect  of  paper  so  that  she 
would  not  forget  it.  At  any  rate  she 
would  have  a  great  story  to  tell  lo 
her  friends  in  Newcomb  when  she 
got  back.  Something  might  come 
of  it  after  all.  She  was  glad,  on 
second  thought,  that  she  was  going 
home  the  next  day.  It  seemed  as  if 
she  couldn't  want  to  tell  the  news. 

VI. 

CONTRARY  to  her  first  intention, 
Miss  Tagford  did  not  blazon 
abroad  her  discovery  at  Lake  George 
as  soon  as  she  reached  home.  In 
thinking  it  over  she  came  to  realize 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  a  little  awk- 
ward for  her  to  explain  how  she 
happened  to  see  those  photographs 
when  they  were  supposed  to  be  put 
away  secretly.  It  was  different  tell- 
ing her  cousin  about  them.  Emma 
did  not  live  in  Newcomb,  and  it  was 
not  necessary  to  go  into  details. 

But  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to 
keep  such  a  thing  to  herself.  First, 
under  strict  injunctions  to  secrecy, 
she  told  Mrs.  Robbins  about  it,  and 
then,  a  day  or  two  later,  confided 
the  matter  to  Mrs.  Mason. 

"  There,  I  always  knew  there  was  a 
mystery  about  Mr.  Hartfield  !"  ex- 
claimed the  former.  "  I  think  it  was 
a  mercy,  Caroline,  that  you  happened 
to  see  that  photograph.  What  do 
you  suppose  we  ought  to  do  about 
it?  It's  plain  he  must  think  a  lot 
of  that  woman,  and  he  engaged  to 
another !  Not  that  I  pity  that 
Kingsbury  girl  so  much,  but  it's  sure 
to  bring  scandal  on  the  church  in 
the  end.  I  wish  you  could  have  had 
a  talk  with  that  woman.  You  are 
sure  it  was  the  same  one  ?" 

"  I  thought  it  was,  but  Emma  and 
Bartley  were  certain  it  couldn't  be. 


I'd  just  like  to  see  her  and  the 
minister  tojjether,  though." 

Mrs,  Mason  strongly  advocated 
aggressive  measures. 

"Some  one  ought  to  go  to  Mr. 
Hartfield  and  ask  him  right  out  to 
explain  the  thing,"  she  affirmed. 
But  as  no  one  was  willing  to  go  as 
far  as  this — she  added  that  she'd  do 
it  herself  only  she  wasn't  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church — things  seemed 
likely  to  remain  just  as  they  were 
till  one  afternoon  the  three  met  at 
the  bakery  and  Mrs.  Robbins  sug- 
gested that  they  all  adjourn  to  her 
house  and  give  the  matter  thorough 
discussion. 

The  result  of  this  symposium  was 
the  determination  to  write  an  anony- 
mous letter  to  Mrs.  Westerman. 
This  was  Mr^  Mason's  idea. 

"  It's  safer  to  write  to  her  than  to 
the  minister,"  she  explained.  **  She 
don't  know  anybody  here  and  will 
never  suspect  who  it's  from." 

"  But  what  shall  we  say  in  it  ?  "^ 
Mrs.  Robbins  wanted  to  know.  She 
rose  as  she  spoke  and  went  over  to 
close  the  door  so  that  there  would  be 
no  possibility  of  Dora  overhearing 
the  proceedings. 

"  Why,  just  tell  her  how  the  thing 
stands,"  replied  Miss  Tagford,  who 
seized  on  the  idea  with  enthusiasm. 
"  If  nothin'  comes  of  it  we'll  know 
she  ain't  the  right  one,  and  there's 
no  harm  done." 

"  Who'll  write  it  ?  "  was  Mrs.  Rob- 
bins's  next  question. 

"  Oh,  that  doesn't  matter.  There 
won't  be  any  name  to  it,  so  it's  no 
odds.    I'd  just  as  lief  as  anybody." 

"It  ought  to  be  sent  right  off," 
Miss  Tagford  interposed.  "  There's 
no  knowin'  how  long  she'll  be  up  at 
the  hotel." 

"I'll  write  it  now  if  Mrs.  Rob- 
bins'll  get  me  pen  and  paper."  Mrs, 
Mason  settled  her  bonnet  strings  and 
looked  as  though  she  were  ready  for 
the  martyr's  stake  in  the  good  cause. 

Writing  materials  were  produced, 
and  then,  just  as  the  task  was  about 
to  be  begun,  a  snag  was  struck. 

"  How  shall  I  start  it.? "  Mrs.  Mason 
inquired.  "  I  don't  like  to  say '  Dear 
Mrs.  Westerman.'    She  must  be  a 
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shameless  creature  from  all  Caroline 
tells  us." 

**  You  might  put  it  *  Dear  Madam,* " 
Mrs.  Robbins  suggested. 

"No,  I  don't  want  to  have  any 
'dear' in  it  at  all.  Suppose  I  put 
just  *  Mrs.  Westerman  *  at  the  top?" 
Mrs.  Mason  stuck  the  end  of  the  pen 
holder  in  her  mouth  and  looked  at 
her  two  coadjutors. 

"Yes,  that'll  do,"  returned  Miss 
Tagford.  "  It's  plenty  good  enough 
for  her.  Now  go  on  and  say  *A 
friend  would  like  to  tell  you  '  " 

"  But  I  ain't  her  friend,"  broke  in 
Mrs.  Mason.  "An'  I  don't  want 
to  be." 

"  What's  the  good  of  saying  any- 
thing like  that  any  way  ?"  interposed 
Mrs.  Robbins.  "  Just  go  right  in  and 
tell  what  we  want  to  without  any 
leading  up  to  it." 

Once  more  Mrs.  Mason  put  pen  to 
paper,  but  she  made  no  mark. 

"  Let's  see,"  she  said,  "  what  is  it 
we  want  to  tell  her  ? " 

"  Why,  that  the  Rev.  John  Hart- 
field,  a  man  she  once  knew,  is  living 
in  this  town,  and  is  engaged  to  be 
married.  If  he's  bound  to  her  in  any 
way  she'll  know  what  to  do  then." 
So  spoke  Miss  Tagford  and  Mrs. 
Mason  wrote  accordingly. 

"  Would  you  say  who  he  was  en- 
gaged to  ? "  she  asked,  when  she  was 
half  way  through. 

"  No,  there  isn't  any  good  of  doing 
that,"  spoke  up  Mrs.  Robbins.  "She'll 
find  it  out  quick  enough  if  she  comes 
here  after  him." 

"  You  don't  think  she'll  do  that,  do 
you  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mason,  drop- 
ping her  pen  and  looking  a  little 
frightened. 

"  She  may,"  responded  Miss  Tag- 
ford. She  secretly  hoped  she  would. 
It  would  be  a  pity,  she  felt,  to  have 
all  this  excitement  end  in  nothing 
at  all. 

On  hearing  this  Mrs.  Mason  was 
disinclined  to  do  any  more  work  on 
the  letter.  But  all  that  was  needed 
now  was  to  address  the  envelope. 

"I'd  do  that  myself,"  said  Miss 
Tagford,  "but  Bartley  Dunham 
knows  my  writin.*  Suppose  you  do 
it,  Mrs.  Robbins  .>" 


After  some  demur  Mrs.  Robbins 
consented,  and  then  Miss  Tagford 
offered  to  mail  it,  which  she  did  on 
her  way  home.  This  was  on  Tues- 
day; when  the  three  met  at  church 
the  following  Sunday  they  exchanged 
significant  glances,  but  did  not  dare 
have  much  to  say  to  one  another. 
They  all  paid  strict  attention  to  the 
preacher,  striving  to  note  if  there 
was  any  change  in  his  demeanor 
which  would  indicate  a  shock  to  his 
nervous  system.  But  they  could  per- 
ceive none. 

"  Guess  it  couldn't  been  the  same 
woman,  Caroline,"  Mrs.  Robbins 
whispered  cautiously,  as  they  met 
near  the  gate. 

"  Maybe  she's  gone  away  an'  they 
had  to  send  the  letter  on  after  her. 
Just  wait  a  while." 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week  the 
stage  belonging  to  the  Imperial 
Hotel  rattled  back  from  the  12.03 
train  with  a  passenger  inside.  Mr. 
Midwin,  the  proprietor,  who  was 
dozing  on  the  front  porch  over  a  day 
old  newspaper,  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
looked  again  when  he  beheld  old 
black  Tom  backing  the  horses 
around  to  the  stepping  stone  in  front 
of  the  ladies'  entrance.  As  a  rule 
nothing  ever  came  back  in  the  noon 
stage  but  the  mail  bag. 

Guests  often  went  away  by  the 
train  it  met.  However,  it  always 
seemed  that  more  guests  were  leav- 
ing the  Imperial  than  ever.arrived  at 
it.  It  was  one  of  the  standing  New- 
comb  mysteries  how  this  could  be. 

Mr.  Midwin  was  on  his  feet  in  an 
instant,  but  he  nearly  lost  them  again 
in  astonishment  when,  holding  the 
door  open  for  his  guest  to  descend, 
he  beheld  the  lady.  She  was  dressed 
in  black,  but  the  waist  of  her  gown 
was  more  like  a  man's  jacket  than 
Mr.  Midwin  had  ever  seen  on  woman 
before.  This  parted  at  the  breast, 
revealing  underneath  the  unmistak- 
able shirt  of  the  gentleman,  topped 
by  a  stand  up  collar,  the  latter  en- 
circled by  a  black  tie  fastened  in  four 
in  hand  style.  The  "  tailor  made 
girl  "  was  as  yet  an  unknown  quan- 
tity in  Newcomb.  Mr.  Midwin  was 
at  first  undecided  whether  to  bow 
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down  and  worship,  or  close  the  stage 
door  and  tell  Tom  to  drive  back  to 
the  station  as  fast  as  he  could.  The 
sight  of  the  glittering  stones  in  the 
woman's  ears  reassured  him.  This 
was  surely  a  feminine  trait.  He  put 
out  his  hand  and  assisted  the  stranger 
to  alight. 

She  was  a  handsome  woman,  ap- 
parently about  thirty.  There  was  a 
cold  glitter  in  her  eye,  however,  that 
Mr.  Midwin  noted  without  being 
exactly  able  at  the  time  to  explain 
just  why  he  was  affected  by  it  as  he 
was. 

"  This  is  the  Imperial,  is  it  ?  The 
woman  took  a  tortoise  shell  lorgnette 
from  its  position  on  her  girdle  and 
held  it  up  for  an  instant's  survey  of 
the  building.  "  Is  this  the  only  hotel 
in  town?"  She  turned  on  Mr.  Mid- 
win  suddenly  with  the  question,  sur- 
veying him  with  her  glass  just  as  she 
had  surveyed  the  building. 

"  No,  oh  no,  ma'am,"  responded 
Midwin,  who,  many  of  the  citizens 
declared,  was  entirely  too  meek  to  run 
a  hotel  successfully.  He  had  in- 
herited the  property  from  his 
father.  "But  the  Imperial  is  the 
leading  one." 

"  Oh,  it  is  the  leading  one,  is  it }  " 

The  woman  repeated  these  words 
as  she  turned  again  toward  the 
house  with  her  glass,  as  though  she 
were  seeking  from  it  confirmation  of 
the  assertion  made  by  its  owner. 
She  dropped  the  lorgnette  suddenly 
and  took  a  step  closer  to  the  landlord. 

"  Come  now,"  she  $aid  in  quite  a 
different  tone  and  with  a  smile  that 
revealed  two  rows  of  dazzlingly 
white  teeth,  "  what  will  you  charge 
me  for  a  parlor  and  bedroom  for — 
let  me  see — say  a  week  ? " 

Mr.  Midwin  drew  a  quick  breath. 
He  was  quite  overwhelmed  by  the 
intimation  that  the  woman  might 
w-ant  to  stay  with  him  for  a  week. 
His  usual  guests  were  commercial 
travelers,  who  rarely  lingered  over  a 
couple  of  days. 

"A  parlor  and  a  bedroom,  on  a 
lower  floor,  of  course,  would  cost  you 
twenty  dollars  for  the  week.  If  you 
will  step  into  the  parlor  I  will  bring 
the  register  to  you." 


Mr.  Midwin  had  caught  sight  of 
the  great  Saratoga  trunk  standing 
by  the  driver's  seat  on  the  omnibus. 
It  seemed  to  convince  him  that  there 
was  a  reality  about  the  week's  stay 
business.  He  threw  open  a  door  on 
the  piazza  that  led  directly  into  a 
small  reception  room,  and  stood 
alongside  of  it  in  a  deferential  atti- 
tude till  the  lady  had  walked  past 
him  and  taken  a  seat  inside. 

**Umph,"  she  muttered,  glancing 
around  her  critically  and  drawing  off 
her  gloves  with  a  little  toss  in  the  air 
of  each  as  she  freed  her  fingers  of  it, 
"if  he's  really  here  it  must  be  a 
come  down  for  him.  Jack  Hartfield  ! 
Ha,  ha  ! " 

She  laughed  softly,  and  then  got 
up  to  walk  around  the  room  in  a 
restless  fashion.  She  paused  sud- 
denly before  one  of  the  windows. 

"Who  could  have  sent  me  that 
letter  ? "  she  murmured.  "  I  wonder 
— but  there  !  I  won't  puzzle  my  head 
about  it  any  more.  I'll  take  the  goods 
the  gods  provide,  asking  no  questions. 
Ah,  Jack,  I  didn't  know  how  much  I 
cared  for  you  till  this  opportunity  of 
seeing  you  again  was  thus  unex- 
pectedly made  possible.  I  wonder 
if  you  have  changed  much,  if  you 
have  many  traces  of  the  bonny  boy 
of  ten  years  ago  ?  And  a  minister 
now.    Ha,  ha,  ha  ! " 

She  laughed  aloud  this  time.  Mr. 
Midwin,  coming  in  with  the  register, 
a  bottle  of  ink  carried  carefully  on 
top  of  it  and  a  pen  behind  his  ear, 
was  startled  almost  into  dropping 
his  burden  by  the  sound.  He  de- 
posited the  book  and  the  ink  quickly 
on  the  marble  topped  center  table, 
then  proffered  the  pen  to  the  lady. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  want  me  to  write  my 
name  of  course,"  she  said. 

She  sat  down,  took  .the  pen  and 
was  about  to  begin  with  a  little 
flourish  when  she  paused.  She  raised 
her  eyes  from  the  page  for  an  in- 
stant and  gazed  at  the  ugly  pattern 
of  the  wall  paper  reflectively.  The 
hesitation  was  only  for  an  instant, 
however.  It  was  not  noted  by  the 
landlord,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  varied  display  of  rings  on  the 
hand  of  his  newly  arrived  guest. 
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"There/*  she  exclaimed,  and  rose 
with  a  little  sigh  of  relief. 

"Mrs.  L.  H.Westerman,  New  York," 
read  Mr.  Midwin. 

The  name  had  an  aristocratic 
sound.  In  spite  of  some  odd  man- 
nerisms in  the  woman  who  bore  it, 
he  quickly  decided  that  she  was  some 
wealthy  widow  of  fine  family  in  the 
metropblis.  But  what  could  have 
brought  her  to  Newcomb.^  How- 
ever, that  was  no  concern  of  his  at 
present.  He  must  accept  the  wind- 
fall of  fortune  and  be  thankful  for  it 
without  seeking  to  comprehend  the 
various  agencies  that  had  raised  the 
breeze  creating  it. 

"  When  do  you  have  luncheon  ?" 

Mrs.  Westerman  asked  this  ques- 
tion as  she  picked  up  her  chatelaine 
watch  and  noted  the  time. 

"Luncheon?"  Mr.  Midwin  repeat- 
ed the  unaccustomed  word  in  order 
to  gain  the  opportunity  to  more 
thoroughly  comprehend  it.  "  Dinner 
is  ready  at  one,"  he  finally  replied. 

"Oh,  you  have  supper  at  night 
then,  I  suppose."  A  frown  creased 
the  woman's  brow  for  an  instant. 
'**Ah  well,"  she  said  then,  "never 
mind.  Got  many  people  in  the 
house  ?  "  she  added. 

"  Not  many  just  at  present, 
madam."  Mr.  Midwin  made  this  reply 
in  apologetic  fashion,  as  though 
•wishing  her  to  believe  that  the  hot 
weather  accounted  for  the  fact. 
Shall  I  show  you  to  your  room  ? " 

"  Yes,  I'm  tired.  I  shall  want  to 
rest  before  dinner.  But  no  luncheon ! " 
She  followed  the  landlord  out  of  the 
room,  lifting  her  eyebrows  and 
shrugging  her  shoulders  with  an  air 
of  resignation. 

She  made  no  remark  on  the  rooms 
-when  she  saw  them.  She  begged 
that  her  trunk  might  be  sent  up  at 
once. 

"  If  I  don't  feel  able  to  come  down 
to  lun — dinner,  I  suppose  I  may 
have  it  sent  up  to  me  ?"  she  asked  as 
the  landlord  was  about  to  take  his 
departure. 

"Certainly,  madam.  Twenty  five 
cents  extra  for  meals  sent  to  rooms." 

**  Yes,  I  understand  that,"  she  re- 
plied, "and   have  you  any  good 


claret  in  the  cellar  ?  I  shall  want  a 
bottle    Your  very  best,  remember." 

"  Very  good,"  responded  the  land- 
lord. 

Once  outside  the  door  he  raised 
his  hands  above  his  head,  while  he 
shook  the  latter  in  silent  wonderment. 

"She  beats  all  I  ever  see,"  he  mut- 
tered. "Man's  clothes,  pretty  near, 
an'  bottles  of  wine!  Dear,  dear, 
what  will  Mrs.  Midwin  say  when  I 
tell  her?" 

But  Mrs.  Midwin  was  at  this  time 
visiting  relatives  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  State.  She  was  of  a  much  more 
wide  awake  nature  than  her  husband. 
Perhaps  if  she  had  been  at  home 
Mrs.  Westerman  might  have  had  a 
few  questions  put  to  her  after  she 
had  registered. 

Tom  had  to  get  the  assistance  of 
Sam,  the  second  man  at  the  stable, 
to  help  him  up  the  stairs  with  the 
Saratoga  triink.  When  they  had  de- 
posited it  in  the  spot  pointed  out  by 
its  owner,  she  said  : 

"  I  want  one  of  you  to  come  back 
here  in  fifteen  minutes  and  take  a 
letter  out  for  me  to  mail.  Remem- 
ber, in  fifteen  minutes.  I  don't  see 
any  bell  in  the  room." 

"Yes'm,"  answered  Tom,  and  on 
the  way  down  stairs  he  confided  to 
Sam  that  he  thought  the  new  comer 
must  be  the  Circassian  girl  from  the 
circus,  married  and  become  respect- 
able. 

"  Didn't  you  see  what  funny  yeller 
hair  she  had  ? "  he  added.  "  Kind  o* 
whitish.  I  never  seed  none  like  it 
afore  outside  de  show." 

In  fifteen  minutes  by  the  bar  room 
clock  he  was  back  at  No.  16.  In  re- 
sponse to  his  knock  the  door  was  open- 
ed to  a  crack  and  a  white  hand  passed 
out  a  square  shaped  envelope  and  a 
ten  cent  piece. 

"Right  away,  please,"  said  the 
voice  inside. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  t'ank  ye,  ma'am." 

Tom  pocketed  the  unexpected  coin 
— for  the  few  ladies  who  chanced  to 
stop  at  the  Imperial  were  non-tippers 
— and  shambled  off  towards  the  post 
office  on  the  next  block  at  a  faster 
gait  than  usual. 

Half  way  to  his  destination,  curi- 
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osity  prompted  him  to  look  down  at 
the  address  on  the  letter  that  had 
been  given  him. 

"  Golly,"  he  exclaimed,  it's  agoin' 
to  Mr.  Hartfield  the  minister.  She 
must  be  sick  an'  t'ink  she's  goin'  to 
die.  She  did  look  purty  white  for  a 
fac' ! " 

Tom  went  on  and  dropped  the 
letter  in  the  slot  at  the  post  office. 
As  he  turned  away  he  saw  Hartfield 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  He 
crossed  over  and  hailed  him. 

"  Massa  Hartfield,"  he  said, 
"  there's  a  letter  for  you  in  de  offis. 
I  done  jess  drop  it  in.  You  better 
go  over  an'  get  it  out  fore  it  gets 
cold."  And  elated  at  the  joke  he  felt 
he  had  made  Tom  hurried  back  to 
the  hotel. 

VII. 

HARTFIELD  had  b^n  to  call  on 
Mrs.  Brink.  The  old  lady  had 
not  been  very  well ;  she  had  been 
absent  from  church  on  Sunday.  She 
was  all  right  again  now,  however ; 
one  of  her  twinges  of  rheumatism, 
she  explained  to  the  minister,  who 
enjoyed  his  visit  with  her  exceed- 
ingly. 

She  had  spoken  so  nicely  of  Grace, 
She  thought  the  two  just  suited  to 
each  other,  she  said,  and  had  been  so 
pleased  when  she  heard  of  the  en- 
gagement. Hartfield  was  set  aglow 
with  a  sense  of  his  blessings  as  he 
came  away  and  walked  back  toward 
the  parsonage.  Grace  had  promised 
to  name  the  day  for  the  wedding  at 
some  early  date  in  October.  The 
session  had  offered  to  grant  him 
leave  of  absence  for  a  month.  He 
had  decided  they  would  go  West  for 
their  trip. 

He  was  in  the  upper  story  of  his 
air  castle  when  black  Tom  accosted 
him.  He  had  not  intended  to  stop 
at  the  post  office  then.  Letters  very 
seldom  came  for  him  in  the  noon 
mail.  But  this  was  evidently  some- 
thing from  somebody  in  town.  Per- 
haps there  was  sickness.  He  stepped 
across  the  street  and  entered  the  post 
office. 

The  Mason  carryall  stood  before 


the  door.  Mrs.  Mason  was  on  the 
front  seat  driving,  two  of  the  child' 
ren  and  a  great  bundle  of  purchases 
in  the  rear.  Gil  Mason  was  in  the 
office  getting  the  mail. 

Hartfield  stopped  to  speak  to  the 
wagon  load ;  not  omitting  to  shake 
hands  with  the  children.  They  were 
not  particularly  attractive  youngsters, 
but  then  the  minister  had  not  failed 
to  profit  by  the  lesson  he  had  learned 
from  his  experience  with  Mrs.  Rob- 
bins. 

"Yes,  we're  all  pretty  well,  Mr. 
Hartfield,"  Mrs.  Mason  replied  to  his 
inquiries.  "Timothy  is  kind  of 
dragged  down  with  work  on  the 
place,  though,  gittin*  in  all  the  crops. 
Gilly,  look  in  Mr.  Hartfield's  box  and 
see  if  there  is  a  letter  for  him." 

"  No'm,  there  ain't,"  returned  the 
boy  after  he  had  gone  in  to  make  an 
inspection. 

"Why,  that's  odd!"  exclaimed 
Hartfield.  "I  was  just  told  that 
there  was  something  here  for  me. 
Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Mason;  perhaps 
Mr.  Brown  has  misplaced  it." 

Mrs.  Mason  glanced  after  him 
sharply  as  he  went  up  the  steps  into 
the  office.  She  did  not  drive  on  as 
soon  as  Gil  got  in.  She  sat  there  as 
if  trying  to  think  what  other  errand 
she  had  to  do  before  turning  the 
horses'  heads  homewards.  Then  she 
glanced  up  and  saw  the  minister 
coming  out  of  the  post  office,  hold- 
ing a  square  envelope  in  front  of 
him,  an  expression  on  his  face  she 
had  never  seen  there  before.  But 
when  he  noticed  that  the  carnage 
was  still  standing  there,  he  slipped 
the  letter  into  the  side  pocket  of  his 
coat,  and  said:  "It  is  from  town. 
Mr.  Brown  hadn't  taken  it  from  the 
basket  yet.  Good  morning,  Mrs. 
Mason." 

He  lifted  his  hat  and  passed  on. 
Mrs.  Mason  looked  after  him. 

"  From  town,  is  it  ?  It  can't  be  the 
answer  then,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  But  I  never  saw  a  man  look  as 
much  as  if  he  was  suffering  awful 
pain." 

She  slapped  the  lines  on  the  horses* 
backs  and  started  homeward,  deter- 
mined to  mention  the  incident  to 
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Caroline  Tagford  the  next  time  she 
saw  her.  Hartfield  meanwhile  walk- 
ed along  the  maple  shaded  main 
street  toward  the  parsonage.  But 
he  seemed  not  to  be  really  conscious 
of  where  he  was  going.  The  walk- 
ing was  purely  mechanical.  He  was 
not  sensible  of  bending  his  steps  in 
any  particular  direction.  He  re- 
membered speaking  to  Mrs.  Mason 
as  he  came  out  of  the  post  office. 
He  wondered  now  how  he  could 
have  done  it.  He  hoped  he  had  not 
said  anything  out  of  the  way.  He 
had  no  recollection  of  what  he  had 
said. 

He  kept  one  hand  over  the  pocket 
that  held  the  letter,  the  letter  which 
he  had  not  yet  opened,  but  the  writ- 
ing on  which  he  had  recognized  at 
the  first  glance.  He  had  never  ex- 
pected to  see  it  again.  So  many 
years  had  elapsed  since  any  com- 
munication had  passed  between  him 
and  the  writer  that  he  had  felt  justifi- 
ed in  hoping  that  never  again  in  any 
way  would  their  paths  cross. 

'*  Grace  !  "  The  one  word  escaped 
him  with  a  sort  of  shudder.  Was  it 
Nemesis  on  his  track,  now  that  he 
had  given  himself  up  to  a  happiness 
that  he  had  once  thought  never  could 
be  his  ? 

But  it  was  idle  for  him  to  be  an- 
ticipating evil  in  this  way  before  he 
knew  anything  definitely.  Perhaps 
after  all  the  letter  was  not  from  her. 
It  might  be  possible  that  some  one 
else  would  write  a  similar  hand. 
There  were  strange  coincidences 
constantly  occurring  in  the  world. 
He  hurried  on,  reached  the  parson- 
age, and  going  up  to  the  study,  lock- 
ed himself  in.  Then,  seated  at  his 
desk,  he  drew  the  letter  from  his 
pocket  and  slit  open  the  envelope 
with  the  silver  dagger  that  lay  be- 
side the  ink  stand. 

An  odor  of  violet  was  diffused 
about  him  as  he  drew  out  the  in- 
closure.  The  faint  hope  with  which 
he  had  sought  to  buoy  up  his  spirits 
faded  before  that  perfume  as  a  flower 
wilts  beneath  a  scorching  sun.  For 
one  second  he  closed  his  eyes,  then 
squared  his  shoulders,  unfolded  the 
letter  and  began  to  read.   But  when 


he  took  in  the  date  line  Imperial 
Hotels  Newcomby  he  sprang  to  his  feet^ 
with  the  note  crushed  together  in 
his  hand. 

"  Here,  in  this  very  town  !  "  he 
muttered. 

A  black  frown  gathered  on  his  brow. 
Righteous  indignation  chased  the 
sadness  out  of  his  eyes.  In  that  mo- 
ment he  looked  ready  to  meet  an 
army.  Then  came  the  reaction  ;  he 
sat  down  in  the  chair  again,  and  as 
he  smoothed  out  the  crumpled  sheets 
he  murmured  to  himself  :  **  Of 
course  she  is  here.  I  ought  to  have 
known  that  before.  Tom  told  me  he 
had  himself  posted  the  letter." 

He  took  the  letter  up  and  read  it 
through  this  time.  It  was  very  short ; 
only  a  few  lines,  that  ran  as  follows: 

Dear  Jack  : 

I  learned  by  accident  that  you  were  here, 
I  could  not  resist  coming  to  see  you  for  the 
sake  of  old  times.  I  shall  expect  you  to 
come  here  and  call  upon  me  tonight.  If 
you  do  not  do  so  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  pre- 
sent myself  at  the  parsonage  of  the  Rev. 
John  Hartfield.  which  may  not  perhaps  be 
so  pleasant  for  him.  Affectionately, 

Lucille. 

Once  read  through,  Hartfield 
placed  the  note  down  on  the  desk  in 
front  of  him,  propped  his  head  on 
his  two  hands  and  proceeded  to  go 
over  it  again,  more  slowly,  with  a 
determination  to  read  what  might  be 
concealed  behind  each  sentence.  For 
he  knew  "  Lucille  "  well.  In  all  these 
years  he  had  not  forgotten  those 
things  in  which  she  was  master. 

"  I  learned  by  accident  that  you 
were  here." 

**What  accident  was  that?"  he 
asked  himself. 

Had  she  seen  his  name  in  one  of 
the  religious  papers?  It  seemed 
highly  improbable  that  she  would 
look  there.  Had  she  met  some 
mutual  friend  of  the  old  days  who 
had  told  her?  But  he  knew  not  one 
of  these  who  was  aware  of  his  present 
whereabouts  and  occupation.  He 
must  leave  this  still  a  mystery  and 
go  on  to  the  next  sentence. 

"  I  could  not  resist  coming  to  see 
you  for  the  sake  of  old  times." 

Hartfield  knew  how  much  senti- 
ment   weighed    with    the  writer. 
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There  was  a  settled  purpose  in  her 
appearance  in  Newcomb.  What  was 
it  ?  Did  she  know  that  he  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  Grace  Kings- 
bury ? 

**I  shall  expect  you  to  come  here 
and  call  upon  me  tonight." 

This  was  a  command  with  a  threat 
of  some  sort  concealed  behind  it. 
He  understood  this  readily  enough 
without  the  help  of  the  next  sentence, 
proclaiming  the  alternative  that  was 
presented  to  him.  But  the  threat  it- 
self? What  would  that  be?  What 
hold  did  she  expect  to  have  upon 
him  ? 

But  there  was  no  use  in  guessing 
at  motives.  The  question  to  be  de- 
cided now  was  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  should  go  to  the  Imperial  that 
night. 

This  was  prayer  meeting  evening 
and  after  the  service  he  of  course  ex- 
pected to  accompany  Grace  home. 
He  could  stop  at  the  hotel  after  that. 
This  would  not  be  too  late  for 
^*  Lucille." 

But  to  see  that  woman  again ! 
Every  nerve  in  his  body  revolted 
from  the  idea.  Suppose  he  wrote  to 
her  and  asked  her  what  she  wanted  of 
him?  But  no;  this  would  not  an- 
swer. She  had  determined  to  see 
him  and  there  were  plenty  of  ways 
in  which  she  could  effect  her  pur- 
pose if  he  did  not  permit  her  to  do  it 
in  the  one  she  had  planned  out.  I* 
was  better  that  he  should  go. 

Having  arrived  at  this  determina- 
tion, he  tore  the  letter  into  small 
pieces,  and  then  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors he  took  from  one  of  the  drawers 
of  the  desk,  he  clipped  them  into  still 
smaller  bits  and  dropped  them  into 
the  scrap  basket.  The  act  appeared 
to  remind  him  of  something.  He 
unlocked  the  drawer  where  he  had 
placed  those  two  photoja^raphs  he  had 
looked  at  the  night  of  his  arrival  in 
Newcomb. 

He  had  not  taken  them  out  since 
his  engagement.  Now  he  gazed  at 
them  for  an  instant,  then  glanced  to- 
ward the  fireplace. 

"  These  should  have  been  destroyed 
long  ago,"  he  murmured. 

Taking  a  newspaper  from  the  table 


he  crumpled  it  into  a  ball,  threw  it 
into  the  empty  fireplace,  dropped 
the  pictures  on  top  of  it,  then  drew  a 
match  from  the  case  on  the  mantel- 
piece and  struck  it.  He  was  about 
to  apply  it  to  the  paper  when,  with  a 
sudden  impulse,  he  bent  over  and 
snatched  up  the  portrait  of  himself. 

"  Even  in  immolation  we  shall  not 
be  together,"  he  said  grimly. 

Still  holding  the  rescued  picture  in 
his  hand,  he  inserted  the  match  in 
among  the  creases  of  the  paper,  and 
the  next  instant  this  had  burst  into 
flames.  He  watched  the  ends  of  the 
photograph  catch  the  tongues  of  fire 
and  curl  up  as  if  in  mortal  anguish; 
then,  when  only  cinders  were  left,  he 
placed  the  picture  he  held  back  in 
the  drawer,  turned  the  key  on  it,  and 
proceeded  to  pace  the  floor  restlessly 
till  Catharine  came  to  summon  him 
to  lunch. 

That  night  even  Grace  noticed  that 
he  was  evidently  distraught  at  the 
meeting.  He  gave  out  the  wrong 
hymns  twice,  and  changed  a  little 
the  order  of  exercises. 

You  are  tired,  John,  aren't  you  ? " 
she  said  afterwards.  "  Working  right 
through  the  hot  weather  the  way  you 
do  is  too  great  a  strain  on  you." 

He  felt  guilty  in  not  telling  her 
the  truth,  but  he  had  decided  that  he 
would  not  worry  her  with  the  affair 
till  it  became  necessary.  But  she 
was  a  little  surprised  when  he  de- 
clined to  come  in  when  they  returned 
to  the  cottage. 

**  I  am  selfish,  though,"  she  said. 
"  You  ought  to  go  home  and  rest. 
See,  I  forbid  you  to  change  your 
mind  now." 

She  smiled  up  at  him  as  she  passed 
quickly  in  at  the  gate  and  shut  it  be- 
tween them. 

He  felt  a  burning  sense  of  deceit 
as  he  turned  away,  leaving  her  to 
suppose  that  he  had  gone  home. 
For  an  instant  he  checked  his  quick 
strides,  almost  determined  to  turn 
around  and  tell  her  who  was  in  the 
town.  But  for  the  hope  that  was  in 
his  heart  that  there  might  yet  be  a 
way  in  which  she  could  be  spared 
the  pain  of  knowing  this,  he  would 
have  done  so. 
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On  the  way  to  the  hotel  he  over- 
took Miss  Tagford  and  Delia  Mul- 
lins.  He  heard  them  talking  in 
suppressed  tones  after  he  had  bowed 
and  passed  them.  He  supposed 
they  were  wondering  why  he  had  not 
stayed  at  the  Kingsburys'  a  little 
while.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he 
was  standing  on  the  very  edge  of  a 
crater  and  that  the  earth  beneath  his 
feet  might  give  way  at  any  instant 
and  precipitate  him  into  the  seething 
mass. 

A  number  of  the  usual  hotel 
loungers  were  tilted  back  on  the 
piazza  of  the  Imperial.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  astonished  when  Hart- 
field  turned  in  at  the  place  instead  of 
passing  on. 

"Good  evening,  good  evening, 
parson,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Midwin, 
dropping  the  forelegs  of  his  chair 
to  the  floor  and  getting  upon  his 
own. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Midwin,*'  re- 
sponded Hartfield.  "  I  called  to  " 

He  came  to  a  sudden  pause.  The 
note  had  been  signed  simply  **  Lu- 
cille." Whom  should  he  ask  for? 
What  name  had  she  given  at  the 
hotel  ? 

For  one  second  a  chill  struck  to 
his  soul  as  he  thought  of  a  certain 
possibility.  Then  he  dismissed  it  as 
not  according  with  the  purpose  of 
the  note.  His  pause  was  so  brief  as 
to  be  noticeable  only  to  one  who 
might  be  looking  for  it. 

"  A  lady  is  staying  with  you,"  he 
went  on.  "  She  sent  to  me  announc- 
ing that  she  was  here." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  exclaimed  the  landlord. 
"  Mrs.  Westerman.  She's  in  No.  i6. 
ril  show  you  up  myself.  Warm 
weather  we've  been  having,  Mr. 
Hartfield." 

"But  we  must  be  pretty  near  to 
the  end  of  it  now,"  responded  the 
minister  encouragingly. 

He  hoped  Mr.  Midwin  would  not 
linger  till  after  the  door  was  opened. 
He  could  not  be  certain  just  how 
Mrs.  Westerman  would  receive  him. 
He  repeated  the  name  under  his 
breath  that  he  might  be  sure  to  re- 
member it.  He  would  not  call  her 
anything  else. 


"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Midwin.  I  won't 
keep  you  any  longer." 

He  said  this  quickly  as  the  land- 
lord halted  before  a  room  on  the 
next  floor  and  started  to  double  up 
his  knuckles. 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  Gan't  ever 
find  that  Tom  or  Sam  when  I  want 
'em,  but  it's  easier  to  do  things  your- 
self than  to  hunt  'em  up." 

Mr.  Midwin  walked  back  toward 
the  stairs  again,  leaving  Hartfield  to 
wish  he  hadn't  been  so  particular 
about  sending  him  off  that  way. 
He  might  think  it  odd  and  discuss 
what  it  might  mean  with  those  fel- 
lows down  stairs  on  the  piazza.  But 
it  wais  too  late  to  undo  the  things 
now. 

He  knocked  on  the  door. 

VIII. 

"  A  H,  Jack  !  " 

The  words  died  on  the  wom- 
an's lips.  She  had  started  to  speak 
them  the  instant  he  had  closed  the 
door.  Both  her  hands  were  out- 
stretched, the  mouth  shaped  into  a 
pouting,  pleading  position.  But 
Hartfield's  hand  was  outstretched,, 
too,  its  'palm  showing  toward  her 
who  would  have  greeted  him  so- 
warmly.  There  was  not  a  shade  of 
recognition  in  the  eyes  with  which  he 
looked  at  her,  nothing  but  the  cour- 
tesy a  gentleman  would  extend  to  a 
stranger  in  the  tones  with  which  he 
said  : 

"  You  sent  for  me,  Mrs.  Wester-, 
man.    What  is  your  wish  ?" 

She  stood  there  looking  at  him  for 
a  moment.  She  was  dressed  quietly 
for  her — in  black  and  white. 

"  Will  you  be  seated  ? "  she  said 
then,  motioning  toward  the  sofa. 

Hartfield  laid  his  hand  on  a  chair 
that  stood  near  the  table  and  then,, 
as  she  sank  down  on  the  sofa  herself^ 
he  seated  himself  on  the  chair  op- 
posite to  her. 

"I  told  you  what  I  wished,"  she 
said,  "  in  my  note.  I  wanted  to  see 
you,  to  look  at  you.  It  is  long  since 
I  have  had  that  pleasure.  You  have 
improved  amazingly." 

"  You  have  some  business  to  trans- 
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act  with  me,  Mrs.  Westerman,  I  be- 
lieve.   What  is  its  nature  ?  *' 

**  Did  I  say  I  had  any  business  to 
transact?  I  can't  remember  every 
word  I  write,  you  know.  If  I  was  a 
man  and  had  an  office  I  might  keep 
a — what  do  you  call  it? — a  copy 
press,  and  then  I  could  refer  to  what 
I  said  in  my  notes.  But  that  aside, 
you  can't  think,  Jack,  how  delighted 
I  am  to  see  you  again.  It  is — let  me 
see — how  many  years  since — since 
we  were  in  Boston  together?" 

She  paused,  as  if  expecting  him  to 
answer,  but  Hartfield  said  nothing. 
He  was  looking  at  her  steadily,  won- 
dering what  fascination  this  woman 
could  ever  have  exerted  over  him. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for 
half  a  minute  or  so.  From  below, 
through  the  open  windows,  came  the 
monotonous  murmur  of  one  voice, 
some  member  of  the  group  on  the 
piazza  telling  a  story  in  which  he, 
the  narrator,  had  figured  heroically. 
Hartfield  felt  that  he  was  making 
absolutely  no  progress.  He  must 
get  Mrs.  Westerman  to  expose  her 
hand. 

He  rose  and  stepped  toward  the 
door. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  'she  ex- 
claimed, rising  and  coming  towards 
him. 

"  I  am  going  home,"  he  answered. 
**You  said  you  wanted  to  see  me. 
You  have  done  that.  You  intimate 
there  is  nothing  else  you  want  of  me." 

"  But  there  is  something  else.  Oh, 
Jack,  I  want  you.  I  did  not  realize 
then  what  a  mistake  I  was  making 
when  I  threw  you  over.  I  am  free 
again.  Westerman  is  dead.  I  come 
back  to  you  now,  ask  you  to  forget 
the  past  and — take  your  wife  home 
with  you  ! " 

She  made  a  motion  as  if  to  throw 
herself  into  his  arms.  He  recoiled  a 
step  or  two.  She  saak  down  on  the 
sofa,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 

The  expression  on  Hartfield's 
countenance  when  she  used  that 
term  was  a  study.  It  was  rage,  re- 
morse, contempt  and  horror  all  com- 
bined. 

"You  have  no  right  to  refer  to 
yourself  in  that  way  any  longer,"  he 


replied  coldly.  "  We  are  nothing  to 
each  other  now— can  never  be  any- 
thing else  again." 

"  Why  not  ? "  As  if  encouraged  by 
his  dropping  of  the  dignified  tone, 
the  woman  now  lifted  her  face  and 
looked  eagerly  towards  him.  "We 
can  be  married  again  if  you  like.  I 
will  give  up  everything  that  would 
not  make  me  the  fit  mate  for  such  a 
man  as  you  have  become,  and — you 
know  what  a  sacrifice  that  would  be 
for  me." 

"  Never,  it  can  never  be  !  "  he  broke 
in.  "  You  are  as  dead  to  my  heart  I 
tell  you,  as  if  your  image  had  never 
tainted  it." 

"  Tainted  it  !  "  She  rose,  fire  flash- 
ing into  her  eyes,  the  color  rushing 
up  into  her  temples.  "  Who  begged 
of  me  for  this  defilement,  as  you 
call  it  now  ?  Who  swore  by  all  the 
powers  of  earth  and  heaven  that  he 
would  ever  be  true  to  me  to  the  end 
of  time  ?  Do  you  remember  nothing 
of  that,  John  Hartfield  ?" 

Her  voice  had  risen  till,  as  she 
pronounced  his  name,  it  was  shrill 
almost.  In  the  silence  that  succeed- 
ed the  outburst,  it  was  noticeable 
that  there  was  significant  silence  also 
below  on  the  porch.  Hartfield  step- 
ped over  to  the  windows  and  closed 
them.  Then  he  turned  and  faced  his 
companion  again. 

"  Was  it  not  you  who  first  broke 
faith  with  me?"  he  asked.  "I  do 
not  deny  that  I  would  have  given 
worlds  never  to  have  said  the  words 
you  have  just  recalled  to  me.  The 
words  themselves  I  do  not  deny. 
But  I  am  not  the  man  I  was  when  I 
spoke  them.  You  must  see  that — 
see  that  it  is  as  impossible  for  me  to 
have  any  love  for  you  as  it  would  be 
for  me  to  take  off  from  my  life  the 
ten  years  that  have  passed  since  that 
nnfortunate  night  when  I  became 
your  husband." 

She  stood  listening  to  him,  tapping 
one  foot  impatiently  on  the  carp)et. 
There  was  no  sign  of  sorrow  in  her 
face  now.    It  was  all  anger. 

"  Do  you  think  all  this  is  pleasant 
for  me  to  hear?"  she  exciaimed. 
"  To  have  you  say  that  the  intensity 
with  which  you  hate  me  now  is  as 
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fervid  as  were  once  your  protesta- 
tions of  love  ? " 

"  You  do  well  to  call  them  protes- 
tations," he  interjected  here,  with  a 
bitter  smile. 

"But  doubtless  you  have  loved 
again,"  she  went  on.  "  Doubtless 
there  is  some  one  in  this  very  town 
who  is  occupying  the  place  in  your 
heart  that  once  was  mine.  Oh,  I  can 
see  that  there  is  in  your  face.  I  have 
struck  the  right  chord  now.  You  are 
not  married  yet !  I  have  taken  pains 
to  find  out  that  much.  But  you  are 
rich  still.  How  much  will  it  be 
worth  to  you  to  have  me  go  away 
from  Newcomb  ?  *' 

**  In  your  true  colors  at  last,  Lucille 
Rabley." 

The  expression  burst  from  Hart- 
field  almost  impulsively.  Then  he 
drew  himself  up  and  replied :  "  It  is 
worth  nothing  to  me.  Stay  and  do 
your  worst." 

**Ha,  ha,  ha!  Quite  dramatic, 
upon  my  word!  "  She  tapped  her 
fan  upon  her  open  palm  in  token  of 
applause.  "You  haven't  forgotten 
all  you  learned  in  your  theater  going 
days  yet,  it  appears.  But  I  wonder 
if  you  realize  what  the  worst  really 
is,  sir." 

She  opened  the  fan  and  glanced 
over  it  at  him  with  a  menace  in  her 
look. 

"  I  don't  care  what  it  is,"  he  re- 
plied. "It  can  hurt  me  no  deeper 
than  the  consciousness  that  I  had 
bargained  with  you  for  a  cowardly 
exemption." 

"Then  there  is  nothing  in  your 
past  life  of  which  you,  the  Rev.  John 
Hartfield,  are  ashamed  ? " 

"  Plenty,  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  would  be  willing  to  bribe  you 
to  silence." 

**Then  you  would  go  home  and 
sleep  just  as  serenely  tonight  if  you 
knew  I  had  taken  a  fancy  to  New- 
comb  and  had  decided  to  settle  down 
here  for  a  while  ?  Would  you,  my 
dear  Jack  ?  Of  course  I  would  always 
call  you  Jack.  It  would  seem  strange 
to  do  otherwise.  And  I  would  at- 
tend your  church  regularly ;  you 
can't  think  how  anxious  I  am  to 
hear  you  preach.    And  it  would  not 


take  me  long  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  i>eople.  And  I  could  tell 
them  such  interesting  stories  of  the 
early  life  of  their  pastor.  Oh,  it 
would  be  a  delightful  summer  diver- 
sion for  me.  I  declare  I  am  quite 
reconciled  to  the  loss  of  whatever 
sum  you  might  have  given  me." 

Hartfield  stood  like  a  statue  listen- 
ing to  all  this.  He  knew  what  it 
meant.  In  anticipation  he  heard 
about  his  ears  the  din  of  indignation 
that  would  be  raised.  But  he  must 
face  it ;  there  was  nothing  else  for 
him  to  do.  To  barter  with  a  woman 
like  this  one  would  degrade  him  to 
the  level  from  which  it  had  taken 
him  all  these  years  to  rise. 

But  Grace !  She  would  be  in- 
volved too.  •  He  must  think  of  her 
as  well  as  of  himself.  She  would  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  this  woman, 
probably.  But  this  did  not  alter 
right  and  wrong.  If  one  bargain 
were  made  it  might  only  be  the  first 
of  a  never  ending  series. 

Hartfield  picked  up  his  hat  from 
the  chair  on  which  he  had  placed  it 
on  entering. 

"  I  think  we  have  finished  all  busi- 
ness that  can  be  transacted  between 
us,"  he  said,  turning  toward  the 
other. 

"  No,  not  quite  all,"  she  replied. 
"There  is  still  another  alternative  I 
will  give  you,  one  which  I  suggested 
when  you  first  came  tonight.  Take 
me  to  be  your  wife  again  and  " 

But  she  saw  it  was  useless  to  say 
more.  A  positive  expression  of  loath- 
ing came  into  his  face,  and  in  the 
pause  that  ensued  he  said  "  Good 
night,"  opened  the  door  quickly  and 
went  out. 

Some  of  the  loungers  on  the  front 
porch  were  just  starting  for  home 
when  he  passed  them.  One  of  them, 
a  young  man  whom  he  had  now  and 
then  noticed  at  church,  stepped  up 
to  him  and  said  half  hesitatingly, 
"  I'm  goin'  your  way,  parson,  an'  if 
you  don't  mind  I'd  like  to  walk 
along  with  you." 

It  required  Hartfield's  entire  stock 
of  self  control  to  get  out  a  simple 
"  Certainly."  He  knew  he  must 
keep  up,  must  not  allow  the  inward 
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fire  to  show  itself  on  the  exterior. 
In  this  was  his  only  salvation. 

His  companion  began  to  talk 
about  New  York,  asking  whether  the 
minister  would  recommend  a  young 
man  to  go  there  to  get  a  start  in  life. 

"  It  depends  on  the  fellow's  charac- 
ter," Hartfied  replied.  "  If  he  feels 
he  can  resist  the  temptations  that 
are  certain  to  assail  him  in  a  great 
city,  heHias  certainly  a  wider  pros- 
pect for  rising,  if  he  can  secure  an 
opening,  than  if  he  remained  in  the 
country." 

While  he  was  speaking  thus,  he 
was  wondering  at  his  own  self  com- 
mand, wondering,  too,  how  long  it 
would  be  before  the  man  at  his  side 
•would  hear  what  all  the  town  would 
think  of  this  minister  who  was  now 
giving  him  advice.  When  they 
parted  at  the  corner  of  Elm  Street 
the  other  put  out  his  hand  and  said  : 
**  I  won't  forget  this  talk,  Mr.  Hart- 
field.  I  never  had  much  to  do  with 
churches  or  ministers  till  you  came 
here.  I  ain't  any  too  good  now,  but 
somehow  you  don't  seem  like  the 
others.  You  don't  make  religion  a 
womanish  thing.  I'm  comin'  to  hear 
you  more'n  I  have  done." 

When  he  had  gone,  Hartfield 
wished  they  could  have  remained  in 
company  longer.  He  dreaded  con- 
fronting the  problem  of  the  future. 
He  recalled  what  that  woman  had 
said  about  how  his  sleep  would  be 
disturbed  that  night. 

**  But  I  have  done  right,"  he  argued 
now.  There  is  nothing  to  regret 
that  I  did  not  regret  before— except 
her  coming  here — and  that  was  an 
exigency  for  which  I  should  have 
been  prepared.  But  Grace  must  be 
told  in  the  morning.  She  must  not 
hear  it  first  from  other  sources." 

He  slept  better  that  night  than  he 
had  expected  to,  but  Catherine  was 
concerned  about  the  smallness  of  the 
breakfast  he  ate. 

"  Love  can't  be  good  for  a  man," 
she  told  herself,  as  she  watched  him 
walk  down  the  path  to  the  gate 
''bout  nine  o'clock. 

He  met  Grace  just  as  she  was 
leaving  the  cottage  to  go  to  market. 

"  Come  back  into  the  house,"  he 


said.  **  I  have  something  I  must  tell 
your  mother  and  yourself  at  once." 

"  I  knew  you  were  worried  last 
night,  John.    I  saw  it  in  your  face." 

"  Can  you  not  guess  what  it  is,  my 
dear  ?" 

They  had  reached  the  sitting  room 
and  Grace  had  called  her  mother. 
In  a  few  words  Hartfield  told  them 
what  had  occurred,  feeling  as  though 
he  were  inflicting  a  knife  wound  as 
he  did  so.  But  they  bore  it  bravely 
and  each  approved  the  stand  he  had 
taken. 

Then  they  sat  there  and  talked  it 
over  as  though  it  were  some  material 
calamity  which  was  sure  to  burst 
upon  them  at  some  specified  time 
and  from  which  there  was  no  es- 
cape. 

**  Don't  fear  for  me,  John,"  said 
Grace.  "  I  can  bear  it — for  your 
sake.  It  may  not  be  for  long.  The 
storm  may  spend  itself  in  the  first 
outburst." 

But  that  was  the  fuller  horror  of 
the  thing.  There  was  only  one 
certainty  about  it,  that  it  was  bound 
to  come.  But  when  the  blow  would 
fall  or  how,  not  one  of  them  could 
tell. 

IX. 

LET  us  go  back  to  the  Imperial 
Hotel  on  that  Wednesday  even- 
ing. When  Mr.  Mid  win  returned  to 
his  seat  on  the  porch,  after  showing 
Hartfield  to  Mrs.  Westerman's  room^ 
one  of  the  loungers  remarked,  as  he 
shifted  his  body  to  an  easier  posi- 
tion, "  You  don't  often  have  a  call 
from  the  minister,  do  you,  Mid  win 

"Well,  he's  been  here  to  see  me 
once,"  answered  the  landlord.  "  I 
ain't  much  of  a  hand  to  go  to  church. 
But  Lavinia,  she  likes  him,  though 
she  was  brought  up  a  Moravian. 
There  ain't  any  church  of  that  sect 
in  this  town,  so  she  got  to  goin'  to 
hear  Hartfield  an'  takin'  me  with 
her." 

Your  wife's  away  now,  ain't  she, 
Ike  ? "  remarked  another  of  the  men. 

**  Yes,  gone  to  see  her  folks." 

"Then  the  minister  must  have 
called  to  see  somebody  you've  got 
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stayin'  in  the  house,"  added  the  first 
speaker  quickly. 

"  So  he  did ;  a  Mrs.  Westerman 
from  New  York.  She  sent  for  him 
to  come." 

"  She  ain't  sick,  is  she,  and  wantin' 
spiritual  consolation  ?  "  observed  Seth 
Milford. 

"I  guess  she's  pretty  healthy," 
laughed  the  landlord  in  reply.  Then, 
in  one  of  those  whispers  which  every- 
body is  expected  to  listen  to,  he  put 
his  hand  at  one 'side  of  his  mouth 
and  added:  **She  drank  a  pint  bottle 
of  claret  for  her  dinner." 

"  She  did  !  Ha,  ha,  and  then  sent 
for  the  minister." 

There  was  a  general  laugh,  and 
then  Mr.  Milford  volunteered  to  re- 
late a  story  of  an  experience  of  his  in 
the  war  which  speaking  of  claret  re- 
minded him  of.  Just  why  it  should, 
except  that  claret  was  the  color  of 
blood,  not  one  of  those  present  quite 
understood.  But  then  Seth  Milford 
was  ready  with  a  story  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  and  the  talk 
was  effectually  switched  off  from  the 
minister  and  his  affairs  till  the 
sudden  sound  of  a  woman's  voice, 
raised  to  shrill  tones,  came  floating 
down  from  the  floor  above. 

"They  seem  to  be  havin'  high 
words  up  there,  Midwin,"  remarked 
Alec  Rodney.  **  Is  that  the  lady 
Hartfield's  calling  on  ?  " 

*'  It  must  be,"  responded  the  land- 
lord.   "That's  where  her  room  is." 

Then  they  heard  the  window  put 
down. 

"  Kind  o'  queer,  don't  you  think  ?" 
commented  Seth  Milford,  looking 
around  from  one  to  the  other  of  his 
companions,  ready  to  enlarge  upon 
this  new  topic  at  the  first  sign  of  en- 
couragement from  any  quarter. 

"What  sect  of  a  woman  is  she, 
Midwin?"    inquired    Mr.  Rodney. 

Young?" 

"Well,  I  should  call  her  so,  and  a 
stunner  in  dress,  if  to  fix  herself  up 
like  a  man  makes  a  thing  stunning. 
'Tis  kind  o*  queer,  come  to  think,  a 
person  like  her  should  send  for  the 
minister." 

"  Maybe  she's  some  kin  to  him," 
suggested  Andrew  Macy,  the  young 


man  who  afterwards  walked  away 
with  Hartfield. 

"  No,  that  can't  be,"  rejoined  Mil- 
ford. "She'd  go  straight  to  his 
house  if  she  was.  An'  you  say  she 
drank  a  bottle  of  champagne  for  her 
dinner,  Midwin  ? " 

"  Claret,  Seth,  a  pint  bottle  of 
claret." 

"  Well,  'twas  wine  any  way,  that's 
scandalous  enough  for  a  lone  woman 
to  be  drinking.  An'  they  tell  me  the 
minister's  engaged  ? " 

"  Yes,  to  the  Kingsbury  girl." 

"Queer,  very  queer."  Seth  Mil- 
ford shook  his  head  slowly  from  side 
to  side  with  the  air  of  a  sage. 

"Oh,  I  guess  it's  all  right."  The 
landlord  was  not  anxious  to  have 
any  sort  of  scandal  associated  with 
his  house.  But  tongues  had  been  set 
wagging  and  the  next  day  it  was 
whispered  from  one  to  the  other  in 
the  town  that  a  loud  looking  woman 
was  staying  at  the  Imperial  Hotel, 
that  the  minister  had  called  on  her 
after  prayer  meeting,  that  the  two 
had  drunk  a  bottle  of  wine  between 
them  and  had  then  quarreled  in  most 
unseemly  fashion. 

This  was  the  report  Mrs.  Deacon 
Porter  heard  when  she  went  to 
market  Thursday  morning,  and 
which  she  gave  to  her  husband  at 
the  dinner  table. 

"Lies,  Emmeline,  every  one  of 
them,  lies ! "  he  declared,  bringing 
his  fist  heavily  down  on  the  cloth. 
"  The  gossips  have  been  after  that 
poor  man  ever  since  he's  been  here. 
You  told  *em  you  didn't  believe  a 
word  of  it,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"I  told  'em  I  didn't  see  how  it 
could  be,  but  there's  Delia  Mullins  I 
saw  at  meeting  last  night,  don't  you 
remember  her  tellin'  us  how  she'd 
seen  an  over  dressed  woman  get  into 
the  Imperial  'bus  down  at  the  sta- 
tion ? " 

"Well,  what  if  she'd  seen  fifty 
women  get  into  fifty  'buses,  does 
that  make  it  out  that  the  minister 
went  to  see  'em  all  and  got  drunk  ? " 

"  Fie,  fie,  Richard,  nobody  says 
that  about  him." 

"They  might  as  well,  they  might 
as  well,   Emmeline.      Now  mind, 
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don't  you  circulate  that  report  a 
house  further.  Tm  going  to  investi- 
gate it  myself.*' 

"  How  ?  Don't  do  anything  rash, 
Richard." 

"  Rash  ?  Nothing  can  be  rasher 
than  to  let  scandals  like  this  about 
our  minister  go  on  worming  their 
way  like  a  serpent  through  the  town." 

"  But  what  can  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  can  start  another  story  sayin' 
there  isn't  a  word  of  truth  in  the 
whole  business,  can't  I  ? " 

Mrs.  Porter  smiled  sadly. 

"Yes,  Richard,  you  can  start  it, 
but  it  won't  go  twenty  rods.  Be- 
sides, you've  got  to  have  some  proof." 

"  Proof  ?  I  don't  see  as  these 
other  parties  were  particular  about 
that.  But  I  can  get  all  the  proof  I 
want  fast  enough.  I'm  goin'  down 
to  the  parsonage  now  to  ask  Hart- 
field  himself  about  the  whole  matter." 

"  Oh,  Richard,  you'd  better  not  do 
that !  You  might  embarrass  the 
poor  man." 

**  Embarrass  him  ?  Look  here, 
Emmeline,  I  half  believe  you  think 
there's  some  truth  in  this  story. 
Bein'  with  that  Tagford  woman  so 
much  in  the  sewin'  circle  has  de- 
praved you." 

"  Well,  well,  I  may  be  wrong  in 
thinkin'  Mr.  Hartfield  won't  like 
your  comin*.  Perhaps  you'd  better 
go  after  all.  Your  own  mind  will  be 
relieved,  any  way." 

So  when  he  was  through  his  din- 
ner, the  deacon  put  on  his  hat  and 
marched  off  through  the  hot  sun  to 
the  parsonage.  Catharine  told  him 
he  would  find  Hartfield  down  in  the 
orchard,  where  he  sometimes  walked 
when  he  was  thinking  out  his  ser- 
mons. Thither  the  deacon  betook 
himself,  deciding  that  the  errand 
upon  which  he  had  come  was  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  this 
interruption  of  sermon  manufacture. 

"  I  just  want  to  bother  you  for  one 
minute,  parson,"  he  said,  as  they 
shook  hands.  **  No,  no,"  he  added 
as  the  other  proposed  that  they  go 
up  to  the  house,  where  the  deacon 
could  be  entertained  more  com- 
fortably. "  I  can  say  what  I  want 
to  say  here  as  well  as  anywhere." 


But  now  that  he  was  face  to  face 
with  the  minister,  the  latter's  eyes 
looking  at  him  searchingly,  Mr.  Porter 
found  the  task  he  had  set  himself 
not  such  a  simple  one  as  he  had  ex- 
pected. 

"I  told  Mrs.  P.  I  was  comin' 
straight  to  you  about  it,"  he  began, 
rubbing  and  rubbing  away  at  an 
apple  he  had  picked  up.  "An*  I 
don't  want  you  to  think,  Mr.  Hart- 
field, I  do  this  because  I  believe  the 
story  myself.  I  donH;.  It's  only  that 
I  want  your  own  words  to  help  me 
nail  it  as  the  black  falsehood  it's 
sure  to  be." 

"Yes,  I  understand  perfectly, 
Deacon  Porter." 

.  Hartfield  wondered  if  his  voice 
sounded  as  dry  as  it  felt.  With  all 
the  determination  he  could  muster 
he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  speaker, 
who  now  went  on  : 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you've 
heard  what  they're  sayin'  or  not, 
but  it's  right  that  you  should, 
though  maybe  there's  some  would 
think  it  queer  for  me  to  tell  you." 

The  deacon  paused  here,  paused 
for  so  long  that  Hartfield  felt  im- 
pelled to  say  : 

"  What  is  it  they  are  telling  about 
me  ?" 

The  deacon  had  evidently  made  up 
his  mind  to  make  a  bold  plunge  and 
have  it  over  with. 

"  Why,  they  say  you  went  around 
to  the  Imperial  Hotel  last  night  after 
meetin'  to  see  some  woman  that's 
come  there,  an*  that  you  an'  she 
drank  a  lot  of  wine  together  an'  then 
got  to  quarrelin'.  I  said  at  once 
there  wasn't  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 
How  do  you  suppose  the  story  ever 
got  on  its  legs,  Mr.  Hartfield  ? " 

"  Probably  because  I  did  go  to 
make  a  call  at  the  hotel  last  night." 

The  minister  made  this  reply  in  a 
steady  voice,  but  it  cost  him  an 
effort  not  to  flinch  under  the  startled 
look  that  appeared  on  the  deacon *s 
face. 

"You  was  there  then  ?"  exclaimed 
the  old  man.  "  Well,  I  suppose  that's 
what  gave  ground  for  the  story,"  he 
added  after  an  instant.  "But  of 
course  it  was  just  a  call  in  the  line  of 
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your  duty.  You  didn't  drink  any 
wine  ? " 

"  No,  I  didn't  drink  any  wine." 

Hartfield  forced  himself  to  smile 
as  he  made  this  response. 

"  I  suppose  this  woman  was  took 
sick  at  the  hotel  and  sent  for  you  ?  " 
the  deacon  went  on. 

"No,  she  wasn't  ill,  but  she  sent 
for  me.  She  was — some  one  I  had 
known  before  I  came  here." 

"  Oh  yes,  a  friend  of  yours.  Per- 
fectly natural  that  you  should  go  to 
see  her.  That  just  shows  how  they 
make  up  these  stories  out  of  nothing 
at  all.  Of  course  there  wasn't  any 
high  words  between  you  ?  You'll 
excuse  me  askin'  this,  parson,  but 
you  see  I've  undertaken  to  clear  this 
thing  up.  You  parted  the  best  of 
friends  ?  " 

"I  can't  sav  yes  to  that.  Deacon 
Porter." 

Hartfield  put  out  his  arm  and  laid 
his  hand  against  the  apple  tree  under 
which  they  were  standing.  His 
fingers  seemed  to  be  making  an 
effort  to  encircle  the  trunk.  The 
deacon  did  not  try  to  conceal  the 
amazement  this  answer  caused  him. 
He  dropped  the  apple  he  had  been 
holding  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Then  you  did  have  some  words  ?" 

"  I  wouldn't  describe  it  in  just  that 
way.  The  lady  and  I  failed  to  agree 
on  a  certain  matter,  that  was  all." 

Deacon  Porter  began  to  look  ex- 
cessively uncomfortable.  He  shifted 
from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and  finally 
stooped  over  to  pick  up  the  apple  he 
had  dropped.  When  he  had  straight- 
ened up  again,  he  remarked: 

"  And  this  lady  you  say  is  a  friend 
of  yours  ?  " 

I  said  she  was  some  one  whom  I 
used  to  know." 

"Well,  Mr.  Hartfield,  I  won't  keep 
you  any  longer.  I'm  much  obliged 
for  what  you  have  told  me.  Good 
afternoon." 

The  deacon  turned  away  and  be- 
gan threading  his  course  among  the 
trees  back  to  the  kitchen  garden  and 
so  out  to  the  path  that  skirted  the 
house  and  led  to  the  front  gate. 
Hartfield  stood  and  watched  him  till 
he  disappeared  from  view. 


"  He  forgot  to  shake  hands,"  he 
mused.  "  He  acted  almost  as  if  I 
had  struck  him.  I  wonder  if  I  should 
have  told  him  all.  But  they  will 
know  soon  enough  at  this  rate ;  they 
will  all  know." 

The  deacon  meanwhile  was  walk- 
ing back  home  as  if  in  a  daze. 

"  He  went  there  to  see  this  woman," 
he  was  saying  to  himself,  "  and  they 
quarreled.  An'  he  won't  say  she  was 
a  friend  of  his,  but  just  somebody  he 
used  to  know." 

When  he  reached  his  own  gate  he 
observed  carefully  the  front  of  the 
house  to  note  if  his  wife  was  at  any 
of  the  windows.  He  did  not  feel 
that  he  could  go  to  her  just  yet  with 
his  report.  He  wanted  more  time  to 
think  it  over.  But  there  was  a  letter 
in  the  dining  room  he  wanted  to 
post  on  his  way  to  the  store.  He 
went  in  quietly  to  get  it  from  the 
mantelpiece. 

"Well,  Richard,  did  you  see  the 
minister?" 

Mrs.  Porter  suddenly  opened  the 
other  door  and  came  in  from  the 
kitchen.    The  deacon  started. 

"Yes,  r saw  him,  Emmeline,"  he 
replied.  "  Nothin'  you  want  me  to 
bring  you  up  from  down  street,  to- 
night, is  there .?" 

He  had  slipped  the  letter  in  his 
coat  pocket  and  turned  to  go  out 
again. 

"  No,  I'm  going  down  myself  when 
it  gets  cooler.  But  what  did  Mr. 
Hartfield  say?" 

Mrs.  Porter  was  putting  the  silver 
back  on  the  sideboard,  but  she  placed 
each  article  down  carefully  that  she 
might  not  lose  anything  of  her  hus- 
band's answer.  The  deacon  took  off 
his  glasses,  wiped  them,  and  then, 
while  he  blew  gently  on  each  eye- 
piece, and  then  held  it  up  against 
the  light  preparatory  to  giving  it 
another  polish,  sat  down  on  a  chair 
next  the  door. 

"  Emmeline,"  he  said  slowly,  "  Mr. 
Hartfield  was  at  the  hotel  last  night 
and  did  have  some  words  with  that 
woman." 

"He  told  you  that  himself, 
Richard?" 

"Yes,  he  told  me  himself.  But 
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there  wasn't  any  wine  drinking. 
That  part  wasn't  true." 

"  And  the  woman  ?  Who  was  she  ?" 

Mrs.  Porter  sank  into  a  chair  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room. 

"Some  one  he  used  to  know. 
That's  all  he  told  me." 

"  Well,  it  may  be  all  right,  Richard. 
You  know  often  things  come  up  that 
you  can't  explain  to  other  folks. 
And  a  minister  has  as  much  a  right 
to  have  his  private  affairs  as  the  rest 
of  us." 

*•  No,  he  ain't,  Emmeline,  not  just 
like  the  rest  of  us  in  a  case  o*  this 
kind.  He's  a  man  set  up  for  our  ex- 
ample, an*  I  don't  mind  sayin'  to 
you — mind,  to  you  only,  Emmeline" 
— the  deacon  lowered  his  voice  im- 
pressively— "that  I  was  terribly  cast 
down  when  Mr.  Hartfield  didn't 
deny  that  there  had  been  words  be- 
tween him  an'  that  woman." 

"  But  there  might  have  been  a  good 
reason  for  his  quarrelin*,  Richard." 
The  positions  of  this  husband  and 
wife  were  reversed ;  it  was  now  the 
woman  who  was  standing  up  for  the 
pastor. 

"Then  why  didn't  he  give  it  to 
me,  Emmeline,  then  why  didn't  he 
give  it  to  me?" 

The  deacon  rose  as  he  spoke  and 
without  another  word  left  the  house. 

X. 

MISS  TAGFORD  was  all  aglow 
with  excitement.  The  report 
about  Hartfield's  call  at  the  hotel 
had  reached  her  ears  and  she  felt  at 
once  that  the  anonymous  letter  had 
borne  its  fruit.  But  she  dared  not 
say  much  ;  she  only  went  about  more 
than  usual  and  picked  up  gossip 
wherever  she  could  get  it.  Then  she 
made  it  in  her  way  to  pass  the  Im- 
perial Hotel  every  time  she  went 
down  the  street.  But  not  once  did  she 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  woman  she 
hoped  to  see. 

On  Sunday,  however,  she  had  her 
great  day.  The  service  had  begun 
and  they  had  reached  the  second 
hymn  when  Sexton  Briggs  came  up 
the  aisle  and  showed  a  woman  into  a 
seat  two  pews  in  front  of  the  spinster. 


The  latter  obtained  only  a  side 
glimpse  of  her  face,  but  this  was 
sufficient  to  tell  her  that  it  was  the 
woman  she  had  seen  at  Lake  George. 

Miss  Tagford  glanced  quickly  up 
at  the  minister,  but  his  face  showed 
no  change.  His  sermon  that  morn- 
ing was  one  of  the  strongest  he  had 
ever  preached.  The  woman  who  had 
come  in  late  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on 
him  steadily.  She  was  sitting  with 
the  Brinks,  and  when  the  congrega- 
tion was  dismissed  she  turned  to 
Mrs.  Brink  and  thanked  her  for  the 
use  of  the  pew.  Miss  Tagtord,  in- 
venting an  excuse  to  speak  to  the 
elder,  hurried  forward  in  time  to 
hear  this. 

"  I  hope  you  enjoyed  the  service," 
rejoined  Mrs.  Brink,  giving  one 
hand  to  Miss  Tagford  as  she  spoke. 

"  Oh,  I  did  very  much,"  said  Mrs. 
Westerman  effusively.  "  You  see  I 
used  to  know  Mr.  Hartfield  and  so  I 
was  very  anxious  to  hear  him  preach." 

"  You  used  to  know  Mr.  Hart- 
field ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brink,  wha 
had  not  for  a  moment  connected  the 
woman  before  her  with  the  one  about 
whom  the  reports  were  circulated. 
"Then  of  course  you  must  want  to- 
speak  to  him.  He  will  be  so  glad  ta 
see  you.  There,  he  is  coming  this 
way  with  my  husband  now." 

Miss  Tagford  could  scarcely  con- 
tain  herself  for  the  excitement  that 
possessed  her.  Exactly  what  she 
expected  to  take  place  she  really 
could  not  have  told,  but  she  knew 
she  was  greatly  disappointed  when 
Mr.  Hartfield  suddenly  left  Elder 
Brink  and  went  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  church  to  join  Miss 
Kingsbury  and  her  mother.  Two  or 
three  of  the  ladies  came  up  at  this 
moment  to  talk  with  Mrs.  Brink,  and 
they  all  began  to  move  down  the 
aisle  toward  the  door.  And  Miss 
Tagford  contrived  it  that  she  should 
be  next  to  the  stranger. 

"  Do  you  live  in  Newcomb  ?  "  she 
began. 

"  Oh,  no,  I'm  just  staying  here  for 
a  few  days  at  the  hotel." 

"  You  were  at  Lake  George,  weren't 
you?"  went  on  Miss  Tagford,  with 
the  little  air  of  importance  she  al- 
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ways  assumed  when  mentioning  her 
summer  trip.  "I  think  I  saw  you 
there  when  I  was  visiting  my  cousin." 

Mrs.  Westerman  turned  a  quick 
look  on  her. 

"  I  do  not  remember  you/*  she  said. 

Yes,  I  was  there." 

She  spoke  in  an  indifferent  tone 
and  was  glancing  behind  Miss  Tag- 
ford's  back  across  the  church  toward 
the  other  aisle,  down  which  Hartfield 
was  passing  with  the  Kingsburys. 
Suddenly  she  turned  to  her  compan- 
ion again  and  asked : 

**  Is  that  the  young  lady  to  whom 
Mr.  Hartfield  is  engaged  }  " 

**  Yes,  that's  Miss  Kingsbury,"  re- 
sponded Miss  Tagford  eagerly. 

"  How  long  have  they  been  en- 
gaged ?  "  was  the  next  question. 

"  About  a  month.    I  expect  they'll 
be  married  before  long." 

"  Has  she  got  money  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  but  he's  rich,  I  guess.  You 
ought  to  know  about  that,  though.  I 
thought  I  heard  you  telling  Mis' 
Brink  that  you  used  to  be  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Hartfield." 

"Yes,  I  used  to  be  acquainted  with 
him.  And  he  had  money  too.  His 
family  were  rich." 

"His  family?  We  don't  know 
anything  about  them.  He  never  told 
us  much.    He  ain't  been  here  long." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the 
vestibule,  which  presented  a  very 
sociable  scene,  with  much  hand 
shaking  and  a  general  exchange  of 
**Good  mornings."  Mrs.  Robbins 
came  up  behind  Miss  Tagford  and 
pulled  her  by  the  sleeve.  In  the  in- 
stant that  the  spinster  turned  to  see 
who  wanted  her,  Mrs.  Westerman 
made  her  way  out  through  the  crowd, 
and  raising  her  conspicuous  black  * 
and  white  parasol,  strolled  slowly  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  hotel. 

"There  she  is  ;  that's  the  woman 
he  went  to  see  at  the  Imperial,"  was 
whispered  about,  and  for  an  instant 
or  two  a  silence  fell  on  the  vestibule. 

Then  the  talk  was  resumed,  but  in 
a  lowered  tone.  Mr.  Hartfield  was 
passing  out  with  the  Kingsburys. 
He  bowed  and  spoke  in  his  pleasant 
way  to  those  about  him,  but  there 
was  a  difference  in  their  manner  of 


greeting  him.  He  could  not  but 
perceive  that. 

Mrs.  Robbins  meanwhile  was  eag- 
erly whispering  with  Miss  Tagford. 

"Was  that  the  woman?  A  bold 
looking  creature,  I  must  say.  Do 
you  really  think  that  letter  brought 
her  here  ? " 

"Of  course  it  did.  She  used  to 
know  the  minister  real  well.  She 
told  me  so." 

"What  do  you  suppose  there,  is 
between  them  ? " 

"  I  can't  quite  make  out  yet.  But 
he  didn't  seem  to  want  to  speak  to 
her  just  now  in  church." 

"  Well,  I  think  a  committee  ought 
to  be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  min- 
ister and  make  him  explain.  It's 
scandalous  to  have  things  going  on 
this  way." 

"  What  way  ?  "  Delia  Mullins  came 
up  at  this  minute  and  wanted  to 
know. 

"  Why,  the  mystery  there  is  about 
Mr.  Hartfield  an'  that  woman  who's 
staying  at  the  hotel,"  Miss  Tagford 
made  haste  to  answer.  "  'Tain't 
possible  you  ain't  heard  about  it, 
Delia?" 

"Oh,  I've  heard  some  whispering, 
but  I  haven't  placed  any  dependence 
on  it." 

"  You  haven't  ?  Why,  what  can 
you  be  thinking  of,  Delia  Mullins? 
Do  you  mean  to  say  you  believe  it's 
right  for  a  man  that's  a  minister  and 
an  engaged  one  at  that  to  go  to  a 
hotel  late  at  night  and  drink  wine 
and  quarrel  with  a  strange  woman  ? " 

"  I  don't  believe  he  did  it,"  re- 
turned Miss  Mullins  firmly. 

"  Of  course  he  did  it,"  persisted 
Mrs.  Robbins.  "The  whole  town 
knows  about  it.  Go  to  the  hotel  and 
ask  Mr.  Midwin.    He'll  tell  you." 

"  Are  you  talking  about  the  minis- 
ter ?  "  said  Mrs.  Mason,  joining  her- 
self to  the  group.  "  I  must  tell  you 
what  I  saw  Wednesday  morning." 

"  What  you  saw,  Mis'  Mason  ? " 
Miss  Tagford  broke  in  almost  breath- 
lessly. "  What  was  it  ?  Anythin'  to 
do  with  that  woman  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  it  was."  Mrs.  Mason 
smiled  grimly  as  she  spoke.  "  I  was 
waiting  in  the  carryall  in  front  of 
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the  post  office  when  he  got  a  letter, 
an*  Tm  sure  it  was  from  her  by  the 
way  he  looked." 

"  A  letter  from  her !  *'  exclaimed 
the  three  listeners  in  chorus. 

"  Yes,  and  you  ought  to  have  seen 
his  face  when  he  got  it.  I  don't  feel 
's  if  I  could  sit  under  his  preaching 
any  more  till  the  mystery's  cleared 
up.  But  there's  Timothy  waiting 
with  the  wagon.    I  must  be  going." 

Miss  Tagford  walked  ofif  with  the 
Robbinses.  Mr.  Robbins  was  a 
taciturn  man,  but  he  had  heard  the 
gossip  about  the  minister's  call  at 
the  hotel,  and  now,  when  he  found 
out  that  Miss  Tagford  had  walked 
down  the  aisle  with  the  woman  who 
was  staying  there,  he  asked  for  some 
particulars  about  her. 

"  Is  she  any  relation  of  Hart- 
field's  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"That's  what  We  don't  know,"  re- 
sponded his  wife,  adding:  "  1  think 
you,  George,  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  ought  to  see  that 
something  is  done  about  the  matter. 
What  does  Deacon  Porter  say  ? " 

Mr.  Robbins  and  Mr.  Porter  were 
in  business  together. 

"Why,  I  never  asked  him  about  it. 
I  never  thought  to  do  it.  I'll  speak 
to  him  tomorrow." 

The  next  evening  as  soon  as  her 
husband  reached  home,  "  Well, 
George,  did  you  speak  to  Deacon 
Porter  about  the  minister?"  Mrs. 
Robbins  asked. 

"Yes,  the  first  thing  this  morn- 
ing. 

"  Well,  and  what  does  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  thinks  we'd  better  appoint  a 
committee  to  wait  on  Hartfield  and 
ask  him  to  explain  things." 

"  There,  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  The 
very  thing  I  suggested  myself.  Well, 
who's  going  to  do  it.^  You  know 
somebody's  got  to  make  the  first 
move  in  a  thing  of  this  kind." 

"  The  deacon's  going  to  do  it  him- 
self. It  seems  he  went  to  see  Hart- 
field  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  re- 
ports, and  he  wasn't  quite  satisfied 
with  what  he  found  out.  The  minis- 
ter denied  the  wine  drinking,  but  he 
admitted  he  went  to  the  hotel  and 
had  some  words  with  the  woman." 


"Well,  I  hope  the  committee'll 
find  out  who  she  is  and  all  about 
her,"  said  Mrs.  Robbins.  "When 
are  they  going  to  call  on  him  ? " 

"  Tomorrow  night." 

"  But  he'll  be  at  the  Kingsburys'. 
He's  there  every  evening  when  there 
isn't  any  meeting." 

"  But  the  deacon  is  going  to  send 
him  word  that  we  are  coming.  It's 
miserable  business,  the  whole  of  it. 
I  wish  there  was  some  other  way  out 
of  it." 

"  There  isn't.  This  thing  has  got 
to  be  cleared  up  for  the  credit  of  the 
church.  Only  Saturday  Mrs.  Pen- 
terby  said  to  me  she'd  heard  of  some 
strange  goings  on  of  our  minister. 
But  I  should  think  that  Kingsbury 
girl  would  feel  the  worst  about  it. 
Remember,  George,  you  are  to  tell 
me  every  word  that  is  said  at  that 
meeting  tomorrow  night." 

Mr.  Robbins  did  not  promise  to  do 
this,  and  when  he  set  out  for  the  par- 
sonage the  following  evening  his 
wife  impressed  the  matter  on  his 
mind  again. 

"  I  wish  you  could  go  in  my  place,. 
Clara,"  he  said. 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  she  retorted 
promptly. 

But  the  committee  which  assem- 
bled at  Deacon  Porter's  house,  and 
from  there  adjourned  in  a  body  to 
the  parsonage,  was  composed  only 
of  the  more  prominent  male  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation.  There 
were  Elder  Brink,  Mr.  Colgate,  Mr, 
Ranger,  Mr.  Robbins  and  the  dea- 
con. 

They  looked  as  solemn  as  though 
starting  for  a  funeral,  all  except  Mr. 
Colgate,  who  had  a  grim  expression 
about  his  lips,  as  if  the  mission  on 
which  he  was  bound  was  not  en- 
tirely uncongenial  to  his  taste, 

"You're  sure  he'll  be  there,  dea- 
con } "  he  remarked  as  they  walked 
down  Main  Street. 

"  I  sent  him  word  yesterday  after- 
noon that  we  were  coming." 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  did  you  inti- 
mate to  him  the  nature  of  our  busi- 
ness ?  " 

"  I  think  he  can't  do  anything  but 
understand  that.    I  said  we  were 
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coming  to  inquire  into  a  certain  mat- 
ter." 

"  Precisely,  and  therefore  he  might 
think  it  a  good  time  to  be  out.  I 
think  it  would  have  been  better  if 
we  could  have  contrived  to  surprise 
him  in  some  way.*' 

"  I  have  no  fear  but  we'll  find  him, 
Mr.  Colgate,"  and  at  this  moment 
they  reached  the  parsonage. 

Catherine  showed  them  into  the 
seldom  lighted  parlor.  Mr.  Hart- 
field  appeared  just  as  they  were  tak- 
ing seats.  He  gave  each  one  a 
cordial  welcome,  but  he  was  some- 
what paler  than  usual. 

For  a  few  minutes  they  talked  on 
indifferent  topics,  but  rather  lamely 
and  with  a  frequent  tendency  to 
pauses.  One  of  these  was  broken  by 
Elder  Brink,  who  was  sitting  next 
the  minister. 

"  Mr.  Hartfield."  he  began,  speak- 
ing so  softly  that  Mr.  Colgate  edged 
his  chair  along  the  floor  a  few  feet 
nearer,  "  I  don't  know  whether  you 
sense  the  reason  we've  all  come  here 
tonight,  but  I'm  inclined  to  think 
you  do.  You  must  have  heard  some 
of  the  talk  in  town  about  you  and — 
and  the  woman  who  came  last  week 
to  stay  at  Mr.  Midwin's  hotel. 
'Tain't  a  pleasant  subject  to  speak 
about,  but  because  people  are  speak- 
in*  about  it  an*  because  we  want  to 
stop  *em  doing  it,  we've  come  here 
tonight  to  ask  you  a  few  questions." 

The  old  man's  tones  were  very 
tender,  and  the  eyes  with  which  he 
looked  at  the  minister  were  kindly 
ones.  Hartfield  glanced  around  the 
circle,  noted  the  eager  bending  for- 
ward of  each  head  to  catch  his  reply, 
and  then  said  :  "  What  have  you 
heard  about  me  and  the  woman  at 
the  hotel  ?  I  should  like  to  have  you 
state  the  particulars  before  I  under- 
take to  reply  to  them.  I  know  about 
the  wine  drinking  and  the  quarrel. 
Is  there  anything  else  you  have 
heard  ?  ** 

Once  more  he  gazed  from  one  to 
another  composing  the  group  around 
him.  For  an  instant  no  one  spoke, 
then  Mr.  Ranger,  looking  very  un- 
comfortable, cleared  his  throat  and 
said : 


"  I  have  heard  something  besides 
that.*' 

Everybody  turned  and  looked  at 
him.  Whatever  he  had  heard  it  was 
plain  he  had  not  told  it  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

**  Well,  what  was  it.  Ranger? 
Speak  out ;  you  know  that*s  what  we 
are  here  for.*' 

This  from  Mr.  Colgate,  who  was 
evidently  on  the  qui  vive  of  expect- 
ancy. Hartfield  said  nothing.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  steadily  on  the  Sun- 
day school  superintendent. 

"  I  don*t  know  as  I  ought  to  tell 
this,**  went  on  Mr.  Ranger,  "  because 
I  didn't  get  it  direct.  I  heard  it 
from  a  man  who  was  in  my  office  to- 
day, and  he  got  it  from  Seth  Milford, 
who  says  Mr.  Midwin  told  him." 

Once  more  Mr.  Ranger  paused. 
Mr.  Colgate  shuffled  his  feet  on  the 
floor  impatiently  and  was  about  to 
speak  when  Elder  Brink  remarked  : 
"  Well,  Hiram,  tell  us  what  it  was. 
Remember  you  are  saying  nothing 
behind  the  minister's  back.  He  is 
right  here  to  tell  us  if  it  ain't  so." 

"Well,  then,  I  heard  that  that 
woman  said  she  was  Mr.  Hartfield  s 
wife." 

All  eyes  were  immediately  removed 
from  the  superintendent's  face  and 
fastened  on  the  minister's.  His  were 
not  dropped,  but  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  that  rested  on  his  knee  were 
twitching  slightly  ;  very  small  beads 
of  perspiration  were  gathering  on 
his  forehead.  Elder  Brink  turned 
slowly  toward  him. 

"  Mr.  Hartfield,"  he  said,  "  you've 
heard  what  Mr.  Ranger  tells  us." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Brink,  I  have  heard. 
You  expect  me  to  deny  it,  I  suppose. 
I  am  not  that  woman's  husband 
now.** 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  describe  a  sen- 
sation. The  air  appears  to  be  sur- 
charged with  a  quality  which  defies 
capture  and  analysis.  So  it  was  now 
in  the  parsonage  parlor.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  looked  at  one 
another  helplessly,  as  it  seemed,  and 
without  speaking.  Even  those  of 
them  who  expected  the  worst  were 
amazed.  Elder  Brink,  although  he 
was  evidently  more  deeply  touched 
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than  any  of  them,  was  the  first  to  re- 
cover himself. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Hart- 
field,"  he  asked,  "  by  your  not  bein' 
that  woman's  husband  now  ?  She 
ain't  died  since  this  morning,  has 
she?" 

"Not  that  I  have  heard  of,"  an- 
swered the  minister.  "  I  have  not 
been  her  husband  since  ten  years  ago 
when  we  were  divorced." 

"  Divorced  ! "  Deacon  Porter  and 
Mr.  Colgate  uttered  the  word  in  a 
breath. 

"And  you  are  about  to  marry 
again,  Mr.  Hartfield  ? "  Elder  Brink 
spoke  sternly  for  him. 

"  Yes,  I  am  about  to  marry  again." 

"Does — does  Miss  Kingsbury 
know  about  this } "  asked  Deacon 
Porter. 

"  She  does,"  replied  Hartfield. 

He  was  surprised  at  his  own  calm- 
ness, but  in  his  heart  there  was  a 
feeling  of  relief  that  the  worst  was 
over. 

"  But  do  you  believe  in  the  Scrip- 
tural sanction  for  your  course,  Mr. 
Hartfield  ?"  Mr.  Colgate  inquired. 

"  If  you  like,"  answered  the  minis- 
ter, "  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  is  due  to  myself 
that  I  do  tell  it  to  you." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Hartfield,"  said  the 
elder.  "I  think  you  had  better  tell 
us  everything." 

The  group  settled  themselves  in 
fresh  positions.  Hartfield  rose, 
passed  into  the  dining  room  adjoin- 
ing, poured  himself  out  a  glass  of 
water  from  the  pitcher  on  the  side- 
board, moistened  his  lips  with  it, 
and  then  returned  to  his  seat. 

"  I  was  the  only  child,"  he  began, 
speaking  in  a  low,  but  very  distinct 
tone.  "  My  mother  died  when  I  was 
only  five  years  old.  My  father  then 
concentrated  all  his  hopes  on  his  son. 
He  was  very  successful  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  money  being  plentiful,  I  had 
only  to  ask,  to  have  all  my  desires 
gratified.  As  I  grew  to  manhood  the 
length  of  my  purse  strings  drew  to 
me  as  my  companions  those  who  had 
not  the  best  influence  over  me.  It 
was  not  long  before  my  pace  became 
as  rapid  as  theirs.    I  started  to  go  to 


college  at  Columbia,  but  my  father, 
deeming  the  influence  of  metro- 
politan life  not  the  best  for  me,  re- 
moved me  to  Harvard.  I  was  fond  of 
study,  although  I  still  kept  up  some 
of  my  excesses,  and  having  a  strong 
constitution,  managed  to  keep  pretty 
well  up  in  my  class,  in  spite  of  my 
late  hours. 

"  It  was  in  my  second  year  that  I 
met  Lucille  Rabley  one  night  in 
Boston.  She  exerted  over  me  a  fas- 
cination which  I  could  not  shake  off. 
Indeed,  I  did  not  try  to  do  so.  In 
those  days  everything  was  done  on 
impulse.  Besides,  I  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  that  anything  I 
wanted  could  be  denied  me.  After  a 
very  short  acquaintance  we  were 
secretly  married,  only  two  of  my  fel- 
low students  knowing  of  the  affair. 
I  did  not  want  to  leave  college  be- 
fore my  graduation,  so  I  stayed  on 
till  the  end  of  the  term.  Somehow 
the  matter  came  to  my  father's  ears. 
He  was  very  angry,  and  after  the 
talk  he  had  with  me  I  realized  what 
I  had  done.  Already  I  had  begun 
to  suspect  that  the  woman  had  made 
a  dupe  of  me,  anxious  only  for  the 
money  I  would  bring  her.  As  soon 
as  commencement  was  over  my 
father  sent  me  off  to  Texas,  where 
he  had  a  large  ranch.  Meantime  the 
woman  made  overtures  regarding  a 
divorce,  which  my  father  managed 
for  me,  paying  over  to  her  a  sum  of 
money,  the  exact  amount  of  which  I 
never  ascertained.  She  at  once  mar- 
ried another  man,  with  whom  my 
father  learned  that  she  was  already 
on  terms  of  intimacy  that  justified  a 
divorce." 

Hartfield  paused  for  an  instaat. 
The  men  about  him  were  gazing  at 
him  with  a  kind  of  a  dazed  expres- 
sion on  their  faces,  seeming  scarcely 
to  breathe.  He  drew  a  deep  breath 
himself  and  went  on: 

"  I  was  only  twenty  two,  but  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  lived  twice  that  many 
years.  I  loathed  myself  for  what  I 
had  been,  yet  knew  no  way  out.  For 
three  years  I  was  a  cowboy.  The 
wild,  outdoor  life  built  me  up  in 
health,  but  I  was  still  restless  in 
mind,  a  man   without  a  purpose. 
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Then  came  a  letter  from  my  moth- 
er's only  brother,  a  minister,  propos- 
ing that  I  go  to  Europe  with  him. 
After  some  consideration  I  decided 
to  accept,  and  together  we  rambled 
^11  over  the  Continent  and  visited 
the  Holy  Land.  Constant  compan- 
ionship with  a  man  like  my  uncle 
gradually  wrought  a  change  in  me,  a 
change  which  resulted  in  my  event- 
ually studying  for  the  ministry  and 
becoming  your  pastor. 

"That  woman  Lucille  Rabley  I 
never  saw  from  the  day  I  parted 
from  her  in  Boston  till  Wednesday 
night,  when  I  went  to  call  upon  her 
at  the  hotel  in  response  to  a  note 
she  sent  me.  How  she  learned  I  was 
in  Newcomb  I  do  not  know.  Why 
she  came  here  I  will  now  tell  you." 

There  was  a  stir  of  expectancy 
among  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Colgate  was  leaning  far 
forward,  his  mouth  and  eyes  wide 
open.    Mr.  Hartfield  continued: 

"She  thinks  that  because  I  have 
become  a  minister  I  shall  be  willing 
to  bribe  her  to  silence  regarding  my 
past.  She  discovered  her  mistake. 
That  is  why  the  report  got  out  that 
we  quarreled  at  the  hotel.  Need  I 
add  that  she  is  nothing  to  me  now  ? 
There  is  my  story,  gentlemen." 

During  this  narration  of  the  min- 
ister's the  expressions  on  the  faces 
of  his  hearers  was  a  study.  Nothing 
but  sadness  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
countenance  of  Elder  Brink.  Deep 
seated  horror  was  depicted  on  the 
features  of  Deacon  Porter.  Mr. 
Robbins  looked  incredulous,  Hiram 
Ranger  perplexed  and  Mr.  Colgate  a 
trifle  triumphant.  The  latter  was 
the  first  to  break  the  silence  that 
fell  on  the  room  when  Mr.  Hartfield 
paused. 

"I  guess  you've  forgotten,  Mr. 
Hartfield,"  he  said,  "that  you're  an 
ordained  minister." 

Hartfield  turned  a  steady  look  on 
Newcomb's  leading  merchant,  but 
made  no  reply.  Mr.  Colgate,  feeling 
that  this  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  was  a  shame,  rather  than  a 
glory  to  himself,  the  champion  of 
the  church,  continued  : 

**  What  do  you  suppose  will  be  said 


in  town  about  your  being  a  divorced 
man  ?  What  sort  of  effect  do  you 
suppose  it  will  have  on  the  welfare 
of  the  church  ? " 

"  It's  mighty  serious  business,  par- 
son, mighty  serious,"  put  in  Deacon 
Porter,  shaking  his  head  solemnly 
from  side  to  side. 

.  "  Do  you  think,  gentlemen,"  replied 
Hartfield,  "that  my  work  here  has 
been  hindered  because  I  did  not 
continue  to  live  with  that  woman  I 
married  when  a  college  boy?  Do 
you  think  I  ought  to  have  stayed  out 
of  the  ministry  because  I  was  a 
divorced  man?" 

"  You  oughtn't  to  have  come  to 
Newcomb  without  letting  us  know 
about  it,"  said  Mr.  Colgate. 

"  But  suppose  we  leave  that  out  of 
the  question,  Mr.  Hartfield,"  inter- 
posed Mr.  Ranger,  "  do  you  think  it 
right  for  a  divorced  man  to  marry 
again  while  his  first  wife  is  still 
living?" 

"  Under  certain  circumstances  I  do 
think  so,"  answered  the  minister, 
"  or  I  would  not  contemplate  it." 

"  It  ain't  right,  parson,"  here  broke 
in  the  deacon.  "It  ain't  right,  di- 
vorce or  no  divorce.  '  For  this  cause 
shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 
mother,'  says  the  good  book,  *  and 
shall  be  joined  unto  his  wife,  and 
they  two  shall  be  one  flesh.'  There's 
no  gettin'  around  that,  Mr.  Brink,  is 
there  ?  " 

For  reply  the  elder  reverently 
closed  his  eyes  for  an  instant  and 
repeated  :  "  What  therefore  God 
hath  joined  together  let  not  man 
put  asunder." 

"  There  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Colgate, 
springing  to  his  feet  and  beginning 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  floor. 
"  What  do  you  want  more  than  that, 
parson  ?  There  is  Scripture  on  it." 

"  Along  toward  the  latter  part 
of  Matthew,"  interjected  Elder 
Brink. 

"  Yes,  sir,  chapter  an4  verse  we 
can  give  you,  parson,"  went  on  the 
merchant,  coming  to  a  halt  in  front 
of  the  minister.  "  How  are  you  going 
to  get  over  that  ? " 

"  Does  it  seem  as  if  God  had 
joined   me  in  marriage  with  this 
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woman?"  As  the  minister  made  this 
reply  he  looked  not  at  Mr.  Colgate 
but  at  Mr.  Brink.  He  spoke  very 
softly,  too,  in  a  tone  he  sometimes 
used  with  great  effectiveness  in  his 
sermons.  "  I  was  but  little  more  than 
a  boy ;  I  thought  nothing  of  the 
future  ;  did  not  realize  the  responsi- 
bility I  was  taking  upon  myself. 
And  she  ?  She  was  cool  and  calcu- 
lating, triumphing  in  the  fact  that 
she  had  entrapped  a  young  fool 
whose  money  would  support  her. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  a  clergyman  who 
performed  the  ceremony,  but  he 
knew  nothing  of  either  of  us.  I 
sometimes  think  he  was  more  to 
blame  than  I.  He  was  an  old  man, 
and  must  have  thought  the  union  a 
strange  one.  Yet  he  never  asked 
questions  except  such  as  we  were 
well  prepared  to  answer.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  the  fact  that  we  had 
witnesses  was  sufficient.  And  such 
marriages  are  taking  place  in  our 
country  every  day." 

"Seems  to  me,  Mr.  Hartfield," 
broke  in  Mr.  Colgate,  who  had  now 
resumed  his  seat  and  was  wiping 
the  perspiration  from  his  forehead, 
"  seems  to  me  youVe  wandering  from 
the  subject.** 

"  Pardon  me.  I  was  merely  en- 
deavoring to  point  out  that,  to  my 
mind,  that  marriage  was  not  really 
sanctioned  by  the  divine  blessing." 

"  You  are  certain  it  was  a  regular 
minister  who  -  married  you,  are  you, 
Mr.  Hartfield?"  inquired  Mr.  Rob- 
bins. 

"  Ye^.  I  knew  him  by  reputation 
well." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  properly  feel 
the  wickedness  of  the  thing  you  are 
about  to  do,  parson.'*  The  deacon 
came  out  with  this  in  a  burst,  as  if 
he  had  been  endeavoring  to  keep  in, 
but  could  stand  it  no  longer.  "  No 
matter  if  you  were  divorced  fifty 
times  over,  you  hain't  got  any  right 
to  marry  again  so  long  as  that  first 
wife  is  a  livin'." 

"  Then  you  think,  Deacon  Porter," 
replied  the  minister,  "  that  I  ought 
to  have  remained  the  husband  of  a 
woman  like  Lucille  Rabley  ?  Or 
that  having  been  separated  from 


her,  and  having  conceived  a  regard 
for  another,  pure  as  the  stars  in 
heaven,  I  should  stifle  this  because  I 
was  once  bound  to  one  who  could 
only  degrade  me  ? " 

"  But  that  one  was  your  own  free 
choice,  parson,"  replied  the  deacon,, 
leaning  forward  and  putting  his 
finger  tips  together  to  rock  them 
gently  back  and  forth.  "  *  As  ye  sow^ 
ye  shall  reap.' " 

"  And  the  whirlwind,  parson," 
broke  in  Mr.  Colgate.  **  You  will 
reap  the  whirlwind.  Think  what  a 
scandal  this  second  marriage  will 
bring  on  the  church,  not  here  only, 
but  all  over  the  country.  Yes,  sir,  all 
over  the  country."  In  his  increasing 
excitement  Mr.  Colgate  brought  his 
clinched  fist  heavily  down  upon  his 
knee.  "The  newspapers  will  carry 
it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  ^Another 
minister  gone  wrong  *  will  be  the 
flaring  headline.  And  right  here  in 
Newcomb,  too.  Have  you  thought 
of  all  this,  Mr.  Hartfield  ?  Have  you 
thought  of  the  example  you  will  set 
to  the  young  men  of  your  congre- 
gation ?  " 

"Yes,  Mr,  Hartfield,"  interposed 
the  Sunday  school  superintendent, 
"  it  would  shock  people  dreadfully. 
It  would  be  bad  enough  if  you 
weren't  a  minister." 

"Mr.  Ranger,"  replied  Hartfield, 
"suppose  you  put  yourself  in  my 
place  for  an  instant.  Take  it  that 
you  made  a  foolish  marriage,  as  I 
did,  when  you  were  very  young; 
were  legally  separated  from  the  wo- 
man as  I  have  been  ;  then  after  many 
years,  you  met  another  woman  who 
loved  you  and  whom  you  loved. 
Which  do  you  think  would  be  the 
proper  course  for  you  to  pursue  :  ta 
keep  that  love  locked  up  in  your 
breast,  knowing  it  was  there  and 
allowing  the  suppression  of  it  to  em- 
bitter all  your  after  life  as  well  as 
that  of  another ;  or  to  go  to  that 
other,  tell  her  all  the  circumstances 
and  allow  her  to  decide,  and  then 
abide  by  her  decision  ?" 

"  It  would  be  hard,  parson,  I  admit,, 
to  do  the  first,"  replied  Mr.  Ranger,. 
"  but  it  would  be  opening  a  danger- 
ous gate  to  do  the  other." 
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"  It  would  break  into  the  sanctity 
of  our  homes,"  added  the  deacon. 
"What's  marriage  good  for  if  it  ain't 
to  make  a  man  stick  to  the  one  wife  ?" 

"  It  would  split  the  church,  parson, 
if  you  were  to  do  this  thing,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Colgate.  "  Or  no,  it 
wouldn't,"  he  added,  quickly  cor- 
recting himself,  "there  wouldn't  be 
enough  people  left  in  it  to  split." 

Elder  Brink  rose  and  looked 
around  for  his  hat. 

"We've  done  our  duty,  Mr.  Hart- 
field,"  he  said,  "an'  it's  gettin'  late. 
There  ain't  no  need  for  me  to  say  I'd 
given  all  I  got  in  this  world  that  this 
thing  shouldn't  have  come  up.  I've 
stood  by  you  from  the  first,  parson.  I 
liked  you  when  I  first  saw  you,  but  I 
can't  stand  by  you  in  this.  My  wife, 
she  can't  stand  by  you,  and  she  set 
great  store  by  you,  I  tell  you.  My 
prayer  is  and  hers  will  be,  too,  that 
you'll  see  things  in  a  different  light 
by  morning." 

"  One  moment,  Mr.  Brink." 

Hartfield  had  risen,  too,  but  he 
now  waved  the  others  back  to  their 
seats.  "Do  I  understand  that  you 
wish  me  to  tell  the  lady  to  whom  I 
am  engaged  that  I  cannot  marry 
her?" 

"You  oughtn't  to  marry  her,"  re- 
torted Mr.  Colgate.  "  How  you  get 
out  of  it  is  no  concern  of  ours." 

Hartfield's  eyes  flashed,  but  he 
kept  his  voice  to  its  even  tones  as  he 
went  on  : 

"  Do  you  think  I  shall  be  a  worse 
man,  Mr.  Brink,  for  marrying  again  ? 
Will  my  usefulness  as  your  pastor  be 
impaired  ?  Suppose  this  woman,  this 
Lucille  Rabley,  had  not  come  here, 
do  you  imagine  that  my  second  mar- 
riage would  have  scandalized  you  by 
its  results  on  my  life  ? " 

"  If  we  didn't  know  anythin'  about 
your  having  a  first  wife  of  course  we 
couldn't  find  fault,"  replied  Mr. 
Brink. 

"  Precisely.  Then  do  you  think 
that  because  the  fact  of  my  divorce 
chances  to  be  made  public  I  ought 
to  be  cowardly  enough  to  go  back 
on  my  word  ?  " 

"But  you  oughtn't  to  have  given 
that  word,"  said  the  deacon.    "  You 


hadn't  no  right  to  say  anything  to 
Miss  Kingsbury  about  marryin'  till 
you  was  sure  this  Rabley  woman  was 
dead." 

A  frown  creased  the  minister's 
brow  for  an  instant  as  Miss  Kings- 
bury's name  was  mentioned. 

"  That,  Deacon  Porter,"  he  said^ 
"  is  a  matter  for  my  private  deter- 
mination. I  am  quite  willing  to  be 
criticised  in  my  official  capacity  as 
your  pastor.  What  I  do  as  a  private 
citizen  is  a  matter  between  me  and 
my  conscience.  When  a  man  be- 
comes a  clergyman  he  certainly  does 
not  give  up  the  right  to.  judge  for  • 
himself.  I  have  long  since  come  to 
a  decision  in  this  matter.  To  alter 
that  decision  now,  because  certain 
facts  have  come  to  light,  would,  it 
strikes  me,  be  contemptible.  I  hope 
I  have  made  myself  understood." 

"You  couldn't  have  told  us  any 
plainer  to  mind  our  own  business,'' 
blustered  Mr.  Colgate.  "But  we'll 
see,  sir,  we'll  see." 

He  started  toward  the  door  and 
the  rest  followed  him.  But  Elder 
Brink  lingered  an  instant  to  put  his 
hand  on  Hartfield's  shoulder  and 
look  into  his  face  with  a  slow,  silent 
shake  of  the  head.  Then  he,  too,, 
went  out  and  the  next  instant  the 
door  had  shut  the  minister  in  alone» 

XI. 

T  F  the  news  of  Mr.  Hartfield's  en- 
gagementhad  flown  through  the 
town  with  the  speed  of  electricity,, 
the  tidings  of  his  divorce  spread  with 
a  celerity  that  defies  comparison. 
Miss  Tagford  made  all  haste  to  call 
on  her  friend,  Mrs.  Robbins. 

"  I  declare,"  the  spinster  remarked,, 
after  they  had  talked  it  over,  "  I  feel 
'most  like  one  o'  the  great  reformers.'* 

"  Hush  !  "  cautioned  Mrs.  Robbins^ 
"  I  shan't  breathe  easy  till  that  wo- 
man leaves  the  town." 

"  I  hear  tell  they're  goin*  to  make 
her  go.  A  committee  was  made  up 
an*  went  to  see  Mr.  Midwin  about  it. 
But  I  must  get  home  an'  write  to 
Emma.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  her 
askin'  me  up  to  see  her  all  this  might 
never  have  come  out." 
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At  this  same  time  Hartfield  was  at 
the  Kingburys'. 

"John,"  said  Grace,  "  do  you  know 
I  sometimes  feel  as  if  I  was  glad  this 
thing  has  come  out  now.  We  need 
never  feel  that  there  is  anything  hid 
now.    And,  John  ?  *' 

Grace  paused.  The  color  surged 
up  into  her  cheeks. 

"  Yes,  Grace,  what  is  it  ?  *' 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  she  went 
on,  speaking  very  slowly,  "  that  per- 
haps if  we  were  not  to  wait  till  next 
month — if  we  were  to  be  married 
here,  in  Newcomb,  it  would  keep 
anybody  from  saying  that  we  would 
have  it  done  somewhere  where  they 
didn't  know." 

**  My  dear,  the  very  wish  that  was 
in  my  own  heart.  Mr.  Kenwood  will 
marry  us,  I  am  sure." 

Paul  Kenwood  was  the  Baptist 
minister.  He  was  a  few  years  older 
than  Hartfield,  and  had  been  his  firm 
friend  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
acquaintance.  Already  since  the  re- 
cent disclosures,  he  had  called  at  the 
parsonage  and  now  Hartfield  had  no 
hesitation  in  going  to  him  with  his 
request. 

"  Yes,  I  will  marry  you,  Hartfield," 
he  said.  "  As  I  told  you  the  other 
•day,  you  seem  to  me  to  be  acting  in 
this  matter  from  a  strong  personal 
conviction  of  right  and  wrong." 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  Mrs. 
Kingsbury's  parlor  on  the  Monday 
night  following  the  visit  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  parsonage.  There 
were  present  only  the  contracting 
parties,  Mr.  Kenwood,  Mrs.  Kings- 
bury and  a  nephew  of  hers,  Ralph 
Chester,  who  had  come  on  from 
Pittsburgh.  But  no  effort  was  made 
to  keep  the  matter  a  secret,  and  when 
it  became  known  a  perfect  storm  of 
indignation  swept  through  the  town. 
Poor  Mr.  Kenwood  was  caught  in 
the  full  fury  of  the  blast.  His  church 
sent  a  committee  to  wait  on  him  with 
a  request  for  his  resignation,  and 
thus  it  came  about  that  that  autumn 
Newcomb  lost  two  of  her  clergy- 
men. But  Hartfield  saw  that  Ken- 
wood did  not  suffer  because  of  a 
service  to  him.  His  wedding  fee  was 
a  check  of  such  generous  size  that  it 


quite  amazed  the  poor  pastor,  who 
had  been  scarcely  able  to  make  both 
ends  meet  on  his  meager  salar}'.  He 
did  not  want  to  take  it,  but  Hart- 
field insisted  and  promised  moreover 
to  keep  his  friend  in  sight  for  the 
future. 

The  last  service  at  which  the  de- 
posed Presbyterian  clergyman  was 
to  preside  was  the  Wednesday  night 
meeting  following  the  marriage.  He 
came  to  the  lecture  room  accompa- 
nied by  his  wife.  The  place  was 
crowded,  and  a  breathless  silence 
reigned  after  the  final  hymn  had 
been  sung,  and  when  Mr.  Hartfield 
stepped  to  the  very  edge  of  the  plat- 
form, resting  his  hand  on  the  table 
by  his  side. 

"  For  the  last  time,"  he  began,  "  I 
now  address  you,  my  people,  as  your 
pastor.  My  resignation,  requested 
by  your  committee,  has  been  handed 
in,  to  take  effect  after  tonight.  That 
I  part  from  you  with  regret  I  need 
not  say.  The  work  here  has  been 
very  near  my  heart,  the  workers 
have  been  dear  to  me.  In  the  dark 
clouds  that  overhang  this  separation 
there  is  this  ray  of  light :  I  am  not  to 
go  because  you  are  dissatisfied  with 
my  work.  And  now  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  say  farewell,  and  to  add 
that  wherever  I  may  be  I  shall  al- 
ways remember  gratefully  the  good 
will,  the  kindly  fellowship,  the  help- 
ful co-operation  I  received  from  so 
many  of  you  during  this,  my  first 
pastorate." 

There  were  many  wet  eyes  among 
the  auditors  at  the  close  of  this  brief 
address,  and  after  the  benediction 
had  been  pronounced  several  made 
their  way  forward  to  shake  hands 
silently  with  the  man  whose  course 
as  a  minister  they  could  not  counte- 
nance. Among  them  were  Mrs. 
Brink,  Mrs.  Porter,  Delia  Mullins, 
and  Gil  Mason. 

**  I  don't  know  what  we  boys  will 
do  without  you,  Mr.  Hartfield,"  he 
said.  "  You  have  done  more  for  us 
than  any  " 

"  Gilbert,"  his  mother  called  to  him 
at  that  instant,  "  I  am  waiting  for 
you." 

With  a  hasty  good  by  the  boy 
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turned  away.  Hartfield  joined  his 
wife  and  left  the  place  forever. 


In  the  brilliant  May  sunshine  an 
aged  couple  stood  in  front  of  a  large 
church  situated  in  one  of  the  leading 
cities  of  the  West.  They  were  gaz- 
ing at  the  notices  of  services  affixed 
to  the  stone  work. 

"  John  Hartfield,  Pastor/'  read  out 
the  old  man. 

"It  must  be  the  same  one,  Myra,"  he 
added,  turning  to  his  wife.  "*John,* 
and  a  minister  and  all." 

"  Let's  go  in  a  minute,  Seth,"  she 
said.  "  See,  the  church  doors  are 
open." 

They  turned  to  the  entrance  and 
reached  it  just  as  a  young  woman 
did  so,  coming  from  the  other  direc- 
tion. 

"  Is  the  church  kept  open  all  the 
time  1  **  asked  the  old  man,  as  the 
three  went  in  together. 

"Oh  yes,"  the  stranger  replied. 
"  It  has  been  ever  since  Mr.  Hart- 
field came.  He  says  he  wants  the 
people  to  feel  that  they  can  always 
have  a  quiet  place  to  go  for  medita- 
tion." 

"  Has  he  a  large  congregation  ? " 
inquired  the  old  woman.  They  were 
lingering  in  the  vestibule  before  go- 
ing inside. 

"  Yes,  very  large,  and  we  all  like 
him  so  much.  He  does  more  good, 
the  newspapers  say,  than  any  pastor 
in  the  city.  You  see  there  are  all 
kinds  in  the  church,  plenty  of  rich 
people  and  lots  of  poor  ones.  I'm 
one  of  the  poor  ones,"  added  the 
speaker  with  a  smile,  "  but  I  feel  that 
Mr.  Hartfield  thinks  just  as  much 
of  me  as  he  does  of  the  rest.  We're 


only  afraid  we  can't  keep  him. 
There's  a  church  down  in  Chicago 
wants  him  badly." 

The  young  woman  opened  the 
inner  door  as  she  spoke  the  last 
words  and  in  silence  the  three  enter- 
ed the  great  auditorium.  There 
were  two  or  three  people  sitting  in 
the  pews,  some  with  their  heads  bent 
forward  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,, 
others  looking  steadfastly  at  the 
large  stained  glass  window  above  the 
pulpit,  representing  the  return  of  the 
prodigal.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brink  sat 
down  near  the  rear  and  gazed  at  this 
with  the  sunshine  bringing  out  in 
strong  colors  all  the  details  of  the 
picture.  Then  they  noticed  the 
reverent  demeanor  of  those  about 
them,  who  had  turned  in  here  for  a 
few  minutes  to  think  quietly  about 
themselves.  And  there  was  no  sound 
in  all  the  place,  only  the  twittering 
of  some  nest  building  robins  that 
came  in  through  an  open  window  and 
the  hushed  murmur  of  the  city's 
traffic,  which  only  made  the  stillness 
inside  the  more  impressive. 

Finally  the  old  people  rose  and 
walked  slowly  out. 

"  I  don't  know,  Myra,"  remarked 
the  old  man,  when  they  reached  the 
street,  "I  don't  know  about  it,  but  I 
sometimes  think  we  were  too  hard 
on  him ;  that  we  hadn't  ought  to  have 
sent  him  away." 

"  It's  all  a  mystery,  Seth,"  returned 
his  wife  in  a  low  tone,  the  sanctity 
of  the  place  they  had  left  seeming  to 
be  still  upon  her,  "  it's  all  a  mystery. 
An*  you  know  there's  that  verse 
'Judge  not.'" 

And  then  the  two  walked  on 
silently  for  a  while. 


THE  END. 
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By  Elliott  E.  Shaw. 


MR.  CALLAGHAN  crossed  the 
Bowery  daintily.  His  shoes 
were  polished  and  his  tall  hat  bore 
unmistakable  evidence  of  careful 
brushing.  It  was  a  trifle  out  of 
date  so  far  as  style  was  concerned, 
and  there  was  a  tell  tale  dent  or  two 
in  it.  However,  it  would  pass  mus- 
ter in  the  dark  very  well,  and  that 
was  all  that  Mr.  Callaghan  wished 
of  it.  His  clothes  were  equally  gen- 
teel and  equally  shabby.  But  they 
too  would  pass  muster  in  the  dark, 
and  Mr.  Callaghan  had  formed  the 
habit  in  early  youth  of  avoiding 
light  as  much  as  possible. 

As  Mr.  Callaghan  stepped  upon 
the  opposite  curb  a  thin,  sharp  faced 
youth  slouched  out  from  the  shadow 
of  a  corner  and  walked  around  him 
in  mock  admiration. 

"  Ah,  Rabbit,"  said  Mr.  Callaghan 
with  dignity,  "  good  evening." 
"  Hully  Gee,"  responded  the  other. 
"Your  admiration  is  but  proper, 
Rabbit,"  continued  Mr.  Callaghan. 
"  So  proper  that  you  should  follow 
my  example,  and  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible if  not  more  so." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  the 
Rabbit. 

"  I  mean  that  you  are  to  skip  over 
to  your  brown  stone  front  as  quickly 
as  those  nimble  legs  of  yours  will 
carry  you  and  have  your  valet  array 
you  in  your  purple  and  fine  linen.  If 
your  collar  hasn't  come  back  from 
the  laundry  yet,  I  suppose "  (sigh- 
ingly) **  well  have  to  get  along  with- 
out the  fine  linen,  but  put  on  your 
purple  at  any  hazard." 

"What's  up?"  asked  the  Rabbit 
with  awakening  interest. 

"  Tonight,  Rabbit,"  said  Mr.  Calla- 
ghan, "I  shall  introduce  you  to  so- 
ciety. In  a  word  we  are  going  to 
the  opera.  Skip — skedaddle — get 
out,  and  meet  me  at  the  corner  of 


Seventh  Avenue  and  Forty  Second 
Street  at  eleven  o'clock  to  the  min- 
ute." 

"  Shall  I  bring  anything  with  me  ? " 
asked  the  Rabbit. 

"Only  your  fingers — please  don't 
forget  them,"  answered  Mr.  Calla- 
ghan, whereupon  he  turned  upon  his 
heel  and  sauntered  up  the  Bowery. 

On  Mr.  Callaghan's  journeys  along 
that  celebrated  thoroughfare  of  the 
metropolis  men  got  out  of  his  way, 
while  all  the  g^rls  gazed  longingly 
and  admiringly  at  him.  He  was  a 
Bowery  prince— a  chevalier— a  knight 
of  the  night.  The  Bowery  was  his 
principality — in  fact  the  police  had 
warned  him  a  number  of  times  that 
he  was  to  confine  himself  rigidly  to 
that  portion  of  the  town.  So  when 
Mr.  Callaghan  reached  the  end  of 
his  ramble  he  abandoned  his  noble 
bearing  and  made  his  way  up  town 
in  so  modest  a  manner  that  not  even 
a  policeman  noticed  him. 

Perhaps  no  one  values  absolute 
promptness  in  an  appointment  so 
much  as  the  light  fingered  gentry 
who  pawn  our  jewels  for  us — if  they 
get  the  chance.  It  was  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  Rabbit  should 
round  one  corner  of  the  Hotel 
Metropole  as  Mr.  Callaghan  slunk 
around  the  other. 

"How  do  you  expect  to  do  it?" 
said  the  Rabbit  in  an  undertone. 
"  The  whole  place  is  watched  by  the 
police,  and  there  are  half  a  dozen 
detectives  in  front  of  the  door." 

"  We  will  avoid  their  companion- 
ship as  much  as  possible.  Rabbit," 
answered  Mr.  Callaghan.  "Of 
course  I  hardly  expect  you  to  be 
absolutely  at  your  ease  on  this  your 
first  introduction  to  society,  but  I 
will  explain  my  plan.  I  have  learn- 
ed in  my  travels  that  an  opera 
usually  ends  up— they  call  it  the 
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finale,  I  believe — with  a  good  deal  of 
noise  " 

"  Noise  ? "  repeated  the  Rabbit  in- 
quiringly. 

"  Yes — they  call  it  music.  In  the 
German  opera  it  is  mostly  drums 
and  shouts,  in  the  Italian  it  is  mostly 
flutes  and  screams.  I  forgot  to  in- 
quire at  the  club  whether  it's  Ger- 
man or  Italian  opera  that  I  have 
taken  you  to  hear,  Rabbit,  but  in  all 
probability  we  can  find  out  in  the 
morning  if  you  are  anxious  to  know. 
At  any  rate,  German  or  Italian,  it 
will  end  up  with  lots  of  noise,  more 
noise  than  at  any  other  time.  That 
noise  is  our  cue.  After  that  is  over 
our  society  acquaintances  will  come 
out.  A  lot  of  fellows  will  commence 
yelling  out  numbers  for  carriages, 
every  one  will  be  more  or  less  excited, 
they  will  all  be  jammed  in  together, 
the  police  and  the  detectives  will  be- 
gin watching  for  us  and  we  will 
sneak  around  among  the  carriages, 
get  into  the  crowd,  and  show  our  feel- 
ing regard  for  society  by  feeling  in 
their  pockets.  Ever  and  anon  we  will 
carry  off  a  card  case  or  a  lace  hand- 
kerchief as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion. 
I  have  even  been  known  to  gather  in 
a  pocket  book  or  two  in  my  time. 
Perhaps  you  comprehend  my  inten- 
tions without  any  further  explan- 
ation, Rabbit." 

"Correct,"  answered  the  Rabbit 
laconically. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait,  and  the 
Rabbit  noted  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Callaghan's  description  of  the  exit 
of  society  with  admiration.  He 
sighed  to  think  that  his  parents  had 
not  given  him  the  advantages  that 
Mr.  Callaghan  had  enjoyed. 

"I  think,"  whispered  Mr.  Calla- 
ghan, "that  we'd  better  remain  as  near 
together  as  possible.  If  the  police 
get  one  of  us  we  can  start  up  a  row 
and  probably  get  away  while  the 
young  ladies  are  fainting." 

Then  he  led  the  way  first  into  the 
street,  squirming  among  the  hand- 
some carriages  and  finally  into  the 
light  hearted  but  struggling  crowd 
itself.  Here  and  there  they  found 
no  difficulty  in  plying  their  trade, 
and  one  could  have  told  by  the  ex- 


pression of  innocent  joy  on  the  face 
of  Mr.  Callaghan  that  the  papers  for 
several  days  would  contain  adver- 
tisements for  the  return  of  many 
little  things  "with  no  questions 
asked." 

They  were  walking  along  together, 
and  very  near  the  entrance,  when 
Mr.  Callaghan  stopped  with  a  half 
smothered  exclamation,  and  leaning 
toward  the  Rabbit  whispered  in  his 
ear,  "  Great  guns !  Look  at  that 
girl,  Rabbit — isn't  she  an  angel — a 
queen — a  princess — a — Rabbit,  if  it 
were  not  for  my  undying  love  for 
Molly  I  would  adore  that  girl.  Rab- 
bit, I'm  going  to  have  her  handker- 
chief or  something  from  her  if  I 
have  to  do  time  for  it." 

"Which  girl?"  asked  the  Rabbit 
gloomily,  for  he  did  not  at  all  ap- 
prove of  the  impetuosity  that  was 
known  to  be  Mr.  Callaghan's  only 
failing. 

"  That  divine  creature  standing  in 
the  doorway,  with  the  white  opera 
cloak,  and  a  scintillating  diamond, 
Rabbit,  at  her  cream  white  throat." 

"  Come  off  ! "  said  the  Rabbit  dis- 
gustedly. 

"  The  one,  I  mean,  that  is  escorted 
by  that  handsome  fellow  who  looks 
so  pale — looks  a  trifle  like  me.  Ten 
to  one  she  has  just  rejected  him.  Ah, 
Molly,  if  it  were  not  for  you  I  might 
be  rejected  by  that  fair  being  myself! 
Rabbit,  you  do  what  I  tell  you  now, 
or  you  never  go  into  society  with  me 
again.  As  she  comes  down  to  the 
carriage  you  take  the  left  side.  I'll 
get  behind  and  on  the  right,  which 
will  be  the  more  difficult,  as  the  pale 
fellow  will  be  on  the  right.  Here 
she  comes — here  goes — she's  a  Van- 
derbilt  or  an  Astor  or  somebody 
great,  I'll  bet  a  million  dollars  ! " 

Mr.  Callaghan's  undertaking  was 
both  difficult  and  dangerous.  He 
had  to  work  his  way  against  the 
surging  crowd,  slip  in  behind,  catch 
up,  and  get  his  hand  into  the  pocket 
of  an  opera  cloak  "from  the  right 
and  rear,"  as  a  military  man  would 
say.  It  would  all  have  to  be  done  in 
the  glare  of  the  electric  light  and 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  police. 
Mr.  Callaghan  was  a  genius,  how- 
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ever,  and  he  had  the  courage  born  of 
along  list  of  successes.  He  edged 
his  way  up,  and  slipped  his  delicate 
left  hand  cautiously  between  the  girl 
and  her  escort. 

A  singular  thing  occurred  just 
then.  He  was  close  behind  her.  He 
could  catch  the  odor  of  the  faint 
perfume  on  her  gown.  He  noticed 
that  she  blushed  very  violently  all  at 
once  and  looked  at  the  ground,  just 
as  his  own  Molly  did  the  first  time 
he  kissed  her.  Then  Mr.  Callaghan 
was  conscious  that  she  held  some- 
thing out  timidly  in  her  gloved  right 
hand,  bending  her  wrist  just  a  little. 
Mr.  Callaghan  looked  and  saw  some- 
thing glitter.  He  reached  for  the 
glittering  object,  intending  to  snatch 
it  from  her,  when  to  his  intense  as- 
tonishment, just  as  his  hand  touched 
hers,  she  placed  the  object  carefully 
in  his  palm. 

He  looked  at  her  just  for  an  in- 
stant. She  was  still  looking  down 
and  away  from  the  pale  fellow,  and 
blushing  even  more  violently.  Mr. 
Callaghan  did  not  stop  to  ask  any 
questions.  He  got  out  of  the  crowd 
as  fast  as  he  could,  well  aware  that 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  solitaire  ring. 

Mr.  Callaghan  and  the  Rabbit 
met  but  a  few  blocks  away.  Mr. 
Callaghan  was  flushed  with  success 
but  pensive.  The  Rabbit  was  hilari- 
ous with  success  and  not  at  all  pen- 
sive. 

"Cally,"  said  the  Rabbit,  "we're 
rich  for  a  month." 

"What  did  you  get  from  that 
girl?"  asked  Mr.  Callaghan  in  a 
rather  preoccupied  manner. 

"  Aw,  nothing  from  her  that  was 
worth  anything — nothing  but  a  little 
note.    What  did  you  get  ?** 

"  This,"  said  Mr.  Callaghan,  hold- 
ing up  to  the  light  a  solitaire  ring. 

"  Great  guns,  what  a  big  one,"  said 
the  astonished  Rabbit.  The  ex- 
clamation attracted  Mr.  Callaghan*s 
attention  not  only  to  the  size  of  the 
diamond  but  also  to  the  size  of  the 
ring  itself.  It  was  made  for  the 
hand  of  no  girl — certainly  not  for  the 
delicate  little  hand  of  the  pretty  girl 
in  the  opera  cloak  from  whom  he  had 
stolen  it. 


"  Let  me  see  that  letter,"  he  said 
abruptly.  The  Rabbit  handed  it  to 
him.  It  was  a  note  written  in  a 
man's  strong  handwriting,  and  read 
as  follows: 
"  Nell  : 

*•  I  hadd  you  this  in  your  box  because  I 
cannot  wait  any  longer.  Two  years  ago 
tonight  I  asked  you  to  marry  me.  Your 
parents  have  never  consented  in  all  that 
time,  and  they  never  will.  You  love  me.  I 
know.  Do  you  love  me  enough  to  marry 
without  their  consent  ?  If  you  do,  keep  the 
smaller  of  these  two  rings  and  hand  me 
back  the  larger.  They  are  identically  alike, 
save  in  size.  I  will  come  around  at  the 
close  and  take  you  to  your  carriage.  You 
can  give  it  to  me  then.  If  you  do  not  love 
me  enough  to  do  this,  however,  throw  both 
the  rings  into  the  street.  I  shall  know  what 
you  mean  and  I  will  start  for  Europe  to- 
morrow, to  come  back  never. 

**  Jack.*' 

Mr.  Callaghan  was  silent. 

"Well,"  said  the  Rabbit,  "we've 
made  a  pretty  good  haul  tonight^ 
haven't  we  ? " 

"Yes,  and  we've  broken  a  man's 
heart,"  said  Mr.  Callaghan. 

"What's  that?"  asked  the  Rabbit, 
unconcerned. 

"  That  girl  was  giving  this  ring  to 
the  fellow  with  the  pale  face.  It  was 
to  tell  him  that  she  was  willing  to 
marry  him,  whether  the  old  folks 
agreed  to  it  or  not,  just  as  Molly  is 
going  to  marry  me.  Now  he's  going 
off  to  Europe  with  a  broken  heart, 
just  the  way  I'd  have  done  if  Molly 
hadn't  consented — only  I  suppose  I'd 
have  gone  to  Chicago." 

"  Well,  what's  that  to  us  ? "  asked 
the  Rabbit. 

"  About  two  hundred  dollars,  that's 
all.  Rabbit." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  If  I  can  find  the  man — the  fel- 
low with  the  pale  face — I'm  going  to 
give  the  ring  back  to  him  and  tell 
him  what  luck  he's  in,  see  ? " 

"Cally,"  said  the  Rabbit,  impress- 
ively, "  I  tell  you  your  improvidence 
will  bring  you  to  the  poor  house 
some  day." 

"  Pooh  ! "  said  Mr.  Callaghan. 
"  You'd  understand  it  if  you'd  ever 
been  in  love.  You  don't  know  what 
it  is  at  all." 

"  I  don't  want  to  if  it's  going  to 
make  a  fool  of  me  the  way  it  has 
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with  you,**  answered  the  Rabbit,  dis- 
gusted. 

Very  early  the  next  morning  Mr. 
Callaghan  stood  at  the  door  of  a 
certain  jewelry  establishment  that 
is  known  around  the  world.  He  was 
just  beginning  to  get  sleepy,  for  it 
was  about  his  usual  bedtime.  He 
had  spent  the  night  figuring  out 
what  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do 
with  that  ring.  He  had  concluded 
to  try  the  great  jewelry  establish- 
ments. The  rings  had  probably  been 
made  at  the  same  time  and  by  the 
same  people,  and  possibly  they 
might  be  able  to  tell  him  who  had 
ordered  them. 

He  had  an  awful  fear  that  he  would 
be  too  late,  even  if  he  found  out  who 
the  pale  faced  fellow  was.  He  actu- 
ally feared  that  some  policeman 
might  arrest  him  before  he  could 
accomplish  his  undertaking.  None 
did.  however,  and  Callaghan's  pro- 
veroial  gfood  luck,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  good  judgment,  did  not  desert 
him.  He  had  picked  out  the  right 
establishment,  and  ten  minutes  after 
it  had  opened  its  doors  Mr.  Cal- 
laghan was  racing  up  Fifth  Avenue 
in  a  cab.  The  driver  stopped  at  a 
fashionable  apartment  house  that 
Mr.  Callaghan  had  had  his  eyes  on 
professionally  for  some  months,  and 
Mr.  Callaghan,  jumping  out,  ran  up 
the  stairs  to  the  third  floor.  He  had 
no  time  to  take  the  elevator — it  was 
too  slow.  Out  of  breath,  and  with  a 
lump  in  his  throat  from  the  fear  of 
being  too  late  after  all,  he  pounded 
on  the  door  in  no  gentle  manner.  A 
voice  told  him  to  "  come  in."  He 
did  so ;  in  fact  he  rushed  in,  took  one 
look  at  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
room,  flung  his  hat  into  the  air, 
shouted  "  Bully  for  me,"  recovered 
himself  and  struck  a  Callaghan  at- 
titude. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  ? "  asked 
the  pale  faced  man  in  amazement. 

"An  invitation  to  your  wedding," 
said  Mr.  Callaghan. 

The  pale  faced  fellow  looked  up 
from  the  steamer  trunk  he  was  pack- 
inj2f  and  mildly  inquired  if  Mr.  Cal- 
laghan was  crazy.    Callaghan  held 


the  ring  aloft,  as  he  had  seen  the 
actors  do  with  similar  things  in  the 
Bowery  theaters,  and  said,  "  Behold 
your  ring  ! " 

"You  can  have  it,"  said  the  pale 
faced  fellow  gruffly  ;  "  and  if  you  go 
back  where  you  found  it  you  will 
find  another  just  like  it.  Now  leave 
me  alone." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  can't  find  another  just 
like  it,  but  I  know  where  the  other 
one  is,"  answered  Mr.  Callaghan. 

"  Will  you  be  polite  enough  to  get 
out  of  this  room  or  shall  I  put  you 
out  ?"  said  the  pale  faced  man. 

"  Neither,"  said  Mr.  Callaghan, 
not  even  getting  angry  at  the  inti- 
mation that  the  other  was  able  to 
put  him  out.  "  The  fact  is,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  did  not  find  this  ring,  and 
if  I  wanted  to  find  the  other  I  would 
seek  it  on  the  delicate  hand  of  a  very 
beautiful  young  lady  whom  I  met 
last  night  at  the  opera." 

"  How  did  you  get  that  ring  ?"  asked 
the  other,  his  pale  face  becoming  sud- 
denly flushed. 

"Stole  it,"  said  Mr.  Callaghan 
promptly;  "stole  it  as  she  was  trying 
to  hand  it  to  you.  The  fact  is,  she 
thought  my  hand  was  yours.  I  have 
rather  a  fine  looking  hand  myself, 
I've  been  told." 

"  What  ? "  asked  the  other  in  as- 
tonishment. 

"  It's  a  fact,"  said  Mr.  Callaghan.  I 
stole  it  just  as  I  said  I  did.  Wanted 
something  to  remember  her  by,  she 
looked  so  pretty.  Don't  blame  you 
for  loving  her,  not  a  bit.  I'm  in  love 
myself,  and  fancy  a  pretty  girl  a 
great  deal.  Luckily  for  you  my  side 
partner  nabbed  your  note  out  of  her 
pocket  at  the  same  time.  Wouldn't 
spoil  your  happiness  for  anything  in 
the  world.  Hustled  around  and 
found  out  who  you  were  and  where 
you  lived.  Here  I  am,  Mr.  Cal- 
laghan, at  your  service,  and  here's 
your  ring." 

The  pale  faced  man  comprehended 
at  last.  He  jumped  up  and  grasped 
Callaghan  by  the  hand  and  shook  it 
until  both  their  arms  ached. 

"  Callaghan,"  he  said,  "  you  are  an 
angel." 

"  They  don't  think  so  down  at  the 
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Central  Station,"  replied  Mr.  Caila- 
ghan  modestly. 

"  Never  mind  what  they  think 
there — tell  me  what  you  want  for 
this.    You  can  have  anything." 

"  I  told  you  what  I  wantecj  when  I 


came  in — an  invitation  to  the  wed- 
ding. Oh,  I  won't  attend,  I  promise. 
I  just  want  an  invitation  to  keep  for 
my  children  so  that  they'll  know 
what  kind  of  society  their  father 
used  to  move  in,  see  ?  " 


POET  OR  KING? 

He  had  dreamed  of  fame  and  of  glory. 

As  he  leaned  o'er  the  dusty  page 
Of  old  world  song  and  story. 

And  legends  mellowed  by  age. 

He  had  dreamed,  with  a  boy's  fierce  yearning. 

Of  a  far,  sure  coming  day. 
When,  his  life  work's  guerdon  earning, 

He  should  be  crowned  with  bay. 

He  had  heard  in  his  brain  the  rushing 

And  murmuring  of  songs ; 
He  had  vowed,  his  young  cheek  flushing. 

The  righting  of  many  wrongs. 

With  his  pen  he  would  set  men  sighing, 

Aspiring,  laboring,  — 
And  the  world  without  was  crying 

"All  hail,  our  lord  the  king!" 

As  a  king  he  would  reign  among  them. 

The  lord  of  head  and  of  heart. 
When  his  verse  had  stirred  and  stung  them 

With  its  might  of  noble  art. 

He  could  bear  to  await  the  hour 

In  dreaming  and  picturing,  — 
But  the  people  rose  in  their  power 

And  made  him  a  crowned  king. 

Then,  saddest  of  all  the  story. 

By  the  strong  years  swept  along, 
He  learned  to  esteem  his  glory 

More  fair  than  his  crown  of  song. 

Nor  longed  in  the  end  to  forego  it, — 

Alas,  the  sorry  thing! 
For  he  should  have  been  a  poet. 

And  they  only  made  him  a  king! 

Elizabetk  C  Cardoso. 
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The  literary  taste  of  the  age  is  asaally  set 
down  as  an  insatiable  longing  for  some  new 
thing.  The  life  time  of  a  book's  popularity,  we 
have  often  been  told,  is  growing  shorter  and 
shorter,  and  readers  are  quicker  and  quicker 
to  forget  old  favorites  and  forsake  them  for 
later  successes.  And  yet  here  is  **  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "—which  was  first  published  forty  years 
ago,  and  has  ever  since  the  war  been  re- 
garded as  an  '*  old  book  "  and  out  of  date— re- 
printed with  advance  orders  of  something 
like  150,000  copies.  Such  a  tremendous  sale 
completely  overshadows  that  of  the  most 
popular  new  novel  of  the  year,  and  shows 
conclusively  that  a  good  book,  like  a  good 
joke,  need  not  be  put  on  the  shelf  simply  be- 
cause it  is  old. 

•  •  • 

In  discussing  the  favorable  reception  ac- 
corded to  •*  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville"— 
a  play  that  has  no  dramatic  interest  and  no 
strength  of  construction— the  New  York 
//<rra/</ advances  the  statement  that  *'a  play 
whicii  as  a  book  has  had  a  successful '  run '  in 
a  popular  magazine  has  no  very  great  need 
of  merit  to  help  it  on  the  way  to  success. 
This  is  a  magazine  ruled,  not  to  say  magazine 
ridden,  country.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  in 
the  audiences  which  recently  thronged 
Palmer's  Theater  two  out  of  every  three 
family  groups,  and  family  groups  were  plenti- 
ful, had  left  at  home  on  the  library  table  the 
brown  or  yellow  covered  periodicals  whose 
monthly  advent  is  such  an  event  in  so  many 
American  households.  The  enormous  clientele 
of  any  of  these  periodicals  is  suflBcient  to 
float  any  theatrical  rendering  of  any  part  of 
their  contents,  from  the  index  to  the  patent 
food  advertisements,  for  a  season." 

This  is  certainly  a  notable  tribute,  from 
what  is  perhaps  the  foremost  of  American 
daily  newspapers,  to  the  present  day  as- 
cendency of  the  magazine  as  a  power  in  the 
literary  world. 

•  «  « 

Perhaps  the  most  original  prospectus  of  an 
auction  sale  was  that  issued  by  Hogarth  when 
the  great  caricaturist  decided,  in  1745,  to 
Taise  needed  funds  by  disposing  of  his  stock 
of  unsold  paintings.  The  announced  condi- 
tions of  the  sale,  according  to  Austin  Dobson's 
**  William  Hogarth,"  recently  published  by 
^^odd.  Mead  &  Co.,  were  as  follows  : 


I.  That  every  bidder  shall  have  an  entire 
leaf  in  the  book  of  sale,  on  which  will  be  en- 
tered his  name  and  place  of  abode,  the  sum 
paid  by  him,  the  time  when,  and  for.which 
picture. 

**2.  That  on  the  last  day  of  sale  a  clock 
(striking  every  five  minutes)  shall  be  placed 
in  the  room  ;  and  when  it  hath  struck  five 
minutes  after  twelve,  the  first  picture  men- 
tioned in  the  sale  book  will  be  deemed  as 
sold ;  the  second  picture  when  the  clock  hath 
struck  the  next  five  minutes  after  twelve;  and 
so  on  successively  until  the  whole  nineteen 
pictures  are  sold. 

3.  That  none  advance  less  than  gold  at 
each  bidding. 

*'4.  No  person  to  bid  on  the  last  day,  ex- 
cept those  whose  names  were  before  entered 
in  the  book.— As  Mr.  Hogarth's  room  is  but 
small,  he  beg^s  the  favor  that  no  persons,  ex- 
cept those  whose  names  are  entered  in  the 
book,  will  come  to  view  his  Paintings  on  the 
last  day  of  sale." 

The  result  of  this  peculiar  auction  was  the 
sale  of  nineteen  paintings  for  a  little  more 
than  four  hundred  pounds.  As  they  included 
the  originals  of  the  two  famous  series,  the 
"Rake's  Progress"  and  the  "Harlot's  Pro- 
gress," the  price  was  small  even  for  those 
days  when  art  connoisseurs  were  a  decidedly 
limited  class. 

•       •  • 

According  to  the  recently  published  **  Re- 
collections'* of  Vernon  Heath,  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Malaprop  was  outdone  in  her  especial 
line  by  Mrs.  Hudson,  the  wife  of  an  English- 
man who  in  the  early  days  of  railroads  rose  to 
sudden  affluence  through  his  connection  with 
construction  enterprises.  On  one  occasio#, 
this  lady  had  issued  cards  for  a  reception  '*  to 
meet  the  Duke  of  Wellington.'*  At  a  late  hour 
his  Grace  arrived,  and  was  welcomed  by  his 
hostess  with  the  strange  greeting,  ♦*  Oh, 
Duke !  you  are  so  late,  and  I  have  been  so 
anxious ;  for  tonight,  you  know,  you  are  my 
prima  donna." 

Again,  while  visiting  the  celebrated  gallery 
at  Lord  Ellesmere's  town  house,  and  inspect- 
ing the  matchless  art  treasures  there  collected. 
Mrs.  Hudson  was  much  struck  by  a  bust  of 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

Addressing  the  housekeeper,  she  inquired, 
*'  And  who  may  this  be  ? " 
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♦*  That  is  Marcus  Aurelius,  ma*am,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Oh,  indeed  1"  she  observed;  "father  of 
the  present  Marquis,  I  presume." 

In  the  same  volume  we  read  of  another  lady 
to  whom  a  friend  suggested  that  she  should 
commission  Mr.  Heath  to  paint  her  portrait. 
The  reply  was  decisive  and  unanswerable: 
"  Oh,  no  1  My  husband  has  promised  to 
take  me  to  Rome  to  be  painted  by  the  old 
masters." 

•  •  • 

Jerome  K.  Jerome  as  an  editor  is  having 
quite  as  hard  a  time  as  any  he  has  had  in  his 
life,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Probably 
no  modem  author  of  the  same  popularity  ever 
had  to  fight  so  hard  for  his  laurels.  During  the 
years  of  his  literary  apprenticeship  he  at- 
tempted to  imitate  Dickens,  whom  he  almost 
worshiped.  His  work  was  very  bad,  how- 
ever^so  bad  that  he  was  the  laughing  stock 
of  the  London  Bohemians  with  whom  he 
was  associated.  After  a  time  he  gave  up 
imitation  and  tried  to  form  a  style  of  his  own. 
Then  he  began  to  succeed,  but  for  a  long 
time  after  he  knew  the  poverty  that  falls  to 
the  lot  of  most  writers. 

•  «  • 

His  recently  published  volume  of  "  Travels 
Amongst  the  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator" 
once  more  proves  that  Mr.  Edward  Whymper 
is  not  only  the  greatest  of  mountain  climbers, 
but  also  a  clever  writer  and  good  engraver 
on  wood.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  cuts 
engraved  by  himself,  from  sketches  he  made 
during  the  expedition  in  which  he  succeeded 
in  conquering  the  giant  summit  of  Chimbo- 
razo,  more  than  twenty  thousand  feet  high. 

The  best  remembered  of  Mr.  Whymper's 
daring  achievements  will  always  be  his  ascent 
of  the  Matterhorn,  the  Alp  whose  needle-like 
peak  was  believed  to  be  unscalable  by  man. 
For  five  years  he  tried  again  and  again  to 
prove  that  it  could  be  climbed,  but  always  in 
vain  until  in  1865  he  led  the  ascent  memorable 
not  only  for  its  victory  over  a  summit  that 
had  hitherto  defied  all  attempts,  but  also  for 
t^e  terrible  tragedy  that  followed.  His  party, 
seven  in  number,  had  just  commenced  the 
descent  when  the  rope  with  which  they  were 
tied  together  broke,  and  three  Englishmen 
and  one  of  the  Swiss  guides  were  dashed  over 
a  precipice  thousands  of  feet  deep,  leaving 
Whymper  and  the  two  remaining  guides 

clinging  to  the  icy  rocks. 

«       «  • 

The  Critic  gives  the  following  witticism 
upon  a  cockney  book  seller  who  was  as  de- 
ficient in  his  literary  knowledge  as  in  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  aspirate: 

A  customer  in  a  London  store  asked  for  a 
copy  of  "Omar  Khayyam."  "Sir,"  replied 


the  shopkeeper  after  a  little  hesitation,  "we 
have  got  his  •  Iliad  *  and  his  *  Odyssey,'  but 
not  his  *  Khayyam.' " 

*  *  « 

An  interesting  question  which  has  been 
mooted  of  late  is  that  of  the  transiency  or 
permanence  of  the  novel.  The  novel,  as  we 
understand  the  term,  has  existed  for  hardly 
two  hundred  years.  It  was  only  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  that  Richardson, 
Fielding,  and  Smollett  established  it  as  a 
recognized  literary  form.  Will  it  have  its 
birth,  its  development,  and  its  decadence,  or 
has  it  become  as  fixed  and  permanent  as,  for 
instance,  the  tragedy  or  the  epic  ? 

Edmond  de  Goncourt  is  reported  to  have 
thus  expressed  his  opinion  on  the  question: 

"  I  myself  believe,  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
ever  increasing  sale  of  popular  works  of 
fiction,  that  novels  will  soon  be  things  of  the 
past.  I  feel  sure  that  some  other  medium  for 
expressing  the  emotions  will  be  finally  dis- 
covered, and  those  who  invent  or  find  out 
what  this  medium  ought  to  be  will  be  the 
literary  masters  of  the  twentieth  century." 

The  Critic  suggests  that  perhaps  the  phono- 
graph will  succeed  the  type  printed  volume ; 
or  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Edison  will  be  the 
discoverer  of  some  other  new  "  medium  for 
expressing  the  emotions."  In  the  meantime 
the  publishers  will  be  deluged  with  manu- 
scripts, and  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  falling: 
off  in  the  supply  of  novels,  it  will  not  be  till 
some  time  after  the  new  method  has  been 
invented  and  found  to  answer  its  purpose. 
«       •  * 

The  output  of  novels  in  England  continues 
to  average  nearly  a  thousand  annually.  Few 
will  consider  Andrew  Lang  too  severe  a 
critic  in  his  expressed  opinion  thAt  of  this  im- 
mense number  "perhaps  ten  are  really  ex- 
cellent. The  novelists  mainly  regret  that  they 
are  noticed  in  batches  of  six  or  eight,  while 
essays  and  histories  often  get  a  separate  re- 
view. But  novelists,  who,  by  the  way,  do 
not  always  gn*umble  in  grammar,  should  re- 
member that  they  are  very  numerous.  Each 
week  does  not  produce  eight  histories,  or 
even  eight  volumes  of  essays,  but  eight  novels 
is  but  half  the  weekly  average.  Were  I  an  edi- 
tor, methinks  I  would  give  the  good  novels 
a  separate  article,  and  even,  perhaps,  extend 
the  privilege  of  an  exclusive  pillory  to  the 
very  bad  novels  by  very  well  known  bands. 
Whether  this  would  make  the  well  known 
but  erring  hands  happier,  is  another  question.*^ 

•  •  • 

The  Book  Buyer  voices  the  complaint  of  a 
matter  of  fact  reader  of  "  Tess  of  the  D'Ur- 
bervi lies, "who  loudly  complains  of  the  trairic 
fate  to  which  Thomas  Hardy  consigns  his 
heroine.   "  I  read  a  story,"  he  argues,  "for 
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the  pleasure  it  gives  me.  There  is  enough 
suffering  in  real  life.  It  is  all  around  us — a 
part  of  our  daily  experience.  I  go  to  a  novel 
to  escape  from  it— to  get  into  a  cheerful  at- 
mosphere that  will  drive  away  a  fit  of  the 
blues  that  may  be  impending.  When,  then,  I 
read  a  book  like  •  Tess  of  the  D*Urbervilles ' 
or  'David  Grieve,*  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  de- 
frauded. Novelists  have  no  business  to  write 
such  books." 

Of  course  the  novelist  of  the  modem  school 
finds  in  this  very  complaint  the  argument 
with  which  he  would  combat  it.  If  life  is  full 
of  sorrow  and  suffering,  he  reasons,  then 
fiction,  whose  mission  is  faithfully  to  depict 
life,  should  don  a  somber  coloring.  And  his 
•conclusion  is  inevitable  if  his  premise  be 
granted.  But  is  fiction*s  mission  solely  to  de- 
pict actual  life  ?  We  must  leave  the  question 
tu  be  fought  between  the  realists,  who  main- 
tain that  art  should  merely  reflect  nature, 
and  the  idealists,  who  would  charge  it  with  a 
purpose  to  please  or  to  instruct. 

The  leaders  of  the  contemporary  school  of 
fiction  certainly  incline  toward  the  former 
,view;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  mass  of 
readers  are  not  with  them.  The  average  man 
certainly  prefers,  when  he  takes  up  a  novel,  to 
find  one  that  portrays  the  beautiful,  the 
noble,  the  heroic  side  of  human  nature  rather 
than  the  trivial  and  the  ugly.  He  desires 
to  leave  the  fogg^y  atmosphere  of  daily  life 
tor  one  vitalized  by  the  electricity  of  high 
motives  and  brave  deeds.  He  likes  to  see 
virtue  finally  triumphant  and  vice  deservedly 
punished,  in  spite  of  the  notion  that  such 
nonsense  died  with  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 
And  this  is  why  the  somewhat  unsophisti- 
cated manliness  of  writers  like  Haggard  and 
Steyenson  has  been  such  a  powerful  factor  in 
their  popularity. 

•  •  « 

It  is  stated  that  a  French  inventor  has  at- 
tached a  tiny  incandescent  lamp  to  an  ordinary 
pencil,  for  use  by  reporters  and  others  having 
to  take  notes  at  night.  The  battery  is  car- 
ried in  the  pocket,  the  wires  passing  down 
the  sleeve. 

Possibly  the  author  of  this  •*  luminous  pen- 
cil" will  next  place  on  the  market  a  '*  graphic 
pen,"  warranted  self  acting. 

*  •  • 

PiTTSBURO,  not  hitherto  regarded  as  a  lite- 
rary center— her  critics  have  said  that  her 
volumes  are  chiefly  volumes  of  smoke — is  soon 
to  have  one  of  the  finest  and  most  complete 
public  libraries  in  the  country,  through  the 
liberality  of  a  few  of  her  leading  citizens. 
The  project  was  originated  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie, who  offered  a  million  dollars  to  build 
the  library  on  condition  that  a  site  should  be 
furnished  and  that  the  city  should  contribute 


$40,000  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
institution.  His  proposal  was  accepted.  A 
gift  from  Mrs.  Schenley,  who  owns  a  great 
tract  of  land  in  Pittsburg,  provided  the  site, 
and  the  municipal  government  agreed  to  do 
its  part. 

To  the  library  will  be  annexed  a  museum 
and  art  gallery,  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  en- 
dowed with  another  million  dollars,  and  a 
conservatory  to  be  erected  by  his  partner, 
Henry  Phipps.  In  devoting  a  share  of  their 
millions  to  the  needs  of  the  city  where  those 
millions  have  been  made,  these  gentlemen 
have  set  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 

•  •  • 

Mary  Washington,  the  mother  of  the  im- 
mortal George,  had  a  family  bible  which  is 
still  in  existence.  Its  present  possessor,  Mrs. 
Lewis  Washington  of  Charleston,  West  Vir- 
ginia, recently  sent  it  to  Mount  Vernon  to  be 
placed  on  exhibition.  The  Washington  Post 
says  that  the  book  is  wonderfully  preserved 
for  its  age,  except  that  the  first  five  or  six 
pages  have  been  torn  out  and  placed  in  the 
cornerstone  of  toe  Mary  Washington  Monu- 
ment, at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  The  first 
entry  is  of  the  marriage  of  Augustine  Wash- 
ington and  Mary  Ball,  in  1731 ;  and  the  next  is 
of  the  birth  of  George  Washington,  Feb.  11, 
1732  (old  style).  The  book  has  a  cover  of 
homespun  cloth  stitched  upon  it  by  its  orig- 
inal owner. 

•  •  • 

The  book  agent  is  not  generally  regarded, 
at  the  present  day,  as  a  benefactor  of  his 
race.  Nevertheless  it  would  appear  that  his 
vocation  is  one  that  has  been  chosen  by  many 
gp*eat  men  in  the  early  days  of  their  advance 
to  fame.  The  Publisher's  Weekly  gives  the 
following  instances: 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  when  a  poor  lieuten- 
ant, took  the  agency  for  a  work  entitled 
*'L'Histoire  de  la  Revolution."  In  the  foyer 
of  the  palace  of  the  Louvre  can  be  seen  to- 
day the  great  emperor's  canvassing  outfit 
with  a  long  list  of  subscribers  he  secured. 

George  Washington,  when  young,  canvassed 
around  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  sold  over 
two  hundred  copies  of  a  work  entitled  By- 
dell's  American  Savage." 

Mark  Twain  was  a  book  agent. 

Longfellow  sold  books  by  subscription. 

Jay  Gould,  when  starting  in  life,  was  a  can- 
vasser. 

Daniel  Webster  paid  his  second  term's  tu- 
ition at  Dartmouth  by  handling  *'  De  Tocque- 
ville's  America,"  in  Merrimack  County,  New 
Hampshire. 

General  U.  S.  Grant  canvassed  for  **  Irv- 
ing's  Columbus." 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  canvassed  for  **  Bax- 
ter's Saint's  Rest." 
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James  G.  Blaine  began  life  as  a  canvasse** 
for  a  **  Life  of  Henry  Clay." 

Bismarck,  when  at  Heidelberg,  spent  a  va^ 
cation  canvassing  for  one  of  Blumenbach*s 
handbooks. 

«       «  • 

George  W.  Cable  was  bom  in  New  Or- 
leans, October  12,  1844.  One  of  his  parents 
was  from  stem  New  England,  the  other  from 
Virginia.  Though  born  and  reared  in  the 
extreme  South,  and  though  he  served  two 
years  in  the  Confederate  army,  yet  he  now 
resides  in  Massachusetts  and  is  what  is 
termed  by  many  "a  reconstmcted  South- 
erner.'* Mr.  Cable's  leap  into  fame  was  one 
of  the  most  surprising  in  the  history  of 
American  literature.  A  period  of  but  a  few 
months  separated  a  life  of  unsuccessful  strug- 
gling from  the  independence  and  compara- 
tive wealth  that  have  been  won  by  his 

quaintly  tuned  pen. 

«       «  * 

Lamb's  paradox  that  Shakspere's  plays  are 
less  calculated  for  performance  on  the  stage 
than  those  of  any  other  dramatist  whatever, 
Mr.  Mowbray  Morris  maintains,  in  a  recent 
magazine  article,  is  nothing  but  the  sober 
truth.  Hamlet"  and  the  Modem  Stage,  he 
claims,  are  particularly  ill  suited  to  one  an- 
other. Mr.  Tree's  performances  in  London  are 
perhaps  as  good  as  we  modems  can  expect  to 
see; yet  no  one  cangain  from  them  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  play.  In  fact,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
said.  **  Hamlet "  is  a  psychological  problem, 
which,  when  shom  of  its  psycholog^y,  as  it  is 
in  the  acting  versions,  becomes  nothing  but  a 
puzzle.  All  this  is  tme  of  Hamlet,  if  it  is 
of  any  of  the  plays;  but  we  can  hardly  agree 
with  Lamb  or  with  Mr.  Morris. 

«       •  « 

A  GREAT  man,  we  all  know,  is  never  a  hero 
to  his  valet  de'chambre.  Sometimes,  alas,  he 
is  not  a  hero  to  his  wife.  The  Countess  Tol- 
stoi is  quoted  as  being  a  severe  critic  of  her 
husband's  social  theories.  *'  All  of  his  disci- 
ples," she  is  said  to  have  declared,  are  small, 
pale,  sickly  and  homely — all  as  like  one  an- 
other as  a  pair  of  boots.  I  think  they  drift 
into  idiocy  by  following  the  count's  teachings." 

It  should  be  added,  however,  in  justice  to 
the  countess's  wifely  virtue,  that  she  has 
dutifully  followed  her  husband  in  his  abnega- 
tion of  many  of  the  privileges  of  rank  and 
wealth,  and  in  the  strange  experiments  into 
which  his  socialistic  ideas  have  led  him— a 
devotion  that  is  only  the  more  touching  be- 
cause it  proceeds  from  no  motive  of  convic- 
tion like  that  of  Count  Tolstoi. 

«       •  * 

Miss  Br  ADDON,  as  Mrs.  Maxwell  still  styles 
herself  on  her  title  pages,  is  an  exceptional 
woman  in  several  ways,  and  in  none  more  ex- 
ceptional than  in  the  fact  that  she  has  no  hesi- 


tancy about  admitting  her  age.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  is  rather  proud  of  her  fifty  three 
years  and  fifty  three  novels,  although  she  is 
reluctant  to  talk  about  her  books,  dismissing 
inquiries  with  the  assertion  that  she  cant 
tell  how  they  are  written." 

•  *  • 

Margaret  Deland,  the  author  of  ^'John 
Ward,  Preacher,"  is  thus  described  by  the 
San  Francisco  Library  and  Studio:  **Mrs. 
Deland  is  a  great  favorite  in  Boston.  She  is 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  mastiffs  in  the 
city,  who  accompanies  his  mistress  on  all  her 
walks  and  rambles.  Her  home  is  a  cozy  house 
in  one  of  the  oldest  but  most  pleasant  streets 
in  the  city,  where  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Charles  river  may  be  obtained  from  a 
bay  window  over  the  front  door.  The  hall 
leads  into  a  charming  study,  where  great 
log^  bum  and  crackle,  making  the  little  den 
ev^r  so  attractive.  Mrs.  Deland  is  very  artis- 
tic as  well  as  poetic,  the  carvings  and  decora- 
tions  of  the  fireplace  having  been  executed 
by  her  own  hands." 

•  «  « 
Chroniclers  of  literary  personalities  con- 
tinue to  hear  from  the  picturesque  Mr.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  in  his  romantic  Pacific  re- 
treat. One  of  the  most  recent  reports  is  that 
he  has  abandoned  fiction,  and  is  at  work 
upon  a  history  of  Samoa;  another,  that  he  has 
given  up  literature  altogether  and  taken  up 
politics,  and  that  we  may  some  day  see  him 
become  King  Robert  Louis  the  First  of  Upolu 
and  Apia.  We  are  beginning  to  suspect  that 
Mr.  Stevenson  is  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
noble  art  of  advertising. 

•  *  • 

From  the  literary  column  of  a  Western 

weekly  we  extract  the  two  following  items^ 

which  appear  therein  a  short  distance  apart; 

William  Waldorf  Astor  is  in  London  making  a 
book  descriptive  of  social  life  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

William  Waldorf  Astor  is  writing  a  book  ox> 
society  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  would  seem  that  either  our  contempor- 
ary's editor  occasionally  nods,  or  that  the  ex 
Minister  to  Italy  is  engaged  in  a  somewhat 
confusing  duplication  of  literary  tasks. 

•  •  • 

Of  the  word  '*  massacre  " — a  favorite  with 
newspapers — a  correspondent  of  the  Writer 
points  out  a  common  misuse.  He  quotes  from 
a  recent  review  the  phrase  "  the  massacre  of 
Dr.  Whitman,  the  missionary,"  and  adds:  "  It 
is  not  probable  that  Dr.  Whitman  massacred 
Indians,  to  whom  he  was  a  missionary,  neither 
is  it  possible  that  Indians  massacred  him,  for 
he  was  only  one  man,  who  could,  at  most,  be 
assassinated  or  murdered.  Webster  makes 
massacre  *  promiscuous  slaughter  of  many,' 
and  stigmatizes  its  use  with  reference  to  a 
single  victim  as  a  *  gross  error.'" 
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The  close  of  the  regular  season  is  close  at 
band.  There  are  plenty  of  evidences  of  this 
fact  in  New  York,  the  nation *s  capital  so  far 
as  things  theatrical  are  concerned,  Daly  has 
gone,  and  at  Palmer*s  the  house  is  about  to 
be  given  over  to  its  annual  summer  occupancy 
by  comic  opera.  This  year  it  is  to  be  the 
•'Digby  Bell  Opera  Company,"  the  second 
metamorphosis  of  nomenclature  which  the 
forces  brought  together  by  Colonel  McCauU 
have  undergone. 

"Jupiter"  is  the  opening  attraction.  We 
presume  that  Mr.  Henry  Askin,  the  manager 
— since  his  success  of  last  season  he  has  evi- 
dently thought  it  no  longer  dignified  to  write 
himself  ** Harry" — we  presume  that  Mr. 
Askin  hopes  that  **  Jupiter"  will  be  the  clos- 
ing attraction  as  well  as  the  opening  one. 
According  to  the  pace  set  by  operas  of  this 
sort  of  late  years,  nothing  under  a  hundred 
nights*  run  can  be  regarded  as  a  success. 
*       «  * 

"JupfTER"  succeeds  *' Colonel  Carter  of 
Cartersville,"  which,  to  the  amazement  of 
nearly  every  one  who  has  seen  it,  has  managed 
to  keep  its  place  on  the  boards  to  good  sized 
houses  for  something  like  six  weeks.  Not  that 
its  auditors  come  away  with  the  conviction 
that  they  have  passed  a  stupid  evening.  They 
have  been  entertained  and  may  perhaps  have 
applauded  once  or  twice,  but  then  it  has  been 
in  a  way  so  entirely  untheatrical  that  they 
think  it  cannot  be  possible  there  are  many 
others  who  could  be  thus  discriminatingly  ap- 
preciative. For  **  Colonel  Carter "  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  play  at  all.  It  is  a  series 
of  episodes  transplanted  bodily  from  a  book 
to  the  stage.  So  thin  is  the  theatric  veil  that 
you  can  see  the  story  through  it  all  the  time; 
not  only  that,  but  you  can  also  see  the  dra- 
matic props,  with  the  odor  of  unseasoned 
wood  still  upon  them,  which  the  adapter  has 
placed  beneath  some  of  the  weaker  parts  of  a 
very  gauzy  fabric. 

But  there  are  some  delicious  moments  in 
the  piece,  moments  when  you  forget  that 
there  is  no  plot,  nothing  to  look  forward  to; 
when  you  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  lead- 
ing lady  has  received  a  proposal  in  the  first 
act  and  that  there  is  no  let  or  hindrance  to 
her  future  happiness.  The  character  draw- 
ing of  the  Colonel  and  Chad  is  a  work  of  art  in 


the  hands  of  E.  M.  Holland  and  Charles  L. 
Harris.  It  is  meet  indeed*  that  in  their  behalf 
another  canon  of  theatrical  lore  -should  be 
disregarded  at  the  close  of  the  piece,  when  in- 
stead of  having  all  the  dramatis  personae 
come  upon  the  scene  merely  for  the  sake  of 
being  there  at  the  last  curtain  (and  inci- 
dentally inspiring  half  the  audience  to  fish 
under  seats  for  coats  and  hats)  the  reverse 
order  prevails.  One  by  one  the  other  person- 
ages make  their  exit  until  only  the  old  colonel 
and  his  faithful  colored  man  are  left.  Nothing 
more  effective  in  its  line  do  we  call  to  mind 
except  Mr.  Jerome's  artistic  ending  to  "  The 
Maister  of  Woodbarrow." 

*  •  « 

But  the  present  season  bids  fair  to  be  a 
remarkable  one  for  the  overturning  of  tra- 
ditions. Situations,  my  boy!  Be  sure  to 
fill  your  play  with  strong  dramatic  situations."* 
Thus  runs  the  advice  of  the  veteran  to  the 
aspiring  playwright.  What  must  such  a  one 
say  to  the  record  of  the  past  month  or  two  ? 
Here  is  *'  Colonel  Carter  "  doing  good  busi- 
ness in  so  large  a  house  as  Palmer's,  **  Merry 
Gotham,"  with  no  particular  story  to  tell,  fill- 
ing the  Lyceum  since  the  middle  of  March, 
and  "The  Foresters,"  which  assuredly  does 
not  try  the  nerves  of  the  spectator  with  any 
highly  wrought  climaxes,  one  of  the  greatest 
successes  of  the  winter. 

*  *  « 

The  Actors'  Fund  Fair,  to  be  held  in  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  May  2  to  7,  is  simply 
booming.  And  the  women  on  the  committee 
have  been  among  the  most  important  persons 
in  the  making  of  the  boom.  It  is  certainly 
going  to  be  a  g^eat  occasion  for  the  profes- 
sion. Already  there  is  published  a  paper  de- 
voted solely  to  the  interests  of  the  Fair,  and 
Stanford  White  is  thinking  up  his  quaintest 
devices  for  making  the  great  auditorium  *'  a 
garden  of  delight." 

*  ♦  • 

Dr.  Talmage,  by  the  way,  recently  sent 
a  check  to  the  Actors'  Fund,  which  gave 
Mr.  A.  M.  Palmer  opportunity  to  make  the 
following  remarks,  the  occasion  being  the 
opening  of  the  new  Columbia  Theater  in 
Brooklyn,  when  "  Alabama  "  was  performed: 

"What  clergyman  thirty  years  ago  would 
have  it  in  his  heart  to  do  this,  or  what  one,  if 
he  had  it  in  his  heart,  would  have  deemed  it 
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prudent  to  doit  ?  Speaking  as  one  who  deeply 
loves  his  profession,  and  who  hopes  ardently 
for  its  advancement,  I  cannor  help  saying 
that  this  gravitation  toward  the  theater  of 
the  better  people  and  their  leaders  seems  to 
me  to  mean  a  purer  and  a  better  stage.  Let 
us  hope  that  it  means  also,  in  the  not  distant 
future,  a  stage  more  closely  devoted  to  those 
higher  and  nobler  works  of  dramatic  art 
which  are  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Eng- 
lish speaking  actor,  as  well  as  to  contempo- 
raneous Works  of  pure  and  lofty  character 
coming  from  American  pens,  such  as  that 
which  we  are  about  to  present  to  you.** 

•  •  • 

No  one  has  worked  harder  for  the  success 
of  the  Fair  than  has  Miss  Georgie  Cayvan  of 
_  the  Lyceum  company.  **  The  brainiest  wo- 
man on  the  stage,"  a  writer  in  the  Boston 
Courier  credits  Franklin  Sargent  with  calling 
her.  This  same  writer,  in  discussing  the  Del- 
sartian  method  for  actors,  gives  among  oth- 
ers the  following  views  of  Miss  Cayvan  on 
the  subject: 

**Then  you  consider  the  Delsarte  method 
beneficial  ?  ** 

Most  certainly.  It  is  of  the  greatest  value 
if  properly  grasped.  I  made  the  mistake 
when  I  first  went  on  the  stage  of  thinking  I 
could  produce  my  emotions  in  the  play  just 
as  I  had  been  taught  them.  When  I  studied 
out  my  lines  and  marked  out  what  attitude 
or  gesture  I  should  put  in  each  place  I  be- 
came studied  and  mechanical  in  those  parts. 
I  soon  found  that  by  letting  the  action  alone 
and  givmg  my  whole  attention  to  the  idea,  a 
spontaneous  action  would  come,  which  would 
be  both  natural  and  in  accord  with  the  Del- 
sartian  principles.** 

*'  Then  you  would  advise  a  person  ambi- 
tious to  go  on  the  stage  to  make  a  prepara- 
tory study  ?  '* 

"  By  all  means.  The  more  the  better.  The 
Delsarte  technique  will  do  almost  everything 
for  an  actor,  but  he  must  remember  that  it  is 
not  something  to  be  put  on,  but  something  to 
be  taken  in.  It  must  become  absorbed  into 
his  very  nature.  Then  he  has  no  technique 
to  remember,  he  has  merely,  to  respond  to 
emotion  impelled  by  his  educated  dramatic 
instinct.  I  never  think  of  my  arms  or  of  my 
action  in  any  way.  I  try  to  live  and  be  the 
part,  and  my  members  take  care  of  them- 
selves.*' 

**  Are  you  so  absorbed  in  your  character  as 
to  forget  you  are  acting  ?  '* 

*'  No,  not  that.  I  study  to  keep  my  mind  al- 
ways in  repose,  no  matter  how  passionate 
tne  action.*' 

*  *  * 

To  return  to  the  Actors'  Fair,  it  has  not 
all  been  plain  sailing  for  the  promoters  of 


that  enterprise.  There  is  quite  a  consider- 
able  element  of  the  profession  opposed  to  this 
method  of  raising  money  for  the  Fund.  They 
claim,  it  seems,  that  the  actor  will  lose  in  the 
end  by  bringing  himself  so  close  to  the  public 
as  he  must  in  this  matter  of  a  fair.  But  the 
immediate  end  to  be  attained,  the  founding 
of  a  home  for  helpless  actors  and  those  de- 
pendent upon  them,  certainly  seems  a  laud- 
able one,  surely  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  of  so 
sentimental  a  tradition  as  the  one  just  cited. 

•  •  • 

The  annual  advent  of  the  Bamum  circus 
recalls  the  fact  that  the  ring  has  been  super- 
imposed upon  the  stage  to  a  very  large  extent 
during  the  present  season.  "The  Country 
Circus  **  had  a  score  of  over  one  hundred  per- 
formances at  the  Academy;  Nellie  McHenry 
has  twice  visited  the  metro|>olis  with  her 
"Night  at  the  Circus**;  Francis  Wilson's 
"Lion  Tamer** still  continues  its  decidedly 
circusy  career  at  the  Broadway;  and  in 
Boston  Neil  Burgess  has  transformed  "  Vim** 
in  certain  respects  and  "  made  it  into  a  sequel 
to  the  *  County  Fair '  in  three  acte  and  a  cir- 
cus tent!  **  Verily  "all  the  world's  a  stage,** 
and  the  stage  is  fast  becoming  a  circus  ring. 
But  we  suppose  that  turn  about  is  only  fair 
play,  for  here  is  the  Bamum  show  with  its 
three  stages. 

•  •  • 

Indeed  so  firm  a  hold  does  the  circus  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  on  the  minds  of  the  amuse- 
ment loving  public,  that  some  wealthy  New 
York  gentlemen  are  forming  themselves  into 
a  syndicate  for  the  erection  of  a  magnificent 
fireproof  building  to  contain  the  finest  circus 
in  the  world.  These  men  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  who  are  backing  the  Metropo- 
litan Opera  House,  and  the  idea  seems  to  be 
to  make  the  thing  fashionable,  just  as  the 
opera  is  fashionable  and  as  the  circus  on  the 
Champs  Elys^es  in  Paris  is  fashionable.  On 
Saturday  night  the  men  all  go  in  their  dress 
suits,  and  after  the  performance  the  audience 
wanders  out  through  the  stables,  which  are 
lighted  by  crystal  chandeliers  and  are  kept 
scrupulously  clean. 

«       •  • 

Percy  Fitzgerald,  that  indefatigable  Eng- 
lish litterateur^  has  found  time  amid  the  g^reat 
variety  of  other  work  he  turns  out.  to  write  a 
little  book  entitled  "The  Art  of  Acting.*' 
His  distinction  between  the  effect  obtained  by 
the  sound  of  the  voice  and  the  expression  of 
the  face  gives  the  player  food  for  serious 
thought  and  is  worth  quoting  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  public  generally. 

"Now,  if  the  average  actor  has  a  fixed 
principle,  it  is  that  there  is  but  one  effective 
method  of  expressing  himself — and  that  is  by 
tongue  or  speech.   This  is  his  end-all  and 
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l>e-all.  Shoald  he  wish  to  be  angry  or  ex- 
cited, he  raises  his  voice;  to  be  hateful  or 
jealous,  he  lowers  it;  and  so  on.  But  there  is 
a  means  of  expression  far  more  potent,  far 
more  swift,  direct  and  instantaneous,  and 
which  in  a  flash  will  express  what  it  would 
take  minutes  to  utter—  The  Face,  Facial  ex- 
pression is  wonderful  for  all  it  conveys,  and 
for  the  immense  force  with  which  it  conveys 
it.  We  have  only  to  think  of  its  multiplied 
resources— the  power  of  the  eye  and  the  eye- 
brows, the  mouth,  the  nostrils.  In  foreign 
theaters  facial  expression  is  a  regular  part  of 
stage  education,  .and  there  is  a  regular  sys- 
tem. It  is  so  delicate  an  instrument  that  it 
conveys  the  expression  in  advance  as  it  were. 
In  real  life  we  all  speak  with  our  faces, 
and  read  each  other's  faces  in  anticipation. 
In  conversation  half  of  the  work  is  done  by 
the  face;  we  read  each  other's  faces;  we  an- 
ticipate the  coming  utterance.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  shorthand  of  talk.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  facial  expression  is  the  ex- 
pression of  things  that  cannot  be  spoken — it 
is  a  new  language,  where  language  fails.  The 
contention  of  great  passions  can  be  eflBciently 
expressed  only  by  the  face;  you  may,  of 
course,  describe  them  in  words,  but  that  does 
not  exhibit  them." 

•  *  • 

In  this  connection  Agnes  Booth's  famous 
moment  of  silence  in  **  Jim  the  Penman  "  is  re- 
called. Every  one  who  has  seen  her  mas- 
terly delineation  of  emotion  in  that  su- 
preme crisis  of  the  play  must  admit  that  the 
most  eloquent  language  could  not  hope  to 
produce  one  quarter  the  effect  of  this  facial 
revelation. 

•  •  • 

Last  month  we  quoted  from  a  Philadelphia 
paper  an  item  concerning  New  York  as  a  the- 
ater going  town ;  here  is  a  paragraph  clipped 
from  the  Boston  Herald^  showing  the  play 
going  proclivities  of  the  people  of  the  nation 
at  large: 

•*  Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  theatrical  business  in  this  country,  of  the 
capital  invested  in  it,  of  the  number  of  thea- 
ters and  the  amount  of  money  required  to 
conduct  them.  Some  insight  into  the  busi- 
ness is  given  in  a  statement  emanating  from 
Charles  Frohman,  who  expects  to  have  seven- 
teen companies  **  on  the  road  "  next  season. 
These  companies,  he  says,  will  require  the 
services  of  over  400  people,  300  of  whom  have 
already  been  engaged.  They  will  also  re- 
quire the  aid  of  40  business  representa- 
tives, I  auditor  and  3  accountants.  He  has 
under  contract  every  prominent  American 
dramatist,  with  possibly  one  single  exception? 
besides  many  of  the  foreign  authors.  He  is 
at  present  paying  royalties  to  sixteen  differ- 


ent authors  in  America,  France,  and  England, 
and  the  gpross  amount  paid  them  averages 
weekly  $12,000.  What  must  be  the  amount  of 
money  paid  by  the  American  people  for  their 
theatrical  amusements  if  these  are  the  ex- 
penses of  one  manager?" 

•  «  • 
The  New  York  managers  made  marked  ob 
servance  of  Good  Friday  this  year.  Daly's, 
the  Lyceum,  Palmer's,  Proctor's,  the  Garden 
and  the  Casino  were  closed  on  that  night;  m 
fact  the  latter  was  dark  both  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday, while  the  Garden  Theater  did  not 
open  its  doors  until  Saturday  night  on  Holy 
Week.  This  custom  of  Good  Friday  closing 
seems  to  be  prevalent  only  in  the  metropolis. 
Last  year  the  Madison  Square  was  in  the  fore- 
going list,  but  then  it  was  under  the  control 
of  Mr.  Palmer.  It  still  continues  to  present  Mr. 
Hoyt's  **  Trip  to  Chinatown, now  in  its  sixth 
month  and  to  be  rated  as  the  winning  card  of 
the  season.  We  may  add  it,  by  the  way,  to 
our  list  of  plays  which,  without  very  much 
plot,  have  drawn  a  good  deal  of  money  to  the 
box  offices. 

«       *  • 

However  much  purveyors  of  gossip  concern- 
ing stage  favorites  may  count  on  their  readers 
being  surprised  by  certain  anecdotes  of  the 
fads  and  fashions  of  Thespians,  the  public 
has  by  this  time  grown  so  accustomed  to 
hearing  paradoxical  statements  of  actors' 
private  habitudes,  that  there  will  not  be  a 
ripple  of  surprise  occasioned  by  the  announce- 
ment that  Francis  Wilson's  hobby  is  of  a 
bookish  nature.  **A  leisure  hour  with  him 
means  an  hour  in  a  book  store,  and  the  older 
the  books  the  more  his  delight.  He  is  a  con- 
noisseur in  old  editions,  and  already  he  has  a 
comfortable  amount  invested  in  first  and  rare 
prints.  His  closest  friends  are  among  authors 
and  literary  people,  and  nothing  interests  him 
more  than  a  lively  literary  talk.  Wilson  does 
not  lay  claim  to  a  particle  of  literary  ability  for 
himself,  but  few  men  of  the  stage  are  more 
welcome  in  a  literary  group  than  he  is  for  his 
knowledge  of  books,  his  familiarity  with 
authors,  and  his  excellent  judgment  and  ap- 
preciation of  good  writing  and  a  well  bound 
volume.  He  will  fondle  a  beautifully  bound 
book  as  he  would  a  child.  *  Do  you  know,* 
he  said  once,  •  I  just  like  to  rub  my  cheek 
against  a  nice  book.  There's  something  posi- 
tively soft  and  tender  in  it  to  me.'  '* 
«       «  « 

Miss  Lillian  Russell,  with  *'  La  Cigale  "  goes 
on  her  triumphant  way  rejoicing.  In 
Chicago,  where  no  orders  were  booked  ahead, 
messenger  boys  slept  in  the  lobby  of  the 
theater  all  night  so  as  to  be  early  at  the  box 
office  in  the  morning  just  as  if  it  was  Patti 
or  the  old  days  of  the  Dickens  readings. 
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T^jM  iltlUt  ChicagOf  Den  Thompson  has 
1>eeQ  Ul^«ith  his  Old  Homestead/*  which 
thii  mamm  li  of  a  perambulating  character, 
«lid  da«sling  spectacle  Sindbad,"  which 
It  igLttiinored  we  are  to  have  at  the  Madison 
■S^PiOv  CHrden  next  summer,  has  just  finished 

•      «  « 

Boston  the  Kendals  have  been  giving 
their  farewell  performances,  and  the  newest 
addition  to  their  repertoire,  *'  Katherine  Kav- 
anagb,"  seems  not  to  have  pleased  the  Hub's 
critics  ain-  more  than  it  pleased  those  of 
Gotham.  Of  "  The  Cadi,"  the  Courier's  '*  Man 
Who  Li^lilii''  has  this  significant  remark  to 
make; 

It  IS  bard  to  believe  that  a  play  of  what- 
ever degree  of  merit  by  a  writer  enjoying  and 
in  pfirt  dti^rving  the  vogue  and  popularity 
iA  Bin  Nye  could  fail  to  elicit  in  the  course  of 
tlnot  utis  a  single  universal  laugh  such  as 
the  meanest  of  farce  comedies  at  some  time 
or  other  cf  its  tedious  course  is  sure  to  win." 

The  Cadi"  is  a  plotless  play  that  has  not 
bad  tliir  happy  experience  of  '*  The  For- 
esters/^ 

«       «  « 

Mr,  QwLh^%  has  struck  another  success  in 
*^  The  Atneiican  Minister."  At  this  rate  we 
predict  Ihat  he  will  soon  begin  to  feel  that  it 
mXil  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  upon  the 
Toad.  Then  presto,  we  shall  have  still  another 
saaa  with  a  determination  to  own  a  theater  in 
tlie  metroipolis. 

The  Hit  oif  new  playhouses  for  New  York  is 
at  present  growing  at  the  rate  of  two  a  month. 
It  H  now  given  out  that  the  site  of  the  Hotel 
Soptt  If  1^  occupied  by  a  theater  bearing 
1^ ftipe*  Rumor  has  it  that  the  house 
tUu  been  levied  for  twenty  one  years  to  G.  W. 
Ledw^r.  at  f resent  baskmg  in  the  success  of 
**lttfiqi^^jUtll  the  opening  attraction  has  even 
IBlt^dped— Thomas  Q.  Seabrooke  in 
,feriterfChampagne." 

'^lnoiSlfef  theater,  not  to  be  built  for  a  sea- 
ioa  orfiilf  l^t,  is  to  bear  the  name  of  Augus- 
tus $l|«A«,liie  enterprising  author-manager. 
Wo^fi^^alllil,  that  we  are  never  again  to  have 
ji^elipte^plis  a  cognomen  in  theatrical  an- 
mslft  an  w^ttWallack. 

«       •  * 

8|mft|eit|^0f  Wallack,  it  seems  a  pity  that  we 
^^atUil:  fm  'tis  "Rosedale  "  oftener  played. 
H^Itfi  fim^tiquity  it  ought  to  draw  as  good 
fcidnieilM^«eibe  of  the  melodramas  that  we  im- 
port from  Bngland  nowadays.  At  the  Boston 
Jiusenm  they  are  talking  of  reviving  this  play 


during  the  coming  season  with  Joseph  Ha- 
worth  as  leading  man. 

Boston,  by  the  way,  is  still  inclined  to  blush 
over  its  reception  of  the  opera  this  season. 
Mechanic's  Hall  was  packed  when  Patti  sang, 
but  we  all  understand  the  reason  for  that. 
We  will  not  be  ung^racious  enough  to  call  the 
famous  diva  a  freak,  but  it  is  undeniably  true 
that  people  without  an  atom  of  musical  ap- 
preciation in  their  souls  will  pay  large  prices 
to  go  and  hear  her  simply  because  she  is— 
Patti.  At  the  other  performances  of  the 
Abbey  Opera  Company,  given  with  the  same 
casts  as  in  New  York,  the  audiences  were 
comparatively  small,  and  this  with  the  high- 
est priced  seats  at  three  dollars  as  against  five 
in  the  metropolis. 

•       «  • 

One  of  the  weekly  papers  goes  to  the  pains 
of  collecting  a  list  of  adjectives  from  the 
Sunday  issue  of  a  daily,  used  in  extolling  the 
attractive  qualities  possessed  by  certain  plays 
then  on  the  boards.  "  A  grotesque,  gyrating^ 
eccentric  comedy ! "  "The great  cachinnatic 
cyclone  strikes  the  town  I "  "  Delirious  audi- 
ences!" These  area  few  of  the  specimens 
given.  The  comment  of  the  collector  is: 
Do  you  ever  really  believe  what  these  ad- 
vertisements tell  you  ?  Why  any  one  at  all 
experienced  in  theatrical  matters,  even  it 
only  as  a  theater  goer,  should  believe  them, 
is  a  mystery.  Call  to  mind  the  sort  of  plays 
and  theaters  with  which  the  high  flown  terms 
of  eulogy  are  associated  and  you  will  find 
nine  times  out  of  ten  that  they  are  of  the  sec- 
ond rate.  "  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  and^ 
as  was  said  in  these  pages  last  month,  the 
best  advertisement  a  play  can  have  is  its 
audiences. 

"Then  do  you  believe  theaters  should  not 
advertise  at  all  ?"  some  one  asks. 

Certainly,  let  them  advertise,  and  use  as 
many  press  notices  and  pictured  scenes 
from  the  play  as  they  please.  But  nowadays^ 
as  a  rule,  this  piling  of  Pelion  on  Ossa  in  the 
way  of  home  coined  adjectives  usually  de- 
feats the  very  purpose  the  management  had 
in  view.  At  this  moment  we  recall  a  play 
which  has  only  recently  ceased  its  metropol- 
itan career — a  good  play  too,  but  one  which 
the  public  were  rather  chary  of  patroniiing, 
although  it  was  forced  to  a  run.  "Roar,'* 
"scream"  and  "gigantic"  were  among  the 
terms  employed  to  call  attention  to  its  merits, 
and  the  result  points  to  the  fact  that  suspi- 
cions must  have  undoubtedly  been  aroused 
thereby. 
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VICTOR  HUGO  IN  ENGLAND. 

When  Victor  Hugo,  the  sturdy  republican, 
fled  before  the  successful  usurpation  of  the 
third  Na|>oleonf  he  found  a  safe  retreat  under 
the  British  flag — which  by  one  of  the  curious 
reverses  of  history  afterwards  sheltered  his 
imperial  foe.  But  though  domiciled  for 
twenty  years  on  the  island  of  Guernsey,  Hugo 
was  always  a  Parisian  at  heart.  He  was 
never  fully  reconciled  to  British  manners  and 
customs.  One  rainy  afternoon  he  indicted 
the  following  whimsical  quatrain  as  a 
summary  of  his  impressions  of  the  English- 
man's life  and  thought: 

"  Pour  chasser  U  sfUen 

J*entrai  dans  une  tnn 

Ou  i'ai  bu  du  gin — 

God  save  the  Queen!  " 

TWO  HANDS. 

Last  night  I  held  her  hand  in  mine — 
Her  hand  so  slender  and  divine, 

Endowed  with  all  the  graces. 
But  now  another  hand  I  hold— 
A  hand  well  worth  its  weight  in  gold, 

Just  think  of 'it— four  aces! 

ART  AND  IGNORANCE. 

It  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  recent  de- 
velopment of  art  education  in  America  to 
recall  the  fact  that  only  twenty  years  ago, 
when  Hiram  Powers's  famous  statue  the 
"  Greek  Slave  "  was  exhibited  in  New  York 
and  other  cities,  its  scantiness  of  drapery 
excited  almost  a  sensation.  When  it  was  in 
Cincinnati  a  delegation  whose  members 
are  described  as  "distinguished  clergymen  " 
was  sent  to  make  a  formal  inspection  of  it, 
and  to  decide  whether  it  should  be**  coun- 
tenanced by  religious  people." 

It  was  a  long  established  custom  at  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia  that 
the  galleries  should  be  open  one  day  in  the 
week  to  ladies  only,  in  order  that  the 
modest  dames  of  the  Quaker  City  might  view 
its  paintings  and  statuary  without  the  em- 
barrassing presence  of  the  male  sex.  The 
Academy's  collection,  it  may  be  noted,  is  a 
particularly  decorous  one,  almost  its  only 
pronounced  nude  being  John  Vanderlyn's 
**  Ariadne  in  Naxos,"  which  was  not  added  to 
it  until  1878. 

The  late  S.  S.  Conant,  in  an  article  written 
in  1876,  related  that  not  many  years  before 


that  time  a  well  educated  country  lady» 
visiting  Boston  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
was  shocked  to  find  a  pretty  and  modest 
looking  young  woman  seated  at  the  ticket 
table  in  the  statue  gallery  of  the  Athenaeum. 
The  young  woman  was  engaged  in  sewing 
work.  She  ought  to  employ  her  time  in 
making  aprons  for  these  horrid,  shameful 
statues,"  remarked  the  indignant  visitor  as 
she  left  the  room. 


A  CLUB  WINDOW  MONOLOGUE. 

Alas,  my  boy !  That  there  should  be 
So  much  false  femininity  I 
The  modern  girl— what  passes  for 
Her— 's  mostly  from  the  dry  goods  store. 

The  dusky  iris*  languorous  shade 
Is  due  to  belladonna's  aid ; 
The  swelling  corsage,  proud  and  full. 
Is — ^whisper — ^largely  cotton  wool. 

The  little  rosebud  mouths  we  know 
With  lips  acurve  like  Cupid's  bow, 
Opening  betray,  behind  them  hung, 
A  very  active  little  tongue. 

Let  them  alone,  my  boy— as  I— 
Jove— see  that  blond  girl  going  by  ?— 
Looked  up  I   You  didn't  ?  Well— I  must  go- 
late  now — important  date — quite  forgot  it; 
ta-ta,  my  boy,  see  you  tonight. 


A  PERSONAL  ARGUMENT. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  Washington  is  respon- 
sible for  the  following  story: 

Some  days  ago  two  citizens  of  Washington 
met  near  the  Capitol,  and  the  conversation 
chanced  to  fall  upon  the  subject  of  restora- 
tives for  the  hair.  One  of  them  declared  that 
a  certain  preparation  was  an  effective  remedy 
for  the  deciduous  tendency  of  the  head's 
capillary  adornment.  The  other  asserted 
that  baldness  is  incurable  by  any  known 
means. 

At  this  point  Senators  Sawyer  of  Wisconsin 
and  Jones  of  Nevada  passed  the  scene  of  the 
discussion,  and  as  they  did  so  they  happened 
to  raise  their  hats  to  an  acquaintance.  The 
champion  of  the  incurable  theory  made 
prompt  use  of  the  incident. 

"There,"  he  said  triumphantly,  ** do  you 
suppose  that  if  there  was  a  remedy  for  bald- 
ness Jones  and  Sawyer,  who  have  more  money 
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than  they  can  count,  would  carry  such  shin- 
ing pates  as  those  around  with  them  ?" 

The  argument  was  certainly  a  novel  and 
effective  one,  and  tlie  behever  in  hair  restor- 
ers abandoned  the  field. 

TO  PHYLLIS. 

Dear,  I  fain  would  place  you 

As  a  shepherd  maid, 
Seated  with  a  slender  crook. 

Beneath  the  oak  tree's  shade. 

And  the  while  I  played  you 
Sweet  tunes  on  my  lute. 

Nestled  'mid  the  flowers, 
You  would  listen,  mute. 

Still  that's  hardly  wisest; 

You  would  be  most  fair 
As  an  olden  shepherdess — 

In  fact  anywhere. 

But  imagine  me^  love, 

In  that  dress  of  old; 
A  more  distressing  object 

Could  you  well  behold? 


SHERMAN  AND  GRANT  IN  1862. 

Surely  the  fickleness  of  fame  was  never 
"better  illustrated  than  by  the  fact — which 
may  easily  be  verified  from  published  records 
— that  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman,  recog- 
nized a  couple  of  years  later  as  the  great 
heroes  of  the  war  for  the  defense  of  the 
Union,  were  m  1862  within  measurable  dis- 
tance of  being  driven  from  the  army  in  dis- 
grace—in  undeserved  disgrace,  be  it  added. 
After  the  campaign  before  Washington  in  the 
summer  of  i86x  Sherman  was  sent  to  Louis- 
ville, where  he  found  himself,  with  little  more 
than  a  handful  of  men,  threatened  by  all  the 
Western  forces  of  the  Confederacy.  Asked 
how  many  men  were  needed  in  that  quarter, 
he  declared  that  it  would  take  sixty  thousand 
to  hold  Kentucky  and  two  hundred  thousand 
to  finish  the  war  in  the  West.  He  was  one  of 
the  very  few  men  who  at  that  time  appreci- 
ated the  magnitude  of  the  task  that  con- 
fronted the  government.  His  estimate, 
though  justified  by  subsequent  events,  was  re- 
garded as  so  utterly  extravagant  that  he  was 
removed  from  the  command  and  subordinated 
to  Halleck,  while  a  report  that  **  Sherman  was 
crazy  "flew  all  over  the  country  and  found 
general  credence. 

A  few  months  later  Grant  suffered  still 
more  seriously  from  his  lack  of  a  personal 
understanding  with  Halleck.  In  his  me- 
moirs he  states  that  shortly  after  his  opera- 
tions against  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  he 
was  for  a  time  "practically  under  arrest,'* 
charged  with  neglect  of  orders;  and  when  he 


was  restored  to  command,  and  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  had  been  won  mainly  by  his  splendid 
aggressive  energy,  the  Union  army  in  the 
West  was  reorganized  by  Halleck,  and  Grant 
was  substantially  left  out,  being  named  sec- 
ond in  command  "  with  no  definite  authority. 
Sherman  himself  relates  that  when  the  army 
had  reached  Corinth  he  happened  to  hear 
that  Grant  had  applied  for  thirty  days'  leave 
of  absence.  He  sought  Grant  and  inquired 
the  reason.  His  comrade  replied,  Sherman, 
you  know.  You  know  that  I  am  in  the  way 
here.  I  have  stood  it  as  long  as  I  can,  and 
can  endure  it  no  longer."  Sherman  dis- 
suaded him,  and  a  few  days  later  received  a 
note  saying  that  Grant  had  changed  his 
mind.  To  this  he  sent  the  following  charac- 
teristic reply: 
**  Major  General  Grant, 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  received  your 
note  and  am  rejoiced  at  your  conclusion  to 
remain;  for  you  could  not  be  quiet  at  home 
for  a  week  when  armies  were  moving,  and 
rest  could  not  relieve  your  mind  of  the  gnaw- 
mg  sensation  that  injustice  had  been  done 
to  you." 

Had  it  not  been  for  Sherman's  friendly  ad- 
vice, the  army  might  have  lost  its  greatest 
soldier.  Vicksburg,  possibly,  might  never 
have  been  taken,  and  Lee  might  never  have 
surrendered  at  Appomattox. 


THE  POWER  OF  GOLD. 

The  poet  swears  that  his  love  is  complete 

In  a  falsetto  voice— she  forsakes  him. 
Old  Moneybags  throws  himself  down  at  her 
feet 

With  a  false  set  o*  teeth — and  she  takes  him. 


it's  AMERICAN,  YOU  KNOW. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  a  prominent  member  of  the  Four 
Hundred  now  in  London  by  one  of  the  re- 
maining three  hundred  and  ninety  nine  on 
this  side  of  the  '*pond."  It  is  published  by 
kind  permission  of  the  recipient: 

"  I  suppose  you  remember  young  Stuy- 
vesant  Hickenlooper,  who  came  over  here  to 
go  into  a  banking  house  after  we  were  aU 
compelled  to  reluctantly  but  firmly  drop  him 
on  account  of  his  father's  failure.  Well,  a 
year  passed,  the  bank  failed,  and  Sty  floated 
around  '  on  his  uppers,'  as  some  of  our  best 
young  men  would  express  it,  looking  in  vain 
for  employment.  In  fact,  he  became  so  far 
reduced  that  he  finally  joined  Buffalo  Bill's 
Wild  West  Show  as  a  genuine  Wyoming  cow- 
boy, and  in  time  became  a  very  clever  broncho 
rider  indeed.  Sty  was,  like  all  Americans, 
simply  dumfounded  by  the  way  the  English 
swells  made  *  blooming  idiots  *  of  themselves 
over  B.  B.,  and  when  the  show  had  broken  up 
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an  idea  suddenly  struck  him  like  an  express 
train  on  a  down  grade. 

He  hunted  up  his  favorite  broncho,  which 
had  been  sold  to  a  costermonger,  and  was 
astonishing  the  natives  by  bucking  vegetables 
over  St.  Paul's  every  time  his  owner  tried  to 
drive  him,  and  easily  bought  him  for  a  very 
few  » puns.'  Then  he  fixed  up  the  Wild  West 
costume  in  great  shape.  The  fashionable 
world  was  out  of  London,  but  he  heard  there 
was  going  to  be  a  meet  of  the  Cholmondeley- 
Chickworth  Hounds  at  Mumbletepeg-under- 
the-Hill,  so  he  took  his  horse  down  into  the 
country  by  rail.  The  next  morning  the  red 
coated  squires  and  country  noblemen  were 
surprised  to  behold  a  fine  looking  young 
chap,  in  a  red  shirt  instead  of  coat,  his  boots 
covered  with  a  pair  of  wide  trimmed  Mexican 
trousers,  with  enormous  spurs,  sombrero, 
high  peaked  saddle,  and  all,  and  who 
ambled  around  the  field  on  *  a  cross  between 
a  greyhound  and  a  rabbit,  don't  cher  know  ? 
He  was  at  once  given  out  to  be  an  eccentric 
American,  and  soon  absorbed  the  excited  at- 
tention of  the  ladies,  among  whom  were  the 
Duchess  of  Diffenderfer  and  the  Honorable 
Miss  Erosene  Spuds.  Just  as  the  men  had 
reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  no  fault  to  be  found  with  *  that  Yankee 
person's  riding,*  a  fox  was  found,  and  the 
whole  field  went  streaming  across  the  turnip 
fields  like  a  flock  of  turkeys  after  a  devil's 
darning  needle. 

*'  The  chase  led  across  Little  FruiBngton 
Meadows  as  far  as  Rock-on-the-Rye.  Then  it 
turned  to  the  right  at  Great  Guffington-near- 
the-Shag,  the  riders  flying  the  brook  at 
Chuckleton  le  Willows,  and  slowing  up  over  the 
plowed  land  at  Secondhande  Close  after  a  fif- 
teen mile  run  and  a  regular  breather  across 
Swylogger  Rise.  By  this  time  the  field  was 
strung  out  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  the  fox  being 
the  comet,  or  still  more  resembling  a  Fourth  of 
July  rocket  in  the  old  country  (in  England  all 
Americans  speak  of  the  United  States  as  the 

•  old  country  *).  All  the  English  fliers  were 
completely  blown  by  that  time,  but  Sty  knew 
that  his  Colorado  broncho  was  good  for  a 
hundred  from  sun  up  to  sun  down,  and  would 

*  get  there '  before  any  Derby  winner,  if  the 
course  was  only  long  enough;  and  soon  he 
came  loping  along  to  the  front  without  turn- 
ing a  hair. 


"As  they  swung  into  Flyblowne  Reach, 
Sty  saw  to  his  great  delight  that  there  was  no 
one  up  with  the  hounds  except  the  Duchess 
of  Diffenderfer  and  the  huntsman,  and  both 
looking  like  *  quitters.'  The  huntsman  sent 
his  panting  horse  at  a  stiff  bit  of  hedge  on  the 
further  side  of  Cowcumber  Coppice,  and  dis- 
appeared, horse  and  all,  into  an  eighty  foot 
well  on  its  off  side.  Taking  the  leap  side  by 
side  with  the  Duchess,  Sty  cut  a  neat  slice 
out  of  Coyote  with  his  car  wheel  spurs, 
jumped  clear  over  the  pack  with  his  lariat 
circling  around  his  head,  lassoed  the  fox,  and, 
hauling  him  in,  gleefully  offered  the  strug- 
gling captive,  brush  and  all,  to  the  Duchess, 
who  burst  into  tears  of  admiration. 

Need  I  hint  the  sequel  ?  In  less  than  a 
week  that  *  extraordinary  American'  was 
married  to  the  completely  infatuated  heiress 
—who  is  as  rich  as  a  pork  pie— by  the  Very 
Reverend  G.  Murchinson  Codwellin  Bobber- 
son  Browne,  at  St.  Cymbeline  of  Cyprus,  Gab- 
bington-in-the-Fields,  Hanway-on-the-Skids, 
Slapham,  Kent." 


AT  THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE. 

Not  love  you  as  I  did  before 

We  married  ?  (This  beefsteak,  my  dear» 
Is  badly  scorched.)   I  love  you  more. 

(Your  biscuits  did  not  bake,  I  fear.) 

You  cannot  cook  as  mother  did  ? 

I  know  it,  sweet,  and  wish  you  could. 
But  talents,  very  oft,  are  hid— 

(This  coffee  has  a  taste  of  wood.) 

When  you  have  passed  away  from  earth — 

O,  do  not  speak  of  that,  I  beg! 
Will  I  then  praise  your  modest  worth  ? 

(Why  can't  I  sometimes  have  an  egg?) 

You  try  to  please  me  all  you  can  ? 

I'm  very  sure  you  do,  my  sweet, 
I  am  a  reasonable  man. 

(Pray,  was  this  omelet  made  to  eat  ?) 

My  love  will  last  until  I  die, 

(My,  this  oatmeal!)  No  matter,  Leah, 
But  then  I  wish  that  you  would  try 

To  have  it  boiled  a  littU,  dear. 

Think  more  of  eating  than  of  you  ? 

Now  that,  indeed,  you  cannot  prove; 
But  this,  instead,  is  strictly  true, 

A  man  must  eat  to  live  and  love. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 
If  you  like  this  magazine — and  we  nat- 
Mraliy  assume  that  you  do  or  you  would 
Mifi  ti  readers  of  it — shall  we  not  hope 
'iHAiy^u  will  now  and  again  speak  of  it 
i^ymsr /rUndSj  who  would  perhaps  find 
it  #  mugMMine  to  their  taste  f  Little 
£auriisifs  this  sort  on  the  part  of  our 
readers  are  invaluable — they  do  for  us 
^ithat  no  advertising  can  accomplish. 
Th^  ^esi  friends  of  a  publication  are  its 

CONTEMPORARY  MORALITY. 

Thu  tendency  to  extol  the  past  and  depre- 
ciate the  present  seems  to  have  manifested 
l|$#J£  iitL  i^i  n^s  of  mankind.  The  phrase 
*f  jjjgtfrbgiy  tiitnporis  acti** — ^an  exalter  of 
•H^lp  past^hns  crystallized  as  one  of  the 
'bOfWonpIai^ea  of  literature.  It  would  not 
be  difi&ciilt  to  forge  a  chain  of  quotations 
from  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modem  auth- 
crs.  whose  burden  would  be  the  reiterated 
cniiiptiiint  that  the  particular  generation  of 
the  wntcr  was  in  morals  and  manners  the 
worst  the  world  had  ever  known.  The 
<liui^  indeed  disproves  itself  by  repeti- 
tjiill,  for  nobody  seriously  entertains  the 
iiollcm  that  tlia  human  race  has  been  going 
60Wn  hill  ever  since  its  first  beginning. 

Sut  while  this  ever  recurring  theory  of 
social  r!e^^ T  itration  is  a  palpable  delusion, 
it  is  snrelv  the  case  that  there  are  periods 
of  nuiral  iltjclension  in  certain  directions. 
The  mighty^  the  resistless  tide  of  man*s  de- 
^lopnent  is,  we  believe,  flowing  onward 
IfHd  fpi^i^i  but  It  rises  in  waves  between 
^I^Sl^  Cl#it9  there  are  hollows  of  depres- 

Differttit  ages  have  their  different  beset- 
ting: ^'1^^-  :  various  human  developments 
have  til  til  especial  dangerous  growths. 
Recent  events  certainly  suggest  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  worst  feature  of  contemporary 
American  society  is  its  increasing  tendency 
to  make  liglit  of  the  marriage  vow. 

Am^ficaii  iociety  is  a  young  and  some- 


what exuberant  institntion.  Speaking  in 
a  general  and  impersonal  way,  its  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  has  been  sudden.  It  has  re- 
tired from  the  counting  room  so  recently 
that  it  hardly  knows  how  to  employ  its 
spare  time.  The  country  life,  the  ancieut 
mansion  and  estate,  the  'fox  hunt,  the 
grouse  moor,  to  which  the  European  mag- 
nate devotes  much  of  histime.have  not  been 
developed  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  The 
English  nobleman  considers  it  his  duty  to 
take  an  interest— usually  a  condescending 
and  patronizing  interest — in  politics;  the 
American  millionaire  as  a  rule  sedulously 
avoids  public  life.  Nor  can  the  latter  center 
his  attention  upon  the  harmless  mummery 
of  a  court.  American  society  finds  it  hard 
to  keep  itself  busy,  and  we  all  know  Dr. 
Watts's  lines  about  his  Satanic  majesty's 
readiness  to  find  convenient  mischief  for 
idle  hands. 

An  outspoken  philosopher  who  has  large 
opportunities  of  observation  recently  gave 
it  as  his  candid  opinion  that  the  great  dan- 
ger that  threatens  oiir  social  fabric  is  the 
infidelity  of  the  married  women  of  what  are 
sometimes  designated  as  "  the  upper  class." 
That  is  certainly  a  sviffidently  unpleasant 
statement.  The  subject  is  not  an  agree- 
able one  to  handle.  There  are  occasions, 
however,  when  the  probe  of  society's  col- 
lective conscience  should  consider  truth 
rather  than  the  amenities.  Plain  speaking 
is  sometimes  necessary.  To  quote  from  a 
recent  sermon  on  a  similar  topic,  '*  garbage 
must  be  carried  in  a  garbage  cart.'*  And 
there  are  facts  that  compel  us  to  admit 
that  there  is  at  least  a  partial  justification 
for  the  opinion  given  above.  The  deplor- 
able incidents  that  have  come  to  light 
within  a  few  weeks  past  are  too  numerous 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  stray  and  casual 
outcroppings  of  the  debased  element  that 
can  never  be  wholly  eliminated  from  hu- 
man character.  Among  the  very  limited 
number  of  families  and  individuals  who 
compose  the  "good  society"  of  the  me- 
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tropolis  too  many  have  been  smirched  by 
the  breath  of  scandal. 

The  sensational  newspapers  have  been 
reveUng  in  a  series  of  descriptions  of  con- 
temporary society  as  an  institution  where 
licentiotis  young  fops  and  flighty  married 
women  meet  to  idle  and  flirt,  and  where 
outr^ed  husbands  now  resort  to  pistols— or 
threats  of  pistols — and  now  accept  pensions 
as  the  price  of  silence.  Marriage  i  la 
mode^  as  they  draw  it,  is  a  slightly  refined 
version  of  Hogarth's  terrible  series  of  car- 
toons. Arranged  in  many  cases  for  family 
or  financial  reasons,  it  is  merely  fashion- 
able that  weddings  should  be  followed  by 
illicit  intrigue,  or  by  a  South  Dakota  divorce 
that  veils  propensity  beneath  a  thin  veneer 
of  pretended  legality. 

Such  a  description  is  of  course  an  over- 
drawn one,  but  imfortunately  some  of  its 
darkest  touches  have  the  truth  of  a  tran- 
scription from  actual  life.  It  errs  chiefly 
in  the  omission  of  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture.  There  are  still  those  in  Israel 
who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 
Virtue  is  still  the  standard,  vice  the  too 
common  exception.  The  majority — the 
great  majority  of  the  wives  of  today  are 

ever  true  as  wives  of  yore,"  in  all  classes 
of  society.  It  would  be  an  evil  day  for 
America  and  the  world  if  it  were  not  so. 

To  discuss  the  marital  infidehty  of  wo- 
men and  pass  over  that  of  men  would  in- 
deed be  an  unfairness.  It  would,  however, 
be  an  unfairness  highly  characteristic  of 
the  contemporary  moral  code,  which  con- 
siders it  as  scarcely  sinful  for  men  to  break 
their  marriage  vows.  And  herein  lies  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter.  Civilized  society 
cannot  successfully  maintain  separate 
standards  of  morality  for  the  two  sexes. 
If  men  abrogate  the  seventh  command- 
ment for  themselves,  women's  respect  for 
it  cannot  but  be  lessened. 

If  there  are  any  who  consider  that  this 
statement  of  male  morality  needs  proof, 
ve  suggest  that  they  should  consider  facts 
patent  to  any  observer  with  average  powers 
of  perception.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the 
exact  numbers  of  that  unfortunate  class  that 
earns  the  bread  of  shame  from  the  immor- 
ality of  the  other  sex.  But  we  believe  it  is 
generally  conceded  by  those  familiar  with 
the  situation  that  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  instance, 
its  numbers  are  such  as  to  indicate  that  an 


almost  alarmingly  large  proportion  of  the 
adult  males  of  the  metropolis  contribute 
to  its  support. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  decline  of  womanly 
virtue,  some  social  reformer  who  is  not 
afraid  of  great  and  difficult  undertakings 
should  inaugurate  a  movement  for  the  in- 
troduction of  chastity  among  males. 

NEW  ENGLAND  AND  THE  CENSUS. 

Some  curiosities  of  the  census  are  to  be 
found  in  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  Mr. 
Porter's  bureau,  dealing  with  the  popula- 
tion of  New  England.  One  of  its  series  of 
statistics  shows  the  distribution  of  sexes, 
and  sheds  light  upon  the  history  of  that 
well  known  institution,  the  Massachusetts 
spinster.  All  the  world  knows  that  in  New 
England,  and  especially  in  the  Bay  State, 
the  male  sex  is  in  a  considerable  numerical 
minority,  with  the  inevitable  result  that 
there  are  not  enough  husbands  to  go  around. 
This  state  of  affairs  appears  to  be  of  com- 
paratively recent  development.  In  1850  the 
excess  of  New  England's  females  over  its 
males  was  but  twelve  thousand.  In  1880 
it  had  increased  to  ninety  three  thousand. 
During  the  last  decade  the  disparity  has 
shown  a  gratifying  tendency  to  diminish, 
Mr.  Porter's  enumerators  having  discovered 
just  73,235  of  the  beings  whom  flippant 
editors  are  sometimes  rude  enough  to  call 
**  superfluous  women."  Almost  seven 
eighths  of  the  number  were  daughters  of 
Massachusetts,  thirteen  thousand  of  them 
being  found  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Of  the 
other  States,  Maine  and  Vermont  show 
slightly  more  men  than  women;  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island 
more  women  than  men. 

Another  set  of  Mr.  Porter's  tables  shows 
the  remarkable  increase  of  foreign  immi- 
gration into  New  England.  To  take  an  ex- 
treme instance,  of  Fall  River's  74,398  in- 
habitants 37,734— more  than  half— are 
foreign  born,  while  24,186  were  bom  in  the 
United  States  of  foreign  parentage.  Only 
12,308  are  native  whites,  bom  of  native 
parentage.  Other  cities  of  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island  show  an  almost  equally 
large  foreign  element.  Holyoke,  for  ex- 
ample, has  but  6,000  native  whites  of  native 
parentage,  out  of  a  population  of  35.637 ; 
Woonsocket,  3,959  out  of  20,830;  Lawrence, 
8,832  out  of  44,654 ;  Lowell,  21,084  out  of 
77,696.    Boston  itself  has  only  135,740  out 
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of  448,477  ;  and  the  numbers  would  no 
doubt  be  smaller  yet  if  natives  whose 
parents'  birthplace  was  unknown  had  not 
been  reckoned  as  of  native  parentage. 

The  presence  of  a  large  foreign  bom 
population  in  any  section  of  the  country  is 
an  unmistakable  sign  of  that  section's 
prosperity.  Immigration  is  naturally  at- 
tracted to  the  point  where  it  finds  the  most 
favorable  field  of  industrial  opportunity. 
Mr.  Porter's  figures  merely  show  the  sur- 
prising extent  of  a  development  whose 
progress  has  often  been  remarked — the 
occupation  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
New  England  by  foreigners,  mainly  of 
Canadian  or  Irish  origin.  '*In  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island,"  to  quote  from 
the  census  bulletin,  **  hardly  two  fifths  of 
the  population  are  of  purely  native  stock.'* 
The  descendants  of  the  Puritans  have  sent 
such  armies  of  their  sons  to  the  Western 
States,  that  at  home  they  are  today  greatly 
outnumbered  by  immigp^ts  from  Europe 
and  the  British  provinces. 


THE  VOTE  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

Since  New  York  elected  a  Democratic 
Governor  last  November  by  a  plurality  of 
almost  forty  eight  thousand  votes,  follow- 
ing upon  five  successive  Democratic  victo- 
ries at  the  State  elections  of  previous 
years,  it  has  been  asserted  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  successful  party  that  the  Em- 
pire State  no  longer  belong^  to  the  doubt- 
ful column,  but  should  be  reckoned  as  a 
commonwealth  whose  preponderating  sen- 
timent is  Democratic.  And  there  is  prol> 
ably  a  general  impression  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  justice  in  the  claim.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  some  who  main- 
tain the  view,  at  first  glance  somewhat 
paradoxical,  that  on  '*  a  full  vote  and  a  fair 
count"  New  York  is  still  a  Republican 
State. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  political  con- 
test, it  may  be  of  interest  to  shed  a  few 
rays  of  historical  light  upon  the  question. 
In  the  last  thirteen  Presidential  compaigns 
— it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  further 
back — the  Democrats  have  won  in  New 
York  five  times,  their  opponents  eight 
times.  The  State  has  always  been  a  close 
one.  Before  the  war  it  was  evenly  bal- 
anced between  the  Whigs  and  the  Demo- 


crats. President  Harrison*s  grandfather, 
nominated  by  the  former,  carried  it  by 
10,192  votes  in  the  famous  Log  Cabin  and 
Hard  Cider  campaign  of  1840.  Four  years 
later  the  Democrats  turned  the  tables, 
electing  Polk  over  Henry  Clay  by  5.io6--a 
success  due  mainly  to  the  diversion  of  fif- 
teen thousand  Whig  votes  to  the  Abolition 
candidate.  In  1852,  with  Franklin  Pierce, 
they  won  again,  by  a  plurality  of  27,201 
and  a  majority  of  1,782.  In  1848  and  1856 
there  were  triangular  fights  that  gave  no 
criterion  of  the  strengfth  of  the  regular 
parties. 

The  great  issues  of  war  time  brought  the 
Republican  party  to  the  front  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Whigs.  Lincoln  carried  New 
York  by  fifty  thousand  in  i860.  In  1864. 
his  plurality  was  only  6,749,  and  in  186S 
the  Democrats,  led  by  Horatio  Seymour, 
were  replaced  in  their  old  ascendency  with 
the  even  majority  of  exactly  ten  thousand 
over  Grant's  vote.  As  these  were  the 
days  of  the  Tweed  ring's  control  in  New 
York  the  figures  of  1868  are  open  to  a  cer- 
tain amotmt  of  suspicion. 

In  1872  Grant,  seeking  reelection,  re- 
versed his  previous  defeat  by  the  sub- 
stantial plurality  of  53,480.  The  political 
pendulum  swung  back  again  in  1876,  the 
plurality  for  the  Democratic  ticket,  headed 
by  Tilden,  being  32,742.  The  seesaw  was 
continued  at  the  three  subsequent  elec- 
tions. Garfield's  plurality  in  1880  was 
21,033;  Cleveland,  in  1884,  won  by  the 
perilous  margin  of  1,047;  Harrison,  in  1888, 
defeated  Cleveland  by  13,009 — also  an  in- 
significant percentage  of  the  total  vote. 

The  evident  moral  of  these  figures  is  that 
New  York  is  in  Presidential  elections 
neither  a  Democratic  nor  a  Republican 
State,  but  a  doubtful  and  debatable  factor. 
The  drift  of  the  last  few  State  elections 
has  been  in  favor  of  the  Democrats.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  almost  all 
their  successes  have  been  partly  due  to  the 
abstraction  of  Republican  votes  to  the  Pro- 
hibition candidates;  and  that  the  Republi- 
can strength  lies  mainly  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, whose  voters  are  apt  to  neglect  the 
troublesome  task  of  voting  in  years  when 
the  excitement  of  a  Presidential  election  is 
absent. 

New  York  is  the  doubtful  and  deciding 
State  in  the  Presidential  problem. 
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THE  EUROPEAN  LEGATIONS  AT  WASHINGTON. 

By  Charlotte  M.  Conger. 


THE  KRITISH  LEGATION. 


THE  diplomatic  corps  contributes 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  life  at  the  American  capital. 
It  supplies  the  element  of  cosmo- 
politan existence,  always  an  agree- 
able feature,  and  sometimes  the  de- 
termining cause  of  a  city's  success  as 
a  social  center.  Each  nation  makes 
its  legation  the  exponent  of  its  im- 
portance and  power,  and  the  foreign 
representatives  are,  as  a  rule,  charm- 
ing men  and  clever  diplomatists. 

England,  Germany,  Mexico,  Japan, 
and  Korea— this  last  the  latest  country 
to  send  us  a  minister — have  bought 


houses  for  their  legations.  Other 
countries  have  leased  houses,  and 
ample  allowance  is  generally  made 
for  entertaining,  so  that  while  the 
ministers  and  attaches  are  the  re- 
cipients of  much  hospitality,  they  en- 
tertain handsomely  in  return. 

There  is  a  prevailing  but  most 
erroneous  opinion  that  Europe  sends 
us  her  mediocre  diplomatists.  The 
only  reason  for  this  idea  is  that  it  is 
ourown  policy  to  receive  "  ministers  " 
instead  of " ambassadors  " — the  latter 
being  titularly  the  higher  office. 
That  Europe  has  given  us  of  her  best 
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SIR  JULIAN  PAUNCEFOTK,   BRITISH  MINISTER  AT  WASHINGTON. 
From  a  plioiovnipli  by  Bell,  WuMliiiipton. 


and  most  noted  men  a  glance  at  the 
diplomatic  corps,  past  and  present, 
will  effectually  prove. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career 
Lord  Lytton  was  an  attache  of  the 
English  legation  at  Washington,  and 
is  still  remembered  by  those  whose 
memories  go  back  into  the  forties. 
Sir  Edward  Thornton  came  to  us 
shortly  after  the  close  of  our  civil 
war,  and  served  here  about  ten  years, 
when  he  was  recalled  and  promoted 
to  be  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Lady  Thornton  and  her  daughters 
were  great  favorites,  and  society  lost 
them  with  real  regret.  Mr.  von 
Eisendecher,  the  German  minister 
from  1880  to  1883,  was  most  accept- 


able both  officially  and  socially,  and 
his  beautiful  young  wife,  who  came 
here  as  a  bride,  was  much  beloved. 
They  were  warm  friends  of  President 
Arthur,  who,  contrary  to  a  long  es- 
tablished but  seemingly  senseless 
custom,  which  says  that  our  execu- 
tive shall  not  accept  the  hospitality 
of  foreign  ministers,  went  often  to 
visit  Mr.  von  Eisendecher.  His  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  von  Alvensleben,  a  most 
agreeable  and  popular  man,  on  his 
recall  to  Berlin  was  twice  offered  the 
secretaryship  of  foreign  affairs,  but 
preferring  a  foreign  post  was  made 
minister  to  Brussels.  Mr.  Frey,  at 
one  time  Swiss  minister,  has  been 
crowned  with  honors  by  his  countr\'- 
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men,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  chosen  the  rich  soil  of  our  country 

Federal  Council  in  direct  line  of  pro-  for  the  sowing  of  his  wild  oats,  but  a 

motion  for  the  presidency  of   the  whole  class  should  not  be  condemned 

Swiss  Confederation.  Mr.  Jules  Ferry  on  this  account. 


THE  STAIRWAY  OF  THE  BRITISH  LEGATION. 


was  once  appointed  minister  from 
France,  although  he  never  served. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  names 
which  could  be  cited  to  show  the 
class  of  men  who  come  to  us  from 
abroad;  men  who  have  made  them- 
selves felt  in  the  politics  of  Europe 
and  have  stood  high  in  the  councils 
of  their  own  countries.  Among  the 
many,  some  minister  may  have  failed 
to  realize  the  dignity  of  his  position, 
or  some  unfortunate  attach^  have 


The  British  legation  is  an  impos- 
ing building  of  brick  and  stone, 
solidly  and  substantially  built.  It  is 
situated  on  the  corner  of  N  Street 
and  Connecticut  Avenue,  in  the  most 
fashionable  quarter  of  Washington. 
There  are  grounds  about  it,  laid  out 
after  the  English  fashion,  with  con- 
creted walks  and  shrubbery.  A  tennis 
court  and  a  commodious  stable  are 
in  the  rear.  Over  the  porte  cochere 
the  lion  and  the  unicorn  in  bronze 
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are  "fighting  for  the  crown."  The 
interior  is  large  enough  to  entertain 
the  whole  of  Washington  society  at 
once.  It  is  handsomely  if  not 
artistically  furnished,  and  has  a 
heavy  and  substantial  air  character- 
istic of  the  United  Kingdom.  A 
portrait  of  Queen  Victoria  hangs  in 
the  lower  hall.  The  English  minis- 
ter's salary  is  thirty  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  supplemented  by  an  allow- 
ance for  entertaining,  and  his  lavish 
hospitality  has  always  been  a  feature 
of  fashionable  life  at  the  capital. 

Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  the  present 
tenant  of  the  post,  served  a  long  ap- 
prenticeship as  an  undersecretary  in 
the  British  foreign  office,  from  which 
he  was  promoted  to  the  legation  at 
Washington.  He  has  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  clever  and  successful 
business  man  than  of  a  diplomatist. 
He  is  typically  English  in  build,  with 


PATRENOTRE,  FRENXH  MINISTER  AT  WASHINGTON. 
From  a  photograph  by  Tourtln,  PiiriK. 


1  massive  head  placed  on  broad 
shoulders.  His  hair  and  beard  are 
white,  and  his  eyes  keen  and  intelli- 
gent. He  is  a  man  of  marked  social 
proclivities,  genial  and  agreeable 
in  conversation.  His  training  has 
made  him  a  most  careful  official,  and 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  will  be 
guilty  of  any  such  mistake  as  the 
one  which  secured  Lord  Sackville  his 
passports. 

Sir  Julian's  wife  and  daughters  are 
agreeable  women  who  live  up  to  the 
traditions  of  their  class  and  country. 
Lady  Pauncefote  has  a  strong, 
motherly  face,  and  is  very  domestic 
in  her  tastes.  She  has  a  frank,  open 
manner  and  is  a  most  cordial  hostess. 
Her  visits  are  returned  with  a  punc- 
tiliousness which  wins  for  her  golden 
opinions.  Her  conscientiousness  in 
this  particular  sometimes  gives  her 
long  and  fruitless  quests,  as  many 
obscure  people,  inspired 
by  curiosity  concerning 
the  legations,  make  calls 
on  the  wives  of  foreign 
ministers,  though  they 
would  not  presume  to  push 
themselves  into  American 
drawing  rooms. 

It  is  said  that  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  ministers, 
after  a  search  of  two 
days  for  a  Mrs.  Patrick 

O'  ,  found   her   in  a 

modest  house  in  the  sub- 
urbs, the  front  room  of 
which  was  a  plumbing 
shop.  At  the  moment  the 
carriage  of  the  minister's 
wife  stopped  at  the  door, 

Mrs.  O'  ,  surrounded 

by  her  freckled  faced 
progeny,  was  preparing 
the  family  dinner.  In  an- 
swer to  the  astonished 
lady's  inquiry  why  she  had 
called  at  the  legation,  she 
said  "  she  jist  wanted  to 
see  what  a  furrin'  parlor 
and  furrin'  people  were 
like." 

This  story  has  a  com- 
panion in  the  one  of  the 
wife  of  an  official  who  on 
her  reception  day  enter- 
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MR.  VON  HOLLEBEN,   GERMAN  MINISTER  AT  WASHINGTON. 
From  a  phocofcraph  by  Retchard  k  Lindner,  Berlin. 


tained  a  young  woman  in  the  drawing 
room  and  the  next  morning  found  her 
visiting  the  maids  in  the  kitchen. 
Such  occurrences  are  some  of  the 
drawbacks  of  official  life,  for  which 
no  remedy  has  as  yet  been  discovered. 

In  appearance  Miss  Pauncefote, 
the  elder  of  the  British  minister's 
two  daughters,  is  very  much  like 
her  mother.  She  has  a  penchant  for 
literature,  and  is  enthusiastic  over 
outdoor  sports.  She  is  especially 
devoted  to  riding,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  horsewomen  in  town.  Sir  Julian 
is  often  seen  riding  and  walking 
with  his  daughters — an  occupation 
that  seems  to  be  his  favorite  amuse- 
ment. 

The  English  legation  has  been  in 


mourning  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
during  part  of  the  past  winter,  and 
there  have  been  no  festivities.  Wash- 
ington society  has  in  consequence 
missed  the  usual  balls  and  dinners 
given  beneath  its  hospitable  roof. 
Attached  to  the  English  legation  are 
five  secretaries  and  two  naval  at- 
taches, who  are  in  great  social  de- 
mand. Only  two  of  them  are 
married — the  first  secretary,  the 
Hon.  Henry  G.  Edwardes,  at  pre- 
sent in  England,  and  the  Hon. 
Michael  H.  Herbert,  the  second  sec- 
retary of  legation,  whose  wife  is  an 
American.  The  Herberts  have  a 
charming  home  on  Connecticut 
Avenue,  in  proximity  to  the  lega- 
tion, and  entertain  delightfully.  The 
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Hon.  Alan  Johnstone,  another  secre- 
tary, is  here  for  the  second  time, 
having  served  under  Lord  Sackville 
several  j  ears  ago.  He  dances  very 
well,  and  is  an  excellent  horseman — 
two  accomplishments  that  are  valu- 
able aids  to  social  popularity. 

The  ministers  from  France  and 
Germany  are  both  new  men,  and, 


d'Affaires  before  Mr.  Patrenotre's 
arrival,  is  a  prominent  figure  in 
Washington  society. 

Mr.  von  Holleben,  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  Count  von 
Arco  Valley's  death,  was  for  many 
years  German  minister  in  Japan.  His 
advent  has  not  been  made  with  such 
6clat  as  was  his  predecessor's,  who 


THE   RUSSIAN  LEGATION. 


singularly  enough,  they  are  both 
bachelors.  There  has  not  been  a 
woman  at  the  head  of  the  French 
legation  since  M.  Dutrey,  who  had 
an  American  wife,  was  minister  some 
ten  years  ago.  Unmarried  men  are, 
however,  at  a  premium  in  Washing- 
ton, where  the  supply  is  not  equal  to 
the  demand. 

Mr.  Patrenotre,  the  French  minis- 
ter, came  to  us  directly  from  Tunis. 
Earlier  yet  he  had  for  some  time 
been  stationed  in  Japan.  He  is  an 
unusually  handsome  man,  well  built, 
with  an  intellectual  face,  and  man- 
ners of  true  Parisian  courtesy. 
Social  favors  have  been  literally 
rained  upon  him,  and  he  has  been 
entertained  at  all  the  "  smart"  houses. 
Mr.  Jules  Boeufv6,  an  attache  of  the 
French  legation,  who  has  seen  long 
service  in  Washington,  is  also  a  man 
of  ability  and  very  popular.  Mr. 
Paul  Desprez,  too,  who  was  Charg6 


created  a  veritable  sensation  when 
he  came  to  America.  Count  Arco  was 
a  distinguished  looking  man  of  the 
South  German  type,  large  and  blond, 
and  of  imposing  presence.  He  wore 
a  monocle,  and  was  always  attended 
by  his  /dger^  whose  first  appearance, 
seated,  in  Bavarian  costume,  on  the 
box  of  the  minister's  carriage,  made 
quite  a  stir. 

Mr.  von  Holleben  is  rather  good 
looking,  extremely  clever,  and  some- 
what of  a  dilettante.  He  has  the 
national  love  for  music,  and  himself 
possesses  considerable  skill.  Under 
his  regime  at  Tokio  the  German 
legation,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  places  in  the  Japanese 
capital,  was  so  popular  that  Tokio 
society  seriously  regretted  his  trans- 
fer to  America. 

The  German  legation  in  Washing- 
ton is  installed  in  a  spacious,  old 
fashioned  house  on  Fifteenth  Street, 
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situated  just  on  the  edge  of  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  town,  and  belonging 
to  the  imperial  government.  Its  in- 
terior furnishing  is  left  to  the  per- 
sonal taste  of  each  minister,  who 
sells  or  sends  his  goods  home  on  his 
recall.  The  property  is  very  valuable 
for  business  purposes,  and  the  Ger- 
man government  has  refused  several 
handsome  offers  for  it. 

During  the  interval  between  Count 
von  Arco  Valley's  departure  for  Ger- 
many last  spring,  and  Mr.  von  Holle- 
bcn's  arrival,  Mr.  von  Mumm  Schwar- 
zenstein  was  Charg6  d 'Affaires  of 


the  German  legation.  Its  hospitable 
reputation  did  not  suffer  under  his 
administration  of  affairs.  He  is  a 
man  fond  of  social  life,  to  which  he 
contributes  in  no  small  degree. 

Madame  de  Struve,  wife  of  the 
present  minister  from  Russia,  who 
died  during  a  visit  home  some  three 
years  since,  was  a  very  interesting 
woman — the  most  brilliant  and  ver- 
satile, the  least  beautiful,  of  the 
ladies  of  the  foreign  legations.  Mr. 
Blaine  once  said  of  her,  "  Madame  de 
Struve  is  the  most  brilliant  woman  I 
have  ever  met." 
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Vti?;/'  *:^^^d  a  lady  present,"! 
have  rarely  st^en  a  more  brilliant 
foreigner," 

"I  did  not  s^y  tfm  most  brUliant 
foreigner/'  saf^  jliL  p^iii, 
TJI^t  brilliant  IWi^ftii;^* 

In  appcaraifce  sfee  §inscU  and 
slender,  with  clear  cut,  tnleffectual 
featureiv  and  keen  p^ray  eyes*  A 
ni!*dt^rn  in  evci  y  sense  <jf  ihe  word, 
slut  kt-pt  abreust  of  Uie  thoii^^lu  of 
Uic  day,  and  wns  hersf^ll  prttlkient 
in  the  se Stances.  She  was  iv  c!e\  tited 
mother,  a  brilliant  w<nnan  (>t  llie 
world,  and  a  tender,  syrnpathelie 
friend.  There  was  a  s;eii!^e  of  st  reT^gih 
and  power  about  lier  wliich  was  ii  - 
fesisltble,  and  her  hons  mots  were  in 
GO'fistamt  circulation.  Wlaije 
was  gt  it^  'M^^  jt^e  Kti^ian  {eplfo^ 


W[i^  ifir  most  !>ri]]iani  in  Washing- 
ton. Her  weekly  reeeptiuns  were  a 
social  feature,  and  her  dinners  feasts 
Iff  wit  and  wisdom.  Since  her  death, 
the  legation,  which  occupies  the 
handsome  house  built  by  ex-Gov- 
ernor A.  Sheppard  wnen  at  the 
Jl^ith  -fif  l^ls  ;^wcr,  has  not  been 
thrStiTB  ©'pen  to 'the  gay  world,  save 
occasionally  when  the  secretaries 
have  offered  bachelor  hospitality. 

Madame  de  Struve  came  from  a 
olfted  family.  Her  father  was  a 
nntf-d  RiLssi;iTi  general,  and  her 
liroHjer,  General  Mieliael  Nicolas 
AnnenkofI,  is  the  engineer  who  is 
nnw  engaged  in  building  a  great 
railrnad  through  Central  Asia. 

Mre  de  Stnive  ha§  been  Russian 
«iiiitet«r     Washington  for  a  decade 
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and  will  probably  remain  here  until 
he  is  promoted  to  an  ambassador- 
ship. He  was  for  a  number  of  years 
a  Russian  diplomatic  agent  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and,  like  Mr.  Patrenotre 
and  Mr.  von  Holleben,  has  repre- 
sented his  country  in  Japan.  Much 
of  the  time  since  Madame  de  Struve's 
death  he  has  spent  in  Russia  with 
his  children.  Mr.  de  Struve  is  dis- 
tinguished in  appearance,  with  a  gen- 
ial, pleasant  expression  and  cordial 
manners. 

Mr.  Alexander  Greger,  of  the  Rus- 
sian legation,  who  came  to  Washing- 
ton eight  years  ago  as  an  attache, 
has  been  promoted  to  first  secre- 
tary, and  in  Mr.  de  Struve's  absence 
is  frequently  Charge  d 'Affaires.  Af- 
ter his  long  residence  in  America  he 
almost  seems  to  belong  here.  He  is  a 
bachelor,  handsome,  with 
frank  blue   eyes  and  a 
merry,  irresistible  smile, 
accomplished  in  athletics, 
the  best  fencer  and  the 
best  horseman  in  the  city. 
He  has   decided  social 
talents,  is  very  adaptable, 
courteous  in  his  manner 
and  sincere  in  friendship. 
The  second  secretary,  Mr. 
Botkin,  is  the  son  of  the 
Czar's  favorite  physician, 
and  during  his  short  re- 
sidence has  become  very 
popular. 

It  is  unfortunate  that 
so  few  of  the  married 
diplomats  at  Washington 
have  their  families  with 
them.  But  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  Europe  is 
much  nearer  10  America 
than  America  is  to  Europe. 
Most  foreigners  suffer 
from  our  very  capricious 
climate,  and  our  social  life 
is  not  as  brilliant  as  that 
of  foreign  courts. 

Baron  Fava,  the  Italian 
minister,  has  been  for 
some  time,  and  from  well 
known  reasons,  absent 
from  Washington,  al- 
though at  the  time  of  this 
writing  it  is  reported  that 


he  may  shortly  return  to  America.  He 
was  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
looking  man  in  the  diplomatic  corps. 
Much  above  the  medium  height,  and 
of  slight  and  graceful  build,  he  had 
that  dignity  and  suavity  of  manner 
which  is  the  conventional  character- 
istic of  a  diplomat.  His  shapely 
head  is  well  covered  with  perfectly 
white  hair,  and  his  English  side 
whiskers  are  so  parted  that  not  a 
trace  of  their  original  color  is  dis- 
cernible. His  features  are  strong 
and  regular.  His  white  hair  and 
the  pallor  of  his  face  give  to  his  deep 
set  brown  eyes  an  added  brilliancy. 

During  the  Italian  minister's  ab- 
sence, the  Marquis  Imperiali  is 
Charge  d'Affaires.  He  is  a  young 
man  for  such  an  important  post,  and 
his  appointment  argues  him  a  man 
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OF  THE  ITALIAN*  LEGATION. 
Prom  a  pliotograph  by  Bell,  Wasliinprton. 
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of  ability.  Only  recently  he  was 
made  first  secretary  of  legation. 
Advancement  in  the  Italian  service 
is  very  slow,  and  this  promotion  was 
an  unusual  compliment.  He  is  a 
handsome  man  of  the  Italian  type, 
with  very  prepossessing  manners, 
and  as  popular  in  society  as  among 
his  colleagues. 

Mr.  de  Claparede,  the  Swiss  minis- 
ter, is  a  man  of  agreeable  personality, 
and  a  general  favorite  both  in  social 
and  official  circles.  He  comes  from  a 
Hugfuenot  family  of  soldiers  and 
savants,  and  has  much  of  the  French 
^'j//'//,  together  with  a  sense  of  humor 
worthy  an  American.  His  soldierly 
bearing  tells  at  once  that  he  has 
served  in  the  army.  The  Swiss  lega- 
tion is  in  Hillyer  Place,  in  the  fash- 
ionable West  End,  where  Mr.  de 
Claparede,  with  his  faithful  valet 
Fritz,  keeps  bachelor  hall.  His 
wife,  who  is  a  daughter  of  the  German 
artist  Crola,  with  their  children,  lives 
in  Berlin,  where  Mr.  de  Claparede 
began  his  diplomatic  service  in  1859, 
as  second  secretary  of  legation.  Dur- 
ing his  whole  service  he  has  had  but 
three  posts — Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
Washington.    His  great  passions  are 
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hunting  and  fishing,  and  of  his  sum- 
mers, which  he  spends  in  Europe, 
these  are  the  chief  amusements. 
Several  years  ago  he  wrote  a  book 
on  the  preserving  of  the  Swiss  fish- 
eries, which  received  a  diploma  at 
the  Zurich  Exposition.  Mr.  de 
Claparede  is  a  fine  looking  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  a  genial  host,  a 
clever  raconteur,  and,  best  of  all,  a 
good  listener. 

Mr.  Tavel,  secretary  of  the  Swiss 
legation,  is  a  recent  addition  to  the 
diplomatic  corps.  He  declares  him- 
self delighted  with  America,  and  has 
succeeded  in  making  himself  gener- 
ally Ifked.  His  colleague,  Dr.  Albert 
Georg,  has  been  several  years  in 
Washington,  and  has  acquired  an 
unusually  perfect  command  of  the 
English  language. 

Austria  is  at  present  represented 
by  the  Chevalier  Schmit  von  Tavera, 
who  as  secretary  of  legation  in 
Mexico,  and  secretary  and  minister 
here,  has  spent  many  years  in 
America.  Mr.  Tavera  was  a  witness 
of  the  terrible  Maximilian  tragedy, 
and  is  at  present  engaged  in  writing 
a  book  on  that  thrilling  episode  of 
American  history.  Unlike  his  con- 
freres, Mr.  Tavera  cares  very 
little  for  society.  He  belongs 
to  the  artistic  world,  and  has 
little  taste  for  the  frivolities  of 
fashionable  life.  He  devotes 
himself  to  the  collection  of  cu- 
rios and  rare  bric-a-brac,  and  to 
music,  of  which  he  is  passion- 
ately fond.  Fie  entertains  as- 
siduously, and  is  a  most  agree- 
able host. 

The  Danish  minister,  Count 
Sponneck,  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing his  family  with  him,  pleas- 
antly domiciled  on  Iowa  Circle. 
The  Countess  Sponneck  is  a 
tall,  graceful  woman,  with 
kindly  eyes,  and  a  charming 
smile  that  lights  up  her  whole 
face.  Count  Sponneck  is  an 
energetic  official,  who  is  less 
known  in  the  society  of  the 
capital  than  other  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps.  Since 
he  was  ordered  to  Washington 
much  of   his  time  has  been 
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CHEVALIER  SCHMIT  VON  TAVERA,  AUSTRIAN  MINISTER  AT  WASHINGTON. 
From  a  photOKraph  by  Le  Lieure,  Rome. 


spent  abroad,  and  mourning  has  de- 
barred his  family  from  many  social 
functions. 

Belgium  is  represented  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Le  Ghait,  whose  headquarters 
are  on  I  Street.  The  representative 
of  a  tiny  state,  he  is  one  of  the  tallest 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 
He  is,  too,  a  talented  and  a  genial 
man,  in  whose  blue  eyes  there  shines 
a  kindly  humor. 

Mavroyeni  Bey,  the  Turkish  min- 


ister, is  a  seeming  paradox,  so  dif- 
ferent is  he  from  the  conventional 
idea  of  a  Turk.  By  birth,  indeed,  he 
is  not  a  Turk,  but  a  Greek.  He  is  a 
Christian  and  a  bachelor,  does  not 
smoke,  and  never  takes  wine.  The 
graphic  but  wholly  imaginary  ac- 
counts of  his  harem  and  his  curious 
habits,  which  appear  periodically  in 
the  daily  papers,  afford  him  much 
amusement.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
Sultan's  favorite  physician,  and  is 
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young  to  hold  so  important  a  post, 
He  was  educated  in  Paris,  is  an  ex- 
cellent linguist,  and  has  the  polished 
manner  and  savoir /aire  of  the  Paris- 
ian.   His  sense  of  humor  is  keen, 


MR.  ALFRED  LK  GHAIT,   BELGIAN  MINMSTER  AT  WASHINGTON. 
From  a  photograph  by  Bell,  Wasliington. 


and  he  is  clever  at  repartee.  Socially 
he  is  a  great  favorite,  and  he  gives 
charming  little  dinner  and  supper 
parties,  to  which  society  is  delighted 
to  be  bidden. 

The  brilliancy  of  some  foreign 
legations  in  Washington  is  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  condition  of  our 
legations  abroad.  The  salaries  paid 
our  officials  are  very  small,  the  allow- 
ances meager.  Unless  possessed  of 
large  private  fortunes,  as  is  often  the 
case,  our  ministers  are  unable  to  sus- 
tain the  dignity  of  their  positions, 


and  extend  the  hospitality  demanded 
of  them  by  traveling  Americans. 

The  principles  of  civil  service  re- 
form are  not  recognized  in  the  diplo- 
matic  branch   of   the  government. 

Promotions  are  uncertain 
and  appointments  arbi- 
trary —  rewards,  gener- 
ally, for  political  services. 
A  good  wire  puller,  ^in 
eloquent  stump  speaker, 
or  an  efficient  party  leader, 
does  not  always  make  an 
acceptable  diplomatist. 
The  story  is  almost  classic 
of  one  of  our  ministers, 
economically  inclined, 
who  rode  to  a  State  funeral 
with  the  driver  on  the  box 
of  a  public  cab,  which  his 
wife  and  daughter  occu- 
pied. It  was  the  same 
gentleman  who  gave  his 
card  to  each  member  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,after 
being  entertained  by  them 
at  a  sumptuous  banquet 
on  arriving  at  his  post, 
with  the  remark  that 
though  he  knew  it  was 
customary  to  call  in  per- 
son, he  was  very  busy  and 
they  must  make  that  do. 

The  constitution  pro- 
vides for  the  sending  of 
ambassadors  to  the  great 
powers.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  in  Con- 
gress to  elevate  our  minis- 
ters to  this  rank,  but  the 
opposition  to  the  change 
has  proved  too  strong. 
One  objection  that  has 
been  urged  is  that  since  an  ambas- 
sador represents  the  person  of  his 
sovereign,  a  republic  should  neither 
send  nor  receive  such  an  official. 
Tiiere  is,  however,  little  real  force  in 
this  argument.  An  ambassador  dif- 
fers from  a  minister  only  in  rank  and 
precedence,  but  enjoys  more  privil- 
eges and  a  broader  usefulness. 

Surely  it  is  unworthy  the  dignity 
of  sixty  five  millions  of  sovereign 
people  that  this  nation  should  at 
foreign  courts  rank  after  the  third 
rate  powers  of  Europe. 
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By  Richard  H,  Titherington. 


SOME  forty  years  ago,  when  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  was 
published  in  the  old  establishment 
at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  a  young  man — almost  a  boy 
— who  was  just  starting  in  business 
for  himself,  hired  a  small  office  in  its 
building.  According  to  a  Phila- 
delphia tradition  that  is  verified  by 
abundant  testimony,  this  young  man 
made  an  ambitious  and  apparently 
impossible  resolution.  Although  he 
had  no  influential  connections,  and 
no  capital  except  his  scanty  savings, 
he  said  he  would  one  day  become  the 
owner  of  the  Ledger, 

Ambition  is  a  characteristic  quality 
of  American  youth.  Many  a  brave 
and  hopeful  boy  has  declared,  as  he 
planted  his  foot  in  the  pathway  of 
life,  that  that  pathway  shall  lead 
him  to  fame  and  fortune.  Few  out 
of  the  many  have  brought  such  reso- 
lutions to  fulfillment.  The  case  of 
George  W.  Childs  was  the  rare  in- 
stance where  exceptional  qualities — 
aided,  perhaps,  by  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances— reached  the  goal  that 
the  ordinary  observer  would  surely 
have  pronounced  unattainable.  For 
the  Public  Ledger  was  then,  as  now,  a 
great  daily  newspaper,  and  its  own- 
ership seemed  as  far  beyond  the 
grasp  of  a  poor,  though  not  penni- 
less, youth  as  almost  anything  else 
he  could  have  named. 

Mr.  Childs  had  come  to  Phila- 
delphia from  Baltimore,  where  he 
was  born  on  the  12th  of  May,  1829. 
As  a  lad  he  had  been  a  bookseller's 
errand  boy,  and  had  served  a  year  in 
the  navy.  Going  to  Philadelphia  as 
a  more  favorable  field,  he  again  found 
employment  in  a  book  store,  where 
he  displayed  a  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment that  led  his  employer  to  depute 
him  to  purchase  books  at  auction,  in 


Philadelphia  and  other  cities.  After 
a  few  years  he  ventured  to  launch 
out  for  himself,  and  it  was  at  this 
time  that  he  found  quarters  in  the 
Ledger  building. 

A  few  doors  away  on  Chestnut 
Street  was  the  publishing  house  of 
the  Messrs.  Peterson,  and  Mr.  Childs's 
first  important  business  successes 
were  gained  through  an  alliance  he 
formed  with  this  firm.  It  was  he 
who  suggested  the  issuing  of  Dr. 
ElishaKent  Kane's  "Arctic  Explora- 
tions," a  book  that  brought  seventy 
thousand  dollars  in  royalties  to  its 
author,  and  correspondingly  large 
profits  to  its  publishers.  Other 
standard  works  issued  by  the  Peter- 
sons during  Mr.  Childs's  connection 
with  the  house  were  Allibone's 
"  Dictionary  of  Authors,"  which  was 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Childs,  and  Loss- 
ing's  **  History  of  the  Civil  War." 

Meanwhile  the  newspaper  that 
had  seemed  so  far  above  the  strug- 
gling youth  who  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  possess  it,  had  fallen  while  he 
rose.  It  had  still  as  large  a  circu- 
lation and  advertising  patronage  as 
ever,  but  it  was  no  longer  paying  its 
way.  It  had  been,  from  its  founda- 
tion in  1836,  a  penny  journal;  and 
when  the  war,  which  doubled  the 
cost  of  production,  had  caused  its 
competitors  to  raise  their  rates,  the 
Ledger  adhered  to  its  old  policy,  with 
the  result  of  a  weekly  loss  of  about 
three  thousand  dollars. 

This  did  not  seem  encouraging  to 
a  purchaser;  but  Mr.  Childs  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  and  had  confi- 
dence in  his  own  ability  to  restore 
the  paper  to  a  sound  basis.  On  De- 
cember 5,  1864,  he  became  its  sole 
owner.  He  at  once  changed  its 
financial  policy  by  doubling  its 
price  and  increasing  its  rates  for  ad- 
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From  a  photograph  bj  GutPkunKt,  Phlladelpliia, 


vertising.  At  the  same  time  he  raised 
the  Ledger  to  the  high  journalistic 
plane  it  has  since  occupied. 

Three  years  later  the  Ledger^  whose 
prosperity  had  been  more  than  re- 
established, moved  to  a  new  build- 
ing at  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets — 
at  that  time  probably  the  finest,  and 
still  one  of  the  finest,  newspaper 
offices  in  America.  Here  the  Ledger 
has  enjoyed  twenty  five  years  of  uni- 
form success. 


The  journalistic  "  hustlers "  of 
New  York  or  Chicago  have  been 
known  to  accuse  the  Philadelphia 
newspapers  of  a  lack  of  enterprise 
and  a  tendenc}''  to  somnolence.  It  is 
a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  the  Quaker 
City  has  an  array  of  daily  journals 
which  in  the  completeness  with 
which  they  cover  their  field,  in  their 
character  and  their  influence,  are  at 
least  equal  to  those  of  any  other 
American  city.    And  the  representa- 
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tive  newspaper  of  Philadelphia  is  un- 
questionably the  Public  Ledger.  The 
most  painstaking  accuracy,  a  scrupu- 
lous adherence  to  the  canons  of 
good  taste,  and  an  honorable  inde- 
pendence on  public  questions,  are 
what  Mr.  Childs  has  made  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  his  paper. 
He  has  steadily  set  his  face  against 
the  sensationalism  which  has  been 
greeted  in  the  metropolis  as  the  ideal 
of  modern  journalism.  The  great 
profits  that  he  might  undoubtedly 
reap  by  issuing  a  Sunday  edition  of 
the  Ledger  cannot  induce  him  to 
abandon  what  is  with  him  a  fixed 
principle. 

Of  the  importance  he  attaches  to 
accuracy  in  the  details  of  news  gath- 
ering, the  following  instance  may  be 
given,  on  the  authority  of  a  visitor  to 
the  Ledger  office.  -  There  had  been  a 
thunderstorm  that  morning,  and  an 
afternoon  paper  contained  a  few 
lines  stating  that  the  steeple  of  an 
up  town  church  had  been  struck  by 
lightning  and  damaged  to  the  extent 
of  fifty  dollars.  The  city  editor 
called  a  reporter,  and  gave  him  most 
explicit  orders  to  investigate  the 
matter  thoroughly  and  bring  the 
correct  particulars.  The  visitor,  him- 
self a  journalist,  inquired  why  such 
minute  instructions  were  issued  on  a 
matter  apparently  so  trifling. 

"That,"  replied  the  city  editor,  "is 
the  policy  and  the  practice  of  the 
Ledger.  The  damage  in  this  case 
may  be  only  fifty  dollars,  or  it  may 
prove  to  be  a  good  deal  more.  The 
church  has  probably  five  hundred 
members,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
each  of  them  has  at  least  four  friends 
who  are  interested  in  him  and  all 
that  pertains  to  him.  Now  these 
twenty  five  hundred  people  will  know 
precisely  the  extent  of  the  damage 
to  the  church.  If  they  see  it  cor- 
rectly reported  in  tomorrow's  Ledger^ 
they  will  believe  that  our  reports  on 
other  matters  are  correct  too ;  if 
they  see  it  incorrectly  reported,  their 
confidence  in  the  paper  will  be  cor- 
respondingly weakened.  I  am  always 
telling  our  reporters,  *Give  us  the 
facts,  the  facts!"' 

Mr.  Childs's  kindliness  to  his  em- 


ployees is  well  known.  Of  the  typo- 
graphical fraternity  he  may  almost 
be  called  the  patron  saint.  The 
Ledger  building  is  supplied  with 
every  appliance  that  can  add  to  the 
comfort  of  those  who  work  in  it.  On 
one  occasion  he  refused  to  diminish 
the  wages  paid  in  his  composing 
room,  though  they  had  been  lowered 
in  every  other  office  in  Philadelphia, 
and  though  his  men  volunteered  to 
accept  the  reduced  rate.  He  cares 
for  them  in  health  and  sickness,  in 
life  and  in  death.  He  has  organized 
a  scheme  of  insurance  which  frees 
them  from  the  fear  of  leaving  their 
children  in  want.  He  gives  them 
holidays  in  the  summer,  allowing 
them  full  pay  meanwhile ;  he  has 
presented  to  their  Typographical 
Society  a  plot  of  ground  in  Woodlawn 
Cemetery,  and  a  sum  the  interest  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  good 
order.  "  Mr.  Childs,"  said  a  former 
chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  himself  once  a  printer,  "  has 
planted  himself  in  the  human  heart, 
and  he  will  have  his  habitation,  there 
while  man  shall  live  on  earth." 

For  Philadelphia  Mr.  Childs  has 
done  much,  having  been  a  foremost 
promoter  of  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion, of  the  opening  of  Fairmount 
Park,  and  of  other  great  undertak- 
ings. His  popularity  would  win  him 
any  civic  office  he  might  seek,  but  he 
has  always  declined  to  be  a  candidate. 
He  declares  that  he  can  be  of  greater 
public  service  out  of  office  than  in  it. 
Nor  have  his  benefactions  been  con- 
fined to  his  own  city  or  his  own 
country.  The  window  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  that  commemorates  the 
poets  Georgef  Herbert  and  William 
Cowper  was  erected  by  Mr.  Childs. 
He  has  also  subscribed  largely  to  me- 
morials of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Thomas 
Moore,  and  has  presented  a  fountain 
to  the  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  the 
birthplace  of  Shakspere. 

His  office  in  the  Ledger  building  is 
sought  by  a  constant  stream  of 
visitors;  and  contains  many  interest- 
ing mementos.  Here  stands  a  harp 
that  once  belonged  to  Moore;  there  a 
silver  souvenir  presented  to  Henry 
Clay  by  the  ladies  of  Tennessee,  in 
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memory  of  his  famous  fight  for  the 
Presidency  in  1844.  On  the  walls  and 
tables  are  portraits  of  Dickens,  Long- 
fellow, Grant,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
world  of  action  or  of  thought,  most  of 
them  gifts  from  the  originals.  There 
is  a  likeness  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  the 
great  tragedienne's  own  work.  In  one 
corner  is  an  ancient  suit  of  armor, 
and  in  every  unoccupied  nook  there 
stands  a  clock.  As  if  to  keep  himself 
"  in  the  foremost  files  of  time,"  Mr. 
Childs  has  a  hobby  for  clocks,  and 
possesses  a  wonderful  collection  of 
time  pieces  of  different  ages  and 
countries. 

His  Philadelphia  home,  at  the 
corner  of  Walnut  and  Twenty 
Second  Streets,  is  an  old  fashioned 
but  roomy  and  handsome  building 
of  white  stone.  His  country  house, 
Wooton,  at  Bryn  Mawr,  is  a  very 
picturesque  place,  with  beautiful 
surroundings  of  garden  and  lawn, 


winding  driveway  and  evergreen 
groves.  Its  interior  is  of  a  baronial 
amplitude,  and  its  stairway  is  said  10 
be  the  finest  piece  of  woodwork  in 
America.  In  the  grounds  are  a 
number  of  trees  planted  by  famous 
men  who  have  been  guests  at  Woo- 
ton. Near  the  house  is  a  little  spring 
whose  waters  fall  into  a  great  shell 
that  came  from  Japan  with  General 
Grant,  who  was  one  of  Mr.  Chiids's 
closest  friends. 

Besides  his  town  and  country  resi- 
dences, Mr.  Childs  has  a  seaside  villa 
at  Long  Branch,  which  though  less 
pretentious  than  the  other  two 
houses  is  admirably  planned  for  a 
pleasant  summer  retreat. 

Possessing  a  great  fortune  honor- 
ably won  by  years  of  effort,  and 
spending  it  liberally  in  doing  good 
to  his  fellow  men — here  is  surely  one 
who  has  attained  something  of  the 
ideal  life. 


THE  ROSES  OF  JUNE. 

Against  the  trellised  walls  the  roses  lean. 
The  Gloria  her  cheeks  of  amber  turns 
To  greet  the  sun,  whose  fiery  crimson  bums 
In  Henrietta's  blush.    Behind  the  green 
Of  fluttering  leaf,  where  clinging  branches  screen 
The  snow  white  buds,  the  ravished  eye  discerns 
How  sweet  La  Marque's  long,  pointed  leaves,  like  ferns 
In  drooping  festoons  swing.    But,  ah !  Between 
The  breeze  swayed  vines  and  perfume  breathing  flowers 

I  catch  a  glimpse  of  one  fair,  golden  head 
To  me  more  dear  than  rose  encircled  bowers — 

A  maid  more  bright  than  those  by  garlands  led 
In  Flora's  train.    I  haste,  with  eager  feet, 
And  press  the  blooms  aside,  my  love  to  greet. 

Douglas  Hemingway. 
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By  Matthew 

TT  was  very  hot  in  the  cars.  The 
^  train  was  a  vestibuled  one,  and 
the  windows  of  the  drawing  room 
coaches  seemed  to  be  hermetically 
sealed  to  their  frames.  Denslow 
threw  aside  his  afternoon  paper  and 
wheeled  about  in  his  chair,  seeking 
an  avenue  of  escape  from  the  sense 
of  suffocation  that  was  oppressing 
him. 

He  rose  and  began  walking  through 
the  cars.  It  had  occurred  to  him 
that  possibly  the  swift  movement  of 
the  train  would  suck  some  of  the  air 
back  on  the  last  platform,  enough  at 
any  rate  to  cool  him  off  for  a  moment 
or  two. 

It  was  early  in  May.  Denslow  had 
just  returned  from  a  two  years'  stay 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  starting  there  a 
branch  of  business  for  his  father. 

"  Your  aunt  is  in  Atlantic  City," 
the  latter  had  told  him  when  he  met 
him  at  the  station.  "  She  is  not  well 
and  has  gone  down  there  with  her 
maid.  She  is  very  anxious  to  see 
you  and  I  promised  that  I  would 
suggest  to  you  to  run  over  and  stay 
a  few  days  before  you  settle  down 
here." 

Mrs.  Roslyn  had  taken  the  mother's 
place  to  Hugh  Denslow  when  he  was 
six.  The  young  man  felt  that  he 
owed  her  both  affection  and  respect, 
and  so  he  had  set  off  in  the  1.50 
train  the  next  afternoon. 

"  The  Blytheways  can  hold  over 
for  a  few  days,"  he  told  himself. 

The  winter  before  he  had  gone 
West  he  had  met  Agnes  Blytheway 
at  a  dance.  She  had  invited  him  to 
call  and  he  had  enjoyed  the  visits  at 
her  house  exceedingly.  The  inter- 
ruption of  his  friendship  caused  by 
his  departure  for  Oregon  was  a\ 
source  of  deeper  regret  to  him  than 


White,  Jr. 

he  cared  to  admit  even  to  himself. 
If  he  had  known  Agnes  longer  he 
might  have  asked  permission  to  cor- 
respond ;  as  it  was  he  felt  that  their 
intimacy  was  only  just  beginning 
when  his  absence  came  to  break  it  off. 

"She  may  be  out  of  town  next 
week,"  he  was  telling  himself  now, 
and  at  that  very  instant  he  caught 
sight  of  her  in  the  rear  coach,  which 
he  had  just  entered. 

She  was  facing  him,  but  did  not 
see  him.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
face  of  a  man  who  sat  in  the  adjoin- 
ing chair  and  who  was  talking  with 
her.  Denslow  was  compelled  to  step 
aside  at  this  point  for  an  instant.  A 
small  child  was  walking  down  the 
aisle  toward  him,  its  nurse  close 
behind  it.  As  Denslow  waited  for 
the  two  to  pass,  he  overheard  a 
woman's  voice  just  in  front  of  him 
remark  to  a  companion,  **  Of  course 
they're  bride  and  groom,  Sadie." 

The  speaker  was  looking  straight 
at  Agnes.  The  train  rounded  a 
curve  just  then.  Denslow  caught  at 
the  chair  back  to  steady  himself.  He 
wondered  whether  he  would  not  have 
been  obliged  to  do  this  if  the  curve 
had  not  been  there.  There  was  cer- 
tainly a  strange  feeling  at  his  heart. 
He  had  not  realized  till  that  moment 
how  much  he  cared  for  Agnes 
Blytheway.  And  here  she  was 
married  and  he  was  on  the  same 
train  in  which  she  was  taking  her 
bridal  trip  ! 

But  when  the  nurse  and  child  had 
passed  him  he  kept  straight  on.  He 
had  started  to  reach  the  end  of  the 
train.  He  was  not  going  to  turn 
back  simply  because  he  found  a  girl 
whom  he  had  known  two  years  be- 
fore was  on  her  honeymoon.  If  sne 
looked  up  he  would  stop  and  speak 
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to  her.  She  could  not  imagine  that 
she  had  occupied  a  very  deep  place 
in  his  heart.  She  did  not  look  up, 
however.  Her  companion  had  just 
called  her  attention  to  something  out 
of  the  window.  Denslow  passed  on 
and  reached  the  little  gate  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  train.  He  stood 
here,  leaning  against  the  doorway, 
watching  the  pebbles  among  the 
track  ballast  fly  up  and  skurry  along 
after  the  speeding  train  for  a  few 
feet,  then  fall  down  into  a  fresh  rest- 
ing place. 

There  was  a  slight  breeze  here. 
Denslow  took  off  his  traveling  cap 
and  let  it  lift  the  hair  from  his  damp 
forehead,  while  he  tried  to  dissociate 
the  mad  rush  of  the  train  from  the 
swiftness  with  which  his  own 
thoughts  seemed  inclined  to  launch 
themselves  into  the  future — a  future, 
too,  in  which  now  there  seemed  to 
be  no  destination,  as  Atlantic  City 
was  the  destination  of  the  train. 

"  Of  course  they're  bride  and 
groom."  He  found  himself  almost 
unconsciously  echoing  the  words  he 
had  overheard  that  woman  say. 
What  business  was  it  of  hers,  any 
way,  whether  those  two  were  newly 
wed  or  not  ?  Denslow  felt  that  he 
was  growing  unreasonably  angry 
with  her  who  had  opened  his  eyes  to 
a  fact  he  should  have  been  glad  to 
learn.  It  might  have  been  awkward 
if  he  had  gone  to  call  at  the  Blythe- 
ways'  just  as  of  old.  Very  likely 
Agnes  had  forgotten  him.  Time  had 
moved  swiftly  for  her,  with  all  the 
distractions  of  society,  while  for  him, 
in  a  new  atmosphere  and  with  new 
friends  to  make,  he  had  had  vast  op- 
portunities to  think  over  the  past  and 
to  look  forward  into  the  future.  Till 
this  minute  Denslow  had  not  realized 
what  a  very  important  factor  in  his 
future  Agnes  Blytheway  had  been. 
What  if  this  were  his  own  wedding 
journey?  What  if  he  had  only  stepped 
to  the  rear  end  of  the  car  to  see  if  it 
was  not  cooler,  and  were  now  going  to 
return  and  get  the  porter  to  bring 
camp  chairs  so  that  he  and  she  might 
sit  there  together? 

But  he  found  he  dared  not  think 
on  in  this  strain.    It  would  be  better, 


even,  he  decided,  that  he  should  not 
remain  in  the  same  car.  To  be  sure 
none  of  the  passengers  could  see 
him ;  there  was  only  the  pantry  con- 
nected with  the  buffet  behind  him. 
Nevertheless  he  felt  like  an  interloper, 
and  replacing  his  cap  he  turned  into 
the  side  passage  and  began  to  re- 
trace his  steps.  He  could  see  plainly 
the  face  of  Agnes's  companion  now. 
He  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  about 
thirty  five,  and  Denslow  did  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  met  him.  He 
hurried  on  into  his  own  car  and  tried 
to  pass  the  rest  of  the  trip  in  sleep — 
an  attempt  at  which  he  made  a  con- 
spicuous failure. 

He  was  among  the  very  first  to 
leave  the  train  when  it  ran  into  the 
station  at  Atlantic  City.  He  felt  now 
that  he  wanted  above  all  things  to 
avoid  meeting  face  to  face  her  who 
had  been  Miss  Blytheway. 

His  aunt  was  rapturously  glad  to 
see  him  when  he  reached  the  hotel. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  it  verj' 
stupid  here,  though,  Hugh/'  she 
added,  after  her  greeting.  "There's 
nobody  around  but  invalided  old 
ladies  and  mutually  absorbed  brides 
and  grooms." 

Denslow's  response  waS  a  declara- 
tion that  he  had  come  to  Atlantic 
City  expressly  to  see  his  aunt  and 
that  no  other  attractions  were  neces- 
sary. The  old  lady  smiled  and  looked 
up  at  the  tall,  handsome  fellow  with 
pride  in  her  eyes.  He  had  always 
been  gallant,  even  as  a  little  chap. 
She  hoped  he  would  find  a  wife  wor- 
thy of  him  some  day. 

The  next  afternoon  Mrs.  Roslyn 
declared  she  felt  well  enough  to  go 
out  in  her  wheel  chair  for  an  airing 
on  the  board  walk.  Denslow  offered 
to  push  it  for  her,  but  she  said  that 
she  had  a  regular  attendant  hired  by 
the  week,  and  Hugh  might  walk 
along  by  her  side. 

"We'll  go  down  to  the  old  whaler," 
she  said  when  they  had  started.  *'  It 
is  as  good  as  a  play  to  hear  the  tone 
in  which  the  attendant  explains 
things.  See,  there  are  the  masts 
yonder." 

The  hurly  burly  of  the  summer 
season  at  the  famous  coast  resort  had 
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not  yet  commenced.  Only  a  few  of 
the  booths  along  the  board  walk 
were  open.  There  were  quite  a  num- 
ber of  people  out,  but  they  were  not 
of  the  excursion  class. 

The  stranded  whale  ship  was 
reached  in  due  course.  Mrs.  Roslyn 
left  her  chair  and  gave  her  arm  to 
her  nephew.  The  youth  who  deliv- 
ered the  lecture  was  even  droller 
than  Denslow  had  expected  to  find 
him. 

"  Now,  Hugh,"  said  his  aunt,  after 
they  had  been  through  the  after 
cabin,  "  Til  sit  here,  and  I  want  you 
to  go  down  into  the  forecastle  where 
the  sailors  sleep.  They  tell  me  it  is 
worse  than  a  prison." 

In  his  present  state  of  mind  Dens- 
low did  not  feel  an  interest  in  any- 
thing, but  after  lingering  to  be  pre- 
sented to  a  friend  who  had  just  come 
aboard  and  who  volunteered  to  stay 
with  Mrs.  Roslyn,  he  went  forward 
and  climbed  down  into  the  steerage, 
where  two  or  three  sightseers  were 
already  assembled  with  the  guide. 

It  was  a  dismal  hole,  and  Denslow 
felt  grimly  that  it  was  an  appropriate 
spot  in  which  to  meet  Agnes,  under 
the  circumstances.  For  here  she  was 
standing  beside  the  man  who  had 
been  with  her  in  the  cars,  listening 
with  an  only  half  suppressed  smile 
to  the  droning  tones  of  the  **  lecturer." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Denslow,"  she  ex- 
claimed, putting  out  her  hand,  "  I 
thought  I  saw  you  in  the  train  yes- 
terday, but  I  was  not  sure.  I  imag- 
ined you  were  still  in  Oregon.  I  am 
ever  so  glad  to  see  you.  Dick,"  she 
added,  turning  to  her  companion, 
**  permit  me  to  present  Mr.  Denslow 
— Mr.  Chester.  When  did  you  get 
back  from  the  West  ?  " 

She  was  overwhelmingly  charming, 
cordial,  pretty,  everything  that  goes 
to  make  a  woman  attractive.  The 
two  years  that  had  intervened  since 
Denslow  had  seen  her  last  had  served 
to  crown  with  completeness  the  bud- 
<iing  graces  that  had  then  only  be- 
gun to  captivate  him.  He  now  felt 
himself  to  be  her  slave.  A  reckless- 
ness quite  foreign  to  his  nature  took 
possession  of  him.  She  seemed 
heartily  glad  to  see  him,  even  if  she 


had  married  somebody  else.  He 
would  show  that  he  was  just  as  glad. 
He  smiled  down  into  her  eyes  as  he 
answered  her  question  : 

"  I  got  back  two  days  ago.  I  wish 
now  that  I  had  never  gone." 

He  wondered  if  she  understood 
what  he  meant.  He  thought  she 
must,  for  even  by  the  faint  light  that 
stole  down  the  hatchway  he  could 
see  the  color  deepen  slightly  in  her 
cheeks.  He  looked  around  to  see 
what  impression  his  daring  had  made 
on  Mr.  Chester.  But  the  latter  had 
stepped  over  to  the  side  of  the  lec- 
turer, who  had  suddenly  found  him- 
self with  an  audience  quite  inatten- 
tive to  his  remarks. 

"Didn't  you  have  a  pleasant 
time  ?" 

Agnes  looked  down  and  began  to 
draw  invisible  figures  on  the  plank- 
ing with  the  tip  of  her  parasol  as  she 
put  the  question. 

"  No  ;  I  can't  honestly  say  that  I 
did.  I  was  thinking  too  much  of 
other  times." 

Denslow  scarcely  felt  that  it  was 
himself  who  was  speaking.  He  was 
not  the  sort  of  man  who  flirts,  but 
here  he  was,  hinting  as  broadly  as 
he  could  to  a  woman  on  her  bridal 
tour  that  he  was  inconsolable  be- 
cause he  had  lost  her.  If  they  had 
been  very  old  friends  it  would  have 
been  different.  She  would  have 
laughed  at  his  frankness  and  perhaps 
have  told  him  that  he  was  not  quick 
enough.  As  it  was,  she  changed  the 
subject  now  and  asked  : 

"  Are  you  going  to  remain  here 
long?" 

"  Where,  in  this  black  hole  of  a 
place?"  he  replied,  willfully  misun- 
derstanding her.  "  Yes,  as  long  as  its 
ugliness  is  redeemed  by  the  sunshine 
of  a  certain  presence." 

This  was  positively  going  too  far, 
he  told  himself.  He  wondered  why 
Chester  did  not  come  over  and  pitch 
him  into  ttie  hold  just  behind  them. 
He  did  come  back  now,  to  say. 
"  Agnes,  it  is  damp  down  here.  You 
had  better  go  up,  I  think." 

He  led  the  way  out,  and  the  others 
followed. 

"  At  which  hotel  are  you  staying 
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 "    Denslow  was  about  to  add 

"  Mrs.  Chester,"  but  his  lips  refused 
to  frame  the  words.  He  ended 
abruptly,  but  Agnes  turned  and  told 
him  with  a  smile:  "The  Windsor, 
and  " 

**  Be  careful,  Agnes.  There's  a 
step  there." 

Chester  interrupted  her  with  this 
remark,  and  her  sentence  remained 
unfinished.  They  had  reached  the 
main  cabin  by  this  time,  and  Dens- 
low's  aunt  beckoned  him  to  her  side. 
With  a  lifting  of  his  hat  and  a 
"  Good  afternoon,"  he  parted  from 
the  woman  who  had  stirred  his 
pulses  as  he  thought  they  never 
could  be  stirred.  Carried  away  by 
an  impulse  he  could  neither  explain 
nor  condone,  he  had  allowed  his  ad- 
miration for  her  to  make  itself  too 
manifest  to  be  mistaken.  And  she  ? 
Well,  she  certainly  had  not  shown 
that  she  disliked  it. 

Denslow's  brain  was  in .  a  whirl 
when  they  reached  the  hotel  and  he 
had  gone  to  his  room  to  make  him- 
self ready  for  tea.  That  he,  sober 
sided  Hugh,  as  his  friends  had  often 
called  him,  should  be  carrying  on  a 
flirtation  with  a  married  woman,  and 
a  bride  at  that,  seemed  to  him  an  as- 
tounding fact.  He  must  cut  himself 
loose  in  some  way.  He  could  not 
bring  scandal  upon  the  family  name. 
He  would  return  to  New  York  the 
next  morning,  although  he  had  prom- 
ised to  stay  a  day  or  two  longer.  He 
could  plead  a  business  contingency. 
Clearly  Atlantic  City  was  a  very  un- 
safe place  for  him  at  the  present 
time. 

He  broke  the  news  to  Mrs.  Roslyn 
at  the  tea  table. 

"I  was  afraid  you  would  find  it 
stupid  here,  Hugh,"  was  her  com- 
ment. 

Stupid!  If  she  only  knew  the  real 
reason  for  his  going,  was  Denslow's 
reflection  ! 

The  next  day  was  even  more  beau- 
tiful than  its  predecessor.  Denslow 
decided  to  walk  to  his  train,  in  order 
to  breathe  in  as  much  of  the  Atlantic 
ozone  as  possible  before  getting  back 
to  town.  As  he  neared  the  station 
he  saw  Agnes  strolling  up  and  down 


the  platform  with  Chester.  She  was 
not  in  traveling  dress.  She  had  evi- 
dently come  down  to  see  him  off.  It 
was  strange  he  should  leave  her  if 
they  were  in  their  honeymoon,  Dens- 
low thought.  Perhaps,  though,  it 
occurred  to  him,  they  had  been  mar- 
ried for  some  time. 

She  smiled  sweetly  when  she  saw 
him  coming,  but  he  imagined  a  cloud 
came  over  her  face  when  her  eye  fell 
on  his  valise,  which  he  stepped  for- 
ward to  take  from  the  omnibus 
driver. 

"  Are  you  going  to  leave  so  soon  ? " 
she  said. 

"  Yes.  I  must  get  back  to  town  at 
once,"  he  replied. 

He  knew  that  the  answer  was  ter- 
ribly commonplace,  but  with  those 
fascinating  eyes  looking  straight  up 
into  his  all  his  ideas  seemed  frozen, 
leaving  only  one  sensation  behind, 
that  of  bitter,  burning  love. 

**  I'm  so  sorry,"  she  said.  "  Dick 
has  to  go  back  to  that  horrid  busi- 
ness too.  I  was  hoping  that  we 
might  have  a  cavalier  who  could  drop 
in  and  see  us  now  and  then  if  we 
couldn't  afford  one  in  the  house." 

"  We  ? "  Denslow  looked  his  per- 
plexity. .  ^ 

"  Yes.  Lena  and  I.  She's  my  sis- 
ter. I  think  you  never  met  her.  She 
was  South  that  winter.  Why,  didn't 
you  know  I  was  staying  with  her 
and  her  husband  here  ?  She  was  not 
well,  so  she  told  Dick  to  bring  me 

back  with  but  there  is  your  train 

just  starting." 

She  began  waving  her  hand  to 
Chester,  who  stood  on  the  step  call- 
ing out:  "Remember  to  telegraph 
me  at  the  first  turn  for  the  worst." 

Denslow  did  not  move.  He  saw 
the  cars  rolling  out  from  the  station, 
saw  Agnes's  look  of  amazement  as 
she  turned  to  find  him  still  beside 
her.  Then, 

"  It's  too  bad!  I've  made  you  miss 
your  train,  rattling  on  this  way,"  she 
said. 

"  It's  no  matter,"  he  answered, 
calling  to  the  'bus  driver  to  take  his 
valise.  "  I've  decided  I  won't  go  back 
to  town  today."  And  they  walked 
away  from  the  station  together. 
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the  goodly  company  of  writers 
and  thinkers  that  made  the 
middle  decades  of  this  century  the 
first  notable  era  of  American  litera- 
ture, there  remain  today  but  two  sur- 
vivors— the  genial  Autocrat,  whose 
kindly  humor  still  shines  undimmed 
by  his  eighty  two  years,  and  the  still 
more  venerable  Hermit  of  Amesbury, 
the  eldest  and  by  common  consent 
the  greatest  of  li  ving  American  poets. 

Whittier's  career  is  remarkable  for 
much  more  than  its  length.  Born 
when  Thomas  Jefferson  was  Presi- 
dent, when  the  vast  territory  beyond 
the  Mississippi  had  just  been  pur- 
chased from  Napoleon,  he  has  lived 
to  see  the  nation  multiplied  more  than 
tenfold  in  population  and  power,  to 
see  slavery  abolished  and  the  Union 
cemented  by  the  blood  shed  in  civil 
war,  to  see  internal  strife  followed  by 
a  quarter  century  of  peace  and  good- 
will. And  in  the  solution  of  the 
great  problems  of  our  national  de- 
velopment he  has  borne  his  part.  He 
has  been  a  man  of  action  to  an  ex- 
tent rare  among  men  of  letters.  The 
•best  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to 
championing  a  great  political  and 
moral  movement  which,  at  first  de- 
spised and  execrated,  came  at  last  to 
triumph  amid  the  world's  applause. 

Hater  of  din  and  riot, 
He  lived  in  days  unquiet ; 
And.  lover  of  all  beauty, 
Trod  the  hard  ways  of  duty, 

as  Whittier  writes  of  himself.  As  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  uprising  against 
slavery,  he  labored  with  voice  and 
pen,  faced  mobs,  endured  unpopular- 
ity and  danger,  and — to  use  his  own 
words  again — "  turned  away  from 
what  Roger  Williams  called  'the 
world's  great  trinity,  pleasure,  profit, 
and  honor.' " 
This   phase   of   Whittier's  life 


should  not  be  forgotten  in  gauging 
the  measure  of  his  achievements,  and 
honor  should  be  given  him  not  only 
for  what  he  has  written  but  also  for 
what  he  has  done.  **  I  set  a  higher 
value  on  my  name  as  appended  to 
the  Anti  Slavery  Declaration  of  1833 
than  on  the  title  page  of  my  books," 
the  poet  himself  has  declared.  And 
again. 

Oh,  not  of  choice  for  themes  of  public 
wrong 

I  leave  the  green  and  pleasant  paths  of 
song. 

Devotion  to  principle  has  been  his 
characteristic  quality.  It  was  innate 
in  him — the  heritage  of  a  Quaker 
ancestry  that  had  itself  faced  perse- 
cution for  the  sake  of  long  cherished 
belief. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier's  descent 
is  traced  back  to  Thomas  Whittier, 
or  Whittle,  who  sailed  from  South- 
ampton in  1638,  on  the  ship  Confi- 
dence, of  London,  to  join  the  Ply- 
mouth settlement.  He  was  a  young 
man  and  a  Quaker ;  and  of  his  arri- 
val in  the  new  world  colonial  annals 
record  that  he  brought  with  him  the 
first  hive  of  bees  in  the  plantation. 
Thomas  Whittier  established  him- 
self at  Haverhill,  a  settlement  found- 
ed in  1640  by  twelve  pioneers  from 
Newbury  and  Ipswich,  and  was  ad- 
mitted a  freeman  of  the  village- 
There  his  descendants  lived,  endur- 
ing the  manifold  slights  that  were 
put  upon  the  non-resistant  Quakers  by 
the  bigoted  Puritans  of  early  days, 
and  handing  down  from  generation  to 
generation 

The  simple  tastes,  the  kindly  traits. 
The  tranquil  air  and  gentle  speech. 

The  silence  of  the  soul  that  waits 
For  more  than  man  to  teach. 

There,  in  an  old  fashioned  homestead 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  village, 
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the  poet  first  saw  the  light!  "  I  can- 
not say  positively  from  my  personal 
knowledge  when  I  was  born,"  he 
playfully  replied,  not  long  ago,  to  a 
questioner  who  asked  his  exact  age, 
"  but  my  mother  told  me  it  was  the 
17th  of  December,  1807,  and  she  was 
a  very  truthful  woman." 

The  scholarly  Parkman  has  char- 
acterized Whittier  as  "  the  poet  of 
New  England.  His  genius,"  he  adds, 

drew  its  nourishment  from  her 
soil ;  his  pages  are  the  mirror  of  her 
outward  nature,  and  the  strong  ut- 
terance of  her  inward  life."  This 
distinctive  quality  of  the  poet's  verse 
springs  mainly  from  the  training  of 
his  early  years.  His  boyhood  was 
that  of  the  country  born,  farm  bred 
young  New  Englander.  He  himself 
writes  of  its 

painless  play, 
Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day, 
Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  rules, 
Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools. 

When  his  poetic  genius  burst  into 
song  and  he  set  into  verse  scenes 
drawn  from  the  rural  world  around 
him,  his  strains  were  as  spontane- 
ous, as  genuine,  as  true  to  their 
themes  as  the  lyrics  of  Burns.  A 
Lowell  or  a  Tennyson  may  succeed 
in  drawing  pastoral  sketches  whose 
every  detail  is  studied  to  correctness  ; 
but  his  work  must  be  the  artificial 
product  of  the  brain,  not,  like  Whit- 
tier's,  the  natural  utterance  of  the 
heart.  It  must  have  the  scent  of 
the  lamp  rather  than  the  flavor  of 
the  soil.  Not  that  Whittier  is  lack- 
ing in  a  culture  that  is  the  fruit  of 
years  of  self  education;  but  he  is, 
as  he  says  himself,  "  one  who  has 
added  to  his  book  lore  the  large  ex- 
perience of  an  active  participation  in 
the  rugged  toil,  the  hearty  amuse- 
ments, the  trials  and  pleasures  he 
describes." 

Few  books  were  to  be  found  in 
the  Whittier  homestead  but  the 
Bible  and  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
A  copy  of  Burns  that  came  into  the 
young  poet's  possession  was  an  in- 
spiration to  him,  and  some  of  his 
earliest  metrical  efforts  were  written 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,  in  imitation 
of  the  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night." 


He  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
outside  world,  and  his  sympathies 
were  strongly  stirred  by  the  writings 
of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  then 
appearing  in  the  Salem  Gazette  and 
the  Newburyport  Herald,  In  1826 
Garrison  started  the  Free  Press  at 
Newburyport,  and  a  copy  of  verses 
contributed  by  Whittier  led  to  his 
introduction  to  Garrison.  The  great 
liberator  called  this  poetical  Cincin- 
natus,  whom  he  literally  found  at  the 
plow,  to  devote  himself  to  anti  slavery 
journalism. 

Whittier  obeyed  the  call,  at  what 
sacrifice  of  other  prospects  may  be 
judged  by  those  familiar  with  the 
early  history  of  the  abolition  move- 
ment. In  those  days,  as  William 
Cullen  Bryant  testified,  "  to  say 
aught  against  the  national  curse  was 
to  draw  upon  one's  self  the  bitterest 
hatred,  loathing,  and  contempt  of 
the  great  majority  of  men  through- 
out the  land."  Or  as  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  another  soldier  in  the  fight, 
declared,  to  be  **  an  abolitionist^  was 
enough  to  put  the  mark  of  Cain 
upon  any  young  man."  "  For  twenty 
years,"  says  Whittier,  **  my  name 
would  have  injured  the  circulation  of 
any  of  the  literary  or  political  jour- 
nals in  the  country." 

Haverhill,  Boston,  Hartford,  and 
Philadelphia  were  the  principal 
scenes  of  his  work  during  the  earlier 
years  of  this  period.  In  1835  and 
1836  his  fellow  townsmen  of  Haver- 
hill sent  him  to  the  Massachusetts. 
Legislature.  Then  for  two  years  he 
was  stationed  in  Philadelphia,  as 
secretary  of  the  American  Anti  Slav- 
ery Society  and  editor  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Freeman^  whose  publication 
office  was  sacked  and  burned  by  a 
mob. 

In  1840  Whittier  sold  the  home- 
stead at  Haverhill  and  moved  to 
Anrfesbury,  a  few  miles  further  down 
the  Merrimac  Valley.  Here  he  es- 
tablished himself  with  his  mother, 
his  aunt,  and  his  sister  Elizabeth  in 
a  little  frame  house,  which  he  after- 
wards enlarged,  and  which  has  been 
his  home,  though  not  continuously 
his  residence,  for  more  than  fifty 
years.    Without  giving  up  his  polit- 
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ical  work — he  now  took  up  again  the 
poetic  lyre  that  had  been  almost 
silent  for  ten  years.  In  1831  he  had 
published  the  "  Legends  of  New 
England." 

From  the  graves  of  old  tradition  I  part  the 

blackberry  vines. 
Wipe  the  moss  from  off  the  headstones  and 

retouch  the  faded  lines, 

is  a  couplet  that  may  be  taken  as  the 
motto  of  this  collection  of  local 
story  and  history.  His  next  volume 
was  "Songs  of  Labor/' issued  in  185 1, 
and  after  that  his  productiveness  was 
steady,  reaching  its  highest  point, 
perhaps,  in  "  Snowbound  "  (1866). 

Whittier's  study  is  the  "  garden 
room"  of  the  Amesbury  house,  orig- 


inally a  one  story  wing,  but  since 
heightened  by  the  addition  of  a 
sleeping  chamber  above.  Here  are 
his  books  and  the  desk  at  which 
most  of  his  work  has  been  done.  Be- 
side its  door  once  descended  a  light- 
ning rod  whicii  an  enterprising  sales- 
man induced  him  to  erect,  but  which 
has  been  removed  since  it  attracted 
a  bolt  that  almost  ended  his  career, 
felling  him  as  he  stood  in  the  door- 
way, and  shattering  a  near  by  mirror. 

The  poet's  life  in  this  unpreten- 
tious yet  pleasant  country  home  has 
been  one  of  great  quietude.  In  him, 
as  he  says. 

Nature  compromised  between 
Good  fellow  and  recluse. 
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WHITTIER'S  BIRTHPLACF,  NEAR  HAVERHILL,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


While  far  from  a  misanthrope,  and 
hardly  a  hermit,  he  has  always  shrunk 
from  publicity  and  shown  reserve 
and  even  timidity  before  strangers. 
But  among  his  neighbors  he  is  well 
known  and  well  beloved.  Before 
the  burden  of  years  began  to  rest 
heavily  on  him,  the  Amesbury  chil- 
dren made  almost  a  playfellow  of 
him.  He  used  to  write  nonsense 
verses  for  them,  and  his  pet  parrot 
used  to  amuse  them  by  shouting 
Whoa  !  "  to  passing  horses,  and  cry- 
ing "  Run  in,  boys  !  "  when  the  school 
bell  rang.  He  has,  too,  shown  bound- 
less patience  toward  a  host  of  cor- 
respondents who  have  sent  him  re- 
quests for  autographs — these  have 
averaged,  it  is  said,  some  two  thou- 
sand annually — who  have  asked  him 
to  criticise  their  poetical  effusions, 
and  even  to  find  publishers  for  re- 
jected manuscripts.  The  thronging 
of  admiring  tourists  is  another  of  the 
penalties  of  fame  that  he  has  had  to 
endure.  Intelligent  and  considerate 
visitors  he  has  never  repelled,  but  he 
has  naturally  demonstrated  an  ob- 
jection to  be  regarded  as  a  curiosity. 


Of  the  precautions  necessitated  by 
this  intrusive  hero  worship  may  be 
instanced  the  order  to  his  barber  to 
burn  every  hair  he  clips  from  the 
now  silvered  head,  lest  relics  pro- 
cured from  this  source  sho'uld  be 
hawked  about  as  merchandise. 

Whittier  never  married.  In  **  Bene- 
dicite"  he  hints  at  a  romance  in  his 
early  life  that  is  not  elsewhere  re- 
corded. The  dearest  companion  of 
most  of  his  life  was  his  sister  Eliza- 
beth. After  her  death  his  niece  was 
the  stewardess  of  his  household  until 
she  married  and  left  him.  Then  he 
found  congenial  company  at  the 
house  of  cousins  in  Danvers,  which 
has  been  his  winter  home  during 
much  of  his  later  life.  Oak  Knoll,  as 
the  house  is  called,  is  a  handsome 
place  in  the  outskirts  of  Danvers» 
surrounded  by  well  shaded  grounds, 
and  historic  as  having  once  been  the 
property  of  George  Burroughs,  a 
clergyman  who  was  hung  for  witch- 
craft in  the  days  of  the  old  Salem 
persecution. 

In  summer  the  poet  has  been  a 
wanderer  among  the  mountains  and 
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islands  of  northern  New  England. 
A  favorite  spot  of  his,  often  mention- 
ed in  his  poems,  was  the  Bearcamp 
River  House — now  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence— near  West  Ossipee,  New 
Hampshire,  thirty  miles  north  of 
Lake  VVinnipiseogee,  and  at  the  edge 
of  the  White  Mountains. 

As  a  young  man  Whittier  is  said 
to  have  been  remarkably  handsome 
—tall   and  erect,  with  black  hair, 


is  rare  with  authors  fell  to  him — the 
receipt  from  the  publishers  of  "  Snow- 
bound '*  of  double  the  originally 
stipulated  amount,  when  the  success 
of  the  book  compelled  the  issue  of  a 
second  edition. 

The  recent  birthdays  of  the  poet 
have,  so  far  as  his  health  would  al- 
low, been  celebrated  by  his  friends 
both  near  and  far.  On  the  day,  now 
nearly  five  years  past,  that  marked 
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dark  complexion,  and  flashing,  deep 
set  eyes  that  were  his  most  marked 
feature.  At  forty  five  Bungay  de- 
scribes him  as  "  tall,  slender,  and 
straight  as  an  Indian."  His  face  has 
always  retained  its  kindly,  intellec- 
tual air  and  his  eyes  their  brilliance. 
His  health,  throughout  his  long  life, 
has  never  been  robust.  He  has  suf- 
fered greatly  from  neuralgic  head- 
aches, which  often  render  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  continuous 
labor  impossible. 

Never  forced  to  the  struggle  with 
poverty  that  has  been  the  lot  of  some 
poets,  Whittier's  pen  has  in  his  late 
years  brought  him  a  competence, 
though  hardly  a  fortune.  Through- 
out his  life  he  has  realized  Emerson's 
ideal  of  "  plain  living  and  high  think- 
ing."   One  financial  experience  that 


the  completion  of  his  four  score 
years,  he  received  greetings  from 
North  and  South,  from  America  and 
from  abroad.  School  children  sang 
his  verses,  and  colored  people  in  dis- 
tant States  met  in  honor  of  one 
whom  they  recognized  as  a  bene- 
factor. 

This  brief  sketch  may  fitly  be 
closed  with  lines  taken  from  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman's  fine  address  to 
Whittier,  wherein  he  voices  the  hope 
— which  will  be  echoed  from  ocean  to 
ocean — that  the  aged  poet  may 

Vouchsafe  us  long 
This  brave  autumnal  presence,  ere  the  hues 
Slow  fadinja^,  ere  the  quaver  of  thy  voice, 
The  twilight  of  thine  eye,  move  men  to  ask 
Where  hides  the  chanot— in  what  sunset 
vales, 

Beyond  thy  chosen  river,  champ  the  steeds 
That  wait  "to  bear  thee  skyward  ! 
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T  N  conferring  up- 
-*  on  our  own 
Hudson  the  name 
of  the  American 
Rhine,  summary 
compliment  miglit 
well  be  thought  to 
be  exhausted.  But 
while  no  one  will 
gainsay  the  judg- 
ment that  has  se- 
lected the  vine 
mantled  hills,  the 
forest  heights  and 
the  castled  pin- 
nacles of  the  Rhine 
as  tlie  type  of  river- 
side beauty,  yet  on 
the  other  hand  no  violence  is  done 
to  ancient  discrimination  by  the  as- 
sertion that  at  least  in  softer  and 
more  touching  natural  charms  the 
Hudson  far  surpasses  its  European 
prototype. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  Hudson  that 
it  should  have  found  a  poet  whose 
nature  was  so  perfectly  attuned  to 
its  subtle  spirit;  but  whatever  the 
fair  river  may  owe  to  Washington 
Irving  is  but  the  glad  repayment  of 
his  debt  to  it.  For  what  reader  of 
his  life,  letters,  and  works  can  doubt, 
that  in  these  shores  he  found  tlie 
only  adequate  affinity  for  his  sweetly 
sensuous  nature  ? 

It  was  these  that  called  forth  the 
first  impulsive  rush  of  poetic  feeling, 
these  alone  that  furnished  the  inspir- 
ation and  the  theme  of  his  genius  in 
its  loveliest  aspect ;  and  even  to  the 
setting  of  his  sun  they  remained 
his  solace  and  the  garden  spot  of  his 
affections. 

It  was  in  1798,  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
that,  during  one  of  his  boyish  ex- 
plorations with  the  gun,  he  fell  upon 


that  spot  which,  besides  lying  upon 
his  beloved  Hudson,  seems  of  ail 
others  to  have  satisfied  his  ideals  of 
interior  sylvan  beauty. 

He  call's  it  that  "  little  valley,  or 
rather  lap  of  land,  among  high  hills, 
which  is  one  of  the  quietest  places 
in  the  whole  world,'*  whose  small 
brook  but  serves  to  make  "just  mur- 
mur enough  to  lull  one  to  repose." 
He  names  it  Sleepy  Hollow,  because 
here  "a  drowsy,  dreamy  influence 
seems  to  hang  over  the  land,  and  to 
pervade  the  very  atmosphere." 

Besides  the  purely  rustic  beauties 
of  the  place  there  was  also,  not  only 
in  scenic  suggestion  but  also  in  local 
lore,  a  wealth  of  legendary  material 
for  Iiis  peculiar  fancy,  which  loved  to 
revel  in  the  supernatural — not 
morbidly,  but  playfully,  as  the 
vehicle  for  his  genial  and  exquisite 
humor.  Add  to  these  the  proximity 
of  the  many  antiquities  of  his  own 
quaint  Dutch  folk,  and  it  will  be 
readily  understood  why  he  should 
take  this  place,  above  all  others  he 
knew,  to  his  very  heart,  as  a  thing 
beloved. 

Upon  this  abode  of  listless  repose 
utilitarian  manufacture  and  the 
irreverent  railway  have  made  their 
assaults,  but  have  not  vanquished. 
A  reverent  purpose,  originating 
partly  with  Irving  himself,  has 
largely  served  to  preserve  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Pocantico  with  its  an- 
cient landmarks,  while  its  upper 
course  is  still  beyond  the  belt  of 
traffic. 

A  visit  to  the  Sleepy  Hollow  of  to- 
day is  full  of  recompenses.  Con- 
sidering its  position,  in  a  thriving 
town  but  fourteen  miles  north  of 
metropolitan  limits,  and  on  the  prin- 
cipal  highway   of  the  State,  it  is 
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uniquely  replete  with  the  antique 
monuments  of  its  spirit  j^enius. 

Indeed,  so  many  still  remain,  and 
so  well  have  been  preserved  the  char- 
acter and  atmosphere  of  the  locality, 
that  one  may  still  appreciate,  only  to 
mai-vel  at,  the  refinement  of  sense 
and  touch  that  could  seize  upon  and 
limn  them  with  such  exquisite  truth. 

Roads  have  been  changed  a  little 
since  the  prose  poet's  day,  but  we 
can  follow,  exactly  or  approximately, 
nearly  all  the  turnings  and  twistings 
of  the  "  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  " 
and  of  "  Wolfert's  Roost,  "  from  the 
mill  where  the  credulous  Knicker- 
bockerfound  his  Ethiopian  authority, 
down  to  the  very  spot  on  which  poor 
Ichabod's  cocked  hat  was  found, 
"where  the  waters  ran  deep  and 
black.'* 

About  three  miles  back  in  the  hills 
behind  Tarrytown,  over  the  modern 
Sleepy  Hollow  Road,  is  that  same 
old  Carl's  mill,  where,  "as  Diedrich 
approached,  an  old  negro  thrust  his 
head,  all  dabbled  with  flour,  out  of  a 
hole  above  the  water  wheel,  and 
grinned  and  rolled  his  eyes,  and  ap- 


peared to  be  the  very  hobgoblin  of 
the  place.  Yet  this  proved  to  be  the 
great  historic  genius  of  the  Hollow, 
abounding  in  valuable  information 
never  to  be  acquired  from  books." 

It  is,  indeed,  more  than  ever  a 
"goblin  pile,  shattered  and  time 
worn."  Inquiry  will  not  find  it  read- 
ily, for  even  the  fair  pedagogue  of 
the  Hollow,  when  interrogated  as  to 
its  whereabouts,  knew  only  of  "  Hart's 
icehouses  out  yonder." 

Yet  it  is  unmistakable.  Its  tim- 
bers have  taken  on  the  lustrous  but 
sober  gray  of  old  age  ;  one  of  its  de- 
pendencies has  fallen,  and  treacher- 
ously bridges  the  cataract  where 
the  Pocantico  forces  its  way  down 
the  rugged  rocks" — where  Diedrich 
and  his  sable  historian  "  had  long 
talks  together,  seated  on  a  broken 
millstone,  heedless  of  the  water  and 
the  clatter  of  the  mill."  Perchance 
that  same  stone  is  beneath  the  lum- 
bering wreck  ;  at  least  the  wheel  is 
there,  and,  high  up  where  the  still 
existing  mill  race  once  poured  its 
splashing  waters  down  upon  the 
wheel,  still  juts  the  iron  shaft  and 
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drum  on  which  once  hummed  the 
flying  belt. 

Inside,  beware  !  The  floors  are  but 
a  snare,  rotted  and  worm  eaten.  It 
is  still  a  haunted  house — not  on  sunny 
mornings,  when  it  nestles  against  the 
birch  crowned  hill  and  glows  with  a 
silvery  luster  ;  but  on  bleak,  tem- 
pestuous days  the  hobgoblin  of  the 
place  "comes  out,  and  groaning  tim- 


books,"  to  hear  "the  low  murmur  of 
the  pupils'  voices,  conning  over  their 
lessons  in  a  drowsy  summer  day  Hke 
the  hum  of  a  beehive"  ;  when  hark! 
the  faint  treble  of  childish  voices 
floats  out  from  the  white  curtained 
windows. 

They  are  singing  ;  as  we  approacli, 
the  refrain  dies  out — "The  day  we 
love  so  well."     The    door  opens; 


bers  make  it  seem  again  "dismal 
with  clanking  wheels  and  rushing 
streams." 

Back  now,  toward  Tarrytown  ;  but 
before  we  have  gone  many  rods  we 
find  the  tiny 

**  Sleepy  Hollow  Free  School." 

These  words,  in  letters  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  miniature  house, 
emblazon  a  trim,  tidy  structure  with 
gable  shaded  door,  a  coquettish  little 
belfry  and  a  flag  pole,  as  high  as  the 
house  itself,  above  the  portal,  from 
which  the  national  flag  floats  bravely. 

We  are  still  trying  with  half  shut 
eyes  to  fancy  in  its  place  Ichabod's 
"low  building  of  one  large  room, 
rudely  constructed  of  logs,  the  win- 
dows partly  glazed  and  partly 
patched  with   leaves  of    old  copy 


school  is  out.  One  tiny  chap  of  four 
trots  out  and  up  the  road — a  fat, 
globe  bottomed  basket  in  one  hand, 
in  the  other  a  peaked  and  balloon 
crowned  cap — for  all  the  world  like 
the  pictured  school  boy  of  a  century 
ago.  Surely,  we  think,  he  must  be 
the  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  those 
"  little,  tough,  wrong  headed,  broad 
skirted  Dutch  urchins,"  and  belong 
to  one  of  those  old  Dutch  farmhouses 
just  down  behind  the  school  house 
by  the  "  whimpering"  brook. 

"  Did  you  hear  us  singing?" 

The  fair  young  school  mistress  is 
at  the  door,  unloosing  the  halyards 
of  the  flag,  a  chubby  little  girl  half 
hiding  behind  her  skirts. 

"The  children  asked  me  to  help 
them  with  their  Arbor  Day  songs.  I 
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have  eight  pupils,"  she  continues,  in 
answer  to  our  question  ;  "  but  today 
four  had  to  stay  at  home  to  help 
plant  potatoes,  two  had  to  go  to  con- 
firmation, and  that  leaves  me  with 
just  two,  you  see." 

Humor  still  breathes  upon  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  School  House ! 

Here,  as  of  old,  is  "  one  large 
room  ** — large,  doubtless,  to  those 
eight  tiny  souls — now  quite  prim 
and  formal  with  its  white  walls  and 
its  long  row  of  blackboards. 

The  old  log  house  is  gone  these 


many  decades.  It  was  a  fable  to 
Irving  himself.  The  one  that  gave 
him  his  suggestion  went  too,  as  he 
laments  in  one  of  his  letters  ;  but  into 
the  present  building  they  have  care- 
fully put  every  available  timber  of 
its  predecessor,  and  thus  it  remains  a 
genuine  Irving  relic. 

On  this  spot  it  was,  then,  that 
Ichabod  on  that  fateful  day  "  spent 
at  least  an  extra  half  hour  at  his 
toilet  .  .  .  .  by  a  bit  of  broken 
glass  that  hung  up  in  the  school 
house." 
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And  why  should  we  not  say  it  was 
at  one  of  those  old  Dutch  farm- 
houses yonder,  with  their  peaked 
roofs  sloping  down  behind  nearly 
to  the  ground,  that  he  borrowed 
from  choleric  old  Van  Ripper  the 
lank  and  burr  betangled  Gunpowder, 
with  the  genuine  devil  in  his  eye? 
Nay !  it  is  not  well  to  inquire  too 
closely  ;  rather,  take  it  for  granted. 


of  one  who  had  been  sacking  a  hen 
roost  rather  than  a  fine  lady's  heart." 

For  observe,  just  a  little  this  way, 
and  close  beside  the  Paulding  monu- 
ment, is  the  tall,  straight  tulip  tree, 
"connected  with  the  story  of  the 
unfortunate  Andre,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  hard  by."  It  "  was 
universally  known  by  the  name  of 
Major  Andre's  tree  ;"  and  the  spot 


BEtKMAN^S  MllA.y  SI.EF.PY  HOLLOW. 


And  now  we  drive  westward,  to 
where  the  present  Sleepy  Hollow 
joins  the  Broadway  of  Tarrytown  ; 
where  we  can  look  far  out  over  the 
bosom  of  the  Tappan  Zee,  now 
**  motionless  and  glassy  "  in  the  hot 
springtime  sun,  but  anon  lashed 
into  such  fury  that  the  ancient 
Dutch  navigators  might  well  have 
"prudently  shortened  sail  and 
implored  the  protection  of  St. 
Nicholas." 

From  this  station  we  can  look 
down  Broadway  to  the  southward, 
and  fancy  that  an  antiquated  house 
standing  a  little  back  from  the  new 
road  might  be  the  "castle"  where 
dwelt  the  lovely  and  well  dowered 
flirt,  the  plump  Katrina,  and  whence 
stole  forth,  that  autumn  midnight, 
the  unhappy  Ichabod,  "  with  the  air 


was  a  fearful  one,  "  from  the  tales  of 
strange  sights  and  doleful  lamenta- 
tions concerning  it." 

It  is  not  the  self  same  tree,  to  be 
sure  ;  for  that  was  struck  down  by 
lightning  in  1801,  on  the  very  day 
that  the  news  of  Arnold's  death  came 
to  Tarrytown  ;  but  a  slip  from  the 
ill  omened  trunk  was  planted  in  its 
place  and  has  grown  as  tall  as  its 
progenitor,  "which  towered  like  a 
giant  above  all  the  other  trees  of 
the  neighborhood." 

Its  horrors  poor  Ichabod  escaped 
only  to  encounter,  close  by,  "at  the 
identical  spot  where  Andre  was  cap- 
tured," that  "  huge,  misshapen,  black 
and  towering  thing,"  the  Headless 
Horseman. 

Past  the  very  point  where  we 
stand    he   wildly  urged  his  steed, 
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which,  quite  as  frenzied  as  himself, 
turned  down  the  hill  by  yonder  road 
that  descends  toward  the  river. 

Midway  down  we  lose  the  trail  for 
a  while,  for  the  course  of  the  road 
has  been  changed.  But  we  follow  it 
downward  to  the  bridge,  with  its 
graceful    ellipse  completed  in  the 


"  bridge  famous  in  goblin  story," 
where  Ichabod  saw  the  goblin  ris- 
ing in  his  stirrup,  and  in  the  very  act 
of  hurling  his  head  at  him  ....  It 
encountered  his  cranium  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash — he  w^as  tumbled 
headlong  into  the  dust,  and  Gun- 
powder, the  black   steed,  and  the 


THE  OLD  DUTCH  CHURCH,  SLEEPY  HOLLOW. 


black  waters  of  the  Pocantico,  here 
dammed  up  to  feed  the  now  idle  mill 
pond. 

And  now  we  are  almost  in  the  very 
heart  of  classic  Sleepy  Hollow.  Be- 
neath us  is  the  stream,  to  our  left 
the  pond  and  the  old  mill,  before  us 
^*  swells  the  green  knoll  on  which 
stands  the  whitewashed  church." 
But  for  the  moment  we  disdain  these  ; 
instead,  we  turn  upward  through 
a  sepulchral  stone  yard,  follow  the 
Pocantico  by  its  southern  shore,  and, 
where  the  steady  puff  of  factory 
steam  profanes  the  stillness  of  the 
dark  glen,  just  over  a  makeshift 
bridge,  we  face  around  and  look 
down  stream. 

At  our  very  feet,  on  either  bank  a 
rude  pile  of  stones  tells  where  the 
rushing  stream  was  spanned  by  the 


goblin  rider  passed  by  like  a  whirl- 
wind." 

This  is  the  scene  depicted  so  faith- 
fully by  the  artist  in  all  its  solemn 
beauty.  If  we  should  scramble  up 
the  overhanging  hill  and  trace  the 
stream  a  little  further  back,  we 
should  find  a  rugged  path  on  its 
very  brink  where  tangled  trees  shut 
in  "  the  philosophic  shades  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,"  and,  undisturbed  by  the 
faint  roar  of  its  near  by  **  Living 
Waters,"  enjoy  at  least  for  a  short 
hour  the  enchantment  of  its  "spell 
bound  oblivion." 

Here,  on  this  very  bank  above  us, 
fitly  sleep  the  dead,  and  if  we  now 
retrace  our  steps  down  stream  and 
past  the  old  abutments,  we  shall  see 
a  lovely  view  missed  on  the  way  up. 
Above  us,  on  this  the  south  slope  of 
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the  hill,  lies  the  city  of  the  dead,  ter- 
minating to  the  west  in  the  old  Dutch 
church  and  burying  ground. 

"  I  hope,  some  day  or  other,  to 
sleep  my  last  sleep  in  that  favorite 
resort  of  my  boyhood  ....  where 
my  dust  may  mingle  with  the  dust  of 
those  most  dear  to  me." 

We  can  see  his  marble  headstone 
{^learning  high  up  on  that  sunny 
southern  slope.  On  either  hand  ex- 
tend the  graves  of  the  many  relatives 
gathered  here  at  his  own  behest. 
One  of  his  earliest  cares  on  coming 
to  Sunnyside  was  the  removal  to  this 
plot  from  New  York  of  "  the  dust  of 
those  most  dear." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine  in  1849  concerning  the 
newly  incorporated  cemetery,  he  pre- 
dicts with  sure  foresight  the  desir- 
able result  of  the  enterprise  :  "  It 
will  keep  that  beautiful  and  um- 
brageous neighborhood  sacred  from 
the  anti-poetical  and  all-levelingaxe." 

In  the  same  communication  he 
laments  that  the  "  plain  matter-of- 
fact  men  "  who  were  the  projectors 


had  named  it  the  "  Tarrytown '*  in- 
stead of  the  "  Sleepy  Hollow  Ceme- 
tery.** "The  latter  name,*'  he  con- 
fidently asserts,  "would  have  been 
enough  of  itself  to  secure  the  pat- 
ronage of  all  desirous  of  sleeping 
quietly  in  their  graves.*'  But  it  was 
not  until  1864  that  the  Legislature 
was  invoked  and  a  tardy  tribute 
rendered  to  its  noblest  patron,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  only  appropriate 
name — The  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery. 

But  let  us  continue  down  the 
stream  again  to  the  millpond  and 
northward  over  its  bridge.  To  our 
left,  before  we  ascend  to  the  tiny 
church  perched  above,  we  turn  in 
between  the  portals  of  the  ancient 
**  Philipsen  Manor.** 

We  have  no  eyes  foi  the  remodeled 
"  Philipsen  Castle,**  now  inhabited 
by  unromantic  but  hospitable  Irish 
folk,  who  bring  us  fruit  and  flowers 
while  we  tarry.  It  is  the  old  mill — 
"Beekman's  Mill** — close  beside  it, 
which  holds  us  in  admiration — a 
genuine  old  red  and  white  mill,  sag- 
ging with  its  weight  of  years  and 
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WASHINGTON  IRVING. 
The  Bust  of  a  Stntue  by  John  Mundy. 

lovingly  protected  and  caressed  by 
grand  old  sympathetic  willows,  that 
let  us  peep  out  beneath  their  droop- 
ing arches,  far  over  fresh  meadows 
and  the  hazy  waters  to  the  gray  green 
hills  of  the  further  shore. 

An  inlet  of  the  Hudson  overflowed 
those  lowlands  long  years  ago,  and 
boats  from  the  West  Indies  floated  up 
under  the  very  windows  of  the  mill, 
so  long  ago  that  it  may  have  been 
even  before  Ichabod  and  his  bevy  of 
country  damsels  were  to  be  seen  be- 
tween services  on  Sundays  **  saunter- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  adjacent 
millpond." 

The  little  church  remains,  the  old- 
est in  the  State,  built  of  bricks 
brought  from  Holland  some  time 
about  the  year  1650,  and  so  quaintly 
described  in    Wolfert's  Roost."  The 


two  weathercocks  still  ar- 
rogantly point  the  "per- 
petual contradiction  be- 
tween ihem  on  all  points 
of  windy  doctrine;  em- 
blematic, alas  I  of  the 
Christian  propensity 
to  schism  and  contro- 
versy." 

And  lastly  the  burying 
ground,  where  beneath 
the  crumbling  tomb- 
stones of  two  and  a  quar- 
ter centuries  agone, 

•*  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for- 
ever laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the 
hamlet  sleep  " 

— a  churchyard  that  in- 
vites an  elegy. 

These  are  but  the  prin- 
cipal few  of  the  land- 
marks of  romance  and 
history  dotting  a  terri- 
tory particularly  fertile 
in  dramatic  colonial  re- 
miniscence. The  rest  are 
all  to  be  easily  found  by 
intelligent  inquiry. 

One  of  the  best  of  the 
resident  authorities,  a  re- 
verent  admirer   of  the 
poet  satirist,  is  Mr.  John 
Mundy,  the  blind  sculp- 
tor, to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  privilege 
of  reproducing  in  these  pages  a  yet 
unpublished  photograph  of  the  bust 
of  his  life  size  statue  of  Irving,  still  in 
the  process  of  modeling.    This  work, 
a  labor  of  love  and  a  most  remark- 
able demonstration  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  artistic  translation  by  a  hand 
unaided  by  the  eye.  will  constitute 
probably   the   most   speaking  and 
truthfully  characteristic  portrait  of 
the  genius  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  both  in 
lineaments,  pose,  and  spirit. 

But  no  visit  to  the  scene  of  Irving's 
writings  is  complete  without  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  author's  very  fane — 
Sunnyside,  about  three  miles  south 
of  Sleepy  Hollow — **  the  quiet,  se- 
cluded, poetic  haunt  in  which  a 
great  author  wrote  his  greatest 
works." 

For  years  he  had  both  eye  and 
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heart  set  upon  this  place,  but  it  was 
not  until  1835  that  his  unsettled 
finances  enabled  him  to  purchase 
these  "  ten  acres  lying  at  the  foot  of 
Oscar's  farm  on  the  river  bank." 

"There  is  a  small  stone  Dutch  cot- 
tage on  it,'*  he  wrote.  "  I  have  had 
an  architect  up  there,  and  shall  build 


him  from  the  opposite  hills  in  "  the 
still  twilight  of  a  summer  evening." 

This  is  the  little  old  fashioned 
stone  mansion,"  so  beautifully  pictur- 
ed in  *'VVolfert's  Roost,"  **all  made 
up  of  gable  ends,  and  as  full  of  angles 
and  corners  as  an  old  cocked  hat.  It 
is  said,  in  fact,  to  have  been  modeled 


SUNNYSIDE,  OR  WOLFERT  S  ROOST. 


upon  the  old  mansion  this  summer. 
My  idea  is  to  make  a  little  nookery, 
somewhat  in  the  Dutch  style,  quaint 
but  unpretending,"  and  to  "  keep  it 
as  a  nest  to  which  I  can  resort  when 
in  the  mood." 

And  when  was  he  not  ?  Bidden  to 
far  Spain,  his  letters  teem  with  long- 
ings for  his  "dear"  and  "darling 
little  Sunnyside,"  and  when  at  length 
old  age  and  honors  were  heavy 
upon  him,  he  was  but  too  eager  to  re- 
tire thither,  where  for  thirteen  repose- 
ful years,  in  "  rural  felicity  "  and  on 
"one  of  the  most  delicious  banks  in 
the  world  for  reading  and  dozing 
and  dreaming,"  he  could  bask,  "al- 
most a  worshiper  of  the  sun,"  in  the 
golden  beams  that  filtered  through 
the  sheltering  locusts,  or  watch  the 
"purple  shadows  "  creeping  toward 


after  the  cocked  hat  of  Peter  the 
Headstrong." 

His  greatest  care  in  those  days,  as 
it  was  his  devoted  hobby,  was  to 
superintend  the  smallest  detail  of 
domestic  routine  and  economy,  to 
the  distress  of  the  ladies,  when  the 
bachelor  nest  had  become  the  family 
homestead.  It  was,  besides,  a  lovely 
and  hospitable  Mecca  for  many  of 
the  brightest  intellectual  lights  of 
those  days,  a  fact  which  served 
largely  to  introduce  the  neighbor- 
hood to  the  wealth  and  fashion  that 
populate  it  today. 

Few  now  intrude  upon  the  sec- 
luded precincts  of  the  old  mansion 
itself.  An  infrequent  pilgrim  may 
pass  between  its  open  gates,  and 
awed  by  the  slumbrous  hush  will 
gaze  upon  its  closed  casements  with 
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silent  reverence.  But  the  place  is 
still  as  joyously  sunny  as  when  it 
poured  its  gold  upon  the  silver  head 
of  its  dreamy  genius. 

There,  guarded  by  his  two  vener- 
able nieces,  is  preserved  his  study 


with  its  desk  and  chair  and  writing 
materials  almost  as  he  left  them,  as 
if  inviting  the  spirit  to  kindle  in  the 
stony  eyes  of  his  presiding  effigy^ 
to  step  forth  and  again  take  up  its 
magic  pen. 


THE  EVENING  TRYST. 


Rosier  than  blushing  roses 
Close  by  the  garden  gate. 

As  twilight  the  day  incloses, 
Somebody  lingers  late. 

It  is  Maud  with  ringlets  flying, 
The  handsomest  village  girl ; 

My  wish  I  thought  worth  trying — 
I  wished  for  a  single  curl. 

While  a  zephyr  fanned  the  garden 
With  a  breath  compassionate, 

I  turned  to  its  trim,  tall  warden 
Who  stood  at  the  garden  gate. 

Sweet  bowered  in  that  fair  haven, 
I  but  half  my  heart  expressed, 

Yet  her  form  was  at  once  engraven 
Deep  down  in  my  inmost  breast. 


So  I  asked  for  the  flying  token. 

The  curl  that  had  touched  my  heart. 
But  I  saw  by  the  answer  spoken 

That  from  one  she  would  not  part. 

Then,  summoning  more  devotion, 

I  judged  by  a  look  let  fall. 
It  would  be  a  happier  notion 

To  ask  for  the  girl  and  ail! 

My  rashness  did  not  bereave  me. 

And  so  blest  was  the  bond  of  fate 
That  more  than  one  curl,  believe  me. 

I  won  at  the  garden  gate. 

Now  under  the  blush  of  roses, 
Far  from  the  loud  world's  throng, 

On  my  shoulder  a  head  reposes — 
And  nobody  thinks  it  wrong. 

Toel  Benton, 
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THE  HAPPY  COUPLE 

By  Thomas  Winthrop  HalL 


*'  T  DON'T  care — I'm  happy,"  said 
^  Frank. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  care,  I'm  happy, 
perfectly  happy — don't  see  how  I 
could  be  more  so,"  said  Nellie. 

Neither  was  looking  at  the  other. 
Each  tried  to  be  absorbed  in  a  book, 
but  certainly  neither  was  absorbed, 
for  on  the  average,  during  the  entire 
afternoon,  they  had  made  remarks 
similar  to  the  foregoing  at  least  once 
every  ten  minutes. 

"  Did  you  say,  Nellie,"  continued 
Frank,  just  a  trifle  doubtfully,  **that 
there  was  enough  in  the  house  for 
supper  and  breakfast?" 

I'm  quite  sure,  dear,"  said  Nellie, 
"that  there  is  enough  for  supper, 
and  perhaps  for  breakfast.  But  we 
won't  want  much  for  breakfast.  You 
know  that  you  have  very  often  said 
that  you  did  not  care  for  much 
breakfast,  and  really  I  can  get  along 
on  nothing  at  all." 

**  I  don't  see  what  we  have  to  worry 
about  then,  do  you  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  do  not.  I  think  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  perfectly 
happy,"  she  answered. 

"Sure  of  supper  today  and  break- 
fast tomorrow — I  should  say  we  had 
every  reason  to  be  thankful,"  con- 
tinued Frank. 

"  Yes,"  added  Nellie.  "  Just  think 
of  the  number  of  people  in  the  world 
who  are  sure  neither  of  supper  today 
nor  breakfast  tomorrow.  Take  the 
case  of  a  cannibal  " 

"Just  what  I  was  thinking,"  broke 
in  Frank.  "  He  is  dependent  on  the 
chance  call  of  a  missionary — surely  a 
precarious  existence." 

"  Oh,  Frank,  you  are  joking,"  said 
Nellie. 

"  Proof  that  I  am  perfectly  happy," 
responded  Frank. 
"While    I  am  perfectly  happy," 


said  Nellie,  "  I  do  wish  that  the  firm 
had  not  failed  and  that  you  had  not 
lost  your  position." 

"Yes,  and  while  I  am  perfectly 
happy,"  said  Frank,  "I  do  wish  that 
our  parents  had  not  objected  to  our 
marriage." 

"  The  idea  that  we,  who  are  child- 
ren, both  of  us,  of  rich  parents, 
should  be  left  to  the  disagreeable 
expedient  of  pawning  the  few  wed- 
ding presents  that  we  received  !  " 

Say  rather  the  disagreeable  ex- 
pedient of  pawning  the  last  wedding 
present  that  we  received — now — now 
— now — little  wife,  you  are  going  to 
cry." 

**  Indeed  I  am  not,"  said  Nellie, 
struggling  bravely  to  suppress  the 
tears.  "  I  think  we  are  very  lucky  to 
have  any  wedding  presents  to  pawn. 
In  fact  I  think  we  are  very  lucky, 
any  way." 

"  And  so  do  I,"  added  Frank,  **  very, 

very   iucky  "  just  there  he  was 

interrupted. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  an  in- 
terruption to  explain  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  a  romance,  so  I  will  take 
advantage  of  the  present  one,  which 
may  be  the  only  interruption  in  my 
story.  Frank  and  Nellie  Hayward 
had  married  against  their  parents' 
wishes.  Their  parents,  though  rich, 
refused  to  help  them  in  any  way  or 
even  to  receive  them  in  their  homes 
Frank  was  brave  and  manly  and 
Nellie  was  sensible  and  womanly. 
They  determined  to  do  for  them- 
selves, and  at  the  very  outset  made  a 
solemn  compact  with  each  other  that 
come  what  might  they  would  con- 
sider their  love  for  each  other  com- 
pensation for  all  the  ills  of  life. 

For  a  time  things  went  very  well. 
Frank  obtained  a  position  that  en- 
abled them  to  live  very  comfortably 
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in  a  furnished  flat.  But  as  in  the  life 
of  every  one  else,  the  time  came 
when  luck  turned  against  them.  The 
firm  that  employed  Frank  failed,  and 
he  was  unable  to  get  another  posi- 
tion. The  little  money  that  they  had 
saved  up  from  his  salary  was  soon 
exhausted.    They  were  forced  to  the 


was  rather  surprised,  though,  when 
at  the  invitation  of  his  wife  the  door 
was  opened  by  a  queer  old  man  who 
looked  at  each  of  them  over  the  rims 
of  his  eyeglasses  for  a  full  minute 
before  he  spoke. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayward,  I  believe," 
he  said  at  length. 


"THE  DOOR  WAS  OPENED  BY  A  QUEER  OLD  MAN." 


disagreeable  expedient  of  pawning 
such  things  of  value  as  they  pos- 
sessed, and  finally  they  had  come  to 
the  end  of  even  that  resource. 

Never  during  all  their  trouble  had 
either  acknowledged  to  the  other 
that  they  were  anything  but  happy. 
The  crisis,  however,  had  just  about 
been  reached.  They  were  in  a  quan- 
dary. It  w^as  a  question  whether 
they  would  be  forgiven  by  their 
parents  under  any  circumstances,  and 
they  were  not  at  all  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  they  had  made  a 
mistake. 

But  there  was  an  interruption.  It 
was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Nellie  rose 
from  her  seat,  and  Frank  was  about 
to  do  so  when  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  chances  were  that  it  was  a 
creditor,  and  he  thought  it  hardly 
worth  while  to  go  to  the  door.  He 


"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Nellie.  "Will 
you  take  a  chair  ?  '* 

"  Ought  to  have  been  named  Way- 
ward, I  suppose,"  he  said,  chuckling 
to  himself,  as  he  took  the  proffered 
chair.  "  I  suppose  my  visit  is  rather 
unexpected." 

"  Decidedly,"  said  Frank  curtly. 

"  Well,  it  is  the  unexpected  that 
always  happens,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. "  I  was  rather  surprised  to 
hear  you  through  the  door,  accident- 
ally of  course,  assuring  yourselves 
that  you  were  very  lucky  and  very 
happy  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  May  I  inquire  what  business  it  is 
of  yours,  sir?"  asked  Frank. 

"  None,  except  that  it  assured  me 
that  I  had  found  the  right  place," 
answered  the  old  gentleman. 

"  And  what  place  were  you  looking 
for?  "  asked  Frank. 
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"  The  house  of  a  happy  married 
couple,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

You  have  found  it,"  said  Frank 
and  Nellie  together. 

**  Ah  !  "  said  the  old  gentleman. 
"  It  is  quite  a  curiosity.  I  suppose 
you  will  pardon  an  old  gentleman 
like  myself,  if  he  asks  a  few  ques- 
tions. I  am  a  student  of  human 
nature,  you  know,  and  who  knows  ? — 
perhaps  this  visit  may  redound  to 
your  advantage." 

"  Fire  away,"  said  Frank,  who  was 
beginning  to  be  interested. 

"In  the  first  place,  what  was  the 
occasion  of  your  saying  just  now  that 
you  were  lucky  ?  " 

"  Because  we  had  some  wedding 
presents  to  pawn,"  answered  the  in- 
genuous Frank. 

**  No,"  corrected  his  wife  gently, 
"because  we  had  had  some  wedding 
presents  to  pawn." 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, "they  are  all  pawned  then  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Nellie,  "  but  that 
does  not  make  us  unhappy." 

"  I  suppose  that  you  occupy  a  good 
position,"  said  the  old  gentleman  to 
Frank. 

"I  have  lost  my  position,  sir,"  the 
latter  answered. 

"  You  have  plenty  of  money  in  the 
bank?" 

"  None." 

"Undoubtedly  you  have  a  well 
stocked  larder,  though  ?  " 

"  It  is  about  exhausted." 

"  Of  course  in  case  of  real  distress 
you  have  your  parents  to  rely  on  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  we  would  not 
wish  to  ask  them  to  help  us  under 
any  circumstances." 

"Well,  young  man,"  said  the  old 
gentleman  excitedly,  "will  you  tell 
tne  what  in  the  world  you  are  going 
to  do?" 

"I  would  much  rather  have  you 
tell  me  what  I  am  going  to  do,"  an- 
swered Frank. 

"  Nothing,"  answered  the  old  gen- 
tleman solemnly. 


"That's  what  I  have  been  doing 
quite  a  while." 

"  The  fact  is,"  continued  the  old 
gentleman,  "  you  are  precisely  what 
you  were  saying  you  were  when  I 
knocked  on  your  door — you  are 
lucky.  I  am  a  man  of  whimsicalities. 
I  have  been  looking  all  my  life  for  a 
happy  married  couple.  Some  one, 
never  mind  who,  told  me  that  you 
were  the  couple  I  was  looking  for.  I 
did  not  believe  it  for  a  long  time, 
but  when  I  discovered  that  you  were 
in  hard  luck,  and  still  were  not  com- 
plaining, I  began  to  believe  it.  My 
mission  on  earth  is  to  assist  happy 
couples  who  are  in  hard  luck.  This 
is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  had  a 
chance  to  fulfill  my  mission.  It  is  all 
the  more  to  your  advantage,  though 
— there  is  more  money  in  the  fund 
than  there  would  be  if  the  world 
were  stocked  with  happy  couples. 
I  propose  to  settle  on  you  .a  little  in- 
come of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year." 

The  old  gentleman  paused  to  see 
what  effect  this  startling  announce- 
ment would  have  on  the  happy 
couple.  The  effect  was  not  marked. 
They  looked  at  him  very  much  as 
they  would  look  at  a  curiosity. 

"  I  suppose  you  think  I  am  an  in- 
sane man,"  he  said  angrily. 

"No,"  answered  Nellie,  "but  I 
think  you  are  my  father  with  a  wig 
and  eyeglasses  and  a  very  poor  at- 
tempt at  a  disguised  voice."  Saying 
which  she  ran  to  him  and  threw  her 
arms  about  his  neck. 

"  Well,  I  am,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man laughingly,  as  he  removed  his 
disguise,  "  and  I  frankly  confess  that 
for  a  long  time  I  have  had  a  dis- 
guised heart.  I  didn't  want  to  help 
you  until  I  thought  you  needed  it, 
so  I  waited.  But  I  will  tell  you  this 
— if  you  had  acknowledged  that  you 
were  not  happy  I  would  have  given 
you  double  the  allowance  I  have." 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Nellie.  "  I'm 
perfectly  happy." 

"And  so  am  I,"  said  Frank. 
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By  Anna  L.  Weir, 


YOU   don't  look  a  day  older, 
Tina." 

"  And  you  haven't  changed  a  mite, 
Claire." 

"  Of  course  I  have  changed  con- 
siderably. If  I  hadn't  why  should  I 
have  come  these  four  hundred  miles 
to  keep  our  seven  years'  compact?" 

"  But  you  look  just  the  same.  You 
are  as  pretty  as  ever.  Nobody  in  the 
world  would  take  you  for  twenty 
three.  Are  you  sure  now,  Tina,  quite 
sure  that  you  aren't  as  good  as  en- 
gaged ?  You  remember  we  promised 
to  tell  each  other  just  as  soon  as  we 
became  interested  in  a  man." 

"Well,  dear,  you  begin,  then." 

"  I  begin  ?  Why,  Christine  Mark- 
ham,  who  said  that  I  was  interested 
in  any  man  ?  " 

"  Nobody  yet,  but  I  want  you  to 
say  it.  You  don't  suppose  I'm  going 
to  do  all  the  confessing,  do  you?" 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  should  be  the 
first.  You're  the  older."  Claire 
flushed  a  little  as  she  leaned  forward 
in  her  impulsive  way  and  kissed  her 
friend.  They  had  met  this  morning 
for  the  first  time  in  seven  years. 
They  had  parted  last  at  school  and 
had  agreed  to  meet  seven  years  from 
this  time.  It  was  an  idea  of  Chris- 
tine's. 

"You  know  we  are  said  to  be  a 
different  person  physically  every 
seven  years,"  she  said. 

Christine  was  a  Western  girl. 
Claire  lived  in  Boston,  but  in  spite  of 
the  distance  between  their  homes 
they  had  confidently  expected  to  see 
each  other  now  and  then  during  the 
interval.  But  Claire  had  gone  to  re- 
main abroad  for  some  time  after  her 
graduation,  and  meantime  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  began  to 
flag.  Each  had  her  own  interests, 
growing  out  of  her  immediate  envir- 


onment, which  it  was  natural  should 
overshadow  an  intimacy  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  was  now  but  a 
memory.  But  as  the  date  for  the  re- 
union drew  near  each  recalled  it,  and 
two  letters  in  reference  to  the  event 
crossed  each  other.  Then  the  corre- 
spondence became  brisk  till  it  was 
settled  that  Christine  should  come 
to  Boston  and  visit  her  friend.  And 
now  they  had  been  together  just  two 
hours. 

"  But  I'm  only  a  year  older,  Claire," 
was  Christine's  reply  to  the  other's 
final  remark.  "  And  besides,  I  can 
see  that  you  have  soifiething  to  tell. 
Now  begin." 

Christine's  eyes  were  fastened  in- 
tently on  her  companion's  face.  She 
had  noted  the  flush  when  it  first 
made  its  appearance.  She  felt  that  it 
betokened  something,  and  hers  was 
a  romantic  nature,  else  probably  she 
would  not  have  thought  of  this  seven 
years'  reunion.  She  was  determined 
now  that  her  friend  should  make  a 
confidante  of  her. 

"  But  if  one  hasn't  anything  to  tell 
how  can  one  begin  ?  "  Claire  had  drop- 
ped Christine's  hand  and  was  twisting 
her  handkerchief  between  her  fingers 
nervously.  "  I'm  younger  than  you. 
It's  more  natural  that  you  should 
have  an — an  affair  than  that  I  should. 
Tell  me  all  about  it,  Tina,  dear,  won't 
you?" 

Christine  suddenly  leaned  forward 
and  took  her  friend  in  her  arms. 
Pressing  her  cheek  close  against  that 
of  Claire  she  whispered:  "Ah,  you 
sly  puss,  you  little  diplomatist !  You 
think  that  I  will  tell  you  my  secret 
for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  yours. 
Well,  I  will.  Is  it  a  bargain  ?  Come, 
on  the  sacred  honor  of  the  seven 
years'  league." 

Christine  straightened  herself  and 
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with  a  solemn  expression  held  one 
hand  raised,  pointing  to  the  ceiling. 

"  Ah,  Tina,  Tina,  are  you  really  in 
Iov«  with  some  one  ?  '* 

Claire  put  her  two  hands  together 
and  sat  looking  at  her  companion 
with  a  rapturous  expression. 

"  Swear,  first,"  responded  the 
other  with  mock  seriousness.  "  You 
must  tell  me  your  experience  if  I  tell 
mine." 

"  Ah,  Tina,  how  ridiculous  you  are  ! 
I  said  there  wasn't  anything  for  me 
to  tell." 

Down  came  Christine's  hand  into 
her  lap. 

"  Then  of  course  there  can  be  no 
exchange,"  she  said  decisively. 

Claire  looked  disappointed,  hurt 
almost. 

**  But  that  isn't  fair,  Tina,"  she  ex- 
claimed, putting  an  arm  about  her 
friend's  waist.  **  It — it  isn't  my  fault 
I  haven't  any  story  to  tell." 

"Ah,  then  is  it  his?"  broke  in  the 
other  quickly.  **  Come  now,  Claire, 
if  I  tell  you  my  little  romance  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  return 
the  compliment.  You  see  you  can't 
deceive  me.  I  know  you  have  one. 
Now  then,  is  it  a  bargain?" 

"  Well,  if  you  won't  call  it  a  ro- 
mance, but  just  want  me  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about — about  the  way  a 
certain  person  impresses  me.  I'll 
agree.  Now  tell  me  your  experi- 
ence.   What  is  he  like? " 

Claire  had  hung  her  head  and 
moved  her  foot  uneasily  back  and 
forth  across  the  carpet  during  the 
first  part  of  this  speech.  Now  she 
arranged  herself  more  comfortably 
on  the  divan,  took  one  of  Christine's 
hands  to  hold  in  hers  during  the  re- 
cital, and  prepared  to  listen. 

"Oh,  he  is  tall,  and — well — he  is 
neither  dark  nor  light.  But  very 
handsome.  I  am  sure  you  would 
think  so  too,  Claire,  if  you  should  see 
him.    And  so  smart." 

"  Where  was  it  that  you  met  him  ? " 
Claire  went  on. 

"  It  was  at  Lake  Minnetonka.  It 
is  perfectly  lovely  there,  Claire.  The 
hotels  are  right  on  the  water's  edge, 
and  the  boats  — —  " 

"  But  about  the  man.  What  did  he 


do?  What  did  you  say?  Do  you 
write  to  each  other  and  when  do  you 
expect  to  see  him  again  ?  You're  not 
engaged,  are  you  ? " 

**  Oh,  dear  me,  I  haven't  seen  him 
now  for — for  several  weeks." 

"  And  he  likes  you,  does  he?  But 
of  course  he  does,  or  you  wouldn't 
be  telling  me  anything  about  it." 

"  Well,  he  hasn't  told  me  so  yet," 
rejoined  Christine.  **  But  now  it  is 
your  turn,  Claire.  I'm  just  dying  to 
hear  of  your  Romeo." 

"  No,  indeed,  it  isn't  my  turn  yet. 
There's  lots  you  must  tell  me  first 
You — you  haven't  a  picture  of  him 
with  you,  have  you  ?" 

"  Why,  Claire,  of  course  not." 

"Then  describe  him  more  min- 
utely. You  say  he  is  taU  and  neither 
light  nor  dark.  What  color  is  his 
hair?" 

"  Brown,  a  sort  of  chestnut,  you 
know." 

"  And  does  he  wear  a  mustache  or 
a  beard?" 

**  Just  a  mustache.  Don't  you  re- 
member we  used  to  say  we'd  never 
have  a  lover  unless  he  wore  a  mus- 
tache?" 

"  Oh  yes,  and  this  is  the  ideal  one. 
Well,  how  old  is  he?" 

"About  twenty  six  or  eight.  Of 
course  I  don't  know  about  that  for 
certain." 

"And  is  he  rich?" 

"  He's  pretty  well  off.  Naturally 
he  wouldn't  be  the  ideal  lover  if  he 
wasn't." 

"  What  business  is  he  in  ?  "  Claire 
went  on. 

Christine  did  not  answer  immedi- 
ately. She  sat  looking  straight  at 
Claire,  who  was  now  holding  both 
her  friend's  hands  and  gazing  at  her 
in  a  sort  of  rapt  daze.  Finally  she 
said:  "Business?  Oh  yes,  he's  a 
lawyer." 

"  A  lawyer  !  Claire  repeated  the 
words.  She  drew  her  hands  away 
with  a  sudden  movement,  then 
looked  confused  and  got  up  to  cross 
the  room  and  pull  the  shade  down 
a  few  inches,  although  the  sun  had 
not  yet  begun  to  send  its  rays  under 
it. 

"  Yes.    You  haven't  forgotten  that 
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day  we  counted  up  the  buttons  on 
my  ulster  and  it  came  out  *  lawyer  ' 
for  me?  What  was  it  for  you, 
Claire?" 

I — I  can't  remember,  Tina,  it  was 
so  long  ago.  But  what  is  the 
lawyer's  name?"  Claire  had  picked 
up  a  fan  from  the  center  table.  She 
held  this  now  so  as  partially  to 
screen  her  face  as  she  put  the  ques- 
tion. 

"  Haven't  I  told  you  enough  yet, 
Claire  ?  Remember  every  question 
that  I  have  answered  you  must  an- 
swer for  me." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Tina.  But  his  name,  tell 
me  that." 

Claire  seemed  strangely  excited. 
She  tapped  the  fan  impatiently 
against  her, teeth.  Her  eyes  were 
dilated ;  the  flush  on  her  cheeks  was 
spreading  to  her  temples,  where  it 
seemed  to  turn  to  moisture  that  stood 
out  in  little  beads  unheeded. 

"  All  right  then,  my  dear.  But  a 
name  for  a  name,  remember  that. 
Here  it  is — one  that  has  always  been 
mv  favorite,  though — plain,  simple 
John." 

Claire  gave  a  sort  of  gasp  behind 
the  fan.  She  put  out  one  hand  as  if 
to  clutch  Christine,  then  drew  it 
quickly  back  again.  Her  eyes  closed, 
her  body  swayed  from  side  to  side, 
and  then  her  friend  sprang  up  and 
put  both  arms  about  her. 

"  Claire,  Claire !  "  she  cried.  "What 
is  the  matter?" 

She  placed  her  gently  down  on  the 
divan.  Then  she  turned  quickly  to 
the  dressing  table,  looking  for  some 
restoratives.  She  picked  up  a  vin- 
aigrette, and  after  applying  it,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  Claire  open 
her  eyes. 

"  My  dear  girl,  what  is  it  ?  "  whis- 
pered Christine,  bending  over  her. 

Your  hand  is  as  cold  as  ice.  Do 
you  feel  faint  ?  Shall  I  call  your 
mother  ? " 

Claire  turned  and  grasped  the 
other's  arm,  fiercely  almost. 

**  Oh  no,  no,"  she  cried.  "  Say 
nothing  about  it  to  any  one.  It  is 
nothing.  I  am  all  right  now."  She 
raised  herself  to  a  sitting  position. 
**  Now  tell  me  where  you  would  like 


me  to  take  you  this  afternoon.  Shall 
we  go  for  a  drive  or  would  you  pre- 
fer the  matinee?  " 

Christine  made  no  reply  for  the 
moment.  She  stood  there  by  the 
divan  looking  down  upon  her  friend 
earnestly,  solemnly. 

**  Claire,"  she  said  suddenly,  "  you 
must  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
you.  It  is  something  that  I  said; 
something  about  that  man." 

"  Don't,  oh,  Tina,  don't !  "  Claire 
raised  her  hands  as  if  to  ward  off  a 
blow. 

*'Yes,  I  will,  I  must,"  the  other 
went  on.  **I  have  been  wicked, 
brutal,  but  I  didn't  know,  truly, 
Claire,  I  didn't  know.  It  is  only  a 
coincidence.  It  all  came  of  my  love 
for  romance." 

"  Don't  speak  of  it  again,  Tina 

Mark  ham.    If  you  do  I  "  Claire 

had  raised  her  voice,  but  it  suddenly 
failed  her  and  she  dropped  weakly 
back  among  the  cushions,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  I  must  speak  of  it,  Claire.  You 
are  all  wrong.  You  have  believed 
every  word  I  said  and  there  is  not 
one  of  them  true.  It  is  like  Marjory 
Daw.  You  have  read  that,  Claire? 
There  wasn't  any  Marjory,  you 
know." 

"Well?"  Claire  had  taken  her 
hands  from  her  face.  She  was  look- 
ing up  at  her  friend's  lips  as  if  her 
very  life  hung  on  the  words  that 
should  next  issue  from  them. 

"  I  never  met  any  such  man  as  I 
have  just  described.  I  made  it  all  up 
out  of  the  ideal  we  had  had  at  school, 
just  to  get  you  to  tell  me  your  story." 

"And  you  never  knew  a  lawyer 
whose  first  name  is  John  and  who 
has  brown  hair  ?  " 

"  No,  dear,  I  couldn't  possibly 
have  told  you  his  last  name.  It  was 
very  wrong  of  me,  and  to  show  how 
penitent  I  am  I  shall  not  ask  you  to 
tell  me  your  story.  Not  now,  at  any 
rate.    Do  you  forgfive  me,  Claire  ? " 

The  other's  answer  was  to  reach 
up,  draw  her  friend's  face  down  to 
hers,  and  in  this  attitude  to  weep  a 
few  tears  in  which  all  that  there  was 
of  sorrow  was  not  for  herself  but  for 
Christine,  who  did  not  know  her  joy. 
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By  Morris  Bacheller. 


A^THILE  the  English  speaking 
• stage  has  today  not  a  single 
heroine  who  will  take  rank  among 
the  great  names  of  dramatic  history, 
it  undoubtedly  possesses  more  good 
actresses  than  it  ever  had  before.  As  a 
proof  of  this  assertion,  reckon,  if  you 
can,  how  many  women  of  the  profes- 
sion are  capable  of  assuming  leading 


parts  in  tragedy  or  comedy.  Reflect 
how  many  aspirants  to  histrionic 
eminence  are  springing  up  each  suc- 
cessive season,  equipped  with  some- 
thing more  than  ambition  and  en- 
thusiasm— with  study  and  training, 
with  abilities  that  stamp  them  as 
performers  of  real  promise. 

Some  of   the  actresses  who  be- 
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MINNA  K.  GALE. 
From  a  photoRraph  by  Sarony,  .Sew  York. 

long  to  this  young  and  rising  class 
have  been  sketched  in  previous  ar- 
ticles in  this  magazine.  There  are 
many  others  no  less  worthy  of  notice. 
Such  is  for  instance  Miss  Isabelle 
Evesson,  who  in  society  comedies 
and  emotional  plays  has  witliin  the 
last  few  seasons  pleased  critical  audi- 
ences on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Miss  Evesson's  decade  of  stage  ex- 
perience has  been  varied  enough.  It 
began  at  Daly's  Theater,  New  York, 
where  she  first  appeared  before  she 
was  sixteen,  in  ''The  Royal  Middy." 


In  "Cinderella  at  School" 
she  was  Miss  Rehan*s  un- 
derstudy, and  filled  her 
part,  Psyche,  with  success 
while  on  the  road.  Seek- 
ing a  speedier  means  of 
professional  advance- 
ment than  the  slow  pro- 
motion of  a  stock  com- 
pany, Miss  Evesson  left 
Daly's  to  replace  Mrs. 
McKee  Rankin  as  Carrots 
in  "  Forty  Nine."  Charles 
Wyndham,  who  saw  her 
in  this  character,  proffer- 
ed her  an  engagement  at 
the  Criterion  in  London. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Les- 
ter Wallack  offered  her 
the  part  of  Fuchsia  Leach 
in  "Moths."  She  chose 
the  latter,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  notable  com- 
pany then  attached  to  Mr. 
Wallack 's  New  York  play- 
house she  was  favorably 
received  in  the  metropolis. 
Then  came  a  season  with 
Richard  Mansfield,  and 
then  two  years  in  London, 
the  result  of  a  renewal  of 
Mr.  Wyndham 's  previous 
offer. 

Miss  Evesson  was  one 
of  the  first,  as  well  as  the 
youngest,  of  the  Ameri- 
can actresses  who  in  the 
last  few  years  have  taken 
prominent  places  on  the 
British  stage.  She  took 
part  in  several  plays  that 
had  long  runs  in  London, 
and  returned  to  America 
in  the  summer  of  1886  to  appear  as 
Dora  in  the  melodrama  "  Harbor 
Lights  "  at  the  Boston  Museum.  The 
piece  ran  to  crowded  houses  for 
seventeen  weeks — a  success  rarely 
equaled  in  Boston  theatrical  annals. 
"  Harbor  Lights  "  was  succeeded  by 
"Held  by  the  Enemy,*'  in  which 
Miss  Evesson  was  Susan.  During  the 
early  months  of  1887  she  took  part 
in  a  series  of  revivals  of  standard 
comedies  at  the  Museum,  playing 
such  characters  as  Dora  in  "  Diplo- 
macy "  and  Lydia  Languish  in  "The 
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KATHF.RINR  GRAY, 
Prom  a  photogrHph  by  .<^Arnny,  Npw  York. 


Rivals."  She  appeared,  too,  as 
Ophelia  and  as  Galatea — the  last 
named  at  her  own  benefit.  From 
Boston  she  went  to  Chicago,  where 
she  played  in  Moths " — again  as 
Fuchsia  Leach — and  as  the  heroine  in 
Steele  Mackaye's  "A  Noble  Rogue." 

In  1888  and  the  following  year 
Miss  Evesson  traveled  all  over  the 
country  with  one  of  the  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy  companies,  her  sympa- 
thetic rendering  of  the  part  of  Dear- 
est attracting  especial  encomiums. 
Her  latest  New  York  appearance  was 
as  Mrs.  Brown  in  "Dr.  Bill"  at  the 
Garden  Theater.     Last  season  she 


played  leading  parts  with  Henry  E. 
Dixey  until  ill  health  compelled  her 
temporary  retirement,  and  she  re- 
fused subsequent  engagements  to 
devote  herself  to  the  Actors'  Fund 
Fair.  Her  efforts  notably  contributed 
to  the  Fair's  success.  Together  with 
Miss  Estelle  Clayton,  who  is  her 
sister,  Miss  Evesson  raised  for  it 
nearly  ten  thousand  dollars  in  money 
or  goods. 

Demand  rules  supply,  and  in  this 
age  when  comedy  is  in  the  ascendant 
it  is  not  strange  that  tragedy  should 
attract  a  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  aspirants  for  theat- 
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rical  laurels.  To  Miss  Minna  Gale 
is  due  the  credit  of  adhering  steadily 
to  a  high  dramatic  ideal  at  a  time 
when  the  classical  and  the  Shakspe- 
rian  are  far  less  popular  than  other 
and  less  dignified  branches  of  theat- 
rical art. 

In  Shakspere  this  young  actress  in 
herits  the  traditions  of  Booth,  Bar- 
rett, and  Modjeska.    She  was  with 
the  late  Lawrence  Barrett  six  years 


NKITIE  LYKORD, 
Of  the  KrancU  Wilson  Opera  Company 


ago,  and  had  been  taking  small  parts, 
when  Marie  Wainwright  left  the 
company,  and  Miss  Gale  was  sud- 
denly promoted  to  leading  business. 
Her  previous  stage  experience  was  a 
season  with  Daniel  Bandmann,  dur- 
ing which  she  traveled  all  over  the 
country,  from  Boston  to  San  F*ran- 
cisco,  drawing  no  salary,  and  playing 
all  sorts  of  Shaksperian  parts — ap 
pearing,  for  instance,  one  night,  as 
both  the  Queen  and  the 
Glwst  in  "  Hamlet." 

Miss  Gale  was  born 
twenty  six  years  ago  at 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 
and  w^as  educated  in  Ger- 
many, where  she  spent 
seven  years  as  a  child, 
after  the  death  of  her 
father.  Her  own  choice 
led  her  upon  the  stage,  a 
year  or  two  after  return- 
ing to  America.  Her  in- 
itiation into  the  arduous 
actualities  of  theatrical 
life  did  not  quench  her 
enthusiasm,  but  it  so  ex- 
hausted her  physical 
powers  that  her  mother 
insisted  upon  her  leaving 
ihe  Bandmann  company. 
She  was  playing  with  the 
Amaranth  club  in  Brook- 
lyn when  Lawrence  Bar- 
rett's manager  saw  her 
and  offered  her  an  engage- 
ment. She  remained  with 
Mr.  Barrett  during  his 
association  with  Edwin 
Booth  and  until  his  death, 
some  fifteen  months  ago. 
Since  then  she  has  ap- 
peared independently  in 
Shaksperian  plays,  and 
has  revived  Oscar  Wilde's 
'Duchess  of  Padua," 
which  Mr.  Barrett  pro- 
duced as  "  Guido  Fer- 
ranti." 

While  it  lacks  the  mag- 
netic spark  of  genius  that 
marks  true  histrionic 
greatness.  Miss  Gale's 
work  is  notable  for  its  in- 
telligence, its  refinement, 
and  its  conscientiousness. 
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She  is  one  of  the  few  actresses  who 
never  relax  an  effort  whether  the 
house  be  good  or  bad.  Juliet  and 
Rosalind  are  perhaps  her  best  parts. 
The  engraving  on  page  302  shows 
her  as  Portia  \n  "Julius  Caesar." 

On  page  304  is  the  portrait  of  a 
young  actress  who  in  a  very  short  dra- 
matic career  has  established  herself 
as  one  of  the  comic  opera  favorites  of 
the  metropolis.  Miss  Lyford  gradu- 
ated from  Charles  Hoyt's  farce  com- 
edy company,  with  which  she  made 
her  debut  in  the  "  Rag  Baby."   In  the 

Hole  in  the  Ground,"  besides  tak- 
ing a  small  part,  she  was  understudy 
for  Mrs.  Hoyt's  role  of  the  Lunch 
Counter  Girl,  which  she  was  frequent- 


ly called  upon  to  assume.  She  did  it 
so  well  that  next  year  the  character 
was  permanently  assigned  to  her.  She 
was  playing  at  Hooley's  Theater  in 
Chicago  when  Francis  Wilson  saw  her 
at  a  matinee,  and  offered  her  a  place 
in  the  summer  run  of  the  "  Oolah  "  at 
the  Broadway  Theater,  New  York. 
Mr.  Hoyt  consenting  to  waive  her 
contract  for  the  following  season, 
Miss  Lyford  came  to  the  metropolis, 
where  for  three  years  she  has  been  a 
picturesque  and  popular  figure  in 
comic  opera.  Her  engagement  with 
Mr.  Wilson  will  end  after  his  visit  to 
San  Francisco  in  August,  when  Miss 
Lyford  hopes  to  find  a  more  favor- 
able dramatic  opportunity  than  tliat 
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afforded  her  by  the  small  part  for 
which  she  is  cast  in  the  "  Lion 
Tamer." 

As  an  exponent  of  the  grace  of 
motion,  Miss  Loie  Fuller  may  cer- 
tainly be  regarded  as  the  type  of  a 
phase  of  contemporary  dramatic 
taste.  Her  stage  career  has  been  an 
interesting  one.  Her  taste  for  ap- 
pearing in  public  was  innate.  At 
three  she  recited  one  of  Dr.  Watts's 
hymns  at  a  church  celebration.  At 
eight  she  delivered  temperance 
lectures  with  what  is  recorded  as 


r 
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FKOKRIF.  WF.ST. 
From  a  pliotograpli  by  M<»rriHon.  ChicHjio 


telling  effectiveness.  At  fourteen, 
her  ambition  expanding  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  little  Illinois  town 
where  she  was  born,  she  made  her 
debut  on  the  professional  stage. 

For  a  time  she  experimented  with 
a  wide  variety  of  parts.    One  night 
she  played  Rosalind  or  Juliet,  the 
next  she  was  the  soubrette  of  some 
forgotten    farce.    Four  j-ears  ago, 
after  a  period  devoted  to  voice  cul- 
ture, she  came  to  New  York  as  a  sing- 
ing comedienne  in  a  company  that 
played  "Our  Irish  Visitors  **  under 
the  management  of  J.  M.  Hill. 
*    In  the  metropolis  she  was  en- 
gaged  for  the  title  role  of 
"  Little  Jack  Sheppard  "  at  the 
Bijou  Opera  House.  Then, 
after  a  tour  of  the  West  Indies, 
in  1890  she  went  to  London, 
and  for  eighteen  months  was 
with    the    Gaiety  Company. 
There  she  acted  as  Florence 
St.    John's   understudy,  and 
learned  from  Letty  Lind  some 
of  her  terpsichorean  skill.  The 
so    called    serpentine  dance 
which  has,  since  Miss  Fuller's 
return  to  America,  been  one  of 
the  varied  attractions  of  Mr. 
Hoyt's  successful  farce,  *'A 
Trip   to  Chinatown,"  in  an 
evolution  of  her  own,  based 
upon    Miss    Lind's  "flower 
dance.**    Its  amazing  whirl  of 
streaming   draperies — the 
dancers  skirt  is  said  to  be 
thiity  five  yards  in  circum- 
ference— was    suggested  by 
certain  oriental  dancing  cos- 
tumes.   One  of  these  was  sent 
to  Miss  Fuller  from  Constan- 
tinople, which,  though  fully 
as  expansive  as  the  comet-like 
garment    she    now  wears, 
weighed,    she    declares,  but 
eight  ounces. 

Such  minor  lights  of  the 
contemporary  theatrical  world 
as  Laura  Burt,  Katherine 
Gray,  and  Florrie  West  are 
at  least  picturesque  stage 
figures.  Miss  Burt,  a  soubrette 
who  has  demonstrated  the 
possession  of  real  dramatic 
ability,    merits    a    word  of 
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further  mention.  She 
first  attracted  attention 
by  her  rendering  of  juve- 
nile parts  in  some  of 
Den  man  Thompson's 
plays  a  few  years  since. 
Subsequently  she  was 
for  some  time  under  the 
management  of  J.  J. 
Spies  at  Forepaugh's 
Theater  in  Philadelphia, 
where  she  played  in 
characters  of  a  similar 
order.  She  was,  however, 
ambitious  of  dramatic 
advancement,  and  a- 
couple  of  years  ago  she 
was  a  regular  and  as- 
siduous pupil  of  the 
American  Academy  of 
the  Dramatic  Arts,  the 
school  attached  to  the 
Lyceum  Theater  in  New 
York.  During  the  two 
last  seasons  she  has  been 
with  Wesley  Rosen- 
quest's  company,  enact- 
ing the  character  of  June^ 
the  somewhat  hoydenish 
heroine  of  Joseph 
Arthur's  successful  "Blue 
Jeans." 

Florrie  West  is  a  sou- 
brette  who  was  born  to 
the  theatrical  profession, 
and  whose  stage  career 
began    when    at  seven 
Years  old  she  appeared  as 
Willie  Carlisle  in  East 
Lynne."    Two  years  ago  she  came 
from  England,  her  native  country, 
to  America,   to   join    George  W. 
Lederer's  comedy  company.    On  her 


LOIE  FULLER. 
From  a  pliotograph  by  Saronj",  New  York. 

travels  with  that  organization,  her 
brisk  rendering  of  the  character  of 
Babette  in  the  farce  U  and  I,"  has 
been  received  with  popular  approval. 


CAMILLA'S  RED  SHOES. 


With  Spanish  instep  arched  and  high, 
And  Louis  Quinze  heel  higher. 

Beneath  her  black  tulle  gown  they  fly, 
Like  fleeting  fiecks  of  fire. 


When  fair  Camilla  first  came  out, 

A  timid  ingenue. 
Her  shoes,  they  say,  at  ball  or  rout, 

Were  snowy  white  in  hue. 


Glimpses  of  gaudy  silken  hose, 
O'er  dainty  ankle  stretching 

In  clinging,  crimson  clasp,  disclose 
A  tout  ensemble  fetching. 


Ah.  cruel  one  !  Whence  gained  they  then 

That  sanguinary  shade  } 
From  dancing  o'er  the  hearts  of  men 

That  at  thy  feet  were  laid. 

C.  M.  Kennedy. 
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THE  GENIUS  OF  THE  OPERA. 

By  Owen  Hackett. 


T^HE  great  master  of  modern 
music,  Richard  Wagner,  often 
paraphrased  the  Greeley  maxim  in 
his  homiletic  talks  with  his  chief  as- 
sistant of  the  Bayreuth  epoch. 

"Go  to  America,"  he  would  say  to 
his  protege.  "  It  is  a  new  world,  an 
untitled  but  fertile  field.  You  can 
help  my  music  there.  If  I  were 
younger,  I  would  go  myself.  " 


The  proteg6  was  Mr.  Anton  SeidU 
who,  since  accepting  the  call  to  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New 
York  in  1885,  a  brief  seven  years^ 
ago,  has  directed  the  most  progres- 
sive and  truly  artistic  sihle  of  opera 
the  country  has  ever  seen,  and, 
through  the  medium  of  his  seashore 
concerts,  has  revealed  to  many  thous- 
ands of  "  plain  people**  the  unguessed 
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beauty  and  power  of  the  highest 
music,  both  old  and  new. 

He  has,  in  short,  carried  out  his 
long  cherished  aim  of  proselytizing 
in  the  interest  of  the  musical  classics 
of  all  times,  as  well  as  the  specifically 
modern  school;  and  it  did  not  need 
the  yet  recent  academic  indorsement 
of  an  appointment  as  conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  to  estab- 
lish him  as  ranking  leader  of  musical 
education  and  culture  in  this  country. 
A  still  later  and  in  some  ways  even 
more  significant  acknowledgment  of 
his  position  is  his  engagement  by 
the  present  opera  lessees  to  direct  re- 
hearsals and  performances  of  all  the 
new  works,  and  the  four  operas  of 
the  Wagner  repertory,  during  the 
next  three  years. 

Mr.  Seidl,  now  a  naturalized 
American  citizen,  was  born  in  Buda- 
Pesth  forty  two  years  ago,  played 
the  piano  with  remarkable  expert- 
ness  at  the  age  of  six,  and  at  twelve 
was  performing  in  public  charitable 
concerts.  He  was  ambitious  for  the 
priesthood,  but  while  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pesth  he  began  to  develop  an- 
other inclination.  His  youthful 
soprano  voice  was  heard  in  the 
masses  of  the  college  choir ;  he  be- 
came the  organist  of  the  college,  and 
its  singing  societies  demanded  his 
pianistic  talent  as  accompanist  and 
occasionally  as  soloist. 

He  began  to  read  musical  litera- 
ture, to  study  harmony  and  counter- 
point under  various  leaders  of  the 
opera  orchestra,  and  a  yet  undefined 
attraction  was  drawing  him  not  only 
to  every  operatic  performance  but  to 
the  rehearsals  as  well.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  finally  elected  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  music,  and  he 
entered  his  name  at  the  Conservatory 
of  Leipzig,  which  had  the  anomalous 
reputation  of  possessing  a  conserva- 
tive faculty  and  a  rabidly  progres- 
sive student  spirit.  This  latter  was 
thoroughly  imbibed  by  Mr.  Seidl, 
and  the  foundation  was  laid  of  one  of 
his  most  notable  characteristics. 

Here  his  attraction  to  the  operatic 
tffeater  and  the  dramatic  form  of 
musical  representation  took  a  still 
firmer  hold  upon  him,  and  this  pro- 


pensity finally  crystallized  into  a 
settled  ambition  to  be  an  operatic 
conductor.  He  wrote  to  Dr.*  Hans 
Richter,  then  director  of  the  opera 
at  Buda-Pesth,  reminded  him  that 
they  were  compatriots,  and  asked  to 
be  permitted  to  study  under  him  the 
art  of  orchestral  conducting.  Richter 
had  already  heard  of  the  talented 
student  in  his  native  city.  He  wrote, 
•*Come  to  Buda-Pesth,"  and  Seidl 
left  Leipzig  as  soon  as  his  trunk 
could  be  packed. 

During  the  summer  of  1872,  these 
two  studied  together  the  Wagner 
operas,  Beethoven's  symphonies,  and 
most  of  the  classic  operatic  works, 
cementing  at  the  same  time  a  close 
personal  intimacy. 

Wagner  wrote  to  Richter  in  this 
year  asking  for  a  capable  young  man 
to  act  as  musical  secretary,  a  relation 
that  Richter  himself  had  held;  under 
his  advice  Seidl  set  out  for  Bayreuth 
with  the  celerity  of  his  previous  de- 
parture. There,  one  of  several  secre- 
taries and  a  member  of  Wagner's 
household,  he  spent  the  busiest  and 
happiest  years  of  his  life  amid  duties 
of  the  most  diverse  character,  and  » 
undergoing  such  peculiar  and  amus- 
ing experiencefs  as  necessarily  fell  to 
all  who  came  within  the  Master  s 
orbit. 

Incidentally,  he  was  the  instructor 
of  Wagner's  children  at  the  piano ; 
but  his  foremost  duty  was  to  reduce 
to  order  the  impetuously  penciled 
scores  of  the  composer,  often  suscept- 
ible of  technical  simplification.  In 
this  and  other  ways  he  had  in  time 
to  discuss  the  theory  and  spirit  of 
every  line  of  the  composer's  works, 
becoming  more  and  more  the  con- 
fidant of  his  aims  and  the  depositary 
of  his  lore,  staying  on  beyond  all 
precedent  as  the  personnel  of  the 
corps  of  assistants  changed  by  signi- 
ficant defection  and  accession — be- 
coming more  and  more  fitted  to  be 
the  future  Elisha  of  the  musical 
Elijah. 

When  the  year  (1876)  of  the  first 
production  of  the  Nibelung  drama 
approached,  it  fell  to  Mr.  Seidl  to 
rehearse  the  singers  in  their  parts, 
and  he  became  also  the  chief  director 
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of  the  wonderful  stage  mechanism. 
He  it  was  who,  behind  the  suba- 
queous scene,  led  the  supernumerary 
who  dragged  the  high  car  of  the 
First  Rhine  Daughter  (Lilli  Lehmann, 
be  it  noted),  as  she  and  her  sisters, 
suspended  -  high  above  on  an  iron 
post  rising  from  it,  swam  with  sen- 
suous grace  and  caroled  their  melodi- 
ous plaints  to  the  audience.  And  he 
it  was  who,  absorbed  in  his  muscular 
effort  to  direct  the  concealed  motors 
of  thenewly  painted  Siegfried  Dragon 
at  a  last  rehearsal,  covered  his  im- 
maculate white  duck  trousers  with 
brilliant  bronze,  to  the  glee  of  the  as- 
sembled artists.  Such  are  today's 
fireside  stories  of  a  happy  time  when 
the  great  Master  SachSy  in  genial  mo- 
ments, was  wont  to  lay  aside  the 
strap,  as  ,it  were,  and  benignantly 
call  his  young  men  his  "  appren- 
tices." 

Through  such  a  universal  intimacy 
with  these  works  Mr.  Seidl  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  claim  to  rank  as 
the  most  thorough  living  authority 
on  the  reciprocal  relations  of  music, 
scene,  and  action,  as  in  every  other 
artistic  detail,  of  the  great  Wagne- 
rian dramas  as  conceived  by  their 
author. 

But  he  filled  another  relation  to 
the  great  production  too  important 
to  be  slighted.  In  the  occasional 
volcanic  outbursts  of  the  Master's 
annoyance  at  rehearsals,  it  was  Mr. 
Seidl  who  had  to  act  the  peacemaker, 
to  explain  to  the  angered  artists  that 
the  composer's  words  meant  one 
thing  or  another — anything  but  their 
literal  signification  ;  and  many  were 
the  collapses  he  thus  averted. 

After  accompanying  Wagner  to 
London  in  1877,  Mr.  Seidl  took  up 
the  baton  as  conductor  of  the 
musical  society  of  Bayreuth,  with 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  essay 
"  On  Conducting  "  frequently  at  his 
elbow  to  impart  all  that  he  himself 
knew  of  that  art.  In  short,  Wagner 
had  become  to  Mr.  Seidl  a  second 
father,  and  had  already  made  him  a 
responsible  executor  of  his  ideas,  for 
in  this  year  he  sent  the  young  man 
to  Leipzig  to  supervise  the  singers 
and  the  scena  of  the  first  Nibelung 


production  given  outside  of  Bay- 
reuth, and  had  him  repeat  what  had 
been  a  triumph  at  Vienna  in  the 
year  following. 

The  theater  of  his  first  achieve- 
ment, as  of  his  first  definite  ambition, 
that  of  Leipzig,  then  asked  Mr.  Seidl 
to  become  its  conductor. 

"  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  go  out 
into  the  world  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
your  labors  with  me,"  was  the  Mas- 
ter's advice. 

But,  after  two  years,  during  which 
he  visited  and  labored  with  Wagner 
every  summer,  so  indispensable  had 
he  become  that  the  Master  had  him 
go  to  Berlin  to  organize  the  notable 
production  of  1881.  Wagner  came 
to  watch  the  last  rehearsal ;  he  merely 
made  a  few  remarks  about  acting  de- 
tails, and  was  so  overjoyed  at  the  per- 
fection of  the  work  that  he  declared 
Seidl  should  conduct  the  forthcom- 
ing "  Parsifal "  at  Bayreuth — a  prom- 
ise which  royal  pressure  caused  to  be 
broken. 

After  being  engaged  to  conduct 
the  London  performances  of  the 
Nibelung  drama  in  1882,  Mr.  Seidl 
joined  the  wandering  Wagner  thea- 
ter of  Angelo  Neumann,  which  not 
only  toured  most  of  the  European 
countries,  but  had  the  hardihood  to 
carry  the  works  of  the  iconoclastic 
New  School  into  the  very  heart  of 
Italy  itself.  There  the  success  of 
Wagner's  works  was  universal  and 
prodigious.  Bologna,  especially, 
proved  a  genuine  Wagnerian  city,  to 
the  point  of  repeatedly  interrupting 
the  performances  of  these  art  entities 
until  an  encore  should  be  given.  Mr. 
Seidl's  account  of  these  experiences 
made  Wagner  as  happy  as  a  child. 
He  said  in  effect  that,  while  such  in- 
terjectional  proceedings  were  artis- 
tically wrong,  they  showed  that 
Germany  might  be  referred  to  Italy 
for  true  musical  susceptibility. 

Mr.  Seidl  was  glad  to  enjoy  a 
needed  rest  as  conductor  of  the 
Stadt  Theater  in  the  small  town  of 
Bremen  during  1884  and  1885,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  married  Frau- 
lein  Krauss,  the "  young  dramatic 
soprano,"  who  preceded  him  to 
America. 
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It  was  in  the  latter  year  that  he 
was  summoned  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Damrosch.  During  his 
stupendous  and  unequaled  artistic 
work  there,  he  became  the  idol  of 
the  Wagnerites  of  the  metropolis,  but 
much  more  besides. 

Through  the  media  of  his 
Brighton  and  other  concerts  he  has 
been  able  to  pursue  a  distinct  mis- 
sion in  the  advancement  of  general 
musical  cultivation  among  the  musi- 
cally uncultured.  He  has  found  in 
America  a  musical  spirit  that  is  still 
naif,  a  soil  that  is  almost  virgin, 
where  cultivation  is  easy  and  rapid 
with  no  weeds  to  uproot. 

He  loves  to  testify  to  the  effects  of 
the  best  serious  music  which  he  has 
here  seen  in  the  face  of  the  poor 
man,  who  obviously  knows  nothing  of 
music.  He  is  pleased  with  the  light 
polka  or  waltz,  but  during  the 
heavier  Wagner  works  his  attention 
becomes  rapt  and  his  face  lights  up 
with  the  enchantment  of  true  intui- 
tive perception  and  sympathy ;  while 
he  applauds  the  classic  works  of 
Handel;  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  the 
brilliant  French  composers  even 
more  heartily  than  does  cultivated 
Berlin. 

Mr.  Seidl  has  a  face  of  remarkable 
strepgth  and  nobility.  In  his  tem- 
perament he  presents  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  some  frequent  national 
characteristics — strong  emotional 
susceptibility  and  a  certain  brilliant 
nervous  virility  almost  magnetic  in 
its  transmissibility — qualities  which 
make  him  a  truly  remarkable  con- 
ductor of  orchestras. 

To  the  delicate  sensibility  that  can 
instinctively  fathom  the  true  thought 
and  feel  the  emotions  of  a  musical 
composition,  he  adds  to  a  wonderful 
degree  that  mysterious  dual  power 
of  transmitting  his  conception  to  his 
performer^  and  at  the  same  time 
drawing  from  them  a  faithful  and 
spontaneous  expression  of  his  pur- 
pose. 

"  Mr.  Niemann,  the  great  Tristan*' 
writes  an  authority,  "  assured  me 
frequently  that  the  potency  of  Mr. 
Seidl's  eye,  and  his  impulsive  ges- 


ture, would  inspire  him  to  such  a 
degree  that,  forgetful  of  self,  he  would 
sing  and  phrase  in  a  way  to  astonish 
even  himself." 

An  apt  anecdote  is  at  hand  to  il- 
lustrate further  this  indefinable 
power.  At  a  recent  musical  cele- 
bration three  noted  conductors  were 
to  lead  respective  sections  of  the 
programme,  the  Wagner  excerpts 
falling  to  Mr.  Seidl.  Throughout 
the  afternoon  two  rehearsed  the  or- 
chestra wearily  in  numbers  with 
which  the  players  were  all  familiar. 
It  wanted  twenty  minutes  to  six 
when  Mr.  Seidl  took  the  stand.  He 
saw  at  a  glance  that  a  few  of  them  had 
played  in  his  own  orchestra,  that  all 
were  fatigued  and  angry.  He  there- 
fore said,  in  his  terse  way : 

"You  know  I  understand  these 
compositions ;  I  know  you  are  capable 
of  playing  them.  Watch  me  tonight 
and  it  will  be  all  right  ! " 

The  players  applauded  vigorously 
and  hurried  home,  to  return  that 
night  and  play  Mr.  Seidl's  numbers 
in  such  a  grand  manner  as  to  excite 
five  recalls  after  the  chief  selection. 

In  his  manner  of  responding  to 
these  expressions  of  appreciation  Mr. 
Seidl  is  not  as  gracious  and  smiling 
as  some  others.  At  the  opera  he 
had  to  be  literally  forced  before  the 
curtain.  This  is  because  of  a  re- 
markable modesty  which  makes  him 
feel  acutely  to  what  degree  the  play- 
ers and  the  composer,  rather  than 
himself,  are  entitled  to  the  credit. 
Ofttimes  the  writer  has  seen  him, 
standing  at  his  desk  unmoved  amid 
the  thunders  of  applause  at  some 
beautiful  exhibition  of  his  subtle 
power,  bid  by  a  word  or  nod  some 
player  rise  to  whom  had  fortunately 
fallen  the  task  of  playing  a  few  ex- 
pressive solo  bars. 

Akin  to  this,  and  illustrative  alike 
of  his  liberality  of  spirit  in  connec- 
tion with  new  compositions  of  merit 
and  his  spontaneous  generosity  of 
action,  is  another  recent  incident. 
Mr.  Victor  Herbert,  talented  com- 
poser as  well  as  superb  'cellist  of  the 
Seidl  orchestra,  recently  arranged 
and  conducted  a  special "  Irish  Rhap- 
sody "  for  the  Gaelic  Society.  On 
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glancing  over  the  rehearsal  pro- 
gramme for  the  next  Seidl  concert, 
he  found  the  symphony  in  the  bill, 
and  he  was  directed  to  conduct  it 
himself. 

During  the  German  opera  season 
one  of  the  orchestral  performers  fell 
sick  and  absented  himself  nearly  all 
the  season  in  consequence.  Mr.  Seidl 
brought  his  influence  to  bear,  and 
secured  the  continuous  payment  of 
his  salary. 

Such  acts  and  attributes  are  potent 
with  men.  They  have  to  do  with  a 
remarkable  demonstration  made 
when  German  opera  was  dethroned 
at  the  Metropolitan.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions the  members  of  the  orches- 
tra came  to  Mr.  Seidl,  saying  that  if 
he  would  but  tell  them  that  he  would 
be  able  to  give  them  equivalent  pos- 
sibilities, they  would  not  engage 
under  the  new  regime,  nor  ask  of  him 
any  guarantees. 

Mr.  Seidl  is  very  taciturn  even 
amon^  friends,  and  says  but  little 
even  when  conversation  is  animated; 
and  as  to  English,  while  he  speaks  it 
fairly  well,  he  feels  a  timidity  far 
beneath  his  capability. 

A  member  of  the  press,  forewarned 
of  these  peculiarities,  but  unaware  of 
his  proverbial  amiability,  rang  the 
doorbell  of  Mr.  SeidTshome  one  eve- 
ning with  inward  foreboding. 

He  relates  his  experience  some- 
what as  follows: 

Mr.  Seidl  came  from  the  dinner 
table. 

"  What  is  it  you  wish  me  to  speak 
about  ? " 

It  was  explained. 

"  H'm ! "  doubtfully.  The  reporter 
braced  himself  for  a  declination  and 
an  effort. 

"  What  do  you  drink  ?  Do  you 
smoke  ?" 

Cigars  were  produced ;  the  servant 
was  summoned  to  serve  refreshment, 
and,  observing  that  the  reporter  was 
in  a  poor  light,  Mr.  Seidl  silently 
dragged  a  table  to  the  midWle  of  the 
room  for  him,  waved  him  to  a  seat, 
and  in  adagio  time  talked,  with  labor- 
ious effort,  for  two  enervating  hours, 
without  permitting  the  slightest  sign 
of  fatigue  or  impatience  to  be  seen. 


His  stolid  self  command  is  very  re- 
markable, and  a  conspicuous  illustra- 
tion was  given  one  night  at  the 
opera  during  the  second  act  of 
**  Lohengrin." 

The  electric  light  attached  to  one 
of  the  violins'  music  stands  suddenly 
collapsed;  the  fluid  ran  to  the  floor, 
down  the  metal  frame,  melting  it 
into  a  luminous  puddle.  On  the  in- 
stant some  of  the  musicians  sprang 
to  their  feet — the  chorus  wavered. 
Mr.  Seidl  merely  glanced  around,  in 
his  own  words  "  saw  that  no  one  was 
dead,"  and  with  a  great  beat  to  pull 
the  chorus  together,  continued  on  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  The  leader 
unmoved,  the  orchestra  rallied  at 
once;  the  "violin"  stamped  out  the 
threatened  fire  and  the  performance 
continued  without  a  break. 

Before  closing  an  inadequate 
sketch  of  a  singularly  fascinating 
though  undemonstrative  personality, 
something  more  must  be  said  about 
Mr.  Seidl's  surpassing  power  of 
bringing  out  of  performers  the  best  or 
the  well  nigh  impossible. 

In  Vienna,  the  celebrated  Esser 
handed  back  the  score  of  **  Tristan 
and  Isolde,"  saying  it  was  unplay- 
able by  an  orchestra.  Mr.  Seidl 
produced  it  in  its  perfection  with  but 
eight  rehearsals. 

And  when  last  season  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  to  produce  the  "Meister- 
singer,"  there  was  great  doubt  ex- 
pressed of  his  ability  to  do  i,  ac- 
ceptably on  such  short  notice.  The 
chorus  was  Italian,  and  the  orchestra 
contained  but  fourteen  of  his  own 
musicians.  With  only  three  rehears- 
als it  was  given  in  a  manner  to  exciie 
vociferous  enthusiasm.  His  only 
failure  was  in  the  creation  of  an  alien 
temperamental  sympathy  in  the  prin- 
cipals. 

The  result  of  all  the  foregoing  is 
that  all  the  artists  on  both  sides  of 
the  curtain  in  a  short  time  come  to 
regard  Mr.  Seidl  as  their  "guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend,"  even  to  the 
little  fellow  who,  concealed  in  its 
cavernous  thorax,  piloted  the  mon- 
strous dragon  in  "  Siegfried."  After 
the  second  act  of  that  drama's  first 
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performance  in  New  York,  he  ran  to 
find  Mr.  SeidI,  asking  breathlessly: 

"How  did  I  do  it?" 

"  Very  good,  my  boy — much  belter 
than  in  Bayreuth  !  "  and  the  child's 
cup  was  overflowing. 

Such  are  the  terrific  muscular  ex- 
ertions of  Mr.  Seidl,  apparent  in  their 
intensity  only  to  a  close  observer, 
that  his  right  arm  and  side  are  ab- 
normally developed,  and  he  says 
jocosely  that  when  age  shall  have 
shrunken  and  attenuated  his  figure, 
he  will  still  possess  the  good  right 
arm  of  a  Hercules. 

On  the  eve  of  an  operatic  perform- 
ance to  eat  would  be  fatal.  Abstain- 
ing, therefore,  it  is  his  practice  to 
retire  to  his  study  and  con  over  the 
work  of  the  evening.  He  confesses 
to  nervousness  as  he  foresees  the 
possible  accidents,  but  he  precon- 
ceives every  individual  emergency  of 
all  the  artists,  and,  forearmed  thus, 
he  goes  with  quiet  confidence  to  the 
performance,  where  he  would  resign 
rather  than  sit.    Three  hours'  work 


there  results  in  a  physical  as  well  as 
mental  exhaustion  that  the  day 
laborer  does  not  know. 

Lacking  all  suspicion  of  sensation- 
alism in  public,  Mr.  Seidl  is  in 
private  a  quiet,  thoughtful  student, 
ever  illustrating,  even  in  his  leisure, 
the  axiom  of  Beethoven,  that  "  genius 
is  all  work."  Few  are  aware  of  his 
extended  knowledge  of  English  liter- 
ature. The  Shaksperian  drama  is  a 
special  object  of  his  devotion,  on 
which  he  has  written  numerous 
essays. 

The  dramatic,  indeed,  is  what  ap- 
peals most  forcibly  to  his  nature  in 
music,  as  an  analysis  of  his  work 
with  the  orchestra  will  readily  show. 

In  the  coming  summer's  retire- 
ment to  his  newly  built  house  in  the 
Catskills,  he  will  probably  vary  con- 
stant study  of  the  new  works  of  the 
coming  season  only  by  the  occasional 
indulgence  of  literary  explorations 
and  some  long  walks  and  talks  with 
his  four  dogs  on  a  basis  of  perfect 
mutual  understanding. 


TO  MARIE. 
Just  place  your  arm  around  my  neck 

And  give  one  fleeting  kiss  to  me, 
I'll  heed  no  more  what  laurels  deck 

The  brow  of  my  poor  enemy. 
I'll  lau^h  to  scorn  his  triumphs  all 

And  care  not  what  the  future  bring. 
E'en  though  it  be  but  death— I'll  call 

Him  slave  and  think  myself  a  king. 

/.  Benton  Wilde, 
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VI — JOSKPH  COOMANS. 

By  Charles  Stuart  Jo/inson, 


"  I  "HE  city  of  Brussels  has  often 
been  termed  a  miniature  Paris, 
and  the  phrase  is  typical  of  the 
modern  ascendency  of  French  in- 
fluences in  the  literature  and  art  of 
the  little  Belgian  kingdom.  Such 
was  not  always  the  case.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  Flemish  school  of 
painting  was  the  source  from  which 
French  artists  drew  instruction.  As 
an  art  center  Antwerp  is  older  than 
Paris,  and  it  is  to  two  Flemish  mas- 
ters that  the  invention  of  oil  painting 
is  ascribed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Hubert  and 


Jan  Van  Eyck  only  deserve  the  title 
of  "  the  inventors  of  oil  painting  **  in 
the  sense  that  they  introduced  im- 
portant improvements  into  an  arc 
that  had  long  been  imperfectly 
known  and  practiced.  By  the  use 
of  an  oil  extracted  from  linseed  they 
secured  a  medium  that  had  a  con- 
venient rapidity  in  drying  and  a 
quality  of  permanence  that  had 
never  been  gained  before.  Indeed, 
succeeding  generations,  which  have 
witnessed  such  complete  revolutions 
in  other  branches  of  art,  have  brought 
no  radical  changes  in  this  one. 


*'  THE  CULPRIT." 


Prom  the  painting  by  JoMeph  Coomans. 
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"THE  SWING. 
Prom  the  painting  by  JoHeph  CoomanR. 


The  story  goes  that  an  Italian 
painter,  Antonello  da  Messina,  saw 
at  the  court  of  Alfonso,  King  of 
Naples,  an  "Annunciation  *'  painted 
by  Jan  Van  Eyck.  Struck  with  its 
coloring,  which  was  finer  than  any- 
thing he  had  seen  before,  Antonello 
traveled  all  the  way  to  Bruges  to 
learn  Van  Eyck's  new  method.  The 
Flemish  master  explained  it  to  him, 
and  he  to  Domenico  Veneziano. 
Domenico  was  afterward  murdered 
by  Andrea  del  Castagno,  who  had 
learned  the  secret,  and  who  desired 
to  he  its  sole  possessor  in  Italy. 

The  earlier  Flemish  art,  whose 
brightest  stars  are  the  names  of  Ru- 
bens and  Van  Dyck,  had  its  schools 
of  Bruges,  Ghent,  Brussels,  and 
Antwerp — the  last,  with  its  ancient 
Academy,  being  the  chief  of  the  four. 
Within  the  last  half  century  Brussels, 
the  capital  of  the  modern  kingdom 
of  Belgium,  has  also  become  its  chief 
artistic  center.    In  Brussels  is  the 


Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  founded 
by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  in 
1772,  when  Belgium  was  an  Austrian 
appanage. 

In  was  in  Brussels  that  Pierre 
Olivier  Joseph  Coomans  was  born,  on 
the  28th  of  June,  1816.  As  a  boy  he 
was  sent  to  a  college  in  Ghent  to 
study  for  a  profession,  but  at  sixteen 
he  chose  to  follow  the  natural  bent 
of  his  talents  by  becoming  the  pupil 
of  Pierre  Van  Hasselaere,  a  Ghent 
painter  of  only  local  reputation.  He 
was  but  seventeen  when  a  canvas  of 
his,  called  "An  Arcadian  Shepherd," 
appeared  in  the  Brussels  Salon,  and 
was  commended  by  the  critics  as  a 
work  of  precocious  genius. 

Coomans  left  Ghent  to  enter  the 
Academy  at  Antwerp.  There,  with 
DeKeyser  and  Baron  Wappers  as  his 
chief  mentors,  he  became  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  promising  young 
painters  of  the  day.  He  received 
orders  for  historical  pieces  from  both 
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'•afternoon  in  POMPEII." 
Prom  the  painting;  by  JoHeph  roomanii. 


the  King  and  the  Queen  of  Belgium, 
in  response  to  which  he  executed  the 
"Battle  of  Ascalon  "  (1842)  and  the 
"  Conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Crusaders."  Royal  favor  also  se- 
cured for  him  an  artistic  opportunity 
that  proved  to  be  of  great  value — a 
permission,  specially  granted  by 
Louis  Philippe,  to  accompany  the 
French  army  in  Algiers.  That  pictu- 
resque African  province  had  only  a 
few  years  before  been  opened  to 
European  civilization  by  France's 
conquest  of  the  piratical  stronghold 
of  the  Deys,  and  the  unsubdued 
tribes  of  the  interior  were  still  stub- 
bornly resisting  the  invaders. 

Marshal  Bugeaud,  the  commander 
of  the  expeditionary  forces  sent  to 
penetrate  the  rough  mountains  of 
Kabylia  and  to  crusli  the  defiant 
Arab  sheik  Abd-el-Kader,  treated 
Coomans  as  a  guest  of  honor,  placing 
horses,  servants,  and  all  needed 
equipments  at  his  disposal.    It  was 


in  Bugeaud's  tent  that  the  Belgian 
painter  met  a  famous  fellow  in  art 
who  was  also  with  the  army — Horace 
Vernet.  Not  all  of  Coomans's  time 
was  devoted  to  painting  and  sketch- 
ing. He  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
for  the  Journal  de  Bruxdlles,  and 
gathered  the  material  for  an  Algerian 
romance,  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished with  the  title  of  "Gzana." 

In  1845  he  went  back  to  Belgium, 
but  not  for  long.  After  spending 
three  months  in  Brussels  he  returned 
to  Algiers,  where  he  accompanied 
the  Due  de  Montpensier's  expedition 
into  the  Kabyle  country.  This  sec- 
ond Algerian  experience  culminated 
in  a  romance.  On  the  French  gene- 
ral's staff  was  a  Belgian  officer, 
Major  Renoz,  who  was  stricken  with 
typhus  fever.  Coomans  nursed  him 
until  he  died,  and  then  sailed  from 
Algiers  to  carry  the  news  to  Madame 
Renoz.  Within  two  years  the 
officer's  widow  became  the  painters 
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wife,  and  a  year  later  she  died  in 
giving  birth  to  a  son. 

The  artistic  results  of  Coomans's 
Algerian  travels  were  his  **  Arab 
Dancing  Women,**  "  Landscape  in 
the  Province  of  Constantine,"  and 
other  pictures  on  similar  themes. 
In  1848  he  exhibited  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall  in  London  a  large  historical 
canvas,  the  "Defeat  of  the  Goths  at 
Chalons,"  which  was  afterwards  pur- 
chased for  the  City  Hall  in  Brussels. 
Then  for  several  years  he  wandered 
through  Italy  and  Eastern  Europe. 
He  was  in  the  Crimea  while  the 
united  armies  of  England  and  France 


"  LISTENING." 
Prom  the  paiDting  by  Diaoa  CoomanH. 


were  besieging  Sebastopol,  and  in 
the  battle  of  the  Alma  he  found  the 
subject  of  a  picture.  Returning 
westward,  he  fell  sick  at  the  Turkish 
port  of  Varna.  The  railroad  that 
now  links  Varna  to  Vienna  and 
Paris  was  then  a  thing  of  the  future. 
On  his  recovery  Coomans  went  to 
Constantinople  by  sea,  passed 
through  Greece,  and  in  1857  was 
again  in  southern  Italy,  where  he 
settled  down  for  a  time  at  Naples. 

In  that  year  he  first  exhibited  at 
the  Paris  Salon,  to  which  he  sent  two 
of  his  characteristic  large  historical 
canvases  One  of  these,  the  **  Feast 
of  the  Philistines,'*  was 
afterwards  shown  at  the 
Hague,  where  it  received 
a  gold  medal. 

It  was  at  Naples  that 
Coomans  found  the  in- 
spiration of  much  of  his 
best  work.  The  ruins  of 
Pompeii,  a  fragment  of 
the  ancient  world  pre- 
served for  eighteen  cen- 
turies by  the  lava  of 
Vesuvius,  suggested  to 
him  a  rich  field  for  his 
brush.  In  the  domestic 
life  of  Rome  in  the  days 
of  the  Caesars  he  found 
abundance  of  themes 
more  congenial  than  the 
battle  scenes  and  histori- 
cal subjects  to  which 
most  of  his  earlier  ef- 
forts were  devoted.  He 
peopled  the  Pompeiian 
houses  with  the  patrician 
matrons  and  the  laugh- 
ing children  who  reclined 
in  their  shaded  courts  or 
played  in  their  marble 
corridors  an  hour  before 
destriiction  fell  upon  the 
doomed  city.  With  an- 
tiquarian accuracy,  his 
studies  of  classical  genre 
combine  originality, 
great  beauty  of  com- 
position, and  a  high  de- 
gree of  human  interest. 

A  characteristic  ex- 
ample of  Coomans's 
Pompeiian  series  is  "  The 
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•'THE  MESSAGE." 
Prom  the  paiDtlni;  by  Heva  Coomans. 


Culprit,"  of  which  an  engraving  ap- 
pearson  page  314.  Its  story  is  told 
plainly  enough — the  juvenile  delin- 
quent sununoned  for  maternal  re- 
proof, the  partner  in  crime  who  peeps 
from  behind  the  curtain  to  warn  him 
against  a  confession  that  would  im- 
plicate both,  the  older  children  who 


are  interested  spectators.  The  set- 
ting is  an  ample  chamber  in  the  wo- 
men's apartments  of  a  Roman  man- 
sion, on  whose  cool,  tiled  floor,  with 
a  single  mat  of  tiger  skin,  there 
crawls  a  pet  tortoise.  "  The  Swing  " 
and  "  Afternoon  in  Pompeii "  are 
somewhat  similar  pictures  of  groups 
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of  girls  and  children  in  Pompeiian 
courtyards.  In  "  The  Draught  of 
Friendship  '*  three  men  recline  at  a 
table  spread  with  fruit  and  wine. 
Children  play  in  the  foreground  ;  on 
the  right  a  girl  plays  the  pipes,  while 
on  the  left  are  dancing  girls,  one  of 
whom  has  a  tambourine. 

During  his  later  life  Coomans's 
home  was  in  Paris.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent exhibitor  at  tlie  Salon,  and  his 
brush  was  active  until  very  close  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  treating  a  wide 
variety  of  figure  subjects.  "The 
Dream"  (1882),  "Love  as  Pilot" 
(1883), "  The  Dancing  Girls  of  Cadiz," 
and  "Satisfaction"  are  among  the 
best  of  a  long  list  of  works  of  this 
period.    In  1888  he  visited  America, 


in  company  with  his  daughters  Diana 
and  Heva,  the  children  of  a  second 
marriage.  He  spent  nearly  a  year  in 
this  country,  where  he  painted  several 
portraits.  Returning  to  Paris,  he 
died  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1889. 
His  daughters,  who  have  since  spent 
much  of  their  time  in  New  York, 
were  their  father's  pupils,  and  have 
followed  in  his  artistic  footsteps. 
"  Listening,"  reproduced  on  page 318, 
a  classical  figure  of  a  girl  leaning  over 
the  coping  of  a  balcony,  was  painted 
by  Diana  Coomans  at  Paris  in 
1887.  "  The  Message,"  an  effective 
composition  in  which  a  slave  girl 
presents  a  floral  token  to  a  Roman 
belle,  is  the  work  of  her  sister,  and 
is  dated  1886. 


THE  GARDENER'S  PROPOSAL. 


A  WEALTH  of  flowers  before  us, 
And  flowers  on  either  hand ; 

The  flowery  vines  bend  o'er  us. 
As  here  alone  we  stand. 


Like  violets  soft  and  tender 
Those  dark  and  lustrous  eyes; 

One  glance,  and  I  surrender, 
Such  magic  in  them  lies. 


With  scent  the  air  is  laden ; 

But  oh,  that  I  might  call 
One  flower  my  own,  dear  maiden. 

The  fairest  flower  of  all. 


All  rank'd  in  order  sightly 
My  dainty  tulips  grow ; 

Thy  two  lips  shine  more  brightly 
Than  all  the  buds  that  blow. 


Thou  blushest — hues  the  fairest 
Are  on  thy  cheek  displayed. 

Like  reddest  rose  and  rarest 
On  snowy  lilies  laid. 


Be  my  petition  granted  ! 

Then  in  my  garden  green. 
Dear  maid,  thou 'It  bloom  transplanted, 

Of  all  my  flowers  the  queen ! 

Walter  H,  Hamvav. 
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By  Frank  A,  Munsey, 

Author  of  "A  Tragedy  of  Errort,"  "The  Boy  Broker,"  etc 


I. 

DO  you  believe  in  fatalism,  Ver- 
non?" 

"  Not  to  ^ny  great  extent." 

"  I  wonder  if  there  is  anything  in 
the  idea?" 

"May  be,"  replied  Vernon,  re- 
lighting his  cigar.  "  Yes,  may  be, 
but  what  has  put  this  thought  into 
your  head  tonight,  Merwyn  ? — you 
of  all  men." 

"  It  is  a  trivial  matter,"  and  Mer- 
wyn sipped  his  coffee  in  a  thoughtful 
mood  quite  foreign  to  his  usually 
careless  manner,  Vernon  meanwhile 
sending  up  a  ring  of  smoke  that  cir- 
cled around  as  it  rose  till  it  was  lost 
in  the  air  far  up  towards  the  ceiling. 
He  watched  this,  and,  watching, 
waited  for  Merwyn  to  speak  further. 
Presently  Merwyn  replaced  his  cigar 
in  his  mouth  and  continued: 

"Yes,  just  a  series  of  incidents — 
that's  all;  but  somehow  they  im- 
pressed me  strangely.  It  was  some- 
thing like  a  week  ago  that  I  got  on 
a  Broadway  car  at  Twenty  Third 
Street  to  go  up  town.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  a  vacant  seat,  and  I  took 
it,but  I  had  not  occupied  it  many  min- 
utes when  a  young  woman,  rather 
handsome, and  rather  flashily  dressed, 
entered  the  car.  She  was  followed 
by  a  man  older  than  herself — thirty 
five,  perhaps.  I  arose  and  offered 
her  my  seat,  which  she  accepted, 
thanking  me  politely.  I  raised  my 
hat,  expecting  a  similar  act  on  the 
part  of  the  man  who  came  in  with 
her,  but  he  gave  no  recognition  of 
the  courtesy  I  had  shown.  *  I  thought 
he  was  her  escort,'  I  said  mentally, 
*but  I  was  doubtless  mistaken,'  and 


with  this  observation  I  dismissed 
him  from  my  mind.  The  car  rolled 
on,  and  my  thoughts  rolled  on  like- 
wise, speeding  a  thousand  times 
faster,  I  fancy,  than  the  slow  wheels 
beneath  my  feet.  But  presently  my 
attention  was  again  drawn  to  this 
man  by  his  paying  the  fare  of  the 
woman  who  entered  the  car  with 
him.  Beyond  this  nothing  had  oc- 
curred to  indicate  that  he  was  her 
escort.  He  stood  not  far  from  her, 
his  right  hand  resting  in  one  of 
the  straps  provided  for  the  less  for- 
tunate passengers.  I  looked  at  him 
more  critically  now,  but  had  hardly 
begun  the  study  of  his  face  when  a 
seat  beside  his  companion  was  va- 
cated, and  he  coolly  took  it,  without 
apparent  consideration  for  me,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  her  com- 
fort. *  It  is  fortunate  the  world  is 
not  made  up  of  such  as  he,'  I  said  to 
myself,  indignant  at  the  selfishness 
of  the  man.  They  both  left  the  car 
at  Forty  Seventh  Street,  and  I  went 
on  to  Fifty  Ninth,  where  I  put  on 
my  riding  suit  and  went  for  a  spin  in 
the  park." 

"  Simply  one  of  the  ill  bred  fellows 
one  meets  constantly  on  the  elevated 
and  surface  roads,"  remarked  Vernon, 
with  a  gesture  suggesting  that  it  was 
indeed  a  very  trivial  incident. 

"  Of  course  I  meet  ill  bred  fellows 
constantly  who  do  as  this  man  did, 
but  they  are  usually  of  the  coarser 
sort.  This  man  looked  and  was 
dressed  like  a  gentleman." 

"  Perhaps  he  had  a  motive  in  wish- 
ing to  avoid  the  appearance  of  being 
the  woman's  escort." 

"  Possibly,"  returned  Merwyn, 
turning  this  theory  over  in  his  mind. 
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"  Was  she  the  sort  of  woman  with 
whom  you  would  be  glad  to  have 
your  friends  see  you  in  a  public  con- 
veyance ? " 

Well,  hardly." 

"  That  solves  the  problem,  then, 
and  not  so  much  of  a  problem 
either,"  replied  Vernon,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders. 

"  I  told  you  that  it  was  a  trivial 
matter." 

"  Yes,  Merwyn,  so  you  did — an- 
other evidence  of  your  truthfulness," 
and  Vernon  smiled  cynically.  Mer- 
wyn's  cheeks  reddened,  but  he  hoped 
that  Vernon  had  not  noted  this.  He 
knocked  the  ashes  from  his  cigar 
and  gave  it  a  few  vigorous  puffs, 
making  it  glow.  Then  he  removed  it 
from  his  mouth  and  watched  the  red 
embers  fade  and  blacken,  debating, 
meanwhile,  with  himself  whether  he 
should  proceed  with  the  incidents 
that  he  had  started  to  tell.  He  finally 
resumed,  saying,  "  You  are  hardly 
sympathetic  enough  to  appreciate 
this  feeling.    You  are  so  cynical." 

**  But,  my  dear  boy,"  interrupted 
Vernon,  **  I  thought  from  your  seri- 
ous manner  that  you  had  something 
really  interesting  to  tell  me — some- 
thing so  weird  that  it  would  make 
my  blood  dance." 

"  No,  it  is  not  worth  the  telling  in 
that  sense — just  little  occurrences — 
coincidences,  if  you  please,  but 
infernally  odd,  if  merely  coinci- 
dences." 

**  Go  on,  and  let  me  judge  for  my- 
self." 

**  After  my  ride  in  the  park  I  dined 
at  Delmonico's  with  Bishop — you 
know  him,  the  man  who  put  through 
the  telephone  deal.  I  invited  him  to 
go  with  me  to  see  *The  Hub'  at  the 
Madison  Square.  We  went  to  the 
box  office  as  soon  as  we  had  finished 
dinner,  to  get  tickets.  There  was 
one  man  at  the  window  as  I  ap- 
proached. *  I  will  take  them,'  I  heard 
him  say,  and  the  ticket  agent  passed 
out  some  tickets.  The  man  took 
them  up  together  with  his  change, 
and  as  he  turned  half  round  to  pass 
from  behind  the  rail  I  saw  that  he 
was  the  same  fellow  for  whom  I  had 
conceived  the  sudden  feeling  of  re- 


pugnance in  the  afternoon.  It  was 
a  coincidence,  I  thought,  but  I  began 
to  feel  unreasonably  annoyed  at  the 
fellow  when  on  asking  for  two 
orchestra  chairs,  the  ticket  seller  re- 
plied that  he  had  just  sold  the  last  two 
seats  to  the  man  who  had  preceded 
me. 

"This  is  twice  you  ran  against 
him  in  one  day,  then,"  remarked 
Vernon,  with  growing  interest. 

"Yes,  twice,  and  on  the  next  day 
but  one  I  ran  against  him  again,  as 
you  put  it.  It  happened  in  this  way. 
I  took  an  early  morning  train,  leav- 
ing Jersey  City  somewhere  about 
five  o'clock,  for  Rocky  Heights,  a 
little  settlement  up  in  the  mountains 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania..  The  near- 
est railroad  station  to  Rocky  Heights 
is  Dalebury  on  the  Lehigh  Valley 
road.  Dalebury  is  one  of  those 
stations  where  a  train  stops  when- 
ever a  passenger  happens  to  wish  to 
get  off,  and  this  occurs  rarely,  I 
judge.  I  was  one  of  these  un- 
fortunates, however,  having  been 
ordered  to  Rocky  Heights  by  ihe 
chief  to  write  up  the  kidnaping  of  the 
Drummond  child.'* 

"So  that  was  your  report  in  the 
Metropolis — devilish  clever  work,  my 
boy,"  said  Vernon,  tossing  off  his 
creme  de  menthe.  "Yes,  as  good 
work  as  you  have  ever  done." 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  it — the  chief 
was  rather  pleased  with  it  too,  I  un- 
derstand. But  to  resume.  I  rode  in 
the  rear  car,  and  from  the  fact  that 
I  was  asleep  until  awakened  by  the 
conductor  I  was  not  the  first  man  to 
leave  the  train  at  Dalebury.  I 
stopped  to  ask  a  lounger  at  the 
station  how  far  it  was  to  Rocky 
Heights.  He  informed  me  that  it 
was  four  miles  and  a  half,  and  that 
no  regular  stage  ran  there.  'But  a 
man,'  said  he,  *  who  sometimes  takes 
folks  into  the  country  in  his  wagon 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  def>ot  now. 
Most  likely  you  can  get  him  to  take 
you  to  the  Heights.' 

"I  thanked  him  and  started  for 
the  man  with  the  wagon.  I  found 
him — found  that  he  had  just  started 
— was  three  rods  away,  perhaps,  and 
a  man  sat  beside  him.  I  called  to  him 
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to  stop.  He  stopped.  I  asked  him  if 
he  could  t^ke  me  to  Rocky  Heights. 

"  *  No,*  said  he,  *  I  have  to  take  this 
gentleman  to  Roslyn  Point.*  The 
passenger  looked  sharply  around, 
frowning  at  what  he  evidently  re- 
garded as  my  presumption.  It  was  the 
man  I  had  met  in  the  Broadway  car." 

**  This  is  indeed  growing  interest- 
ing," said  Vernon. 

"  But  that  was  not  the  last  time  I 
ran  up  against  him,"  replied  Mer- 
wyn.  ✓ 

"  Not  your  last !  "  exclaimed  Ver- 
non, now  beginning  to  feel  that  there 
was  something  weird  in  the  situation. 

**Yes,  we  ran  up  against  each 
other  last  night — you  see  I  hold  to 
your  way  of  expressing  it." 

"The  expression  seems  to  fit  the 
case." 

"  Perfectly;  and  I  have  had  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  collision  each  time 
so  far.  Last  night  was  no  exception. 
Merely  another  coincidence,  I  sup- 
pose. But  of  that  you  may  judge 
for  yourself.  You  know  the  Van 
Zantsof  Thirty  Seventh  Street.  I  met 
Miss  Van  Zant  last  fall  at  Lenox, 
and  became  rather  well  acquainted 
with  her.  She  invited  me  to  call 
when  she  returned  to  the  city,  and  I 
said  I  would  do  so,  but  never  made 
good  my  promise  until  last  night.  I 
had  previously  written  her  saying 
that  if  she  would  name  an  evening 
when  she  would  be  at  home  and  free 
from  engagements  I  would  be  most 
happy  to  call.  Last  evening  was 
fixed  upon,  and  I  presented  myself 
at  a  reasonably  early  hour.  Miss 
Van  Zant  was  quite  alone,  as  I  had 
expected  to  find  her.  She  looked 
very  pretty,  tastefully  gowned  in  a 
becoming  evening  dress  of  light  pink 
silk.  Half  an  hour  went  by — only 
half  an  hour,  but  a  delightful,  in- 
toxicating half  hour — when  the  door 
bell  rang.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  door 
bell  give  out  an  audacious,  impu- 
dent, nerve  grating  sound,  Vernon  ? 
If  you  have,  you  can  imagine  how 
that  bell  sounded  to  me.  I  would 
have  taken  my  oath  that  that  Broad- 
way car  fellow  had  pursued  me  even 
to  that  drawing  room.  1  knew  it 
was  he.    Nobody  else  could  ring  a 


bell  as  he  had  rung  that  one — an  un- 
canny ring  that  made  my  blood 
freeze.  The  butler  handed  Miss  Van 
Zant  a  card,  and  an  instant  later  the 
man  whose  name  it  bore  entered  our 
presence.  I  groaned  almost  audibly, 
I  fear.  He  advanced  to  Miss  Zant 
and  taking  her  hand  raised  it  high 
in  the  air,  and  at  that  altitude  shook 
it  in  the  most  approved  fashion  of 
all  idiocy.  His  bow  was'  something 
profound,  and  was  only  equaled  by 
the  exuberance  of  his  smile.  I  was 
quite  overwhelmed  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  actually  forgot  my  dislike 
for  him.  My  eyes  had  been  fixed  on 
him  with  the  curiosity  with  which  a 
child  watches  the  circus  clown. 
*  Mr.  Merwyn,'  said  Miss  Van  Zant, 
Met  me  present  my  friend,  Mr. 
Faulkner  Ruddington.*  I  extended 
my  hand  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
there  was  something  in  that  touch 
that  made  me  recoil  from  the  man. 
He  had  the  better  of  me  this  time, 
as  usual.  As  my  call  began  first  it 
had  to  end  first,  and  I  terminated  it 
at  once,  excusing  myself  as  politely 
as  I  could." 

AA/^HO  is  this  fellow — Merwyn, 
^  ^  did  you  call  him  ?  "  asked 
Ruddington  when  the  other  had 
passed  from  the  room. 

Miss  Van  Zant  looked  up,  surprised 
at  the  form  of  inquiry,  but  answered 
after  an  instant's  pause,  "  Yes,  he  is 
Tom  Merwyn,  a  journalist." 

"  Oh  !  "  was  the  response. 

**Have  you  never  met  him  be- 
fore?" 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  until  tonight." 

There  was  a  peculiar  emphasis 
on  the  word  pleasure  that  Miss  Van 
Zant  was  quick  to  notice. 

"  You  make  me  think  you  know  of 
somethingagainst  him,Mr.  Rudding- 
ton," she  replied  anxiously. 

"  I  judge  simply  on  general  princi- 
ples, and  these  journalists — well, 
they  are  not  the  sort  of  men  that 
interest  me — Bohemians  and  all  that, 
you  know." 

But  I  have  found  Mr.  Merwyn 
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delightfully  interesting.  If  he  is  a 
Bohemian,  he  is  an  awfully  jolly  one 
— talks  so  well  and  writes  the  clever- 
est things.  And  besides  he  is  a 
Yale  man  and  a  Bones  man,  too — 
think  of  that." 

"A  Bones  man?"  echoed  Rud- 
dington  looking  very  blank  when 
Miss  Van  Zant  had  added  her  crown- 
ing tribute  to  Merwyn. 

"  Yes,  a  Bones  man,"  and  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  enthusiasm,  for  to  her 
a  Yale  man  was  a  paragon,  but  to  be 
a  Bones  man  was  to  be  at  the  top 
notch  of  all  top  notchery. 

**  Ah,  indeed,  a  Bones  man,  is  he  ?  " 
replied  Ruddington  with  a  silly 
little  laugh,  wondering  what  in  the 
name  of  his  satanic  majesty  a  Bones 
man  might  be.  '*  And  to  think  that 
he  should  have  made  nothing  better 
of  himself  than  a  newspaper  re- 
porter," he  added,  with  precipitate 
haste  to  get  away  from  so  dangerous 
a  topic. 

"  Yes,  I  think  myself  he  ought  to 
have  gone  into  law,  but  I  don't  know 
— perhaps  he  will  do  better  in  journ- 
alism. A  lot  of  college  fellows  are 
on  New  York  papers  now,  and  just 
think  how  journalists  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  places  of 
honor — foreign  missions  and  the 
like." 

Ruddington  felt  that  this  topic, 
too,  was  taking  a  dangerous  turn,  for 
he  had  not  wasted  his  time  on  keep- 
ing informed  as  to  who  represented 
this  government  in  Paris  or  at  any 
other  foreign  post. 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  I  am  prejudiced," 
he  went  on,  feeling  his  way  to  safer 
ground.  "  Yes,  perhaps  I  am,  but 
then  a  man  has  his  own  way  of  look- 
ing at  things.  I  like  to  see  a  man 
have  ideas  of  his  own,  you  know.  I 
have  mine,  and  I  always  say.  what  I 
think.  Perhaps  I  should  have  made 
an  exception  in  the  case  of  this  fel- 
low Merwyn.  You  see  I  didn't  know 
he  was  a  Bones  man.  That  of  course 
makes  a  difference,  all  the  difference 
in  the  world.  But  then,  you  know, 
I  am  pretty  careful  about  my  asso- 
ciates, any  way — never  take  up  with 
a  fellow  unless  I  know  something 
about  him — what  his  family  is,  his 


position,  and  so  forth.  I  tell  you 
what  it  is,  a  man  in  my  position  can't 
be  too  careful.  Not  that  I  am  afraid 
of  losing  caste ;  but  then  you  see  it 
saves  a  deuce  of  a  lot  of  trouble,  and 
one  of  my  mottoes  is  to  get  along 
without  friction — a  man  lives  so 
much  longer,  don't  you  know,  and 
keeps  his  youth,  too.  Of  course  now 
I  know  that  Merwyn  is  a  Bones  man 
I  shall  think  differently  of  him.  But 
even  now  if  I  was  to  ask  myself  what 
his  family  is  I  couldn't  say — you 
couldn't  say— and  I  don't  know  any 
Merwyns  in  my  set." 

"  No,  he  is  not  in  your  set,  Mr. 
Ruddington,"  replied  Miss  Van  Zant. 
"  He  is  a  busy  man." 

Ruddington  looked  up  quickly, 
but  Miss  Van  Zant  had  dropped  her 
eyes.  He  felt,  though,  that  there  was 
satire  in  her  remark,  and  accordingly 
tacked  with  much  haste.  But  he  did 
not  get  on  to  his  satisfaction  and 
very  soon  bid  Miss  Van  Zant  good 
night. 

**  Curse  that  fellow  Merwyn,"  he 
muttered  on  reaching  the  sidewalk. 
"  He  has  spoiled  this  evening  for  me 
and  spoiled  my  chances  with  that 
girl,  too.  I  made  an  ass  of  myself, 
that  is  what  I  did.  I  knew  I  was 
making  an  ass  of  myself  all  the  time, 
but  couldn't  help  it.  And  she  was 
making  fun  of  me,  and  I  felt  it 
all  the  time — talking  about  the  Bones 
men  and  all  that  rot  just  purposely 
to  place  me  at  disadvantage,  and  all 
on  account  of  that  cursed  Merwyn — 
a  miserable  reporter  at  best.  The 
idea,  and  a  girl  in  her  position  ! " 

Ruddington  had  turned  down 
Fifth  Avenue  and  in  a  little  time 
reached  his  room — a  small,  cheerless 
apartment  in  the  fourth  story  of  a 
house  about  midway  between  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Avenues. 

*'  I  don't  know  what  I  came  here 
for,"  he  snarled  out  spitefully,  hav- 
ing thrown  himself  into  a  chair  with 
hat  and  top  coat  on.  "This  is  a 
miserable  life,"  he  broke  out  after 
another  pause,  shivering  from  the 
cold,  for  his  room  was  without  heat. 
•*  A  miserable  life  and  a  miserable 
way  to  live  it.  I'm  sick  and  tired  of 
the  whole  thing — this  mean  attic 
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room  and  only  half  a  valet — a  nice 
way  for  a  gentleman  to  live — yes, 
only  half  a  valet — too  poor  to  have  a 
whole  one  to  myself.  A  dozen  times," 
he  continued,  sighing  now  and  again 
and  shivering  more  frequently,  "  yes 
a  dozen  times,  I  have  almost  won, 
but  some  cursed  thing  has  happened 
every  time  to  make  the  girl  change 
her  mind  just  as  I  am  sure  it  has 
happened  now  with  this  one.  I  never 
had  any  luck,  any  way.  I  wish  I  had 
never  gone  into  this  gentleman  busi- 
ness. It's  just  smile  and  smirk  and 
be  polite,  and  say  sweet  things  and 
wait  on  people  when  I  feel  like 
smashing  things — like  blowing  up  all 
this  devilish  gentleman  business — 
this  cold,  cheerless  starvation — this 
rank  sham,  putting-on-airs  sort  of  a 
life.  No,  I  never  did  have  any  luck 
— not  the  same  as  other  fellows  have 
it.  There  is  Jack  Riddles,"  and 
Ruddington  turned  up  his  nose, 
"  yes,  he  has  as  good  as  bagged  the 
game,  and  what  is  there  to  Jack  Rid- 
dles, any  way  ?  He  is  poorer  than  I 
am,  if  anything — shares  my  valet 
with  me — not  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  a  year,  and  I  have  two 
thousand  lacking  a  hundred  or  so. 
But  he  has  been  accepted  and  she  is 
very  rich,  they  say.  Won't  Jack 
Riddles  swell  when  he  gets  hold  of 
her  money  ?  No  more  half  valet 
business  for  him.  But  who  will  take 
his  half  of  my  valet,  I  wonder!  I 
can't  keep  a  whole  valet,  and  I  can't 
get  along  without  one — get  along 
without  a  valet ! "  He  repeated 
the  words  with  a  shudder.  "Oh 
no,  no^  what  would  my  set  think  of 
me  without  a  valet?"  And  Rud- 
dington buried  his  head  in  his  hands 
and  thought  and  thought.  The  clock 
ticked  steadily  on  and  he  seemed  to 
shrivel,  to  shrink  within  himself,  as 
he  drew  his  coat  more  tightly  about 
him. 

"  Yes,  Jack  Riddles  has  won  this 
time,"  he  repeated  to  himself  softly, 
and  she  is  very  rich — ^Jack  will  be 
very  rich,  and  I — well,  I  am  to  be  his 
best  man." 

Ruddington  was  in  better  spirits 
the  following  morning.  He  break- 
fasted with  the  prospective  bride- 


groom at  Delmonico's,  at  the  usual 
hour,  eleven  o'clock. 

"  I  shall  miss  you.  Jack,"  he  said, 
helping  Riddles  to  a  portion  of  oat- 
meal, "  and  I  don't  quite  know  how 
I  shall  manage  it  when  you  have 
gone  off." 

"  I  shall  miss  you,  too,  old  man," 
answered  Riddles  absent  mindedly. 
"  Yes,  miss  you,"  he  continued  after 
a  pause,  with  a  far  away  look  in 
his  eyes.  "Of  course  I  shall,  but 
then  you  will  be  going  off  yourself 
soon,  I  suppose." 

Ruddington  shook  his  head  dubi- 
ously. 

"  I  hope  that  the  Van  Zant  claim 
is  panning  out  to  your  satisfaction." 

"  No,  it  is  not  panning  out  at  all 
satisfactorily." 

"  I'm  sorry,  old  man,  indeed  I  am," 
answered  Riddles.  "  She  is  a  stun- 
ning girl,  and  as  for  money — well, 
you  couldn't  ask  for  anything  better." 

"  Oh,  that  part  is  all  right,  but- 
well,  you  know  I  think  she  is  in- 
terested in  somebody  else — a  journa- 
list." 

"  A  journalist !  "  exclaimed  Rid- 
dles contemptuously. 

"  Yes,  and  only  a  reporter  at  that 
— on  the  Metropolis^ 

"  Well,  if  that  is  the  sort  of  girl 
she  is,  you  are  in  luck,  old  man — 
yes,  positively  in  luck.  Why,  you 
can't  afford  to  throw  yourself  away, 
don't  you  know,  on  any  such  girl.  I 
wouldn't  have  done  it  myself,  not 
even  when  things  went  hardest  with 
me,  but — not  so  much,  old  man,  not 
so  much.  You  will  rob  yourself," 
exclaimed  Riddles,  the  remark 
brought  out  by  Ruddington's  gener- 
ous division  of  a  diminutive  shad 
roe. 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,  abundance  here, 
and  besides  you  know  I  am  a  light 
eater,"  replied  Ruddington,  serving 
himself  with  the  remaining  portion. 

At  this  juncture  the  valet  sup- 
ported mutually  by  the  two  men  ar- 
rived in  all  the  professional  glory  of 
his  vocation.  It  was  a  phase  of  their 
lives  to  receive  letters  while  break- 
fasting at  Delmonico's,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  valet's  duties  to  bring 
them  at  a  certain  time  each  morning. 
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If  the  mail  brought  no  genuine  com- 
munications, then  the  deficiency  had 
to  be  supplied  by  means  of  home 
made  substitutes.  Letters  of  some 
sort  Riddles  and  Ruddington  must 
have.  The  receipt  of  their  letters 
was  as  much  a  part  of  their  break- 
fast as  the  cigarettes,  a  course  that 
could  by  no  means  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  letters  were  read,  the  valet 
dispatched  on  missions,  actual  or 
bogus,  the  coffee  drunk,  the  cigar- 
ettes smoked,  and  breakfast  was  over 
for  these  two.  But  they  lingered  at 
the  table  and  talked — lingered  longer 
than  was  their  custom,  to  discuss  the 
great  event  ahead — great  for  Jack 
Riddles,  in  that  it  would  lift  him 
from  poverty  to  a  position  of  wealth  ; 
great  for  Faulkner  Ruddington  in  a 
way,  for  to  be  best  man  at  so  notable 
a  social  event  was  a  triumph  that 
filled  his  little  soul  with  vain  pride. 
But  it  meant  more  to  Ruddington 
than  this — more  than  anything  in 
his  whole  previous  life,  for  it  was  at 
the  marriage  rehearsal  that  he  met 
Eleanor  Clayson.  Ruddington  had 
met  thousands  of  girls  before.  It  had 
been  his  life  work  to  meet  girls  and 
to  pay  court  to  them.  He  had  met 
handsomer  girls  than  she,  more 
dashing  girls,  girls  who  talked  better, 
and  girls  better  trained  in  social 
arts,  but  never  had  he  met  one  who 
impressed  him  as  did  Eleanor  Clay- 
son. 

"Mabel  is  my  dearest,  dearest 
friend,"  said  Eleanor.  Ruddington 
was  walking  with  her  up  the  aisle 
toward  the  altar,  where  the  bridal 
party  were  assembling. 

"And  Jack  Riddles  is  my  dearest 
friend,"  returned  Ruddington,  exert- 
ing himself  to  be  particularly  fascin- 
ating. "  So  you  see  we  shall  each 
sustain  a  loss  by  this  marriage." 

"Isn't  it  mean? — and  to  think 
Mabel  and  I  have  been  just  insepar- 
able ! " 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  is  mean  myself.  I 
really  don't  know  what  I  shall  do 
without  Jack — occupied  adjoining 
apartments,  took  our  meals  together 
and  all  that,  you  know." 

Ruddington  omitted  to  mention 


the  copartnership  arrangement  for 
the  services  of  their  valet. 

"Pm  so  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Rudding- 
ton— you  will  be  very  lonely,  I  am 
sure,"  and  she  turned  her  sweet  face 
towards  his  with  a  pretty  look  of  sym- 
pathy that  made  his  heart  beat  faster. 

"Yes,  awfully  lonely  without  Jack, 
dear  ffellow ;  but  there  is  one  com- 
pensation in  giving  him  up,"  said 
Ruddington,  inclining  his  head  to- 
wards hers  and  speaking  softly  in  a 
confidential  manner.  "  Yes,  one,  and 
can  you  guess  what  that  is,  I 
wonder?" 

*'  I  really  can't  imagine — you  see  I 
have  known  you  for  such  a  little  time.  '* 

"  But  if  you  were  to  try  very  hard 
I'm  sure  you  could  guess." 

"  No,  I  am  afraid  I  couldn't  if  I 
were  to  try  ever  so  hard — unless,  un- 
less you  too  are  going  to  get  married^ 
Mr.  Ruddington  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed,  nothing  of  that 
sort — has  something  to  do  with  you." 

"  With  me  ! "  replied  Eleanor,  and 
the  color  in  her  cheeks  brightened, 
making  her  prettier  and  sweeter 
than  before. 

"  Yes,  with  you,  my  meeting  you 
is  the  compensation,"  and  Rudding- 
ton glowed  with  an  expression  de- 
signed to  impress  her  with  the  depth 
of  his  admiration. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Ruddington,  you  are  too 
complimentary." 

"  No,  Miss  Clayson,  I  couldn't  be 
too  complimentary  to  you,"  and 
Ruddington  spoke  now  seriously,  im- 
pressively. 

"This  is  very  delightful  to  hear, 
but  I  am  sure  you  are  flattering  me," 
protested  Eleanor,  pleased  neverthe- 
less. 

Eleanor  Clayson  was  very  young. 
She  had  not  yet  seen  enough  of  so- 
ciety men  to  understand  them  fully 
— to  know  how  little  sweet  words 
from  their  lips  meant.  She  had  been 
little  in  society.  Her  home  was  in 
the  country,  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  York  State,  where  social  mat- 
ters were  not  the  chief  consideration 
of  life  even  in  a  family  so  wealthy  as 
hers.  Raymond  T.  Clayson,  her 
father,  had  some  hard  headed,  com- 
mon sense  ideas  of  life,  which  he  had 
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inherited,  together  with  a  consider- 
able property,  from  his  father,  a 
sterling  old  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  Mr.  Clayson  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  print- 
ing papers  from  wood  pulp.  Having 
abundant  means  at  his  command, 
and  withal  being  a  bold,  aggressive 
man  of  sound  business  judgment,  he 
had  amassed  a  great  fortune  which 
some  day,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  would  fall  to  Eleanor,  his  only 
child. 

"My  only  hope  of  keeping  this 
property  in  the  family  is  that  Elean- 
or shall  marry  a  man  who  can  fill 
my  place,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
walked  one  day  along  the  river  front 
and  surveyed  with  pride  his  long  line 
of  pulp  and  paper  mills,  the  product 
of  his  own  genius  and  enterprise. 
"  Yes,  it  all  rests  with  Eleanor  now, 
and  she  is  an  attractive  girl  and  a 
good  girl.  She  ought  to  do  well, 
Eleanor  had,  and  I'll  do  well  by  him, 
Eleanor's  husband,  if  he  is  a  man — 
yes,  if  he  is  a  man."  His  face  darken- 
ed and  he  turned  away,  troubled. 
As  he  walked  on  towards  his  count- 
ing room  he  continued  softly,  "I 
hope  he  will  be  a  man.  It  would 
break  my  heart  to  see  this  property 
go  out  of  the  family,"  and  he  turned 
once  more  for  another  proud  glance 
at  his  possessions,  the  chief  industry 
of  the  town,  of  which  he  was  the 
leading  citizen. 

Eleanor  Clayson  and  Mabel  Tol- 
man  had  passed  three  years  together 
at  Forrestville,  on  the  Hudson. 
They  entered  the  school  there  at  the 
same  time,  and  at  once  became  fast 
friends.  Together  they  worked 
through  the  hours  of  study ;  to- 
gether they  passed  the  hours  of  play, 
growing  fonder  and  fonder  of  each 
other  as  the  weeks  and  the  months 
and  the  years  rolled  by.  They  had 
graduated  nine  months  before,  each 
declaring  that  she  could  not  live 
without  the  other.  It  was  hard  to 
turn  their  backs  on  the  old  school 
where  they  had  been  so  happy, 
knowing  that  it  would  never  again 
be  their  home — that  their  room  and 
their  places  were  to  be  taken  by 
others  in  whom  they  felt  no  interest 


— whom  they  did  not  even  know.  It 
was  harder  yet  to  bid  good  by  to  the 
teachers,  some  of  whom  they  loved 
dearly.  It  was  no  less  painful  to  say 
farewell  to  their  school  companions, 
many  of  whom  perhaps  they  would 
never  see  again,  charming  girls  now 
grown  to  womanhood,  whose  homes 
were  scattered  from  the  East  all  the 
way  to  the  far  West.  This  was  indeed 
hard,  but  hardest  of  all  to  Eleanor 
and  Mabel  was  their  own  separa- 
tion, each  going  to  their  own  home 
with  a  heavy  heart.  The  light  had 
gone  out  of  the  world,  and  a  greater 
sorrow  than  these  two  girls  had  ever 
known  was  upon  them. 

But  they  had  promised  to  be  with 
each  other  in  a  few  weeks,  when 
they  would  spend  the  summer  to- 
gether, and  then  life  would  begin 
again  and  they  would  live  over  the 
old  happy  days  of  the  past.  It  was 
this  thought  that  enabled  them  to 
bear  the  pain  of  separation,  so  great 
was  their  love  for  each  other.  The 
weeks  came  and  went,  and  the  sum- 
mer was  gone,  and  Mabel  and 
Eleanor  had  not  seen  each  other. 
And  the  fall  was  well  advanced  now, 
and  still  they  had  not  met.  Mabel 
was  in  Europe,  whither  she  had 
gone  with  her  parents.  She  loved 
Eleanor  still,  but  her  love  was  as  the 
love  of  a  betrothed  widow  for  a  dead 
husband. 

Mabel  was  engaged. 

Jack  Riddles  had  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope on  the  same  steamer  with  the 
Tolmans.  Mabel  was  stylish  and 
rather  pretty.  Her  father  was  rich. 
Riddles  met  her  and  devoted  himself 
to  her.  She  still  mourned  the  ab- 
sence of  Eleanor  and  was  unhappy. 
Europe  had  no  attractions  for  her. 
She  wanted  instead  to  be  with 
Eleanor  in  the  country,  as  they  had 
promised  each  other.  Gradually, 
however.  Riddles  interested  her. 
They  were  much  together  on  the 
way  over — they  were  much  together 
while  there.  Riddles  was  a  good 
looking  fellow  and  well  trained  in  all 
social  arts.  He  wooed  to  win,  and 
he  won.  Mabel  loved  him  and  the 
sorrow  of  her  heart  was  gone.  The 
world  was  bright  again  to  her,  but 
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in  Eleanor's  life  there  was  a  vacuum 
not  yet  filled. 

III. 

tTLEANOR  CLAYSON  was  to  be 
'  Mabel's  maid  of  honor.  She 
had  come  a  week  before  the  day  set 
for  the  wedding,  to  visit  her  friend. 
It  was  their  first  meeting  since  the 
far  off  separation  that  had  wrung 
their  hearts,  when  they  felt  that  life 
without  each  other's  presence  would 
be  a  dreary,  cheerless  monotony. 
Their  reunion  was  something  to  re- 
fresh the  soul  of  a  cynic — to  kindle 
anew  in  his  dull  heart  a  blaze  of  en- 
thusiasm, warming  it  into  sympathy 
and  love.  Eleanor  was  happy  again. 
Mabel  was  radiantly  happy.  The 
old  days  were  gone  over,  and  the 
story  of  Mabel's  love  was  rehearsed 
again  and  again.  The  old  days  in- 
terested them  less  than  they  had  ex- 
pected. The  new  love  interested 
them  more.  Mabel  thought  of  little 
else.  **  Oh,  I  am  so  happy,  dear," 
she  had  said  to  Eleanor  for  the  thou- 
sandth time,  kissing  her  with  con- 
suming love;  "so  happy,  and  I  do 
love  Jack  so— -dear,  sweet  Jack!  " 

And  Eleanor  kissed  Mabel  and  they 
cried  in  each  other's  arms  with  joy 
tears  that  they  could  not  repress — 
did  not  want  to  repress.  And  thus 
the  conversation  ran,  Mabel  growing 
happier  and  more  radiant  as  the 
eventful  day  drew  nearer.  But 
Eleanor,  now  that  the  first  excite- 
ment of  the  reunion  was  over,  be- 
came less  cheerful,  even  sad  at  times, 
and  her  sadness  was  one  that  Mabel 
could  not  understand,  for  to  her  the 
whole  world  was  bright  and  gay  and 
sunny.  There  were  no  clouds  any- 
where— no  misery,  no  sadness — noth- 
ing but  one  delirious  ecstasy  of  ab- 
sorbing love.  Eleanor  knew  nothing 
of  such  love  as  this,  and  her  heart 
craved  something,  she  knew  not 
what.  The  love  of  Mabel  had  not  sat- 
isfied the  longing  as  she  had  thought 
it  would.  "  Perhaps  it  is  because 
Mabel  cares  so  much  for  Jack,"  she 
reasoned  with  herself.  "  But  she 
loves  me  too.  It  doesn't  seehi  the 
same,  though — not  just  the  same  as 


the  love  of  the  old  school  days  when 
we  were  so  liappy»  Mabel  and  I.'* 

The  disappointment  was  keen  to 
Eleanor,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
struggle  that  she  hid  her  sorrow 
from  Mabel.  To  be  so  enveloped  in 
the  overcharged  atmosphere  of  love 
as  Eleanor  was,  and  to  feel  that  none 
of  it  entered  her  own  starving  heart, 
though  she  knew  not  of  her  starva- 
tion, was  a  sensation  so  depressing, 
so  indefinable,  as  to  crush  the  girl's 
spirits  and  make  her  wish  herself 
anywhere  but  there,  where  her  soul 
was  not  attuned  to  the  surrounding 
merriment.  The  reaction  from  the 
joy  of  the  reunion  with  Mabel  had 
come  to  Eleanor,  and  it  had  driven 
out,  it  seemed  to  her,  all  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  life.  She  had  never  felt 
the  sense  of  loneliness  so  keenly  as 
she  felt  it  now — not  even  at  the  time 
of  the  old  parting  from  Mabel  when 
her  school  life  had  ended  forever. 

It  is  a  healthful  experience  some- 
times to  get  far  down  in  the  valley — 
down  where  the  foundation  beneath 
one's  feet  is  so  deep  and  so  hard 
that  he  can  sink  no  lower.  The  sen- 
sation is  depressing,  to  be  sure,  often 
sickening,  if  he  be  accustomed  to 
the  heights  where  the  air  is  clear  and 
exhilaratinjr.  But  gradually  he  ad- 
justs himself  to  the  new  situation, 
and  sooner  or  later  finds  a  relief  in 
the  feeling  that  he  can  drop  no 
further — that  any  change  with  him 
must  tend  upward,  as  he  already 
stands  on  the  very  bed  rock  of  life. 
One  of  the  marvelous  things  about 
human  nature  is  the  readiness  with 
which  it  can  adapt  itself  to  new  con- 
ditions, A  shadow,  a  sorrow,  then 
a  little  light,  and  presently  the  cur- 
tains of  the  heart  are  drawn  back  and 
the  sun  fills  all  its  chambers  with 
gladness  and  joy. 

Eleanor  had  fallen  from  the  heights 
to  the  valley,  and  deep  and  sudden 
was  her  fall.  But  it  was  good  for 
her,  for  her  feet  had  never  touched 
foundation  like  this  before.  There 
was  no  yielding  anywhere — nothing 
but  a  bare,  stern  substratum,  and 
she  wished  that  she  might  die. 

Mabel,  meanwhile,  talked  on  of 
love  and  looked  the  love  she  talked. 
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Eleanor  wondered  how  she  could  be 
so  happy.  But  the  theme  began  to 
interest  her,  after  a  time,  and  soon 
possessed  a  subtle  charm. 

"You  will  think  me  very  silly, 
dear,  talking  so  much  of  Jack,"  said 
Mabel.  "I  know  you  will,  but  I 
can't  help  it — I  do  love  him  so." 

"  No,  oh  no,  don't  think  that,  for  I 
do  like  to  have  you  tell  me  all  about 
it.  It  is  all  so  new  to  me,  you  know, 
and  so  strange." 

"  It  is  strange,  isn't  it  ?  I  would 
never  have  believed  that  I  could  care 
for  a  man  as  I  care  for  Jack." 

"  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  of 
you,  either,"  answered  Eleanor 
dreamily.  "  No,  you  were  not  a  bit 
this  way  in  the  old  days." 

"  But  that  was  before  I  had  met 
Jack,  you  know,  dear." 

Eleanor  had  not  seen  Riddles  yet, 
and  tried  to  picture  to  herself  the 
sort  of  man  he  was.  Mabel  had 
talked  so  much  of  him  that  she  be- 
gan to  feel  a  strange  interest  in  him 
— began  to  wonder  if  she  could  care 
for  him  as  Mabel  cared  forhim,  were 
anything  to  happen  even  now  to 
break  off  the  engagement.  The 
thought  made  her  flush  with  a  guilty 
feeling,  and  she  kissed  Mabel  en- 
dearingly to  assure  herself  that  she 
was  not  the  selfish  creature  that  that 
fancy  made  her  seem.  But  her 
thoughts  were  filled  with  love  now — 
and  with  the  mental  pictures  she  had 
formed  of  Jack,  wondering  if  there 
were  any  other  man  for  whom  a  girl 
could  care  as  Mabel  cared  for  him. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  she  met 
Ruddington, — Jack's  dearest  friend, 
and  he  was  to  be  best  man  and  she 
was  to  be  maid  of  honor.  How  odd 
it  all  seemed  to  her,  and  what  a 
clever  man  Mr.  Ruddington  really 
was — next  to  Jack  himself  the  nicest 
man  she  had  ever  met. 

When  the  experimental  ceremony 
was  over  it  was  Ruddington  who 
helped  her  on  with  her  wraps,  it 
was  Ruddington  who  walked  out 
of  the  church  with  her,  it  was 
Ruddington  who  handed  her  into 
the  carriage,  following  her  him- 
self. And  how  delightfully  he  talked 
on  the  way  home.    She  was  quite 


sure  now  that  even  Jack  could  not 
say  such  pleasing  things — so  clever 
and  so  much  to  the  point. 

The  party  had  all  repaired  to 
Mabel's  home,  where  they  sat  down 
to  a  prenuptial  supper,  and  Rud- 
dington was  placed  beside  Eleanor 
and  Eleanor  .was  happy.  He  felt 
that  he  had  made  an  exceptionally 
gratifying  impression  already,  and 
his  efforts  to  fascinate  her  were  re- 
doubled. Never  did  Ruddington 
strive  harder  to  entertain,  to  amuse, 
to  win,  than  on  that  night.  His  old 
jokes  were  new  to  Eleanor.  His 
manner  was  interesting,  his  flattery 
effective,  his  arts  tellinc^.  He  talked 
of  the  theater,  of  the  opera,  of 
society,  and  of  the  latest  fads. 
Eleanor  listened,  wondered,  warmed, 
and  felt  that  she  had  never  known 
before  how  charmingly  entertaining 
a  man  could  be.  It  was  evident  to 
Mabel  that  Ruddington  had  made 
an  impression,  and  she  was  glad. 
Her  own  heart  was  so  full  of  love 
that  she  wanted  all  the  world  to  love 
and  be  loved,  but  especially  she  de- 
sired this  for  Eleanor. 

IV. 

'T*  HE  wedding  ceremony  was  over, 
and  Ruddington  walked 
proudly  down  the  aisle  with  Eleanor, 
behind  the  bride  and  groom.  It  was 
the  great  event  in  his  life.  His  own 
self  appreciation,  never  over  modest, 
was  at  this  instant  a  consuming 
flame  of  admiration.  His  head  was 
very  high  and  in  his  step  there  were 
joy  and  vanity,  a  lightness  of  soul,  a 
bubbling  of  spirits  that  would  fur- 
nish a  theme  for  a  painter.  He 
caught  glances  of  familiar  faces  on 
either  side  of  him— envious  faces,  it 
seemed  to  him,  and  this  envy  was  his 
glory. 

"  How  lovely  Mabel  looked ! " 
whispered  Eleanor  nervously  when 
they  had  reached  the  vestibule  door. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied  in  equally  soft 
tones,  inclining  his  head  towards 
hers ;  "  she  would  have  looked  far 
lovelier,  though,  but  for  the  contrast 
with  her  charming  maid  of  honor." 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  say  that,"  re- 
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plied  Eleanor,  the  flush  on  her  cheek 
growing  brighter. 

"  But  I  must,"  persisted  Rud- 
dington.  "  You  were  a  dream,  a 
poem." 

"  It  isn't  fair  to  flatter  me  in  this 
way,  Mr.  Ruddington." 

"  Indeed  it  is — only  justice  to  you 
— everybody  admires  you — I  could 
see  it — you  must  have  seen  it — all 
eyes  were  on  you,  and  how  well  you 
went  through  with  it  all !  " 

Eleanor's  heart  throbbed  with 
quickened  beat. 

"  Did  I — did  I  really  get  through 
all  right?"  she  stammered. 

"  Superbly,"  answered  Ruddington 
feverishly.  "  You  were  grace  itself 
— the  most  charming  maid  of  honor 
I  have  ever  seen," 

"  But  I  was  so  frightened,  I  must 
have  shown  it — I  know  I  must." 

"  No,  indeed,  you  did  not — just 
enough  agitation  to  add  a  charm  and 
sweetness  that  won  everybody's  heart 
— won  my  heart.  Miss  Clayson." 

At  the  reception  Ruddington's  time 
was  so  taken  up  by  his  duties  that  he 
saw  little  of  Eleanor — but  at  supper 
he  was  again  beside  her,  and  again 
brought  to  bear  his  insidious  arts  of 
flattery.  That  night  Eleanor  went 
home  with  Grace  Hammond,  with 
whom  she  had  promised  to  spend  a 
couple  of  weeks.  Grace  was  also  a 
Forrestville  girl.  Eleanor's  heart  was 
very  light.  She  talked  in  an  erratic, 
ecstatic  way  to  Grace,  kissing  her 
hysterically.  But  Ruddington  was 
in  her  thoughts.  She  saw  him  at  the 
altar  again  as  he  entered  with  the 
groom,  tall  and  handsome — saw  him 
walking  down  the  aisle  with  her,  and 
how  proud  and  aristocratic  he  looked 
— felt  his  warm  breath  on  her  cheek 
as  he  bent  his  head  towards  hers  to 
speak  soft  words  intended  for  her 
ear  only — listened  again  to  the  com- 
pliments he  had  paid  her,  to  the  as- 
surances of  her  beauty,  to  all  the 
sweet  nothings  he  had  said  to  her  at 
supper — to  his  bidding  her  good 
night,  his  look  of  admiration,  his 
pressure  of  her  hand,  and  she  could 
feel  it  even  now  thrilling  her  whole 
soul  with  a  joy  such  as  she  had  never 
known  before. 


9  OF  HONOR. 

The  next  afternoon  Ruddington 
took  Eleanor  and  Grace  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art,  where 
they  spent  a  couple  of  hours  look- 
ing at  pictures  and  statuary.  Rud- 
dington talked  wisely  of  the  paint- 
ings, criticising  them  freely,  when  he 
had  made  sure  that  neither .  Grace 
nor  Eleanor  was  anything  of  an  art 
critic.  He  liked  the  coloring  of  this 
and  the  pose  of  that  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  another.  Some  were  atro- 
cious, without  artistic  feeling — were 
in  bad  drawing,  and  the  handling 
was  so  crude.  In  others  the  technique 
was  bad — not  action  enough.  "The 
realistic  school  has  gone  by,"  he 
said.  "  My  own  taste,"  he  continued, 
"  is  the  impressionist  style — it's  mod- 
ern, you  know — doesn't  weary  the 
eye  so — free  from  all  the  little  details 
characteristic  of  the  old  school.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  the  realistic 
style  belongs  to  the  age  of  stage 
coaches — not  to  this  age  of  steam 
railroads  and  electricity." 

"Isn't  he  clever?"  said  Eleanor, 
her  eyes  following  him  eagerly  as  he 
strode  down  the  street.  Grace  and 
she  were  waiting  on  the  stoop  for 
the  bell  to  be  answered. 

"Yes,  he  talks  very  well,  and 
seems  to  know  so  much  about  art," 
answered  Grace. 

"  I  had  no  idea  he  had  such  a 
knowledge  of  paintings,  but  Jack 
Riddles  told  me  he  was  awfully 
clever,  and  said  that  his  only  regret 
at  getting  married  was  that  he  should 
see  less  of  Mr.  Ruddington.  You 
know  they  were  like  brothers — poor 
fellow,  he  must  miss  Jack  so  much." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Riddles  has  Mabel  to 
comfort  him." 

"  And  Mr.  Ruddington  has  nobody, 
and  he  lives  alone  in  an  apartment, 
too,  with  only  a  valet — how  lonely  it 
must  be." 

"  I  should  think  it  would  be  horri- 
bly lonely,  but  you  know  the  men 
seem  to  like  living  that  sort  of  life." 

"Mr.  Ruddington  doesn't — he  told 
me  so." 

"  Oh,  we  enjoyed  the  museum  so 
much,  mama,"  said  Grace,  throwing 
herself  wearily  into  a  chair.  "Just 
tired  standing,  that's  all." 
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"It  was  perfectly  lovely,"  added 
Eleanor,  and  then  the  two  girls  told 
all  about  the  pictures  and  what  Rud- 
dington  had  said  of  them  and  of  art 
in  general.  They  were  so  enthusias- 
tic that  Mrs.  Hammond  became 
anxious  to  meet  Ruddington  herself, 
thinking  that,  as  Eleanor  assured 
her,  he  must  indeed  be  a  clever  man. 
And  thus  the  way  was  made  easy 
for  Ruddington  to  see  more  of 
Eleanor  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  done  during  her  visit  at  the 
Hammonds*. 

V. 

'*  TTHIS  is  awfully  jolly,"  said  Mar- 
garet  Van  Zant,  glancing 
hurriedly  over  a  note  that  awaited 
her  on  the  breakfast  table,  "  and  so 
nice  of  him — just  listen,  mama;" 
and  she  read  aloud: 

My  Dear  Miss  Van  Zant: 

Here  is  a  surprise  for  you.  I  have  been 
ordered  to  England  to  take  the  place  of  our 
London  correspondent,  and  I  shall  sail  one 
week  from  tomorrow.  I  would  like  to  give 
you  a  little  pleasure  before  going,  and  can 
think  of  notning  better  than  a  theater  party 
with  a  dinner  at  Delmonico's.  If  this 
meets  with  your  approval,  and  you  will 
name  an  evening,  I  shall  be  very  glad.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  invite  your  mother 
and  father,  and  one  or  two  young  ladies,  as 
may  suit  you  best.  I  want  you  to  meet 
my  friend  Harlejr  Vernon,  and  will  take 
the  liberty  of  inviting  him  to  be  one  of  the 
party.  I  am  sure  you  will  like  him.  He  is 
the  best  fellow  in  all  the  wide,  wide  world. 
Always  sincerely, 

Tom  Mkrwyn. 

March  the  tenth. 

"Isn't  he  lovely,  mama?"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Van  Zant  with  all  a  girl's 
enthusiasm;  "and  he  especially  asks 
that  you  and  papa  be  invited.  See 

 "  and  she  read  over  again  that 

part  of  Merwyn's  note  bearing  on 
this  point. 

"What  a  generous  fellow  he  is," 
replied  Mrs.  Van  Zant,  delighted 
quite  as  much  as  herdaughter  at  the 
prospect  of  the  pleasure  before  them. 

"  Seems  to  have  rather  good  sense," 
remarked  the  head  of  the  family,  one 
eye  glancing  over  his  paper. 

**  Margaret's  friends  are  not  all  so 
thoughtful  of  you  and  me,  Chaun- 


cey,"  returned  Mrs.  Van  Zant,  pour- 
ing the  coffee. 

"They    haven't    the  brains,  my 
dear." 

"  Are  you  not  severe  on  my  friends,, 
papa  ? "  protested  the  daughter. 

"Severe?"  and  he  pushed  his 
paper  from  him,  and  removing  his 
glasses,  continued:  "Take  that  fel- 
low Ruddington,  for  example,  and 
answer  the  question  for  yourself." 

Mrs.  Van  Zant  smiled. 

"  But  all  my  friends  are  not  like 
him — it  isn't  fair,  papa,  to  select  him 
as  a  type." 

"  One  such  fellow  as  he,  though^ 
brings  down  the  average — nothing 
in  him — couldn't  earn  five  dollars  a 
week  if  forced  to  work  for  his  living. 
Why  you  ever  asked  him  to  this 
house  is  more  than  I  can  imagine." 

"  But  he  goes  everywhere,  into  all 
the  best  families." 

"  Yes,  and  so  do  a  lot  of  other 
idlers,  good  for  nothing  fellows  who 
breakfast  at  noon  and  make  asses  of 
themselves  the  balance  of  the  day — 
flattering  and  fawning  like  so  many 
idiots,  without  an  ounce  of  humanity 
in  them — an  ounce  of  good,  warm^ 
manly  blood." 

"You  always  get  so  provoked^ 
papa,  at  any  reference  " 

"  Yes,  at  any  reference  to  these 
worthless  specimens  I  do  get  pro- 
voked, and  I  wish  I  had  the  power  to 
ship  them  all  to  the  mines  of  Siberia. 
Society  would  improve  by  their 
absence  and  the  dude  fad  would  no 
longer  be  fashionable." 

The  head  of  the  family  had  had 
his  say  as  heads  of  families  some- 
times will.  Then  Merwyn's  proposi- 
tion was  taken  up  again  and  all  were 
in  good  humor.  Mr.  Van  Zant  was 
always  in  good  humor  except  when 
the  discussion  turned  on  idlers  like 
Ruddington,  and  then  he  had  a  way 
of  expressing  himself  emphatically. 

"Yes,  it's  very  nice  in  Merwyn  to 
invite  you  and  me,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
addressing  his  wife.  "  I  do  like  a 
dinner  at  Delmonico's  now  and  again 
— everything  tastes  so  good — it's  the 
change,  I  suppose." 

"Whom  shall  I  invite  to  go  with 
us,  mama  ?  "  asked  Miss  Van  Zant. 
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"I'm  sure  there  are  any  number 
who  would  be  glad  of  the  invitation." 

"  I  wonder  if  Lizzie  Wharton  has 
returned  from  Boston." 

"She  is  not  an  especial  favorite 
with  your  father,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  I  had  forgotten  that." 

"  Don't  mind  me — this  is  your 
affair,  not  mine,"  said  Mr.  Van  Zant. 

"  But  I  certainly  shall  mind  you.  I 
want  you  especially  to  enjoy  the 
•evening." 

"Thank  you,  my  little  girl,  and 
this  is  in  return  for  my  criticism  of 
your  friends — ^a  forgiving  spirit  you 
have,  like  your  mother." 

"  Your  father  is  too  sweet  for  any- 
thing," laughed  Mrs.  Van  Zant. 

"  Well,  it's  a  way  I  have,  you  know 
— can't  help  it — but  now  if  you  really 
want  to  please  me  why  not  invite 
Eleanor  Clayson  1 — I  heard  you  say 
she  is  in  town." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  saw  her  again  at  the 
Tolman  wedding,  and  she  was  so 
pretty." 

"  I  would  invite  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Van  Zant. 

"  But  she  is  probably  visiting  at 
the  Hammonds',  and  if  I  were  to  in- 
vite her  I  would  have  to  invite  Grace 
too." 

"Well,  why  not?"  replied  Mrs. 
Van  Zant.  "The  invitation  says  one 
or  two  girls." 

Later  in  the  day  Margaret  Van 
Zant  sent  a  note  of  acceptance  to 
Merwyn,  in  which  she  said  : 

"  I  have  invited  two  girls,  one  of 
whom  is  the  sweetest  girl  in  all  the 
wide,  wide  world." 

"  Humph,  my  own  words,"  laughed 
Merwyn  ;  "just  what  I  said  of  you, 
old  man,"  and  he  handed  the  note  to 
Vernon. 

"  The  devil !  "  exclaimed  Vernon. 
"  You  said  I  was  the  sweetest  fellow 
in  the  world  ?" 

"  I  didn't  use  the  word  sweet,  of 
course — said  best  fellow  or  something 
of  the  sort — ^just  wanted  to  make  it 
strong,  you  know." 

"  And  you  evidently  made  it 
strong,  but  thunder — she'll  expect  to 
see  a  paragon." 

"  And  instead  see  only  plain  Har- 
ley  Vernon." 


"^Yes,  very  plain.  Why  in  the 
name  of  all  snobdom  did  you  get  me 
into  this  thing,  any  way  ?  You  know 
I'm  no  society  man." 

"Just  to  have  some  fun  with  you 
before  I  go — you  ought  to  be  willing 
to  contribute  something  to  my  pleas- 
ure. Only  think  of  the  evenings  I 
have  given  up  to  you." 

"Yes,  when  you  might  have  been 
plunging  in  the  social  swirl." 

"  Yes,  plunging,  and  it's  great 
sport — new  girls,  new  scenes,  new 
sensations — why,  it  keeps  my  blood 
moving — is  a  tonic  to  me — gives  my 
writing  the  dash  and  snap  and  go 
that  have  made  me — that  have  won 
for  me  this  European  appointment" 

Delmonico's  presented  a  new  and 
interesting  sight  to  Eleanor.  What 
a  well  fed,  well  dressed  assemblage 
of  people  she  saw  all  about  her — 
ladies  in  evening  gowns,  men  in  the 
regulation  clawhammers — the  pop- 
ping of  corks,  the  foaming  of  cham- 
pagne, the  sparkle  of  diamonds,  the 
brilliant  lighting,  the  pretty  faces, 
the  refined  laughter,  the  alertness  of 
the  waiters,  the  hum  of  voices — such 
was  the  scene  which  dazzled  Eleanor. 
She  forgot .  herself  and  forgot  Rud- 
dington,  and  drank  in  this  new 
phase  of  life.  And  Merwyn  watched 
her  and  was  charmed  with  her 
beauty. 

"  She  is  sweeter  than  I  expected," 
he  whispered  to  Miss  Van  Zant. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  are  pleased 
with  my  selection." 

"  Delighted,  I  am  indeed." 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  be,  she  is 
so  pretty." 

"Yes,  and  not  yet  a  bit  blas6 — 
none  of  that  bored  expression.  But 
how  about  my  statement  1  Isn't 
Vernon  a  fine  fellow  ? " 

"  I'm  sure  he  is  since  you  indorse 
him  so  warmly." 

"  You  will  indorse  him  with  equal 
warmth  when  you  know  him  as  I 
do." 

"  You  will  be  heart  broken  when 
Mr.  Merwyn  sails,"  said  Miss  Van 
Zant,  turning  to  Vernon,  who  sat  on 
her  right. 

"  I  shall  miss  him  very  much,  but 
will  probably  follow  him  before  very 
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long.  I  spend  a  good  deal  of  my 
time  in  Europe." 

"  And  now  you  will  have  an  ad- 
ditional interest  in  going  there." 

"Yes,  Tom  and  I  are  very  con- 
genial, though  not  a  bit  alike." 

"  I  had  fancied  that  your  tastes 
were  very  similar." 

"Oh,  not  at  all.  Tom  is  full  of 
dash  and  brilliancy — likes  society 
and  excitement." 

"  And  you  don't  care  a  bit  for 
society  ? " 

"Well,  Fm  hardly  an  enthusiast 
over  it,"  laughed  Vernon.  "But  I 
enjoy  something  of  this  sort." 

"I  am  so  glad  you  make  an  ex- 
ception, otherwise  1  should  feel  that 
you  are  horribly  bored." 

"  That  would  be  quite  impossible 
tonight,  for  I  especially  wanted  to 
meet  you — Tom  has  talked  of  you  so 
much  to  me." 

"  And  now  you  will  be  disappointed, 
having  formed  a  too  generous  idea 
of  me  from  Mr.  Merwyn's  kind 
words." 

"Quite  the  contrary,  I  assure 
you,  but  knowing  what  Tom  wrote 
you  of  myself  I  can  realize  some- 
thing of  your  disappointment,  for 
even  in  my  own  estimation  I  am 
not  the  best  fellow  in  all  the  wide, 
wide  world." 

"  You  quote  excellently,"  laughed 
Miss  Van  Zant,  "  but  you  know  as 
an  offset  I  invited  the  sweetest 
girl  in  all  the  wide,  wide  world." 

"  So  Tom  told  me,  and  upon  my 
soul  I  think  she  is  very  pretty." 

"You  have  carried  on  this  little 
aside  long  enough,"  interposed 
Merwyn,  turning  to  Vernon.  "  The 
rest  of  us  would  like  a  little  of  Miss 
Van  Zant's  time." 

"  You  see  how  it  is,  Mrs.  Van  Zant," 
said  Vernon.  "He  is  always  doing 
something  to  disturb  me  when  I  am 
having  the  best  kind  of  a  good 
time." 

"  It  is  a  good  host,  you  know,  Mr. 
Vernon,  who  can  keep  the  conver- 
sation general,"  answered  Mrs.  Zant. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  replied 
her  husband,  who  had  been  talking 
quietly  with  Eleanor.  "I  find  this 
very  much  to  my  taste." 


"  And  to  mine  too,"  answered 
Eleanor,  blushing  at  her  own  temerity. 

"  It  is  very  easy  to  understand 
Mr.  Van  Zant's  taste,"  said  Merwyn, 
"  but  really  I  must  hold  to  Mrs.  Van 
Zant's  views — strengthens  my  case, 
you  see." 

"  That  is  one  of  the  penalties  of 
being  the  host,"  said  Vernon.  "  You 
of  course  have  to  make  vourself 
general." 

"And  Mr.  Merwyn  does  it  so 
charmingly,"  added  Miss  Van  Zant. 

"  This  is  delightful,  positively,"  re- 
plied Merwyn  and  straightway  en- 
gaged Miss  Van  Zant  again  in  con- 
versation while  Vernon  turned  to 
Miss  Hammond  and  improved  his 
acquaintance  with  her.  Eleanor's 
father  and  mother  had  been  friends 
of  the  Van  ZantS  for  many  years. 
She  and  Mr.  Van  Zant  were  talking 
over  old  time  incidents,  and  presently 
Mrs.  Van  Zant  joined  in  the  conver- 
sation with  them.  But  in  a  little 
while  Merwyn  managed  to  engage  El- 
eanor's attention,  and  he  was  charmed 
with  her.  "  It  is  not  because  she 
talks  so  well,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  but  it  is  the  sweetness  of  her  voice 
and  her  ingenuousness,  her  almost 
child-like  manner." 

She  found  Merwyn  bright  and 
pleasing.  He  was  at  his  best,  and 
his  conversation  had  a  breeziness  and 
dash  that  delighted  her.  His  super- 
charged spirits  were  infectious.  She 
was  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which 
she  talked  with  him,  a  perfect 
stranger. 

VI. 

T3  UDDINGTON  was  not  in  an  es- 
pecially  happy  frame  of  mind 
after  leaving  Miss  Van  Zant  the 
night  she  introduced  him  to  Merwyn, 
but  that  mood  compared  with  his 
present  one  was  hilariously  joyful. 
He  had  learned  on  the  previous  day 
that  Eleanor  was  to  be  one  of  Mer- 
wyn*s  theater  party,  and.  the  intelli- 
gence chilled  his  very  soul. 

"That  fellow  is  my  shadow,  pur- 
suing me  wherever  I  go,"  he  cried 
out  bitterly.  "  It  was  he  who  broke 
me  up  with  Miss  Van  Zant  and  now 
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Eleanor  has  fallen  into  his  hands." 
Ruddington  ground  his  teeth  to- 
gether, looking,  much  as  he  felt,  very 
ugly.  He  had  ransacked  his  little 
brain  for  some  feasible  means  of 
preventing  Eleanor  from  going,  even 
though  she  had  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, but  he  found  none.  He  did  not 
dare  raise  an  objection  of  any  sort, 
and  his  shrewdness  prevented  his 
mentioning  to  Eleanor  that  he  knew 
either  Miss  Van  Zant  or  Merwyn. 
There  was  plainly  nothing  for  him 
to  do  but  accept  the  situation  as 
gracefully  as  he  could,  hoping  mean- 
while that  his  name  would  not  be 
mentioned,  especially  in  the  presence 
of  Miss  Van  Zant.  He  felt  that  she 
had  no  admiration  for  him,  although 
just  how  any  young  woman  could 
fail  in  this  respect  was  a  problem  be- 
yond his  solving.  He  fancied  that 
she  was  quite  in  love  with  Merwyn, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had 
seen  nothing  to  warrant  such  a  con- 
clusion. But  this  theater  party 
strengthened  the  belief.  "I  hope 
Merwyn  is  in  love  with  her  too,"  he 
meditated.  **  If  he  is,  there  is  less 
danger  of  his  breaking  me  up  with 
Eleanor,"  and  Ruddington  scowled 
blackly.  He  knew  that  the  party  were 
to  dine  at  Delmonico's,  and  as  the  din- 
ner hour  drew  near  he  found  himself 
irresistibly  drawn  thither.  Through 
a  window  he  saw  them  seated  at  the 
table,  and  noted  with  pangs  of  jeal- 
ousy that  Eleanor  was  beside  Mer- 
wyn. An  intensified  hatred  took 
possession  of  him.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  go  inside  and  secure  a  table 
near  theirs  where  he  could  watch 
them  and  perhaps  hear  their  conver- 
sation, but  oh  reflection  he  did  not 
dare  to  do  this.  He  paced  up  and 
down  the  sidewalk  with  quivering 
nerves,  the  bitter  in  his  heart  grow- 
ing bitterer.  Several  times  he  pushed 
on  a  little  further  up  the  street,  as 
if  to  get  away  from  the  scene  that 
tortured  him,  but  each  time  he  was 
drawn  back  to  the  window  through 
which  he  saw  only  Eleanor  and  Mer- 
wyn. They  were  talking  together 
now,  and  their  conversation  was 
animated  and  gay.  Ruddington  had 
never  seen  Eleanor  appear  so  brilliant 


before,  and  Merwyn *s  eyes,  it  seemed 
to  him,  were  blazing  with  admira- 
tion. 

Dinner  was  over  and  the  curtain 
had  risen  at  the  theater.  Eleanor 
sat  in  the  front  of  the  box,  and  her 
fresh  young  face,  with  its  brilliant 
coloring  and  pleasing  lines,  attracted 
many  eyes,  Ruddington's  among 
them.  He  had  taken  an  admission 
ticket,  and  was  standing  with  others 
in  the  back  of  the  theater,  where  he 
would  not  be  recognized  by  those  in 
the  box.  Merwyn 's  head  was  bent 
towards  Eleanor's  and  they  talked  of 
the  play  and  the  setting,  watching 
the  performance  meanwhile.  He 
told  her  something  of  the  actors,  of 
their  characteristics  and  history, 
commenting  now  favorably  and  now 
satirically  as  the  acting  gave  oppor- 
tunity. All  this  added  much  to  her 
enjoyment.  Ruddington,  who 
watched  her  through  his  opera 
glasses,  saw  and  understood,  and  the 
fires  of  jealousy  burned  fiercely. 

The  next  day  when  he  called  on 
her  he  did  so  with  many  misgivings, 
but  to  his  great  relief  he  found  him- 
self greeted  as  warmly  as  ever.  It 
was  evident  to  him  now  that  he  had 
alarmed  himself  needlessly.  Her  re- 
gard for  him  was  too  plain  to  be  mis- 
taken. He  loved  her  and  was  con- 
vinced that  she  loved  him.  And 
why  should  he  delay  longer?  Why 
not  tell  her  of  his  love  now  ? 

**  But  I  have  known  her  only  ten 
days,"  he  reflected,  "and  would  not 
so  precipitate  a  proposal  endanger 
my  chances?"  He  decided  that  it 
would  be  unwise,  and  instead  looked 
the  love  he  felt — a  look  which  to  his 
delight  he  saw  reflected  in  her  eyes. 
He  saw  much  of  her  during  the 
week  that  followed,  and  at  each 
meeting  he  was  convinced  anew  that 
she  loved  him. 

Mabel  was  at  home  again  now.  "  I 
am  happier  than  ever,"  she  said  to 
Eleanor,  "and  love  Jack  more  and 
more  every  day."  Then  she  asked, 
with  a  curious  little  twinkle  in  her 
eye,  "  but  how  is  the  affair  between 
you  and  Mr.  Ruddington  progress- 
ing?" 

Eleanor  blushed  and  protested — 
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Mabel  threw  her  arms  about  her  and 
kissed  her  rapturously,  saying,  "  I'm 
so  glad,  dear,  so  glad — and  Jack  will 
be  so  glad  !  " 

VII. 

A/TAY  had  come,  and  with  it  the 
green  leaves  and  the  fresh, 
soft  grass,  and  the  buds  and  the 
blossoms  with  their  sweet  odors.  The 
birds  filled  the  air  with  song  and 
spring  time  joy  was  everywhere. 
Eleanor  was  happy  too,  for  thoughts 
of  Ruddington  filled  her  heart.  She 
had  been  at  home  a  month  now,  and 
the  mail  brought  her  frequent  love 
tokens  from  him  ;  and  was  there  ever 
any  one  who  could  indite  such  love 
tokens  as  he  }  This  was  Eleanor's 
thought  as  she  read  them  over  and 
over.  He  told  her  always  how  he 
missed  her — how  sunless  New  York 
was  without  her — how  he  longed  to 
be  with  her,  and  of  the  happiness 
her  letters  brought  him.  He  talk- 
ed of  Mabel  and  Jack — of  their 
happiness  togfether  in  their  cozy 
little  home.  And  Mabel  wrote  Elean- 
or confirming  all  this,  adding  little 
feminine  touches  that  gave  realism 
to  this  picture  of  domestic  bliss.  She 
talked  of  Ruddington,.  too — of  his 
loneliness  in  his  apartment  with  no 
one  but  his  valet — of  Jack's  love  for 
him  and  of  her  own  admiration  She 
told  how  much  he  was  with  them 
and  of  the  pleasure  his  visits  gave 
them.  Eleanor  read  this  and  her 
heart  glowed  with  love.  She  went  to 
her  dressing  table  and  took  from 
one  of  the  drawers  a  jewel  case.  It 
contained  a  withered  bunch  of  violets 
around  which  was  tastefully  knotted 
a  ribbon  of  a  delicate  shade.  Elean- 
or pressed  the  dried  flowers  to  her 
lips,  saying  softly  to  herself,  "  And 
he  gave  them  to  me  ! "  and  she  sigh- 
ed as  only  an  impressionable  girl  can 
sigh.  "  It  was  the  night  before  I 
came  home  when  he  told  me  that  he 
loved  me,"  and  the  scene  came  back 
to  her  for  the  thousandth  time  in  all 
its  vividness,  thrilling  her  as  it  did 
on  that  deliriously  happy  night. 
Eleanor  had  told  no  one  of  this  pro- 
posal, not  even  Mabel,  though  her 


heart  was  bursting  with  the  joy  that 
filled  it.  She  dare  not  promise  him 
her  hand  without  the  consent  of  her 
father  and  mother,  but  she  assured 
him  of  her  undying  love,  and  they 
agreed  together  that  it  was  better  to 
say  nothing  of  the  matter  until  the 
sanction  of  her  parents  could  be  had. 
She  had,  however,  confided  to  her 
mother  the  fact  that  she  was  much 
pleased  with  a  Mr.  Ruddington, 
the  best  man  at  Mabel's  wedding. 
He  had  shown  her  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  she  said,  sent  her  flowers, 
and  in  many  ways  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  her  New  York  visit. 
Mrs.  Clayson  had  a  mother's  pride, 
and  was  flattered  that  her  daughter 
had  made  so  good  an  impression. 
But  Mr.  Clayson's  brow  darkened 
when  his  wife  told  him  what  Elean- 
or had  said  to  her.  "  Best  man  at  a 
wedding,"  he  repeated,  and  there 
was  a  suggestiveness  in  his  tone  that 
caused  Mrs.  Clayson  to  say: 

**  But  I  am  sure  that  is  nothing 
against  him,  my  dear." 

"  It  doesn't  argue  much  in  his  favor, 
though,"  returned  the  husband.  "  I 
like  to  see  a  man  doing  a  man's 
work." 

"  Well,  isn't  it  a  man's  work  to  be 
best  man  ?" 

"  You  and  I  had  no  best  man  and  I 
guess  nobody  has  ever  discovered  any 
trouble  with  the  way  we  were  tied." 

"  But  the  fashion  in  New  York  is 
different,  dear." 

"  Bother  the  fashion,  I  say.  I  don't 
take  any  stock  in  such  nonsense,  any 
way,  and  I  don't  take  any  stock  in 
the  man  that  has  nothing  better  to 
do  than  to  chase  after  such  ephemeral 
affairs." 

"  But  this  was  an  evening  wedding, 
and  being  best  man  did  not  neces- 
sarily take  any  of  his  time  from 
business." 

Mr.  Clayson  made  no  reply,  but 
walked  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  into  the  darkness,  his  hands 
thrust  deep  into  his  trousers  pockets 
and  his  head  bent  in  thought.  He 
and  his  wife  were  alone.  Eleanor 
had  gone  up  to  her  room. 

"How  far  has  this  affair  gone, 
wife  ? "  he  said   presently,  turning 
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away  from  the  window  and  walking 
slowly  up  and  down  the  room. 

*•  You  mean  between  Eleanor  and 
this  man?"  replied  Mrs.  Clayson, 
troubled  at  her  husband's  manner. 

"Yes,  you  know  Eleanor  is  at  an 
impressionable  age." 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  are  allowing 
your  imagination  to  worry  you." 

"Perhaps  I  am,"  was  the  quiet  re- 
sponse. 

"Simply  because  a  man  shows  a 
girl  a  little  attention  it  does  not 
signify  that  he  is  in  love  with  her," 
argued  Mrs.  Clayson. 

"No,  I  know  it  does  not,*  but 
Eleanor's  manner — have  you  not 
noticed  ? — and  the  letters  too." 

"  I  have  noticed  that  she  seems  in 
excellent  spirits,  but  I  suppose  it  is 
due  to  her  seeing  Mabel  again,  and 
to  the  pleasure  of  her  visit.  You 
know  she  has  always  had  a  good 
deal  of  correspondence." 

"  I  hope  your  theory  is  right,  but 
these  love  affairs,  you  know,  are 
stubborn  problems." 

"Eleanor  is  sure  to  love  some  one 
sooner  or  later." 

"  Certainly  she  will,  and  I  want 
her  to,  but  I  want  the  fellow  she 
loves  to  be  a  man — some  one  worthy 
of  her,  who  can  step  into  my  place 
and  relieve  me  of  all  this  care.  It 
has  been  a  pretty  steady  pull  with 
us,  wife.  The  business  has  grown  so 
fast,  and  so  many  people  have  de- 
pended upon  me,  that  I  have  had  little 
leisure  for  you.  And  now  I  am  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  I  am  not  so 
young  as  I  was  once.  The  responsi- 
bility of  managing  all  this  property 
does  not  rest  on  me  so  lightly  as  it 
used  to.  But  if  Eleanor  only  marries 
the  right  man  it  will  be  all  right,  and 
you  and  I  will  go  abroad  and  see  the 
world." 

This  conversation  resulted  in  Mrs. 
Clayson's  decision  to  learn  if  Eleanor 
actually  had  any  serious  regard  for 
Ruddington.  She  began  by  talking 
of  Mabel  and  the  wedding,  thus  cau- 
tiously approaching  the  subject  that 
was  in  her  thoughts.  Eleanor  went 
over  the  story  again,  telling  in  detail 
all  about  the  rehearsal  and  the  mar- 
riage, but  with  a  tendency  to  dwell 


on  Ruddington  that  Mrs.  Clayson 
had  not  noticed  before. 

"It  is  very  nice  that  all  the  bridal 
party  were  so  agreeable,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  you  received  so  much 
attention,"  she  said,  feeling  her  way 
slowly. 

"  Yes,  every  one  was  lovely  to  me, 
and  especially  Mr.  Ruddington.  He 
is  the  nicest  man,  mama.  I  wish  so 
much  you  could  know  him." 

"  It  was  very  good  of  him  to  give 
you  so  much  pleasure,  dear,  and  I 
wish  there  were  some  way  for  us  to 
show  him  our  appreciation  of  his 
kindness." 

"  I  wish  there  were,"  answered 
Eleanor  dreamily. 

"  I  suppose  he  is  very  rich  and  has 
everything  that  money  can  buy." 

"  Yes,  Tm  sure  he  is  rich.  He 
dresses  awfully  well,  and  takes  his 
meals  at  Delmonico*s." 

"  Of  course,  then,  there  is  nothing 
we  can  send  him,  but  your  father, 
you  know,  my  dear,  dislikes  very 
much  to  have  you  under  obligations 
to  any  one." 

"  I  know  he  does,  but  I  could  not 
very  well  refuse  to  accept  the  flowers 
Mr.  Ruddington  sent  me,  he  was  so 
nice  and  gentlemanly  about  it  all." 

"  Certainly  you  had  to  be  polite, 
my  dear.  But  the  problem  is,  what 
can  we  do  for  him  ?" 

Eleanor^sighed. 

"  If  we  only  lived  nearer  New  York 
we  could  invite  him  to  make  us  a 
visit,"  returned  Mrs.  Clayson. 

Eleanor's  heart  bounded.  "I 
think  he  would  not  mind  the  dis- 
tance, mama,"  she  said  eagerly,  her 
face  flushing. 

Mrs.  Clayson's  eyes  were  alert,  but 
she  apparently  saw  nothing.  "Oh, 
but  he  would  not  think  of  coming 
away  up  here,  and  besides,  he  would 
find  it  so  stupid." 

"  We  have  our  horses,  you  know, 
mama,  and  besides,  he  is  very  fond 
of  the  country — he  told  me  so,  and 
said,  too,  that  he  had  grown  tired  of 
popular  watering  places  and  thought 
he  would  like  to  come  into  the  coun- 
try this  summer  where  he  could  be 
quiet." 

"  But  of  course  he  won't  have  his 
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vacation  until  the  middle  of  the  sum- 
mer," suggested  Mrs.  Clay  son. 

"Oh,  but  he  isn't  in  business — he 
is  like  Jack,  you  know — lives  on  his 
income." 

Isn't  Mabel's  husband  in  busi- 
ness ? "  queried  Mrs.  Clayson,  feeling 
a  chill  of  horror,  for  it  was  plain  to 
her  now  that  Eleanor  was  more  in- 
terested in  Ruddington  than  she  had 
supposed,  and  Ruddington  was  an 
idler. 

**0h,  no,  Jack  is  just  a  gentleman, 
and  he  and  Mabel  have  the  best  time. 
1  don't  see  why  people  want  to  work 
as  father  does,  any  way — only  think 
how  you  have  stayed  at  home  all 
these  years." 

That  night  Mrs.  Clayson  had  an- 
other talk  with  her  husband  regard- 
ing Eleanor  and  Ruddington. 

**  I  am  afraid  you  are  right,  dear," 
she  said,  and  she  rehearsed  the  con- 
versation of  the  afternoon. 

"  And  he  is  an  idler,"  reflected 
Mr.  Clayson,  the  color  gone  from  his 
face. 

"A  gentleman,  Eleanor  calls  him," 
replied  Mrs.  Clayson,  feeling  deeply 
for  her  husband. 

"  So  Mabel  has  married  an  idler," 
he  murmured  to  himself,  "  and  this 
fellow  is  an  idler  like  him  and  Elean- 
or loves  him — an  idler — my  daughter 
—Eleanor  ! "  and  the  strong  man's 
head  was  bowed  in  sorrow. 

It  was  late  when  Mr.  Clayson  and  his 
wife  went  to  bed .  They  had  talked  far 
into  the  night,  discussing  the  situa- 
tion in  all  its  gravity. 

"There  is  but  one  thing  to  be 
done,"  he  said.  "This  infatuation 
must  be  broken  off,"  and  he  spoke  as 
one  who  weighed  well  his  words  and 
meant  that  they  should  be  enforced. 

VIII. 

AATHILE  Mr.  Clayson  and  his  wife 
were  deliberating  as  to  the 
best  method  to  pursue  regarding 
Eleanor,  the  problem  became  com- 
plicated by  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  Ruddington  on  the  scene. 
He  came  unannounced,  designing  to 
give  Eleanor  a  surprise.  On  his  ar- 
rival in  town  he  at  once  sent  her  a 


note,  saying  that  he  would  call  at 
five  that  afternoon.  She  was  en- 
raptured and  rushed  into  her  mother's 
room  with  the  news. 

"  Oh,  mama,  he  is  in  town,  and 
will  be  here  at  five  !  "  she  exclaimed 
excitedly,  her  eyes  beaming  with 
delight. 

"  Who  will  be  here  at  five  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Clayson,  comprehending  in  a 
flash  the  full  import  of  the  news,  and 
trying  very  hard  to  conceal  her  real 
feelings. 

"Why,  Mr.  Ruddington — see,  here 
is  his  note,"  and  she  read  it  aloud. 

"Mr.  Ruddington!  Well,  this  is 
indeed  a  surprise." 

"  Isn't  it  delightful  ?  I  am  so  glad, 
mama,  for  now  you  can  see  him  and 
we  can  entertain  him.  Isn't  it  strange, 
for  only  the  other  day  you  were  re- 
gretting, you  know,  that  we  did  not 
live  nearer  New  York  so  that  he 
could  visit  us  !  " 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  returned  Mrs. 
Clayson,  feeling  that  her  effort  to 
appear  pleased  was  not  quite  up  to 
the  point  of  good  acting. 

"  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  him,  and 
he  can  tell  me  all  about  Mabel  and 
Jack,"  Eleanor  went  on  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

"  Yes,  he  can  tell  you  all  about 
Mabel  and  Jack,"  answered  her 
mother,  struggling  for  something  ap- 
propriate to  say. 

"  I  do  hope  we  can  give  him  a  good 
time,  he  was  so  nice  to  me  in  New 
York,  you  know,  mama,"  and  with 
these  words  Eleanor  ran  away  to  her 
own  room  to  dress. 

"  So  this  fellow  has  the  assurance 
to  come  to  our  home,"  said  Mrs. 
Clayson  to  herself  indignantly.  Her 
first  thought  was  to  call  Eleanor 
back  and  tell  her  plainly  that  she 
should  not  see  Ruddington — that  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
house.  She  was  on  the  point  of  act- 
ing on  this  impulse  when  she  recalled 
her  husband's  advice  that  it  would 
be  best  to  deal  gently  and  diplomatic- 
ally with  Eleanor.  She  accordingly 
prepared  to  receive  Ruddington,  and 
then  dispatched  a  note  to  Mr.  Clay- 
son which  closed  as  follows:  "You 
had  better  drop  in  as  if  by  accident 
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at  half  past  five,  and  do  prepare 
yourself  to  be  as  agreeable  as  I  am 
trying  to  be.*' 

Mr.  Clayson  had  urged  that  it  would 
be  wisest  and  best  to  be  gentle  and 
diplomatic  with  Eleanor.  That  was 
several  days  before,  but  on  this  par- 
ticular afternoon,  when  he  had  read 
his  wife's  note,  there  was  nothing  in 
his  manner  that  suggested  any 
further  belief  in  a  peaceable  and  con- 
ciliatory policy.  An  uninterested 
observer  might  have  fallen  into  the 
error  of  considering  him  a  demons- 
trative man,  capable  on  occasions  of 
making  the  air  about  him  sulphur- 
ous. He  certainly  was  deeply 
wrought  up.  Ruddington  even 
would  doubtless  have  admitted  this, 
had  he  happened  to  enter  Mr.  Clay- 
son's  presence  at  that  time.  It  was 
perhaps  better  that  he  did  not.  He 
had  of  course  pictured  Mr.  Clayson 
as  an  ideal  father  in  law.  His  sensi- 
bilities, accordingly,  might  have  been 
shocked — his  ideal  shattered.  It  is 
always  unfortunate  to  begin  an  ac- 
quaintance in  this  way.  Ruddington 
showed  much  discernment  in  choos- 
ing to  meet  his  prospective  father  in 
law  an  hour  later.  His  arrival  was 
well  timed.  The  sixty  minutes  that 
intervened  between  the  receipt  of 
the  note  from  his  wife  and  his  entry 
into  his  drawing  room  had  trans- 
formed Mr.  Clayson  into  an  except- 
tionally  sunny  tempered  diplomat. 
Ruddington  had  kept  his  appoint- 
ment punctiliously.  Eleanor  had 
waited  his  coming  anxiously.  When 
she  heard  his  step  on  the  piazza,  and 
knew  that  he  would  be  with  her  in 
another  minute,  and  saw  to  her  dis- 
may that  her  mother  evidently  in- 
tended remaining  in  the  room,  she 
could  hardly  control  herself,  realiz- 
ing that  the  meeting  would  be  pain- 
fully unlike  the  one  that  had  warmed 
her  fancy  and  filled  her  heart  with 
ever  increasing  love.  But  she  could 
not  ask  her  mother  to  withdraw,  and 
the  disappointment  was  so  keen  that 
it  was  with  a  struggle  that  she  kept 
back  the  tears.  But  the  pressure  of 
Ruddington's  hand  an  instant  later 
did  much  to  console  her.  She  for- 
mally presented  him  to  her  mother. 


and  all  three  at  once  fell  into  con- 
versation. 

"  I  had  to  come  into  this  vicinity 
on  business  that  brought  me  here 
quite  unexpectedly,"  said  Rudding- 
ton, —  his  words  intended  chiefly 
for  Mrs.  Clayson.  "  I  found  that  by 
making  a  little  detour  I  could  come 
here,  and  I  felt  that  I  could  not  deny 
myself  the  pleasure  of  paying  my 
respects  to  Miss  Clayson  and  her 
parents." 

"It  was  a  happy  thought,  Mr.  Rud- 
dington," replied  Mrs.  Clayson  cau- 
tiously. 

"  How  beautifully  he  put  it," 
thought  Eleanor,  beaming  with  ad- 
miration, and  then  added,  "  Yes,  we 
are  so  glad  you  came,  and  I  can 
hardly  realize  that  you  are  really 
here — so  far  from  New  York." 

Ruddington  took  it  for  granted 
that  Mrs.  Clayson  had  expressed  her 
pleasure  at  his  calling,  and  he  felt 
surer  of  his  ground  now.  He  had 
invented  this  bit  of  fiction  about 
business  calling  him  to  the  vicinity, 
with  a  view  to  overcoming  any  pos- 
sible hostility  on  the  part  of  Eleanor's 
parents. 

"It  worked  splendidly," he  said  to 
himself,  "  and  sounded  rather  well,  I 
fancy — the  detour  and  all  that.  I 
only  wish  the  old  man  had  been  here 
— nothing  like  killing  two  birds  with 
one  stone." 

"We  are  much  indebted  to  you, 
Mr.  Ruddington,  for  your  kindness 
to  my  daughter  during  her  visit  to 
New  York,"  said  Mrs.  Clayson,  ex- 
erting herself  to  be  particularly  cor- 
dial. 

"  Oh,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me,  I 
am  sure,"  he  replied,  "  and  besides, 
you  know,  I  did  not  do  very  much 
for  her." 

, "  I  think  you  were  very  generous, 
and  you  must  be  such  a  busy  man, 
with  so  many  demands  upon  your 
time." 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  good  deal  going 
on  all  the  while  in  New  York  society, 
but  then  one  can  always  place  his 
time  where  it  will  yield  him  the 
most  pleasure."  His  eyes  turned  to- 
ward Eleanor's,  and  her  cheeks 
burned  brightly. 
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Mrs.  Clayson  quickly  changed  the 
conversation  to  Mabel,  and  Rudding- 
ton  gave  a  glowing  picture  of  her 
pretty  home. 

"She  and  Jack  are  supremely 
happy,"  he  said,  "  and  every  time  I 
see  them  I  can't  help  feeling  a  bit 
envious — Jack  is  such  a  lucky  fellow, 
you  know." 

"He  certainly  is  a  lucky  fellow," 
returned  Mrs.  Clayson,  "for  Mabel 
must  make  such  a  sweet  little  wife." 

"Charming,  perfectly  charming," 
answered  Ruddington,  and  thus  the 
conversation  ran.  Eleanor  was  de- 
lighted at  the  favorable  impression 
he  had  evidently  made  on  her  mother. 

"Why,  Raymond,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Clayson  a  few  moments  later,  as  her 
husband  entered  the  room,  "  I  am  so 
glad  *you  have  come  home  early — 
here  is  Mr.  Ruddington  of  New 
York,"  and  a  formal  presentation 
was  made. 

Eleanor  held  her  breath.  She  had 
dreaded  this  meeting,  feeling  that 
her  father  would  not  be  in  his  most 
sunny  mood.  She  knew  something 
of  his  opinion  of  men  who  were  not 
engaged  in  any  business  occupation 
— knew,  too,  what  sort  of  man  he 
wanted  her  to  marry.  To  be  sure 
she  had  said  nothing  of  her  love  for 
Ruddington,  and  yet  there  was  an 
indefinable  dread  in  her  heart  that 
made  her  shudder  when  her  father 
appeared  at  the  drawing  room  door. 
He  had  come  home,  too,  half  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual,  and  this  fact  was 
portentous  of  something  dreadful. 
Her  relief,  therefore,  was  unspeakable 
when  she  saw  her  father  take  the 
hand  of  her  lover  and  greet  him  in 
the  most  kindly  manner. 

"  It  is  all  plain  before  me  now,"  she 
said  to  herself,  her  heart  thrilled 
with  joy. 

Ruddington  too  had  dreaded 
meeting  Mr.  Clayson  especially.  "  I 
never  could  get  on  at  all  with  men, 
any  way,"  he  had  said  to  himself, 
"  and  Eleanor's  father  is  the  sort,  I 
judge,  that  will  not  have  the  best  ef- 
fect on  my  nerves."  Ruddington 
had  learned  from  Mabel  that  Mr. 
Clayson  was  a  man  of  strong  charac- 
ter and  strong  convictions.    His  re- 


lief, accordingly,  at  the  cordial  greet- 
ing he  received  was  little  short  of 
that  experienced  by  Eleanor. 

Mrs.  Clayson  asked  him  to  remain 
to  dinner. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Ruddington  must  dine 
with  us,"  urged  Mr.  Clayson  heartily. 

"  This  is  a  cinch — a  perfect  walk 
over,"  said  Ruddington  to  himself, 
at  the  same  time  accepting  with  ef- 
fusive thanks.  Mrs.  Clayson  begged 
to  be  excused  while  she  gave  direc- 
tions for  dinner. 

"  It  is  working  all  right,"  thought 
Ruddington.  "  The  old  man  will 
leave  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  we  will 
be  alone,  Eleanor  and  I." 

"  Papa  will  have  to  dress  for  din- 
ner," Eleanor  told  herself,  "and  then 
we  will  have  a  minute  to  ourselves, 
Faulkner  and  I,"  and  she  closed  her 
hand  tightly,  pressing  her  finger 
nails  well  into  the  flesh  to  make  sure 
that  all  this  was  not  a  dream.  But 
Mr.  Clayson  talked  on,  and  the  great 
clock  in  the  corner  of  the  hall  ticked 
on,  and  Eleanor  moved  about  nerv- 
ously in  her  chair,  trying  to  seem 
interested  in  the  conversation.  Fin- 
ally she  got  up  and  walked  to  the 
window,  and  looked  out  and  saw 
nothing,  and  sighed  and  came  back 
to  her  seat. 

Ruddington  groaned  inwardly, 
feeling  that  he  would  like  to  throttle 
"this  old  chump,"  as  he  mentally  ex- 
pressed it,  but  at  the  same  time 
struggling  to  make  the  impression  of 
his  life. 

Mr.  Clayson  comprehended  all,  and 
the  tumult  of  his  soul  was  lulled  by 
the  gratification  he  derived. 

Mrs.  Clayson  came  back  now  and 
joined  again  in  the  conversation.  Mr. 
Clayson  excused  himself  and  went 
to  his  room  to  dress. 

Eleanor's  spirits  dropped.  Rud- 
dington began  to  feel  that  he  would 
like  it  just  as  much  if  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clayson  had  been  less  pleased  with 
him.  He  had  called  with  the  idea 
that  if  any  man  could  make  a  telling 
impression  he  was  that  man, but  he  did 
not  anticipate  that  he  would  so  com- 
pletely capture  their  hearts.  He  felt 
proud  of  his  triumph,  and  congratu- 
lated himself  on  the  belief  that  they 
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would  not  oppose  his  offer  of  mar- 
riage to  Eleanor. 

"  She  is  a  better  catch  than  Jack 
Riddles  made,"  he  said  to  himself, 
**and  the  old  folks  are  not  so  objec- 
tionable as  the  Tolmans  would  be  to 
me. 

The  conversation  dragged  a  little, 
though  Mrs.  Clayson  was  not  less 
animated  than  before.  "  What  makes 
you  so  quiet,  Eleanor?"  she  asked 
presently. 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  listening  to  you 
and  Mr.  Ruddington.  You  two  get 
on  so  well  together,"  replied  the 
daughter,  flushing  at  this  bit  of  de- 
ception. 

"  Mr.  Ruddington  makes  himself 
very  agreeable,"  answered  Mrs.  Clay- 
son. 

**  I  always  get  on  charmingly  with 
the  mothers,"  returned  Ruddington, 
feeling  that  he  must  say  something 
and  not  knowing  just  what  to  say, 
and  then  wishing  he  had  said  any- 
thing but  what  he  did  say,  the 
thought  darting  through  his  brain 
that  she  would  never  wish  to  leave 
him  now. 

Dinner  was  announced  and  Mr. 
Clayson  joined  them  at  the  table. 
Ruddington  sat  on  one  side,  with 
Eleanor  directly  opposite  him. 

"  We  should  not  have  had  this 
visit  from  Mr.  Ruddington,  dear,  but 
for  a  business  matter  that  brought 
him  to  this  vicinity,"  said  Mrs.  Clay- 
son. 

"  Ah,  then  you  have  business  in- 
terests up  in  this  country  ? "  said 
Mr.  Clayson,  speaking  to  Rudding- 
ton. 

"  Yes,  oh  yes,"  replied  the  visitor. 

"  Active  business  ?  "  queried  Mr. 
Clayson. 

Yes,  active  business,  very  active 
just  now." 

"  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  your 
time,  then,  of  course." 

"  Oh  my  yes,  a  good  deal,  of  course 
— you  know  business  is  business  and 
has  to  be  looked  after." 

"Yes,  certainly,  but  some  kinds 
more  than  others." 

"  Oh  to  be  sure,  some  kinds  more 
than  others — yes,  that  is  it." 

"What  is  the  business?"  asked 


Mr.  Clayson  without  apology  for  his 
inquisitive  tendency. 

"The  business — the  business — ah, 
my  business — yes,  yes,"  stammered 
Ruddington,  at  his  wit's  end.  Cast- 
ing his  eye  around  with  a  vague  hope 
of  finding  a  suggestion  in  his  emer- 
gency, he  happened  to  see  on  the 
wall  opposite  him  a  picture  of  a  rural 
landscape,  with  a  row  of  haystacks 
in  the  distance.  "  Yes,  yes — hay," 
he  went  on  desperately,  very  red  in 
the  face,  and  cursing  himself  for 
having  invented  any  apology  for 
calling  on  Eleanor. 

"  Hay  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Clayson 
dumfounded. 

"  Yes,  hay,"  answered  Ruddington, 
saying  at  the  same  time  to  himself, 
"  What  in  the  devil  do  I  know  about 
hay,  any  way  ?  What  is  there  iri  hay, 
why  did  I  ever  say  hay  ? — oh,  hay  of 
all  things !  "  and  he  groaned  almost 
audibly,  the  perspiration  starting  out 
from  every  pore. 

"  The  old  crop  is  all  marketed,  of 
course,"  replied  Mr.  Clayson,  glanc- 
ing significantly  at  his  wife. 

"Oh  yes,  marketed  long  ago." 

"And  the  new  crop  is  not  yet 
harvested." 

"  No,  not  all  harvested  yet."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  not  yet  grown. 

"I  don't  see  where  you  find  any 
activity  in  hay  just  now,  Mr.  Rud- 
dington." 

"Well,  that  is  odd,  isn't  it?" 
laughed  Ruddington.  "  Yes,  that  is 
the  odd  part  of  it — a  secret,  you 
know — a  new  process  and  all  that, 
but  I  mustn't  give  it  away."  Rud- 
dington mopped  his  brow  and 
appeared  about  as  uncomfortable 
as  a  lover  in  the  presence  of  his 
sweetheart  could  well  be.  He 
looked  at  her  appealingly,  but  he 
was  too  deeply  involved  for  her 
to  extricate  him,  too  deeply  for 
human  aid.  A  lie,  however  trivial, 
is  pretty  sure  to  work  injury  to  its 
author  in  one  way  or  another.  This 
one  had  placed  Ruddington  at  Mr. 
Clayson's  mercy. 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  continued  the  latter, 
relentlessly  pursuing  his  victim. 
"Something  on  the  patent  order." 

"  That's    it,  yes,  on   the  patent 
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order — a  new  invention,"  answered 
Ruddington,  grasping  frantically  at 
anything  that  promised  escape. 

"  This  is  a  great  age/'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Clayson,  apparently  much  im- 
pressed. "  Only  think  of  the  in- 
ventions that  this  century  has  brought 
out.  Why,  gas,  even,  is  actually 
manufactured  from  water  now,  and 
of  all  things  think  of  burning  water! 
Think,  too,  of  converting  the  great 
trees  of  the  forest  into  paper,  as  I 
do  at  my  mills,  or  of  making  a  sort 
of  straw  from  them,  as  has  been 
done  for  a  long  time.  And  now, 
here  comes  Mr.  Ruddington  with  a 
patent  for  making  hay.  Well,  well, 
what  will  come  next,  I  wonder  ?  You 
and  I  will  be  too  old  fashioned,  wife, 
if  these  inventors  keep  on.'* 

"  I  think  we  shall,  dear,"  laughed 
Mrs.  Clayson,  "but  I  am  so  inter- 
ested in  your  patent,  Mr.  Rud- 
dington— you  know  a  woman's 
curiosity." 

**  Oh,  yes,  funny,  isn't  it  ? "  laughed 
Ruddington  in  a  laughter  that  was 
very  forced.  "  Really  the  funniest 
thing  in  the  world  is  a  woman's 
curiosity,"  he  rattled  on  inanely, 
frantically  endeavoring  to  turn  the 
conversation  to  any  subject,  no  mat- 
ter what,  so  long  as  that  of  hay  was 
dropped.  But  Mr.  Clayson  was  es- 
pecially interested  in  hay  just  now, 
and  again  went  back  to  Rudding- 
ton's  patent  hay  manufacture. 

"Yes,  women  are  curious,  for  a 
fact,  but  I  must  admit  that  I  am  a 
good  deal  like  a  woman.  You  see  I 
am  something  of  an  inventor  myself, 
and  anything  like  your  patent  inter- 
ests me.  Hay,  I  confess,  is  about  the 
last  tljing  I  would  have  expected  to 
see  manufactured.  But  if  gas  can  be 
made  out  of  water,  why  shouldn't 
hay  be  made  from  some  substance? 
It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  peo- 
ple would  have  scoffed  at  the  idea  of 
making  printing  paper  from  wood. 
But  it  is  done,  and  it  is  my  business 
to  do  it.  The  point  that  I  can't  get 
over  in  the  manufacture  of  hay, 
though,  is  to  understand  where  the 
nutriment  comes  in  manufactured 
hay.  It  is  easy  enough  to  imitate  it, 
to  be  sure." 


"  But  I  have  not  said  that  my  pa- 
tent actually  manufactured  the  hay," 
replied  Ruddington,  laughing  as  if  it 
were  a  good  joke. 

"  That  is  so,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Clay- 
son. **  I  thought  you  were  assuming 
too  much." 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  returned  Mr.  Clayson, 
seeming  embarrassed  by  his  error,  "  I 
was  perhaps  a  little  too  fast.  I'm 
a  manufacturer  myself,  you  see,  and 
naturally  think  that  every  new  in- 
vention has  something  to  do  with 
manufacturing?^.  And  then,  too,  of 
course,  it  is  a  matter  of  guess  work 
with  me.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Ruddington, 
your  patent  is  a  little  on  the  incu- 
bator order.  I  can  understand  how 
hay  manufactured  on  this  plan  would 
have  nutriment  in  it.  Am  I  not 
right  this  time  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  you  are  getting  nearer 
to  the  theory  now,"  replied  Rudding- 
ton, chancing  the  answer,  and  won- 
dering what  in  the  world  an  incu- 
bator was  like. 

"  But  I  don't  see  how  that  could 
be,"  said  Mrs.  Clayson,  a  good  sec- 
ond to  her  husband. 

"Why,  only  think  for  a  minute," 
replied  Mr.  Clayson.  "  Hasn't  an 
incubated  chicken  just  as  much  juice 
and  sweetness  as  one  hatched  and 
grown  the  natural  way  ? " 

Mrs.  Clayson  admitted  that  this 
was  true,  and  deftly  turned  the  con- 
versation, lacking  the  heart  to  see 
Ruddington  tortured  further.  Mr. 
Clayson  saw  her  purpose  and  fol- 
lowed her  lead,  though  it  was  with  a 
struggle  that  he  brought  himself  to 
do  so.  "  To  be  sure,"  he  told  himself 
consolingly,  "  I  have  taken  the  fel- 
low's measure  and  exposed  him  to 
Eleanor  as  the  hypocrite  that  he  is 
— the  silly  fool." 

But  Eleanor  was  blind.  She  had 
ventured  a  remark  now  and  again, 
trying  to  help  her  lover  out  of  his 
too  evident  embarrassment,  but  with 
ill  success.  She  was  young  and  with- 
out very  much  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness, but  all  this  talk  about  the  man- 
ufacture of  hay  seemed  absurd. 
But  then  Ruddington  did  not  say  in 
so  many  words  that  it  was  manufac- 
tured.   It  was  her  father  who  said 
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this,  and  her  father  was  a  manufac- 
turer, and  he  was  so  serious  and  so 
interested  in  the  discussion.  Her 
mother,  too,  was  equally  serious,  and 
Eleanor  was  bewildered  and  annoyed. 
Why  in  the  world  the  conversation 
took  such  a  turn  was  a  mystery  to 
her.  "  Hay,  of  all  things,  is  the  most 
ridiculous  topic  for  the  dinner  table," 
she  said  to  herself,  blushing  with  an 
embarrassment  little  less  than  that  of 
Ruddington.  Had  she  detected  that 
her  father  and  mother  were  making 
fun  of  the  man  she  loved  she  would 
have  left  the  table  in  what  she  would 
have  regarded  as  justifiable  indigna- 
tion. But  they  acted  their  roles  so 
well  that  she  discovered  no  insincer- 
ity in  .their  manner  or  what  they 
said.  Ruddington  likewise  was  de- 
ceived. Once  or  twice  his  suspicions 
had  been  aroused,  but  Mr.  Clayson 
argued  so  well  for  the  reasonableness 
of  the  thing  that  they  were  speedily 
quieted,  and  he  concluded  that  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  make 
"these  old  countrymen,"  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  believe  anything,  however 
improbable. 

Ruddington  remained  until  the 
evening  was  advanced  well  into  the 
night,  and  he  had  not  been  alone 
with  Eleanor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayson's 
cordiality  had  not  abated  in  the 
slightest.  They  talked  until  there 
was  nothing  more  to  talk  of,  and 
still  they  talked  on.  Eleanor  listened 
and  wondered  and  grew  weary,  talk- 
ing a  little  herself  at  times,  but  there 
was  no  spirit  in  her  words.  Rudding- 
ton bore  up  bravely,  but  when  ten 
o'clock  came  and  there  was  no  in- 
dication of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayson's 
withdrawal,  his  spirits  sank  and  he  did 
little  more  than  answer  in  monosylla- 
bles, though  he  fought  desperately  to 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  interest  in 
the  conversation.  The  clock  struck 
the  half  hour,  and  the  strain  began 
to  tell  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayson. 
Eleanor  had  lost  all  interest  in  every- 
thing, and  Riiddington's  mood  had 
become  sullen.  He  was  disappointed, 
worn  out,  and  angry.  Mr.  Clayson 
had  spared  hinl  up  to  this  point  the 
agony  of  listening  to  the  story  that 
he  now  began  telling.    It  was  a  long. 


weary,  dreary  story  without  a  re- 
deeming merit,  designed  for  just  such 
occasions  as  this.  Ten  minutes  went 
by,  and  then  five  more  and  then  an- 
other five,  and  Mr.  Clayson  talked  on. 
Mrs.  Clayson  forced  herself  to  laugh 
occasionally  as  if  highly  amused. 
Eleanor  was  disgusted  and  heart 
sick,  Ruddington  was  white  with 
anger,  moving  restlessly  about  in  his 
chair  and  swearing  vengeance  on  his 
torturer. 

The  clock  struck  eleven  and  the 
story  was  not  yet  finished.  Eleanor 
became  indignant,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  she  restrained  herself 
from  protesting  openly.  Mr.  Clayson 
saw  and  understood,  and  proceeded 
in  the  same  monotonous  way  with 
the  story  that  had  no  ending.  Rud- 
dington had  stood  it  until  his  endur- 
ance was  gone,  and  he  made  a  deliber- 
ate break  for  the  door,  apologizing  for 
the  necessity  of  going  so  soon,  alleg- 
ing as  an  excuse  that  he  was  worn  out 
with  travel,  having  been  on  the  train 
all  the  previous  night.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clayson  expressed  regret  that  he 
must  go  so  soon,  and  in  company  with 
Eleanor  followed  him  to  the  door, 
bidding  him  a  cordial  good  night. 
When  he  was  gone  Eleanor  at  once 
went  to  her  room,  and  throwing  her- 
self upon  a  couch  sought  relief  in 
tears.  It  was  long  after  midnight 
before  the  tumult  of  her  heart  ceased 
and  her  eyes  closed  in  slumber. 

IX. 

rHERE  was  no  sweetness  in  Rud- 
dington's  soul  as  he  made  his 
way  slowly  through  dark  streets  to 
the  little  three  story  wooden  hotel 
where  he  had  left  his  luggage.  He 
had  never  been  in  worse  humor  in 
all  his  life — he  never  been  so  disap- 
pointed in  all  his  life.  "  Here  I  have 
come  all  the  way  from  New  York  to 
see  Eleanor  and  have  not  had  so 
much  as  one  minute  alone  with  her," 
he  fumed,  and  then  went  over  the 
conversation  of  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  winding  up  in  a  rage  of  no 
ordinary  dimensions.  "  Her  father  is 
the  most  garrulous  old  hore  I  have 
ever  seen,*  he  broke  out  savagely. 
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"  Td  like  to  choke  him — the  old  idiot ! 
I  wonder  if  he  thinks  I  came  here  to 
see  him.  If  he  does,  he  is  mightily 
mistaken,  and  there  is  his  wife — hung 
to  me  like  a  leech — yes,  like  a  leech. 
What  the  devil  do  they  think  I  want 
of  them,  any  way,  and  why  did  the 
old  man  presume  to  ask  me  what 
my  business  was  ? — didn't  know  any 
better,  that's  why — ill  bred  cads!" 
and  Ruddington's  features  were  a 
study  of  disgust.  "  It  got  me  into  a 
fine  hole, too,"  he  went  on — "  made  an 
ass  of  myself,  that  is  what  I  did,  and 
what  did  I  gain  by  it  ? — gain  ! — I 
was  a  martyr,  that  is  what  I  was,  and 
that  story  he  told— damn  me  if  I 
ever  heard  such  rot !  What  is  all 
this  trip  goins:  to  amount  to,  any 
way,  and  when  shall  I  see  Eleanor 
alone?" 

It  was  towards  noon  when  Rud- 
dington  awoke  from  a  slumber  that 
came  to  him  only  when  the  night  was 
well  spent.  He  had  studied  over  the 
situation  for  hours,  but  failed  to  fix 
upon  any  practicable  plan  of  proced- 
ure. The  suspicion,  however,  had 
dawned  upon  him  that  possibly  the 
excessive  cordiality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clayson  was  a  ruse  to  prevent  his 
seeing  Eleanor  alone.  He  resolved  to 
test  this  theory,  and  another  afternoon 
and  evening  with  the  Claysons  satis- 
fied him  that  he  was  right.  The  con- 
dition of  his  feelings  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  note,  which  he 
wrote  on  returning  to  his  hotel : 

My  Dear  Eleanor: 

.  I  am  indignant  at  the  treatment  of  your 
father  and  mother.  They  stick  to  me  like 
glue,  preventing  me  absolutely  from  seeing 
jrou  alone.  If  they  had  refused  me  en- 
trance to  their  home,  I  would  not  mind  it 
80  much.  I  would  then  know  better  how 
to  meet  the  issue.  But  this  pretense  of  cor- 
dial feeling,  under  the  circumstances,  is 
maddening.  You  must  know  that  I  came 
all  the  way  from  New  York  purposely  to 
see  you.  The  story  about  busmess  was  an 
invention  designed  to  shield  you  as  well  as 
myself.  I  have  been  in  this  miserable  town 
now  nearly  two  days,  and  have  not  had  a 
minnte  with  you  except  in  the  presence  of 
hostile  eyes.  I  am  exasperated,  desperate 
even,  and  will  stand  no  more  trifling.  I 
shall  see  your  father  in  the  morning,  and 
let  him  understand  that  I  propose  to  en- 
force my  rights.  You  and  I  are  engaged, 
and  he  may  as  well  know  it.   I  must  see 


you,  and  I  ask  you  now  to  help  me  arrange 
a  meeting.      As  ever  affectionately, 

Faulkner  Ruddington. 
May  the  thirteenth. 

Ruddington  left  this  note  at  the 
hotel  office  with  instructions  that  it 
be  delivered  by  hand  at  nine  o'clock 
the  following  morning.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clayson  had  become  convinced 
since  Ruddington's  arrival  that  the 
situation  was  much  more  serious 
than  they  had  anticipated.  Eleanor 
had  not  succeeded  in  concealing 
from  them  her  admiration  for  him. 
Love  was  in  her  eyes  and  the  evident 
restraint  under  which  their  constant 
presence  placed  her  made  the  depth  of 
her  affection  only  too  plain.  His  first 
visit  shattered  her  composure,-  and 
his  second,  which  was  even  more 
disappointing  than  the  first,  threw  her 
into  a  nervous  state  bordering  on 
hysteria.  She  had  passed  a  restless 
night  and  was  sitting  in  the  library 
with  her  mother,  pale  and  with  a  far 
away  look  in  her  eyes,  when  Rud- 
dington's  note  was  placed  in  her 
hand.  She  knew  at  once  from  whom 
it  came,  and  her  first  impulse  was  to 
go  to  her  own  room  and  read  it  by 
herself,  but  her  better  judgment  told 
her  that  this  would  precipitate  an  in- 
quiry that  would  reveal  the  secret  of 
her  heart.  In  her  present  state  she 
felt  that  she  could  not  bear  this.  She 
tore  open  the  envelope  and  ran  her 
eye  hastily  down  the  note.  Mrs. 
Clayson  had  been  reading  the  morn- 
ing paper  mechanically,  thinking 
more  of  Eleanor  than  of  the  news. 
The  note  from  Ruddington  added 
to  her  anxiety,  and  she  dropped  the 
paper  aimlessly  in  her  lap.  The 
little  color  Eleanor  had  had  was 
gone,  and  as  she  read  the  words  **  I 
shall  see  your  father  in  the  morning 
and  let  him  understand  that  I  pro- 
pose to  enforce  my  rights.  You  and 
I  are  engaged  and  he  may  as  well 
know  it,"  her  nerves  gave  way  and 
she  burst  out  crying  hysterically. 
Mrs.  Clayson  ran  to  her  and  tried  to 
soothe  and  quiet  her,  enfolding  her 
in  her  arms.  Eleanor  sobbed  uncon- 
trollably, her  whole  body  rocked 
with  emotion  and  fear. 

"  I  must  understand  this  matter, 
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Eleanor,  dear,"  said  her  mother, 
kissing  her.  *'  I  must  know  what  this 
man  has  said  to  you." 

Eleanor  shrank  within  herself  and 
trembled,graspingmore  tightly  the  al- 
ready crumpled  note  within  her  hand. 
Mrs.  Clayson's  heart  beat  alternately 
with  sympathy  and  dread,  and  she 
was  very  tender  with  Eleanor.  At 
last  she  had  the  note,  and  as  her  eye 
passed  over  the  lines  that  revealed 
the  character  of  the  writer  she  felt  a 
bitter  contempt  for  him.  But  when 
she  reached  the  words:  "  You  and  I 
are  engaged,"  she  cried  out  as  if 
pierced  to  the  heart  by  a  dagger's 
point. 

True  to  his  word  Ruddington  went 
to  Mr.  Clayson's  office  determined  to 
enforce  his  rights  as  the  fianc6  of  the 
rich  man's  daughter.  It  had  been 
many  years  since  the  morning  sun 
had  seen  him  out  at  so  early  an  hour, 
but  he  had  important  work  on  hand. 
It  was  a  trifle  after  nine  when  the 
door  of  Mr.  Clayson's  private  office 
closed  behind  him,  and  the  two  men 
were  alone,  face  to  face. 

"  Take  this  chair,"  said  Mr.  Clay- 
son,  placing  it  close  to  the  one  he  was 
to  occupy  himself. 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  can't  stop  to 
sit  down,"  said  Ruddington,  agitated 
and  pale.  "  I  came  here,"  he  con- 
tinued, and  then  hesitated.  Mr.  Clay- 
son  looked  stern  and  cold.  "  I  came 
to  have  an  understanding  with  you," 
he  began  again,  clutching  nervously 
at  the  corner  of  the  desk  beside  him., 
**  You  don't  understand  my  position, 
but  I  understand  yours — it's  all  plain 
to  me  why  you  have  been  so  affable, 
why  you  have  stuck  to  me  the  way 
you  have,  not  allowing  me  a  minute 
with  Eleanor." 

"With  Eleanor,"  repeated  Mr. 
Clayson.  **  By  what  right,  sir,  do 
you  speak  of  my  daughter  in  this  fa- 
miliar way  ? " 

"  By  the  right  she  gave  me,  sir — 
by  the  sacred  right  of  our  engage- 
ment." 

"Your  engagement — you  engaged 
to  my  daughter?"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Clayson,  trembling  with  indigna- 
tion. "  And  you  have  the  effrontery 
to  come  here  and  tell  me  that  you 


are  engaged  to  her,  you  miserable 
cur!" 

"  Be  careful  how  you  talk  to  me, 
sir,  or  I'll  make  you  regret  it  I 
didn't  come  here  to  be  insulted,  but 
to  demand  my  rights  as  the  accepted 
fianc6  of  your  daughter." 

The  office  door  swung  back  with 
an  angry  jerk  ;  a  man  shot  through 
the  opening.  That  man  was  Rud- 
dington, and  he  was  propelled  by  a 
boot  behind  which  was  a  tempest  of 
anger  and  energy. 

"You  will  suffer  for  this,"  howled 
Ruddington  in  pain,  turning  to  shake 
his  fist  at  the  enraged  father,  when 
he  was  at  a  safe  distance  away.  "  You 
will  find  out  that  a  Ruddington  is  no 
man  to  be  trifled  with.  I'll  make  it 
hot  for  you — yes,  sir,  hot  for  you  ! " 
and  his  accelerated  step  .took  him 
quickly  around  the  corner,  where  he 
was  lost  to  view. 

X. 

TOURING  Eleanor's  visit  to  New 
York  she  was  in  an  atmosphere 
of  love,  tender  and  passionate. 
Mabel  talked  of  love  and  her  own 
happiness.  There  was  something  in 
this  that  at  first  charmed  Eleanor 
and  then  filled  her  heart  with  an  in- 
definable yearning  that  obscured 
the  sunlight  and  was  as  a  great 
weight  upon  her  spirits.  She  saw 
much  of  Ruddington,  as  best  man 
to  the  groom,  and  heard  much  in  his 
praise  from  both  Mabel  and  her 
husband.  Ruddington  wooed  her 
ardently,  with  such  flattery  and  at- 
tention as  would  naturally  win  the 
favor  of  a  girl  whose  life  had  been  so 
simple  and  free  from  social  entangle- 
ments as  that  of  Eleanor.  She  had 
no  thought  of  loving  him  —  no 
thought  of  loving  any  one.  But  she 
accepted  his  attention  with  childlike 
freedom,  and  listened  to  Mabel  and 
breathed  the  air  of  love  ;  and  lo,  the 
sadness  of  her  soul  was  gone  and  she 
was  happy. 

Reason  had  played  no  part  in  all 
this.  She  had  simply  fallen  asleep, 
deep  down  in  the  valley  where  the 
atmosphere  was  dark  and  depressing, 
and  on  awaking  found  herself  on 
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the  heights  where  the  air  was  ex- 
hilarating and  buoyant  and  the  sun- 
light was  brighter  and  softer  than 
she  had  ever  seen  before.  The  dag- 
ger plunged  into  the  breast  by  the 
stealthy  hand  of  an  assassin  leaves  no 
less  a  wound,  when  it  is  withdrawn, 
than  if  the  thrust  were  self  inflicted, 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
suicide.  The  cut  would  be  as  deep 
and  as  painful  and  as  slow  ,toheal  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  So  too 
with  Eleanor's  love  for  Ruddington. 
It  filled  her  heart  and  soul  and  was  a 
part  of  her  very  life.  What  matters 
it  how  it  came  to  be  there,  so  long- 
as  it  was  there,  and  was  genuine  and 
sincere  ?  Indeed,  is  it  not  harder  to 
tear  out  a  sentiment  that  enters  into 
one's  life  as  the  sunshine  enters  into 
the  flower  than  to  dislodge  a  kindred 
feeling  that  reason  dallies  with,  giv- 
ing it  a  place  at  length  in  the  heart  ? 
Eleanor  Clayson's  nature  was  one  of 
sentiment  and  impulse  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  she  was  sweeter  and  more 
lovable  for  all  this.  But  she  was  not 
without  mind  and  will  and  force. 
Her  character  had  another  side  than 
that  of  sentiment — an  element  in- 
herited from  the  plain,  rugged 
nature  of  her  father  that  fitted  her  to 
meet  the  struggle  before  her  now, 
and  it  was  to  be  a  struggle  that 
would  tear  her  heart  from  her  and 
dry  up  the  springs  of  her  lighter 
nature. 

Her  father  and  mother  saw  this 
and  their  pity  was  deep  and  sorrow- 
ful. They  were  gfentle  with  her  as 
the  soft  summer  winds.  Eleanor 
was  prostrated,  and  they  nursed  her 
with  love  and  tenderness.  Her  heart 
was  torn  and  bleeding.  The  color 
had  gone  from  her  cheeks,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  world  had  faded.  The 
impulse  and  enthusiasm  and  spirit 
had  alljgone  out  of  her  life  when  this 
great  trial  came  to  her.  But  there 
were  a  sweetness  and  pathos  in  her 
face  and  a  gentleness  in  her  manner 
that  drew  her  father  and  mother 
nearer  to  her  with  a  love  such  as 
they  had  never  before  known. 

'*  It  is  all  plain  to  me  now,  mama," 
she  said  one  day  when  they  were 
sitting  together  in  her  room.    "  I 


can  see  just  how  it  came  about,  and 
I  am  so  sorry  for  you  and  papa.  I 
know  it  has  broken  your  hearts,  and 
you  have  been  so  kind  and  patient 
and  tender." 

"  Don't  think  of  us,  dear,  but  think 
only  of  yourself,  and  try  to  get 
strong  and  well  and  forget  the  past 
and  you  will  make  us  very  happy 
again,"  replied  the  mother  softly. 

This  was  the  first  reference  that  had 
been  made  to  the  unfortunate  love 
affair  since  Eleanor  broke  down  on 
reading  Ruddington's  letter.  The  five 
weeks  that  had  elapsed  since  then  had 
been  spent  by  her  wholly  in  her  own 
room,  where  she  lay  for  the  most  part 
in  bed  or  upon  an  easy  couch  without 
the  strength  or  ambition  to  sit  up. 
But  now  she  sat  in  a  great  easy 
chair,  and  as  she  spoke  dropped  her 
eyes  and  looked  thoughtfully  down. 

"  If  only  I  had  not  made  the  visit 
to  Mabel  it  never  would  have  hap- 
pened," she  resumed. 

"  But  it  is  all  right  now,  dear,  so  do 
not  think  about  it,"  answered  Mrs. 
Clayson  soothingly. 

"  I  have  thought  it  over  and  over 
so  many  times,"  continued  Eleanor, 
"  and  can  see  now  that  it  was  all  a 
mistake — and  such  a  mistake,"  and  a 
sigh  of  pain  shook  her  delicate  body. 

Her  mother  had  gone  to  her  and 
was  sitting  on  an  arm  of  the  great 
chair.  "  It  is  perhaps  all  for  the  best, 
my  child,"  she  said,  stooping  down 
and  kissing  her  with  one  arm  about 
her  neck. 

"  No,  mama,  I  cannot  think  that. 
God  is  not  so  cruel." 

"God  is  never  cruel,  my  dear, 
never,  but  his  ways  are  beyond  our 
knowing.  'Whom  the  Lord  loveth 
he  chasteneth. ' " 

The  conversation  ran  on  this  theme 
for  a  time,  and  then  Eleanor  went 
back  to  that  on  which  she  had 
started.  "  I  must  forget  Mabel,"  she 
said,  and  the  words  seemed  to  pain 
her  as  she  uttered  them.  "  She  is  a 
friend  of  his,  and  he  is  so  intimat? 
with  her  husband.  I  have  thought  it 
all  out,  mama,  and  have  decided  to 
cut  away  from  everything  that  would 
tend  to  bring  him  to  my  mind.  I  must 
forget  him,  and  if  I  could  only  forget 
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myself — forget  all  about  this  affair 
and  his  unworthiness  and  my  own 
folly.  But  I  can't,  no,  I  can't  drive 
the  thoughts  from  me.  I  have  seen 
how  you  and  papa  have  suffered  for 
my  sake  and  know  how  silly  you 
must  think  me,  but  I  know  you  love 
me,  mama  dear,  you  and  papa,  and 
I  love  you." 

"  I  know  you  do,  my  child,"  said 
the  mother,  the  tears  stealing  down 
her  cheeks,  "  and  we  will  all  be  very 
happy  again  some  time." 

This  conversation  was  a  great  re- 
lief to  Eleanor's  overburdened  heart. 
She  had  wanted  to  talk  of  this  mat- 
ter before,  but  did  not  feel  equal  to 
the  effort.  Human  nature  seems  to 
demand  a  friendship  to  which  it  can 
freely  tell  its  trials  and  sorrows.  A 
secret  of  any  consequence  locked  up 
in  one's  breast  burns  its  way  out  or 
drives  the  one  thus  burdened  to  the 
verge  of  insanity,  and  to  insanity 
itself  not  infrequently. 

Mr.  Clayson  found  Eleanor  brighter 
and  less  depressed  on  his  return 
home  that  night.  He  went  to  her 
room  and  sat  with  her  for  half  aq 
hour,  as  had  been  his  custom  since 
her  illness  had  kept  her  there. 

"Don't  worry  any  more,  papa," 
she  said,  taking  his  hand  in  hers. 
"  It  is  all  over  now.  I  have  thought 
it  all  out  and  see  the  sort  of  man  he 
is." 

"  You  rejoice  my  heart,  my  dear," 
he  replied, "  and  I  am  indeed  glad  you 
have  reached  this  conclusion  yourself. 
It  has  been  very  hard  for  you,  but  it 
is  so  much  better  that  you  should 
decide  as  you  have  without  any  con- 
flict with  your  mother  and  myself." 

"  I  am  glad  too,"  answered  Eleanor, 
•*and  you  both  have  been  so  sweet 
and  lovely  through  it  all,  never  say- 
ing an  unkind  word  or  speaking  of  him 
as  most  parents  would  have  spoken. 
I  was  blind  through  it  all,  and  the 
first  night  he  dined  with  us  I  could 
not  understand  you.  But  it  is  all 
plain  now,  and  you  were  so  nice 
about  it  when  j^ou  saw  that  he  was 
telling  a  falsehood,  and  you  were  do- 
ing it  all  for  me,  when  you  must 
have  felt  so  bitterly.  I  know  your 
idea  of  manhood,  and  how  you  abhor 


deceit  and  falsity.  Lizzie  "—one  of 
the  servants — "  told  me  of  the  scene 
in  your  office  and  I  wonder  that  you 
did  not  send  me  away  forever  in  dis- 
grace." 

XL 

T  T  is  October,  and  the  Van  Zants 
are  on  board  an  ocean  grey- 
hound bound  for  Europe.  With 
them  is  a  young  woman,  rather  tall, 
but  of  pleasing  figure.  Her  features 
are  well  modeled,  and  with  her  deep 
blue  eyes  she  would  be  regarded  as 
very  pretty  but  for  the  lack  of  color 
and  animation  in  her  face.  She  is 
refined  and  dresses  tastefully.  Her 
manner  is  thoughtful  and  at  times 
even  sad.  She  mingles  little  with 
the  passengers  and  often  steals  away 
by  herself  and  becomes  lost  in  fancy 
or  absorbed  in  the  pages  of  a  book, 
the  character  of  which  is  not  such  as 
the  frivolous  girl  is  wont  to  read. 
This  serious,  studious  young  woman 
is  Eleanor  Clayson,  matured  and 
saddened  by  a  sorrow  so  deep  that  it 
seems  to  have  changed  her  whole 
nature.  There  is  little  in  her  now  to 
suggest  the  gay,  impulsive  girl  of  six 
months  before. 

Her  father  and  mother  had  felt 
that  a  protracted  stay  in  Europe 
among  new  scenes  and  with  the 
ocean  between  herself  and  all  that 
had  saddened  her  life,  might  bring 
back  something  of  the  old  vivacity. 
But  Mr.  Clayson  could  not  leave  his 
business,  and  Mrs.  Clayson  hesitated 
about  going  without  him.  Eleanor 
herself  wanted  to  go  abroad  that 
she  might  improve  her  mind  by 
visiting  the  famous  capitals  of  the 
old  world,  with  their  paintings  and 
statuary  and  architecture.  She  had 
learned  the  rudiments  of  drawing^  at 
Forrestville,  and  since  her  recovery 
from  the  prostration  of  that  terrible 
day  in  May,  had  made  considerable 
progress  with  her  art.  She  wanted 
to  put  herself  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent French  instructor  or  enter 
one  of  the  regular  art  schools  of 
Paris. 

There  was  also  another  reason  why 
Eleanor  was  anxious  to  go  abroad. 
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A  second  cousin  of  hers,  and  a  Clay- 
son  by  name,  was  employed  in  her 
father's  business.  He  had  risen 
solely  on  his  own  merits  until  now 
his  position  was  one  of  trust  and  im- 
portance. Mr.  Clayson  was  much 
attached  to  the  young  man  and  saw 
in  him  excellent  business  qualifica- 
tions— such  qualifications  as  he  hoped 
to  see  in  his  future  son  in  law.  Elean- 
or knew  of  this  feeling  on  the  part  of 
her  father — knew  that  he  had  fixed 
his  heart  on  her  learning  to  care  for 
young  Clayson.  But  he  had  never 
urged  this  desire,  though  little  acts 
of  his,  it  was  plain  to  her,  were  de- 
signed to  bring  about  a  closer  re- 
lationship between  her  and  the  young 
man  of  his  choice.  But  she  want- 
ed to  get  away  from  all  associa- 
tions that  suggested  love  and  marri- 
age. And  of  all  men  this  cousin 
was  the  last,  though  possessed  of  the 
merits  her  father  saw  in  him,  to  in- 
spire sentiment  in  her  heart,  even 
were  it  possible  that  this  feeling 
could  ever  be  hers  again. 

The  Van  Zants  knew  of  her  desire 
to  go  abroad,  and  on  deciding  to  go 
themselves  at  once  invited  her  to 
join  them.  She  accepted  the  invita- 
tion promptly,  thinking  herself  very 
fortunate  in  having  the  opportunity 
to  go  with  such  delightful  people. 
And  she  felt,  too,  that  Margaret  Van 
Zant,  with  her  cheerful,  sunny  nature, 
would  be  a  most  agreeable  com- 
panion. "  Remember  we  will  be  with 
you,  dear,  in  July,"  said  Mrs.  Clay- 
son, kissing  Eleanor  good  by  amid 
tears  of  sorrow  at  the  parting. 

"  Yes,  in  July  we  will  join  you — I 
have  promised  your  mother,  you 
know,*'  added  her  father  softly,  and 
then  he  and  his  wife  hurried  off  the 
steamer  and  were  soon  lost  to  Elean- 
or's eyes. 

XII. 

AATELL,  here  at  last!"  ex- 
•  •  claimed  Merwyn,  giving 
Vernon  a  hearty  hand  clasp. 

•'Yes,  actually  here,  and  mighty 
glad  to  see  you  again,  my  boy,"  re- 
turned Vernon.  "  But  how  are  you  ? 
Tell  me  all  about  yourself." 


It  was  late  in  June,  and  Vernon 
had  just  arrived  in  London.  He 
made  his  way  straight  to  the  Mctro^ 
polis  office. 

"  I'm  in  fine  form,"  answered  Mer- 
wyn, "  and  like  London  immensely. 
The  work  is  exactly  to  my  taste." 

"  You  never  looked  better.  More 
sleep  and  less  society,  I  fancy." 

"  Oh,  no.  On  the  contrary,  less 
sleep  and  more  society.' 

"  You  beat  all  the  men  I  ever  saw, 
Merwyn.  Positively  you  grow 
younger  on  dissipation." 

It  isn't  dissipation  with  me,  old 
man — just  nature,  that  is  all." 

"  And  what  a  buoyant  nature  it  is — 
a  perfect  fortune  in  itself  —  light, 
sunny,  gay,  impulsive  " 

**  There,  there,"  interrupted  Mer- 
wyn. "You  will  embarrass  me  if 
you  keep  on.  But  I  thought  you 
were  coming  two  months  ago.  What 
has  kept  you  all  this  time  ?" 

"  So  I  thought  myself,  but  one 
thing  and  another  detained  me  as  I 
wrote  you." 

"  *  One  thing  and  another '  is  good," 
laughed  Merwyn. 

"  But  one  can't  always  bring  things 
about  just  as  he  would  wish,"  an- 
swered Vernon,  flushing. 

"  You  seem  to  have  brought  them 
•  about,  though,  pretty  much  to  suit 
you  this  time." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  Oh,  I  know  all  about  it,  and  you 
are  the  cynic  that  abhorred  society 
and  used  to  urge  me  to  give  it  up." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't  know  what 
you  are  driving  at." 

"No,  of  course  you  don't.  You 
always  had  a  way  of  seeming  very 
dense.  But  really,  old  man,  I  can't 
realize  that  the  tender  passion  has 
landed  you,  and  that  it  should  all 
come  about  from  meeting  her  at 
that  theater  party." 

"  It  seems  to  be  no  use  for  me  to 
deny  it,"  laughed  Vernon. 

"  No,  not  a  bit,  and  I  congratu- 
late you  heartily — Margaret  Van 
Zant  is  a  charming  girl." 

"  But  I  am  not  far  enough  along 
with  the  affair  to  be  congratulated. 
I  don't  mind  saying  to  you,  though, 
that  I  am  very  fond  of  her,  and  I 
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can't  understand  it  myself.  As  you 
say,  I  am  about  the  last  man  to 
fall  in  love,  but  I  have  made  the 
plunge,  and  1  don't  know  where  I  shall 
land." 

"  Fm  glad  you  have  made  it,  and  I 
fancy  you  will  land  all  right.  She  is 
a  girl  of  good  sense,  and  there  are 
not  many  men  like  you,  old  fellow." 

"  The  same  old  story,"  protested 
Vernon. 

"  But  I  am  serious  now,  as  I  always 
was  on  this  point.  How  many  men 
are  there  of  your  wealth  who  settle 
down  to  hard  work  as  you  do— who 
have  made  the  reputation  you  have 
at  your  age  ?  " 

*'  It  isn't  work  to  me." 

"  No,  it  is  a  passion  with  you.  You 
were  born  an  artist,  and  how  you 
ever  managed  to  fall  in  love  is  a  mys- 
tery to  me.  Why,  I  know  a  hundred 
girls  to  your  one  " 

"  And  love  them  all,"  interrupted 
Vernon. 

"Yes,  love  them  all,"  replied  Mer- 
wyn,  "and  it's  great  fun.  I  don't  see 
how  a  fellow  can  tie  himself  down  to 
only  one.  Why,  it  would  take. the 
snap  and  spirit  all  out  of  life  for  me." 

"  You  are  a  puzzle  to  me,  Merwyn. 
I  could  no  more  bring  myself  to  the 
point  of  flitting  from  flower  to  flower, 
as  you  do,  than  I  could  hope  to  live 
now  without  the  love  that  has  come 
into  my  life.  Why,  you  will  never 
know  what  real  happiness  is,  my  boy, 
if  you  keep  on  in  this  way." 

"  Well,  if  I  don't  know  what  happi- 
ness is — the  real  genuine,  simon  pure 
thing — then  I  have  struck  a  mighty 
good  counterfeit." 

"  You  think  you  have,  I  know,  but 
you  haven't.  There  is  nothing  soul 
satisfying  in  all  this  flitting  about. 
A  man  whose  heart  has  never  throb- 
bed with  genuine,  sincere  love  knows 
nothing  of  the  delights  of  life." 

"Well,  this  is  rich,  positively  rich, 
old  man,  to  hear  you  raving  in  this 
way — you,  the  cynic  of  only  a  few 
months  ago,  who  were  wedded  to 
your  art  and  pictured  to  me  so  often 
that  ideal  bachelor  home  that  you 
and  myself  were  to  occupy — a  home 
with  luxuries  and  comforts  and  art 


and  beauty  that  the  gods  would  have 
coveted." 

"Yes,  so  I  did,"  admitted  Vernon, 
"  and  I  was  sincere.  That  was  the 
most  pleasing  picture  before  me  at 
that  time,  but  now — why,  my  boy,  i 
wouldn't  take  such  a  home  as  a  gift 
and  live  in  it  alone.  What  is  life, 
any  way,  without  some  sentiment 
in  it?" 

"This  is  indeed  refreshing,  old 
man,  to  see  such  enthusiasm.  But 
tell  me,  does  Miss  Van  Zant  respond 
with  equal  fei-vor  t " 

"  Well,  that  is  a  problem.  I  don't 
quite  know  myself.  Sometimes  I 
think  she  does,  and  again  I  fancy 
that  the  sentiment  is  all  on  my  side." 

"  Not  a  very  interesting  state  of 
things,  surely,  for  so  ardent  a  lover 
as  you  are,"  said  Merwyn,  wondering 
how  a  few  short  months  could  make 
such  a  change  in  Vernon. 

"  It  isn't  without  interest,  though. 
There  is  an  uncertainty,  a  hope,  an 
expectancy,  that  lends  a  certain 
charm  to  it  all." 

"It's  a  bad  case  you  have,  old 
man — the  worst  I  have  ever  seen. 
But  just  how  you  can  extract  any 
pleasure  out  of  the  thought  that  per- 
haps she  cares  nothing  for  you,  is  a 
mystery  to  me." 

"I  wouldn't  put  it  just  in  that 
way,  though.  Of  course  I  hope  she 
does  care  very  much  for  me,  and 
fancy  she  does,  but — well,  I  can't 
make  you  understand.  There  never 
was  any  logic  in  my  head,  any  way." 

"And  there  was  never  any  logic 
in  the  head  of  any  man  so  deeply  in 
love,"  laughed  Merwyn.  "  But  I'm 
delighted,  any  way,  to  see  you  so 
^^PPy»  even  though  our  bachelor 
castle  is  knocked  into  a  thousand 
flinders.  I  ought  to  have  known  that 
it  would  gp  to  smash.  These  quiet, 
retiring  fellows,  like  yourself,  who 
persistently  avoid  the  fair  sex  and 
pose  as  woman  haters,  are  dead  sure 
to  marry.  I  have  not  known  a  sin- 
gle exception  yet.  But  the  men  like 
myself  who  are  never  without  girls, 
are  the  ones  who  swell  the  bachelor 
ranks." 

Presently  the  conversation  broad- 
ened, and  the  two  talked  of  things  in 
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America  and  of  the  people  they  knew 
in  common. 

"You  have  been  doing is^reat  work, 
Merwyn,  since  you  came  over  here/* 
said  Vernon.  *'  Your  Sunday  letters 
in  particular  have  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and  I  understand  have  added 
a  good  many  thousands  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Metropolis,  You  see  you 
have  given  a  touch  of  realism  to 
social  matters,  especially,  that  no 
London  news  has  ever  had." 

"  I  have  had  exceptional  opportun- 
ities, I  imagine,  for  gathering  facts 
in  social  circles.  A  number  of  my 
acquaintances  were  over  here  when  I 
came,  and  others  have  come  since. 
Through  them  I  have  met  nearly  all 
the  Americans  of  any  note  who  live 
here  permanently  and  are  in  the 
social  swim.  The  difficult  thing  is 
to  get  started,  you  know.  My  start 
was  all  I  could  have  hoped  for,  and 
now  I  have  quite  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance in  English  society — know 
a  great  many  club  men  and  politi- 
cians and  others  who  are  not  averse 
to  having  their  names  appear  in 
American  journals  with  favorable 
mention." 

"  I  can  understand  just  how  your 
social  connections  have  helped  you. 
From  them  you  have  gained  the  facts, 
the  gossip,  and  so  forth, but  you  have 
put  them  into  exceptionally  readable 
form.  There  is  a  snap  and  humor 
and  sparkle  in  your  writing — a  break- 
ing away  from  the  traditional  repor- 
torial  style  that  adds  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  your  letters." 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  you  like  them 
so  much,  but  then  you  would  natu- 
rally be  prejudiced  in  my  favor," 
replied  Merwyn. 

"Yes,  so  I  would,  but  then  I  know 
what  others  think  of  the  work  you 
are  doing.  Your  reputation  as  a 
clever  journalist  has  grown  amaz- 
ingly in  New  York  since  you  left 
there  in  March." 

"  This  is  of  course  very  gratifying 
to  hear.  Such  words  of  approval, 
when  they  are  sincere,  stimulate  me 
to  do  my  best  writing.  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  chief  a  few  weeks 
ago,  in  which  he  expressed  his  satis- 
faction with  the  work  I  was  doing, 


and  said  that  he  had  ordered  my 
salary  increased  by  two  thousand 
dollars  a  year." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  this,"  said 
Vernon,  his  face  showing  the  pleas- 
ure he  felt  at  Merwyn's  good  fortune. 
"  You  will  be  able  to  save  something 
handsome  now,"  he  continued,  know- 
ing so  well  the  freedom  with  which 
his  friend  spent  money. 

"I'm  afraid  that  isn't  in  my  na- 
ture," replied  Merwyn  lightly.  "  In 
fact  if  my  salary  were  double  its 
present  size  I'm  sure  I  should  come 
out  in  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

"  I  hoped  you  had  turned  over  a 
new  leaf,"  said  Vernon,  disappointed. 

"Yes,  I  have,"  laughed  Merwyn^ 
"and  struck  a  page  where  the  ex- 
penses make  my  head  dizzy.  But 
then  it's  all  in  a  lifetime.  Tni  enjoy- 
ing myself,  and  some  time  I'll  strike 
a  bonanza  and  clear  off  all  the  debts." 

"You  have  been  saying  that  for 
the  last  five  years,  my  boy,  and  the 
debts  are  growing  apace  meantime." 

"Yes,  but  that  is  nothing.  I  ar- 
range it  so  that  they  don't  trouble 
me,  and  then  they  are  not  so  large, 
either.  My  share  in  the  family 
property  is  enough,  you  know,  to 
pay  all  I  owe,  if  I  should  die,  and  be- 
yond that  I  don't  care.  I  shouldn't 
quite  like  to  go  out  of  the  world,  you 
see,  feeling  that  some  one  had  lost 
anything  by  me." 

XIII. 

VERNON  remained  a  few  days  in 
London  with  Merwyn  and  then 
went  to  Paris.  He  rented  a  studio  on 
the  Rue  Legendre  and  settled  down 
at  once  to  serious  work.  He  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Jean  Delarose,  the  famous 
figure  painter,  whose  studio  was  on 
the  Pare  Monceau.  Delarose,  now 
an  old  man,  had  conceived  a  great 
liking  for  Vernon.  He  saw  in  the 
young  American  promise  of  excellent 
work.  "Monsieur  Vernon,"  he  was 
wont  to  say,  "will  be  my  monument. 
His  drawing  is  excellent,  his  concep- 
tion striking,  his  coloring  simply 
perfect.  Give  his  figures  tenderness 
and  warmth  and  feeling,  and  Mon- 
sieur Vernon  will  be  great.  That  will 
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come  later,  I  feel  sure.  He  is  young 
yet." 

Vernon  lost  no  time  in  calling  upon 
Delarose,  and  the  meeting  was  one 
of  mutual  happiness. 

"You  have  been  a  long  time  com- 
ing," said  the  old  artist.  "  I  have 
wanted  very  much  to  have  you  here 
under  my  eye,  where  I  could  watch 
your  progress  day  by  day." 

*'  And  I  wanted  to  be  here  too,  but 
I  was  detained  longer  in  America 
than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect 
when  I  went  over  last  fall." 

"Well,  you  are  here  now,  and  I 
hope  ready  for  work." 

"Yes,  I  never  felt  so  much  like 
serious  application  as  I  do  now.  I 
have  several  studies  that  I  want  to 
put  on  canvas.  One  of  them  is  par- 
ticularly good,  I  think.  It  represents 
two  young  girls,  who  have  been 
room  mates  at  school,  and  are  very 
fond  of  each  other,  but  have  been 
separated  for  some  months.  One  of 
the  girls,  during  the  absence  of  the 
other,  has  become  engaged,  and  is 
very  much  in  love.  They  are  in  the 
pretty  boudoir  of  the  betrothed.  All 
the  surroundings  breathe  of  senti- 
ment and  art.  She  is  telling  her  old 
school  companion  of  her  love  and 
happiness,  and  her  features  blaze 
with  rapturous  joy.  The  other  is 
drinking  deeply  of  the  delicious 
draft.  Her  manner  is  feverish  and 
eager,  and  her  face  is  flushed  and 
filled  with  wonder  and  the  soft  light 
of  kindling  love." 

"Splendid,  splendid!"  cried  Del- 
arose,  "but  the  fire — the  love — can 
you  paint  the  love  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  the  attempt.  The  subject  in- 
terests me,  and  I  can  see  the  scene 
vividly  before  my  eyes,"  answered 
Vernon. 

"  Ah,  but  you  must  feel.  It  is  not 
enough  to  see.  Your  picture  will  be 
cold.  It  must  have  life  and  fire  and 
love,  or  it  will  not  do — no,  no,  it  will 
not  do,"  and  the  old  man  shook  his 
head  dubiously.  "  I  would  not  ad- 
vise so  difficult  a  subject,"  he  went 
on,  "  but  if  your  heart  is  set  on  it,  as 
I  see  it  is,  I  will  not  urge  my  objec- 
tions." 


"  My  heart  is  filled  with  the  theme, 
and  I  am  enthusiastic  to  get  at  work 
on  it." 

"  Yes,  by  all  means  begin  while  the 
fancy  burns  in  your  soul.  I  will 
watch  your  progress  with  a  keener 
interest  than  ever  before,  for  there 
is  something  in  your  manner  that 
makes  me  feel  your  work  will  be 
warmer  and  tenderer  than  that  of  a 
year  ago." 

Vernon  flushed  slightly,  wonder- 
ing if  his  old  instructor  suspected 
the  love  that  was  in  his  heart.  In  a 
few  days  he  had  fitted  up  a  boudoir 
to  correspond  exactly  with  the  one  of 
his  fancy.  Then  models  were  secured, 
and  he  began  work  without  delay. 

The  summer  had  gone  and  the 
autumn  was  well  advanced  and  Ver- 
non was  still  at  work  on  the  canvas 
he  had  begun  in  June.  He  was  pro- 
ceeding slowly  and  thoughtfully. 
Merwyn  was  often  in  Paris,  and  al- 
ways spent  some  pleasant  hours  with 
his  old  friend,  whom  he  had  repeat- 
edly urged  to  go  back  with  him  to 
London.  Put  all  persuasion  failed, 
for  Vernon's  very  soul  seemed  wrap- 
ped in  the  work  he  was'doing.  One 
day  late  in  October,  however,  Mer- 
wyn received  a  telegram  from  Ver- 
non saying,  "  I  shall  be  in  London  to- 
morrow and  will  see  you  during  the 
day." 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  thought 
Merwyn,  speculating  as  to  Vernon's 
motive.  "  Something  extraordinary, 
certainly,  or  he  would  never  leave 
that  picture." 

"  The  Van  Zants  are  in  town,"  said 
Vernon,  grasping  Merwyn's  hand  on 
the  following  day. 

"The  Van  Zants!"  exclaimed 
Merwyn. 

"Yes,  from  New  York — they  are 
at  the  Metropole  now." 
"  They  are  ? " 

"Yes,  and  who  do  you  think  is 
with  them?" 

"  I  can't  imagine  to  save  me." 
"Miss  Clayson." 

"  Oh,  yes — the  girl  that  Miss  Van 
Zant  invited  to  join  us  that  night  of 
the  theater  party." 

"Yes." 

"  I  -remember  her  very  well — quite 
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pretty.  But  what  has  brought  them 
all  over  here  ? — and  this  explains 
your  presence  in  London — you  sly 
dog — kept  it  very  quiet,  didn't  you  ?  *' 

Vernon  laughed  heartily,  and  there 
was  that  air  of  delight  about  him 
that  characterizes  the  school  boy 
when  his  teacher  breaks  down  and 
he  gets  an  unexpected  holiday. 

Merwyn  called  on  the  Van  Zants 
several  times  in  company  with  Ver- 
non and  entertained  them  at  dinner 
and  in  other  ways.  Vernon  had  sud- 
denly conceived  an  extraordinary 
fondness  for  the  British  metropolis, 
and  his  trips  between  it  and  Paris 
were  repeated  no  less  frequently  than 
twice  a  week.  He  and  Miss  Van 
Zant  were  very  happy  in  each  other's 
society,  and  Merwyn  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  them  together. 
Eleanor  was  naturally  included  in  all 
invitations.  But  her  spirits  were  not 
in  sympathy  with  gayety  of  any  sort. 
This  was  evident  to  Merwyn's 
trained  eye. 

"What  has  happened  to  Miss  Clay- 
son  ?"  he  asked  one  day  of  Mrs.  Van 
Zant.  "  She  doesn't  seem  at  all 
happy." 

"  No,  she  is  not,"  answered  the  lat- 
ter, and  then  she  related  the  particu- 
lars of  Eleanor's  unfortunate  attach- 
ment. Merwyn  listened  to  the 
story,  but  found  little  in  it  to  ex- 
cite his  interest  until  the  name  of 
Ruddington  was  mentioned,  and 
then  he  felt  a  shudder  pass  over  him 
that  left  in  his  heart  a  strange  feel- 
ing. "  So  this  fellow  has  blighted 
her  life  !"  he  said  to  himself  bitterly, 
and  the  thought  seemed  to  haunt 
him.  He  had  hoped  never  to  hear 
the  name  of  Ruddington  again,  for 
he  had  come  to  feel  that  there  was 
something  uncanny  in  his  encounters 
with  the  man. 

Why  didn't  you  tell  me  of  the 
affair  between  Miss  Clayson  and  that 
fellow  Ruddington  ?"  said  Merwyn 
when  he  and  Vernon  were  alone. 

"  Simply  because  I  knew  nothing 
of  it  myself  until  three  or  four  days 
ago,  and  I  have  not  seen  you  since 
then,"  answered  Vernon. 

"  I  am  surprised  that  Miss  Van 
Zant  had  not  told  you  months  ago." 


"  But  I  doubt  if  she  knew  any- 
thing of  it  herself  when  I  left  New 
York." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  so,"  mused 
Merwyn.  *'  But  how  it  has  changed 
her.  I  saw  her  only  once,  to  be  sure, 
and  then  she  was  as  light  hearted 
and  full  of  life  as  one  could  wish." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  she  was,  and  I 
have  seen  something  of  the  same  old 
enthusiasm  in  her  once  since  she  has 
been  here.  It  was  when  you  were  in 
Berlin.  She  had  learned  that  I  was 
an  artist  and  she  was  delighted.  '  I 
came  abroad  partially  to  study  art,' 
she  said,  '  and  am  so  glad  I  know 
you.'  We  had  a  long  talk,  and  she 
was  as  animated  as  one  whose  heart 
has  never  known  a  pang.  I  found 
that  she  already  knows  something  of 
drawing,  and  that  she  is  serious  in 
her  purpose  to  make  an  artist  of 
herself." 

"  So  she  is  going  to  study  art ! " 
replied  Merwyn.  "Well,"  he  con- 
tinued carelessly,  "  it  is  perhaps  the 
best  thing  she  can  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances," and  he  turned  the 
conversation  to  another  topic,  as  if 
through  indifference  rather  tlian  by 
design. 

XIV 

"  T  AM  very  glad  we  found  you 
in  London,  Mr.  Merwyn,"  said 
Mrs.  Van  Zant,  "  and  I  am  glad,  too, 
of  this  opportunity  of  talking  with 
you  alone.  You  have  been  most  hos- 
pitable with  us  all,  and  we  thoroughly 
appreciate  such  courtesy.  This  kind- 
ness and  the  confidence  I  have  in 
you  lead  me  to  ask  a  peculiar  favor  of 
you.  A  little  more  than  a  week  ago," 
she  continued  slowly,  as  if  debating 
with  herself  whether  she  was  acting 
wisely,  **  you  asked  me  what  had 
happened  to  Miss  Clayson.  I  told 
you  of  her  trouble,  and  now  I  want 
to  take  you  into  my  confidence  and 
enlist  your  aid  in  her  behalf." 

"  I  shall  be  especially  glad  to  help 
you  in  any  way  possible,"  replied 
Merwyn,  wondering  what  in  the 
world  a  newspaper  man  could  do  in 
an  affair  of  the  heart. 

**  I  was  sure  you  would,"  returned 
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Mrs.  Van  Zant  gratefully.  "  Eleanor 
is  a  sweet  girl  and  I  am  very  fond  of 
her — not  only  for  her  own  lovable 
qualities,  but  for  the  sake  of  her 
father  and  mother,  who  are  very  dear 
friends  of  my  husband  and  myself. 
When  she  met  Ruddington  she  was 
little  more  than  a  child,  with  no  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  Her  life  had  been 
spent  at  home  in  a  small  country 
town  with  her  father  and  mother 
and  at  a  boarding  school  among 
girls.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  love 
that  makes  the  hearts  of  man  and 
woman  one  until  she  was  thrown  in 
with  Ruddington,  under  circum- 
stances that  had  a  peculiar  influence 
over  her.  She  heard  him  praised  so 
warmly  that  it  never  occurred  to  her 
to  question  his  character.  He  came 
from  a  good  family,  she  knew,  and 
Mabel's  husband  and  Mabel  herself 
had  idealized  him.  Eleanor  was 
susceptible,  and  before  she  realized 
it  found  herself  in  love  with  Rud- 
dington. She  gave  her  whole  soul  to 
him  without  reserve.  To  such  a 
nature  as  hers  the  discovery  of  his 
true  character  and  the  knowledge  of 
his  unworthiness  of  her  pure,  unsel- 
fish love,  brought  a  shock  that  com- 
pletely broke  her  heart.  She  saw 
her  own  folly,  and  condemned  herself 
bitterly.  Her  reason,  the  knowledge 
of  all  she  owed  to  her  father  and 
mother,  and  even  her  own  self  re- 
spect, commanded  her  to  give  him 
up.  The  struggle  with  herself  was 
fierce  and  long,  but  in  the  end  her 
will  conquered,  and  she  tore  him 
from  her  heart.  At  first  her  father 
and  mother  were  much  alarmed 
about  her  health,  but  gradually  she 
threw  off  her  lethargy,  though  she 
has  never  fully  regained  her  strength. 
It  makes  my  heart  ache  to  look  at 
her,  she  is  so  changed,  poor  girl." 

"  She  is  certainly  a  good  deal  sad- 
dened," said  Merwyn,  who  had  lis- 
tened attentively.  "  But  what  can  I 
do  in  her  interest?" 

"  I  think  you  can  do  a  good  deal 
for  her  if  you  are  willing  to  co-operate 
with  me." 

"Willing,  certainly — command  me 
by  all  means." 

**  You  had  better  not  commit  your- 


self until  I  tell  you  what  I  want  of 
you." 

"  No,  I  will  not  wait  for  that,  as  I 
am  quite  willing  to  trust  myself  in 
your  hands." 

"You  are  very  good  to  say  so,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Van  Zant,  appreciating^ 
the  compliment.  "If  you  were  a 
more  susceptible  man,"  she  contin- 
ued, "  I  would  not  dare  approach 
you  on  this  matter,  but  knowing  you 
so  well  " 

"Yes,  knowing  me  so  well," 
laughed  Merwyn,  "you  think  it 
would  be  safe  to  use  me  as  a  sort  of 
antidote." 

"  Yes,  exactly,  and  I  am  so  glad  of 
your  help — you  see  I  approached 
the  subject  cautiously." 

"  I  noticed  it,  and  thought  I  would 
help  you  out.  But  you  need  not 
have  hesitated.  I  apprehended  your 
purpose,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
the  experiment  is  worth  trying." 

"  I  believe  it  is,  but  are  you  quite 
sure  that  you  would  willingly  under- 
take to  play  the  part  ?  " 

"Yes,  positively  sure,"  answered 
Merwyn  with  enthusiasm.  "  I  fancy 
it  would  be  great  sport  for  me,  and 
besides  I  might  utilize  my  experience 
in  some  way — make  a  novel  of  it  or 
a  play — see,  I  am  dreaming  of  fame 
already." 

"  Splendid  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Van 
Zant,  delighted  at  Merwyn*s  enthu- 
siasm. "  And  I  am  sure  you  can  play 
the  lover  to  perfection,"  she  went  on. 
"But  you  must  promise  me  one 
thing." 

"And  that  is?" 

"And  that  is  that  you  will  abandon 
the  role  when  I  say  the  word." 

"  Certainly,  I  promise  in  all  sincer- 
ity and  hope  that  the  ruse  will  re- 
sult as  favorably  as  you  anticipate. 
I  shall  enjoy  the  part  I  am  to  act, 
and  for  several  reasons.  First,  hop- 
ing that  Miss  Clayson  will  be  bene- 
fited ;  then  there  is  the  novelty,  the 
study  of  character,  and  finally  a  sense 
of  rejoicing  over  the  thought  of  aiding 
in  the  effacement  of  that  man  Rud- 
dington's  likeness  from  her  heart." 

Merwyn  then  related  his  rather 
strange  feeling  towards  the  discarded 
lover,  giving  his  reasons  for  it. 
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"  This  is  very  odd,"  responded 
Mrs.  Van  Zant,  who  seemed  a  good 
deal  impressed  by  the  apparent  fatal- 
ity that  brought  the  twa  men  to- 
gether so  strangely.  "  And  now  you 
meet  again  in  a  way,"  she  said,  won- 
dering if  there  was  anything  super- 
natural in  it  all. 

"  Yes,  a  sort  of  clash  in  a  way,  as 
you  say,  and  between  you  and  me  I 
have  the  feeling  that  that  fellow  is 
my  MU  noir.  It  is  all  an  uncanny, 
weird  fancy,  1  know,  but  I  can't  quite 
throw  it  off." 

"  It  is  probably  just  a  series  of 
coincidences,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Zant, 
feeling  a  trifle  uncomfortable,  never- 
theless. "But  regarding  this  little 
ruse  of  ours,"  she  went  on.  "We 
must  proceed  with  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy and  caution.  If  Eleanor  were 
to  suspect  our  motives,  or  to  get  the 
impression  that  you  really  love  her, 
she  would  refuse  absolutely  to  see 
you." 

"I  understand  you,  and  think  I  re- 
alize her  feelings — how  repugnant 
any  thought  of  love  would  be  to  her 
now." 

"  Precisely.  Your  attentions  must 
be  so  delicate  and  gradual  that  she 
will  not  detect  the  interest  that  is 
stealing  into  her  heart  until  the  old 
sorrow  is  dislodged  and  is  passing 
quietly  out  of  her  life." 

"An  interesting  problem  this  is 
indeed,"  returned  Merwyn,  regard- 
ing it  seriously.  "  There  is  nothing 
that  so  appeals  to  the  human  heart 
as  the  emotions  of  the  human  heart." 

"Yes,  but  the  danger  of  all  this  is 
the  liability  to  go  too  far  and  leave 
her  in  a  worse  state  than  before." 

"That  is  very  true,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  I  shall  be  successful  in 
interesting  her." 

"  I  almost  shrink  from  the  experi- 
ment even  now,  fearing  the  possible 
consequences." 

"  The  danger  of  which  you  speak 
is  the  only  one,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  It  is  the  one  that  causes  me  most 
apprehension,  but  there  is  another," 
and  Mrs.  Van  Zant  looked  signifi- 
cantly at  Merwyn. 

"I  can't  imagine  what  it  is,"  he 
replied. 


"  Can't  you  imagine  yourself  be- 
coming seriously  in  love  while  trying 
to  dispel  the  gloom  from  Eleanor's 
heart  ? " 

"  Imagine  myself  in  love  ? "  re- 
turned Merwyn,  surprised.  "Well, 
hardly — can  you  ?" 

"I  can't  think  of  you  as  seriously 
attentive  to  any  one  girl.  Still  you 
know  the  danger  of  playing  with 
fire." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  but  I  have  no  fear 
of  myself,"  and  Merwyn  laughed 
heartily  at  the  absurdity  of  the  idea. 

"  Very  well  ;  1  shall  not  worry 
about  you  since  you  are  so  confident 
of  yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Zant. 

"No,  don't,  it  would  be  useless,  I 
assure  you.  You  had  better  put  your 
mind,  instead,  on  helping  along  this 
little  affair.  I  shall  require  a  good 
deal  of  assistance,  and  even  then  I 
doubt  the  success  of  my  attempt  to 
interest  Miss  Clayson." 

"  I  wish  I  were  as  sure  that  you 
will  not  interest  her  too  much  as  I 
am  confident  that  she  will  find  a 
growing  pleasure  in  your  society. 
This,  of  course,  is  on  the  assumption 
that  you  play  your  role  with  delicacy 
and  tact." 

"  Trust  me  for  that,"  said  Merwyn, 
and  then  the  two  discussed  the  best 
method  of  procedure. 

XV. 

**  IVT  ^  ^^^^"^  Vernon  tells  me  that 
you  are  ambitious  to  become 
an  artist,  Miss  Clayson,"  said  Mer- 
wyn the  first  time  he  met  her  after 
his  compact  with  Mrs.  Van  Zant. 

"  I  must  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge,"  answered  Eleanor.  "I  do 
have  the  ambition,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  there  my  natural  qualifications 
for  an  artist  end." 

"  Is  it  not  possible  that  you  under- 
estimate your  abilities?  Vernon 
was  quite  enthusiastic  in  talking  of 
your  purpose  and  of  the  beginning 
you  have  already  made." 

"  But  it  is  so  easy  for  one  to  over- 
estimate herself,  you  know,  Mr.  Mer- 
wyn," said  Eleanor. 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  is,  but  this  estim- 
ate was  Vernon's,  not  yours." 
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"  I  am  glad  to  know  that  he  spoke 
so  favorably  of  me;  and  he  very  kindly 
offered  to  engage  a  good  instructor 
for  me  when  I  reach  Paris." 

**  He  will  do  so  with  pleasure,  I  am 
sure,  and  he  can  help  you  in  many 
ways.  He  has  a  large  acquaintance 
among  artists,  and  can  without  doubt 
secure  you  advantages  that  you  could 
hardly  hope  to  get  without  the  help 
of  a  friend  in  the  profession.  By 
the  way,  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  have 
a  book  in  my  library  that  might  in- 
terest you.  It  treats  of  art  theoreti- 
cally and  discusses  the  relative 
merits  of  the  realistic  and  impres- 
sionist schools.  If  you  would  like  to 
look  it  over,  I  will  send  it  to  you  in 
the  morning." 

**You  are  very  kind.  I  certainly 
would  like  to  see  it,  and  thank  you 
so  much." 

"  I  imagine  that  you  will  find  a 
good  many  suggestions  in  it.  If  you 
do,  you  will  be  making  some  progress 
in  your  art  even  while  you  are  im- 
patiently waiting  here  in  London.  I 
presume  you  have  already  seen  the 
National  Gallery  and  the  pictures  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  ? " 

"  No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not 
visited  either  of  them  yet.  We  have 
done  a  good  deal  of  sight  seeing,  but 
Mr.  Van  Zant  doesn't  care  very  much 
for  art." 

"  Of  course  you  will  not  leave  Lon- 
don without  seeing  them  ?*/ 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed,  I  hope  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  both.  There  is 
nothing  that  interests  me  so  much  as 
paintings." 

"  If  you  and  Miss  Van  Zant  would 
care  to  give  Vernon  and  myself  a 
day,  we  will  devote  it  entirely  to  art, 
and  visit  not  only  the  National  Gal- 
lery and  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  but  also  the  picture  gal- 
leries of  Piccadilly  and  Bond  Street." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said 
Eleanor,  a  spark  of  pleasure  kindling 
in  her  face.  "  Nothing  would  suit 
me  so  well,  and  I  am  sure  Margaret 
would  be  delighted  to  see  these  art 
centers  under  such  favorable  circum- 
stances." 

"  My  own  knowledge  of  art  is 
superficial,  but  Vernon  is  a  perfect 


mine  of  information.  He  can  tell 
you  something  interesting  about  all 
the  leading  painters  and  their  work," 

**  This  will  do  rather  well  for  a  be- 
ginning," said  Merwyn  to  himself, 
satisfied  with  the  start  he  had 
made.  "No  trouble  with  my  tact 
and  delicacy  so  far,  I  fancy,  and  by 
Jove,  she  yielded  better  than  I  ex- 
pected— not  so  absolutely  miserable 
as  I  thought." 

Vernon  ran  over  to  London  the 
next  night,  and  the  following  day 
was  spent  in  art  galleries  by  the  two 
girls,  himself  and  Merwyn.  At  times 
Vernon  and  Miss  Van  Zant  drifted 
away  by  themselves,  leaving  Merwyn 
and  Eleanor  alone,  and  as  the  day 
advanced  this  tendency  became  more 
noticeable.  Merwyn  was  never  more 
agreeable,  and  he  found  that  when 
put  to  the  test  he  possessed  a  bet- 
ter general  information  on  art  sub- 
jects and  knew  more  of  the  lives 
of  famous  artists  than  he  had  given 
himself  credit  for.  But  he  was  on 
the  alert,  and  watched  her  closely  to 
make  sure  that  she  was  not  wearying 
of  him  ;  and  he  took  good  care  that 
they  were  not  left  alone  too  frequently. 
He  was  especially  genial  with  Miss 
Van  Zant,  and  as  often  as  seemed  to 
suit  best  his  purpose  drew  her  aside, 
leaving  Vernon  and  Eleanor  alone. 
Vernon  chafed  at  this,  and  wondered 
why  Merwyn  persisted  in  separating 
him  from  the  girl  he  loved.  At  first 
he  thought  little  of  it,,  but  after 
repetition  had  followed  repetition  he 
became  a  trifle  uncomfortable.  There 
was  less  spirit  in  his  conversation. 
And  all  this  helped  Merwyn,  for 
when  he  came  back  to  Eleanor  she 
found  that  he  managed  to  interest 
her  more  than  Vernon  even  on  art 
subjects.  His  conversation  was  less 
technical,  and  for  that  reason  alone 
more  pleasing,  and  then,  too,  it  was 
spirited,  and  was  lightened  up  here 
and  there  with  little  touches  of 
humor  that  brought  a  smile  to  her 
lips  despite  herself. 

A  few  days  later  Merwyn  made  a 
discovery  that  resulted  in  bringing 
him  and  Eleanor  still  closer  together. 
The  mail  had  just  arrived  from  New 
York,  and  it  brought  the  latest  issues 
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of  the  Metropolis,  The  last  number 
off  the  press  prior  to  the  sailing  of 
the  steamer  contained  this  item: 

Bennington  Falls.  N.  Y.,  November  3. — 
A  great  fire  is  ragging  in  this  village.  It 
broke  out  at  midnight,  and  a  dozen  build- 
ings have  already  been  consumed.  One  of 
the  Clayson  paper  mills  is  on  fire,  and  it 
looks  as  if  nothing  could  save  the  others. 

"This  must  be  her  father's  pro- 
perty," thought  Merwyn,  mentally 
referring  to  Eleanor,  and  he  quickly 
made  his  way  to  the  Metropole  and 
sent  up  his  card  to  her. 

"Tm  afraid  I  have  bad  news  for 
you — nothing  serious,  though,"  he 
said  to  her  a  few  moments  later. 

"  Bad  news! "  she  repeated,  fright- 
ened at  his  words. 

**  Only  a  fire,  that's  all ; "  and  he 
showed  her  the  item  in  \\\^  Metropolis, 

"Yes,  papa's  mills,"  she  cried. 
"Poor  papa,  it  will  break  his  heart, 
and  this  is  all  it  says — nothing  can 
save  them — and  it  was  on  the  third, 
nine  days  ago,  and  nothing  since. 
Oh,  this  is  terrible,  and  here  I  am  so 
far  away ! " 

"These  reports  are  often  exag- 
gerated, you  know,"  said  Merwyn, 
"  and  perhaps  after  all  the  mills  were 
saved." 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  could  think  so. 
Papa's  heart  is  bound  up  in  those 
mills,  and  I  tremble  for  what  may 
have  happened." 

When  Merwyn  reached  his  office 
he  sent  the  follow  cablegram  : 

Metropolis.  New  York  : 

Wire  damage  Clayson  mills.  Bennington 
Falls. 

Merwyn. 

A  few  hours  later  he  again  called 
on  Eleanor,  and  placed  in  her  hand 
this  dispatch  : 

Merwyn,  London. 

One  mill  destroyed,  another  badly 
damaged— loss  partially  covered. 

"  This  is  not  so  bad  as  you  feared, 
I  hope,"  he  said  cheeringly. 

"No,  not  so  bad,  but  it  is  terrible, 
and  will  make  father's  work  so  hard. 
I  don't  know  what  he  will  do  with 
his  contracts." 

"But  one  gets  over  such  things 
with  less  difficulty  than  would  seem 
possible  at  first,  and  I  dare  say  your 


father  will  be  able  to  manage  it  in 
some  way." 

"  Of  course  he  must,  but — "  and 
she  paused.  The  fact  of  Merwyn's 
thoughtf ulness  had  suddenly  dawned 
upon  her,  and  she  said  :  "  You  cabled 
over  to  get  this  information  for  me, 
didn't  you  ?" 

"  It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  do  it 
for  you,"  answered  Merwyn. 

"  I  thank  you  so  much,"  she  re- 
plied gratefully.  "I  should  have 
worried  myself  ill,  I  am  sure,  but  for 
your  kindness." 

The  news  of  the  fire  was  a  real 
shock  to  Eleanor.  She  forgot  her- 
self, and  thought  instead  of  the  mis- 
fortune at  home,  and  wondered  how 
her  father  and  mother  bore  it.  Her 
anxiety  for  them  filled  her  heart  for 
the  time.  The  effect  upon  herself 
was  salutary.  This  news  was  the 
first  thing  that  had  stirred  her  in- 
terest deeply  in  many  weeks. 

Mrs.  Van  Zant noticed  with  pleasure 
the  change  in  her,  and  complimented 
Merwyn  for  his  courtesy.  "You 
were  very  thoughtful  to  cable  for  the 
particulars,"  she  said  to  him,  "  and 
Eleanor  appreciates  your  generosity 
so  much.  She  has  spoken  of  it  a 
dozen  times  already." 

The  next  steamer  brought  a  letter 
to  Eleanor  from  her  mother  that 
contained  encouraging  news  and  the 
assurance  that  her  father  was  in  good 
spirits.  Her  anxiety  about  matters 
at  home  was  quieted.  The  sorrow 
that  had  saddened  her  had  been 
temporarily  dislodged,  and  now  that 
her  mind  was  free  to  go  back  to  it 
she  found  that  it  did  not  assimilate 
with  her  temperament  as  it  had  be- 
fore. Merwyn  was  quick  to  note 
this  effect  and  cast  about  for  some 
means  of  still  further  diverting  her 
mind  from  herself.  This  was  not  the 
season  for  racing  and  outdoor  sports, 
but  by  accident  he  learned  of  some- 
thing that  miglu  serve  his  purpose, 
and  at  once  wrote  to  Mrs.  Van  Zant, 
stating  that  the  "  Fours  "  were  to  be 
rowed  at  Oxford  on  the  first  three 
days  of  the  following  week.  He 
added  that  he  could  secure  places  on 
the  University  boat  house,  and  would 
be  extremely  glad  to  have  her  and 
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her  party  accompany  him  to  the 
famous  old  city  as  his  guests  on  one 
of  these  days. 

He  received  a  note  of  acceptance 
in  reply,  naming  Tuesday  as  the  day. 
Merwyn  then  posted  a  note  to  Vernon, 
telling  him  that  he  must  be  one  of 
the  party.  Tuesday  dawned  bright 
and  clear,  for  a  November  day  in 
London,  and  all  were  ready  for  the 
outing  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Van  Zant.  The  latter  was  dip- 
lomatically indisposed,  and  her  hus- 
band begged  to  be  excused,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remain 
at  home  with  her. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said  to  Mer- 
wyn, "but  you  and  Mr.  Vernon  and 
the  girls  can  go  without  a  chaperone, 
and  no  doubt  you  will  have  just  as 
good  a  time  without  us." 

"  Oh,  no,  not  so  good,"  protested 
Merwyn,  "and  I  am  very  sorry  that 
you  and  Mr.  Van  Zant  cannot  go 
with  us,  but  you  know  I  shall  not 
allow  your  absence  to  spoil  the  day." 

"  No,  I  am  sure  you  will  not.  Your 
heart  is  too  light  and  gay  for  that." 

"It's  the  better  way,  don't  you 
think  ?  Gives  one  a  great  deal  more 
happiness." 

The  party  took  a  train  for  Oxford 
leaving  Paddington  at  ten  so  that 
they  might  have  time  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  university  town  be- 
fore the  racing  began.  They  drove 
about  for  a  couple  of  hoars,  making 
a  round  of  the  colleges,  and  then  sat 
down  to  a  luncheon  in  the  old  fash- 
ioned dining  room  of  the  Mitre,  on 
"  the  High."  A  little  after  two  they 
walked  down  to  the  river,  passing 
through  the  classic  quadrangles  of 
Christ  Church  and  over  the  old  Folly 
bridge.  Merwyn  piloted  them  along 
the  towing  path  to  the  University 
boat  house,  where  he  had  secured 
seats  on  the  balcony,  commanding  a 
good  view  of  the  course.  There 
were  two  heats  rowed  that  afternoon. 
The  first  was  between  Exeter  and 
New  College,  and  as  a  race  proved 
tame,  the  Exeter  boat,  which  had 
the  first  station,  being  so  much  faster 
that  the  result  was  evident  as  soon 
as  they  came  in  view.  The  second 
heat  was  between   Magdalen  and 


Brasenose.  The  crews  were  admitted 
to  be  the  two  strongest  of  the  year, 
and  it  was  expected  that  whichever 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  other 
would  be  the  winner  of  the  challenge 
cup.  When  they  hove  in  sight  they 
were  almost  exactly  the  starting:  dis- 
tance apart.  The'  wild  excitement 
of  the  crowd  running  along  the  bank, 
and  shouting  for  their  favorites, 
communicated  itself  to  the  spectators 
on  the  boat  house  balcony.  Merwyn 
and  Vernon,  who  had  a  friendly 
wager  on  the  result,  were  scarcely 
less  interested  than  the  collegians 
themselves.  Miss  Van  Zant's  sym- 
pathies were  with  Brasenose,  the 
boat  Vernon  was  backing,  while 
Eleanor  had  unconsciously  enlisted 
herself  under  the  crimson  flag  of 
Magdalen.  As  the  boats  drew  nearer 
the  excitement  became  intense.  Men 
yelled  and  women  waved  their  para- 
sols. The  race  was  an  even  one. 
When  the  final  spurt  came,  neither 
had  gained  on  the  other.  The  boat 
house  was  reached,  and  still  the  re 
lative  distance  was  unchanged.  They 
shot  by  the  long  line  of  college 
barges  and  neared  the  winning  posts, 
where  the  judges  stood,  pistol  in 
hand,  ready  to  fire.  A  hundred 
yards'from  the  finish  neither  could 
have  claimed  the  race,but  at  this  point 
Brasenose  perceptibly  weakened, 
and  in  another  moment  a  pistol  shot 
proclaimed  Magdalen  the  winner 
amid  deafening  shouts.  Eleanor 
was  completely  carried  away  by  the 
excitement.  Her  colors  were  tri- 
umphant, Merwyn  had  won  from 
Vernon,  and  her  heart  beat  with  un- 
restrained enthusiasm.  She  was  the 
old  Eleanor  again,  with  bright  cheeks 
and  sparkling  eyes,  rejoicing  in  the 
victory. 

"  By  Jove,  she  is  sweet ! "  said 
Merwyn  to  himself,  "and  as  pretty  as 
on  the  night  when  I  first  met  her." 
He  had  watched  her  carefully  during 
the  contest,  and  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
citement upon  her  was  most  gratify- 
ing to  him.  His  interest  in  her  as  a 
patient,  for  he  regarded  her  some- 
what in  that  light,  grew  rapidly  from 
this  time  on.  He  managed  on  one 
pretext  or  another  to  see  her  more 
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frequently,  always  observing  strictly 
Mrs.  Van  Zant's  injunction  of  tact 
and  delicacy. 

Dating  from  the  day  at  Oxford 
Eleanor's  health  and  spirits  show- 
ed marvelous  improvement.  The 
color  began  to  come  back  to  her 
cheeks,  her  step  grew  firm  and  elas- 
tic, the  gloom  gave  place  to  laughter, 
and  a  laughter  such  as  comes  from 
deep  down  in  the  soul  that  has  been 
shrouded  in  sorrow — spontaneous, 
buoyant,  joyful  laughter. 

XVI. 

ONE  night  in  the  early  part  of 
December  a  party  of  six  were 
dining  at  the  Bristol,  in  Burlington 
Gardens.  Merwyn  was  one  of  them, 
and  he  sat  beside  a  young  woman 
whose  beauty  attracted  many  eyes  in 
the  well  filled  room.  A  philosopher 
of  the  human  heart  woiUd  have  de- 
tected in  Merwyn's  manner  towards 
her  suggestions  of  sentiment  such  as 
art  could  never  counterfeit.  Elean- 
or's animation,  and  the  attention 
with  which  she  followed  his  words 
and  the  unconscious  glances  that 
passed  from  her  eyes  to  his,  would 
have  led  this  same  philosopher  to 
hazard  the  conjecture  that  a  recipro- 
cal feeling  was  budding  in  her  heart. 
The  other  members  of  the  party  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Zant  and  Vernon 
and  Miss  Van  Zant.  The  courses 
had  been  half  served,  perhaps,  when 
Merwyn  discovered  a  man  at  a  table 
not  far  off  whose  eyes  seemed  fixed 
upon  him.  There  was  something  in 
the  look  that  caused  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing in  Merwyn's  breast.  Just  why 
this  was  so,  he  could  not  have  told. 
Many  men  had  looked  at  him  quite 
as  intently,  to  be  sure,  and  yet  there 
was  a  difference.  He  tried  to  de- 
termine if  he  had  ever  seen  the  man 
before,  but  it  was  difficult  to  distin- 
guish his  feature^  clearly.  The  room 
was  lighted  only  with  candles,  and 
these  were  dimmed  by  red  shades. 
Merwyn  bent  his  head  towards  Elean- 
or's to  catch  something  she  was  saying 
to  him.  An  ugly  frown  darkened  the 
'^an's  face,  and  Merwyn  saw  it,  and 
bis  color  left  him.    The  recognition 


was  instantaneous.  It  was  Rudding- 
ton,  and  a  shudder  passed  over  Mer- 
wyn, as  if  confronted  by  a  ghost, 
the  feeling  flashing  through  his  brain 
that  he  had  been  pursued  even  to 
another  world.  "  But  I  must  think 
of  her,"  he  said  to  himself  quickly. 
"She  must  not  see  him — must  not 
come  under  his  influence  again,'' 
and  he  strove  to  hold  her  attention 
to  the  conversation,  exerting  himself 
as  never  before.  It  was  a  struggle, 
for  there  was  no  natural  buoyancy  in 
the  light,  gay  words  he  uttered.  But 
he  played  the  role  well,  gaining  con- 
fidence as  he  went  on,  until  all  at  the 
table  were  amazed  at  the  brilliancy 
and  sparkle  of  his  conversation. 
Ruddington  noticed  this  too,  and  his 
soul  burned  with  envy  and  jealousy. 
Seven  months  had  gone  by  since  he 
had  seen  Eleanor.  All  his  efforts  to 
communicate  with  her  had  been 
frustrated.  Even  Majbel  could  tell 
him  nothing  of  her.  He  had  racked 
his  brain  for  months  to  devise  some 
way  to  meet  her,  but  every  effort 
failed.  His  hatred  for  her  father  was 
deep  and  bitter,  and  great  was  his 
rejoicing  when  he  heard  of  the  fire 
that  brought  so  heavy  a  loss  to  Mr. 
Clayson. 

One  day  late  in  November  Mabel 
learned  that  Eleanor  was  in  Europe 
with  the  Van  Zants,  and  she  lost  no 
time  in  communicating  this  fact  to 
Ruddington.  A  gleam  of  hope  shot 
through  his  heart,  and  he  determined 
to  follow  her  across  the  ocean.  He 
had  been  in  London  only  a  couple  of 
days  when  he  dropped  in  at  the 
Bristol  for  dinner.  And  now,  on 
seeing  Eleanor  for  the  first  time 
since  they  had  been  separated,  she 
was  beside  Merwyn  and  evidently 
happy  in  his  presence.  The  sight 
infuriated  Ruddington  and  a  feeling 
of  intense  hatred  for  Merwyn  pos- 
sessed him.  He  tried  to  catch  her 
eye,  but  his  efforts  were  without 
success.  Merwyn,  it  seemed  to  him, 
completely  filled  her  thoughts,  and 
he  chafed  bitterly. 

At  length  the  dinner  was  over  and 
the  street  was  gained.  Merwyn  felt 
like  dropping  on  his  knees  and 
thanking  heaven.    The  strain  upon 
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him  had  been  so  great  that  he  was 
anxious  to  get  away  by  himself  to 
rest  and  think  at  leisure.  He  walked 
with  the  party  to  the  Metropole, 
managing  on  the  way  to  fall  behind 
the  others  with  Mrs.  Van  Zant,  and 
telling  her  of  Ruddington's  presence 
at  the  Bristol. 

When  Merwyn  was  alone,  and 
thought  over  the  events  of  the  eve- 
ning, he  felt  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in 
the  knowledge  of  having  successfully 
protected  some  one  from  a  threat- 
ened danger.  That  night  he  dreamed 
that  he  was  in  a  strange  country.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  gone  far 
through  an  uninhabited  region.  He 
fancied  that  he  had  traveled  many 
days,  and  the  object  of  his  journey 
he  knew  not.  One  night  he  lay  down 
by  the  roadside  to  sleep,  hungry  and 
weary.  In  a  few  moments  he  had  fallen 
into  a  sound  slumber,  from  which  he 
was  awakened  in  the  dead  of  night  by 
deep  voices  close  by  in  the  road.  He 
lay  very  still,  hardly  daring  to 
breathe,  and  the  conversation  was 
distinct  to  his  ear,  but  the  lang^uage 
the  men  spoke  he  knew  not.  When 
they  were  gone  he  heard  another 
voice  that  said  to  him:  "  These  men 
are  part  of  a  band  of  outlaws.  Their 
object  is  to  enter  yonder  castle  and 
kidnap  a  little  child.  It  is  your  mis- 
sion in  this  land  to  protect  her. 
There  is  no  longer  time  for  sleeping. 
You  must  away  at  once." 

He  arose  and  hurried  on  as  he  had 
been  bidden,  saying  to  himself  ever 
and  anon,  "And  it  is  my  mission  to 
protect  her — a  little  child."  Pres- 
ently the  great  stone  castle  loomed 
up  before  him  in  the  darkness,  and 
close  by  the  outer  gates  was  a  body 
of  fierce  looking  men,  evidently  those 
whose  voices  he  had  heard  a  little 
while  before.  He  left  the  road  and 
grained  the  other  side  of  the  hedge. 
Thus  sheltered  he  reached  the  castle 
unobserved  and  was  admitted  by  a 
feeble  old  man.  He  made  known 
his  mission,  and  was  welcomed  as  a 
deliverer.  The  mistress  of  the  castle, 
he  learned  to  his  surprise,  was  a  little 
girl,  not  more  than  four  or  five  years 
of  age ;  and  it  was  she  whom  he  had 
been  sent  to  protect  against  the  out- 


laws. She  was  very  beautiful,  and 
very  sweet,  with  bright  blue  eyes 
and  long  flaxen  hair.  She  climbed 
upon  his  lap  and  with  her  little  white 
arms  around  his  neck  and  her  soft, 
sweet  face  against  his,  gave  him  a 
welcome  that  filled  his  heart  with  a 
sense  of  pleasure  finer  and  more  sat- 
isfying than  he  had  ever  known  in 
all  his  life.  He  felt  that  he  would 
gladly  fight  all  the  bandits  of  the 
land,  if  necessary,  to  protect  her 
from  harm,  even  though  it  cost  him 
his  life.  He  thought  of  himself  only 
as  her  protector,  and  he  lived  for  her 
and  loved  her  as  if  she  were  his  own 
child.  She  grew  more  beautiful 
every  day  in  his  eyes,  and  he  never 
ceased  to  thank  the  mentor  who  had 
sent  him  to  her. 

Stories  soon  spread  throughout 
the  land  that  a  strange  roan  of 
great  power  had  been  sent  from  a 
far  country  to  protect  the  young 
mistress  of  the  castle.  The  highway- 
men were  greatly  frightened,  and 
fled  from  the  vicinity.  All  was  hap- 
piness now  within  the  castle  walls. 
The  little  girl  and  her  protector 
were  always  together,  and  often  took 
long  walks  in  the  fields,  gathered 
wild  flowers  of  sweet  perfume,  lis- 
tened to  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and 
watched  the  squirrels  and  the  bees. 
Thus  they  were  very,  very  happy  to- 
gether, and  life  seemed  one  perpetual 
bliss.  Every  day  she  grew  taller,  and 
he  marveled  much,  for  he  had  never 
seen  such  growth  before. 

But  now  the  scene  shifted.  The 
castle  faded  before  his  eyes,  and  all 
was  darkness  for  a  time.  Then  the 
light  came,  and  they  were  in  a  great 
city,  and  lo,  the  little  •girl  was  a 
woman  and  her  name  was  Eleanor. 
New  dangers  beset  her,  and  she 
clung  to  him  as  never  before.  He 
fancied  that  he  saw  a  man  following 
them  as  they  passed  along  a  street 
crowded  with  many  people,  and  he 
was  sorely  troubled.  But  by  and  by 
he  began  to  regard  himself  as  her 
knight,  and  he  was  very  proud  and 
very  courageous,  willing  to  risk  any 
danger  for  her  sake.  And  now  that 
she  was  a  woman  he  loved  her  even 
more  than  as  a  child,  but  the  love 
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was  of  a  different  kind.  They  were 
sitting  together  one  day  in  a  large 
airy  room,  and  were  very,  very  happy 
in  the  presence  of  each  other.  In 
another  instant  she  had  vanished 
from  his  sight  and  was  gone,  and  he 
was  very  lonely  without  her.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never 
known  genuine  happiness  until  he 
had  lived  for  her  alone,  and  now 
that  she  was  gone  his  life  was  unut- 
terably sad.  He  tried  to  interest 
himself  in  the  old  gayeties  that  he 
had  fancied  once  brought  him  pleas- 
ure, but  which  he  now  found  flat  and 
stale.  Then  he  awoke,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  the  fancies  the  night  had 
brought  him. 

XVII. 

A/TRS.  van  ZANT  was  greatly 
troubled  on  learning  from 
Merwyn  that  Ruddington  was  in 
London.  She  was  deternilned  that 
he  should  not  meet  Eleanor,  and  that 
night  discussed  the  situation  with 
her  husband.  They  decided  to  make 
a  hasty  departure  for  Paris,  and  an- 
nounced  their  decision  at  the  break- 
fast table  the  next  morning.  Miss 
Van  Zant's  heart  bounded  with  joy. 
She  wanted  to  see  Paris,  but  she 
wanted  most  to  be  nearer  Vernon. 
Eleanor  was  also  delighted,  for  she 
was  anxious  to  begin  her  art  studies, 
and  besides,  Paris  was  the  place  of  all 
places  that  she  too  most  desired  to 
visit. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  that  morn- 
ing a  card  was  sent  up  to  Eleanor 
A  quick  glance  revealed  the 
name  "  Faulkner  Ruddington."  She 
staggered  as  if  shocked  by  a  power- 
ful electric  current,  and  was  as  color- 
less as  marble.  Mrs.  Van  Zant  un- 
derstood the  meaning  of  this.  She 
ran  to  Eleanor  and  clasped  her  in  her 
arms,  saying,  "  You  must  not  see 
him,  dear." 

"  No,  I  cannot  see  him,  I  cannot. 
Oh,  whv  did  he  ever  come  here?" 
replied  feleanor,  trembling. 

"Say  there  is  no  answer,"  said 
Mrs.  Van  Zant  to  the  man  who 
brought  up  the  card. 

Ruddington  was  very  angry  at  the 


reply  he  received.  He  immediatel)r 
went  back  to  his  room  in  the  Lang- 
ham  and  wrote  Eleanor  the  follow- 
ing note: 

Miss  Clayson: 

I  have  your  message,  and  I  am  astounded 
at  such  treatment  from  you.  Perhaps  you 
forget  that  the  engagement  between  us  is 
still  in  force,  as  it  has  never  been  broken 
off  to  my  knowledge  by  either  you  or  my- 
self. I  nave  not  had  a  Une  from  your  pen 
or  in  any  way  heard  directly  from  you  since 
your  father's  outrageous  treatment  of  me 
last  May.  He  will  find  out  to  his  own  sor- 
row, some  day,  what  it  means  to  insult  a 
Ruddington.  I  have  written  to  you  a  dozen 
times,  and  you  have  never  answered  one 
of  my  letters.  I  believed  your  father  and 
mother  responsible  for  all  this  contemptible 
conduct,  but  now  I  see  that  I  was  mis- 
taken. I  have  come  all  the  way  from 
America  to  see  you,  and  you  refuse  to  see 
me — the  man  to  whom  you  are  engaged. 
1  understand  it  all.  I  saw  you  last  night 
at  the  Bristol,  and  am  not  blind.  But  I 
will  not  be  put  off  in  this  way.  I  have 
rights,  and  I  shall  enforce  them.  I  must 
and  will  see  you,  and  1  warn  you  now  that 
it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  if  you  refuse  me 
the  interview  I  ask. 

Yours  truly, 
Faulkner  Ruddington. 
The  Langham,  Dec.  12. 

Eleanor  read  this  letter  and  her 
eyes  flashed  fire.  **  The  monster!  " 
she  exclaimed,  and  passed  it  to  Mrs. 
Van  Zant,  feeling  that  in  such  an 
emergency  she  should  have  the  guid- 
ance of  one  whose  knowledge  of  the 
world  was  far  more  complete  than 
her  own. 

"  The  contemptible  fellow!  '*  said 
Mrs.  Van  Zant,  as  her  eyes  swept 
over  the  pages. 

"  I  wish  papa  were  here,"  returned 
Eleanor,  white  with  indignation. 

"I  never  saw  anything  that  would 
equal  this." 

"  The  audacity  of  the  fellow — and 
he  dares  to  threaten  me  I  " 

"  Yes,  threatens  you  !  " 

"  And  says  he  will  have  his  rights  !" 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  assur- 
ance?" 

"  He  must  be  mad." 

"  No  man  in  his  right  mind  would 
write  such  a  letter  as  this." 

"And  he  has  the  effrontery  to  say 
that  he  followed  me  over  here." 

"  And  claims  that  you  are  engaged 
to  him  now." 
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"  Oh,  dear,  why  did  I  ever  meet 
him  ?    And  he  even  threatens  papa." 

After  the  first  outburst  of  her  in- 
dignation was  gone,  Eleanor  became 
frightened  at  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  so  threatening  a  letter. 
She  felt  that  Ruddington  must  be  a 
dangerous  man,  and  her  mind  was 
filled  with  anxiety.  She  wanted  to 
get  away  from  London,  hoping  to 
escape  him. 

When  Ruddington  had  sent  his 
note  to  Eleanor,  he  settled  back  in 
his  chair  and  thought.  It  was  clear 
to  him  now  that  the  problem  before 
him  was  a  far  more  difficult  one  than 
he  had  anticipated.  He  had  flattered 
himself  with  the  belief  that  Eleanor 
loved  him  still,  and  that  he  could 
easily  win  her  over  if  he  could  have 
half  an  hour's  talk  with  her.  But  to 
his  dismay  she  had  refused  to  see 
him,  and  had  not  even  assigned  a 
reason  for  doing  as  she  did.  The 
longer  he  dwelt  on  the  matter  the 
uglier  he  grew,  and  Merwyn  finally 
became  the  target  of  his  fury. 

"  He  stands  between  her  and  me," 
said  Ruddington  to  himself,  bitterly. 
**She  is  away  from  her  father's  in- 
fluence now,  and  but  for  this  miser- 
able reporter  it  would  all  be  plain 
sailing  for  me." 

Ruddington  had  made  so  many 
dismal  failures  in  his  attempts  to 
marry  a  fortune  that  he  had  become 
desperate,  and  was  determined  to  se- 
cure Eleanor  at  all  hazards.  "She 
is  the  only  child,"  he  argued,  **  and 
the  property  is  sure  to  come  to  her 
sooner  or  later.  I  have  seen  any 
number  of  cases  where  the  opposition 
of  parents  was  a  dozen  times  more 
stubborn,  but  they  all  had  to  yield, 
and  the  girl  got  the  money  in  the 
end.  So  it  will  be  with  Eleanor,  and 
the  old  man  is  enormously  rich." 

After  a  time  the  force  of  Rudding- 
ton's  anger  was  spent,  and  he  began 
to  regret  having  sent  such  a  note  to 
Eleanor.  Realizing  how  rash  and 
impolitic  he  had  been,  he  at  once 
wrote  a  second  letter,  apologizing 
profusely  for  the  first,  and  humbly 
begging  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
her,  when  he  would  explain  all  to  her 
satisfaction. 


Eleanor  was  genuinely  alarmed 
when  the  second  letter  from  Rud- 
dington was  handed  to  her,  but  this 
alarm  was  soon  turned  into  a  feeling 
of  contempt  for  the  man. 

Mr.  Van  Zant  had  been  absent 
from  the  hotel  all  the  morning. 

**  It  is  fortunate  that  I  was  not 
here  when  this  first  letter  came,"  he 
said  on  his  return.  "I  should  have 
found  it  difficult  to  restrain  myself 
from  going  to  him  at  once  and  giv- 
ing him  a  horsewhipping — the  mis- 
erable specimen  of  humanity  !  " 

That  afternoon  the  Van  Zant  party 
left  London  at  four  o'clock  for  Paris. 
Merwyn  drove  to  the  Victoria  station 
with  them  and  saw  them  off,  saying 
that  he  would  see  them  again  before 
very  long. 

xvin. 

THROUGHOUT  that  night  and 
the  following  day  Ruddington 
was  in  a  deplorable  state  of  mind. 
His  letters  had  been  totally  ignored, 
and  his  indignation  knew  no  bounds. 
He  walked  his  room  in  a  bitter,  re- 
vengeful spirit,  planning  some  way 
to  teach  Eleanor  a  lesson  in  common 
politeness  that  she  would  not  be 
likely  to  forget  very  soon.  "The 
idea  that  she  should  presume  to 
treat  me  in  this  way — me,  a  Rud- 
dington," he  said  to  himself  haught- 
ily. "And  who  is  she,  any  way? 
Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  a  Clayson, 
I  would  like  to  know  ? — a  Clayson — 
mere  money  bags,  that's  all." 

This  mood  was  succeeded  by  one 
in  which  he  placed  the  blame  on  the 
Van  Zants,  believing  that  they  had 
prevented  Eleanor  from  seeing  him 
and  from  answering  his  letters.  "  I'd 
like  to  make  them  feel  that  they'd 
better  not  meddle  with  my  affairs, 
and  I'll  do  it  too,"  he  went  on. 
"  They  are  not  so  secure  in  their  po- 
sition as  they  think  they  are.  I 
haven't  lived  in  New  York  all  these 
years  for  nothing,  and  besides,!  have 
a  grudge  against  that  daughter  of 
theirs.  I  haven't  forgotten  her  sar- 
casm the  night  I  met  that  reporter 
there,  and  he  is  the  sort  of  man  that 
she  likes — a  nobody,  yes,  a  nobody," 
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He  had  come  around  to  Merwyn 
again,  and  the  frown  on  his  face  was 
deeper  and  blacker  than  before.  In 
a  little  time  the  affront  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Eleanor  and  his  dislike 
for  the  Van  Zants  were  crowded  out 
of  his  mind  by  the  bitter  contempt 
and  burning  jealousy  he  felt  for  Mer- 
wyn. Here  was  the  real  target  for  his 
revenge,  and  Ruddington  thought 
long  and  seriously  over  the  matter, 
finally  making  himself  believe  that 
Merwyn  was  responsible  not  only  for 
Eleanor's  disaffection,  but  for  all  the 
other  misfortunes  of  his  life. 

"  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  show 
him  up  to  Eleanor,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. **  With  him  out  of  the  way,  and 
Eleanor  over  here  in  Eurbpe,  1*11 
have  little  difficulty  in  winning  her 
back.  He  must  be  discredited,  and 
he  ought  to  be.  What  right  has  he 
to  put  himself  in  my  way,  I'd  like  to 
know? — a  common  fellow — the  idea 
of  his  presuming  to  come  between 
Eleanor  and  me !  I  understand  it  all 
now,  and  wish  I  had  made  the  attack 
on  him  instead  of  writing  those  let- 
ters. But  I  can  overcome  that  blun- 
der easily  enough,"  he  assured  him- 
self. His  conceit  was  something  that 
never  deserted  him.  The  thought 
that  he  was  a  Ruddington  was  suffi- 
cient at  all  times  to  lift  him  out  of 
despondency,  however  deep. 

The  object  of  his  attack  was  now 
determined,  but  the  question  of  the 
best  method  of  procedure  was  a  diffi- 
cult problem  to  solve.  He  bent  his 
mind  to  the  solution,  however,  with  a 
sort  of  fierce  delight,  for  the  deep 
jealousy  he  felt  for  Merwyn  had 
kindled  the  fires  of  hatred  in  his 
heart.  Such  a  state  of  mind  is  rarely 
conducive  to  discretion,  and  Rud- 
dington's  case  was  no  exception. 
The  anonymous  letter  is  the  most 
commonplace  means  of  attack  that 
suggests  itself  to  the  small  mind, 
and  Ruddington  recorded  his  meas- 
ure by  sending  one  to  Eleanor  at 
the  Metropole.  It  was,  of  course, 
forwarded  to  her  Paris  address.  The 
following  is  a  transcript  of  it : 

It  is  a  thankless  task,  I  know,  to  warn 
another  to  beware  of  one  with  whom  she 
is  in  the  habit  of  associating,  but  my  in- 


terest is  always  enlisted  when  I  see  a  young 
lady  appear  in  public  places  in  company 
with  a  man  whose  character  and  social 
standing  are  not  worthy  of  her.  Such  a 
man  is  now  in  London,  ostensibly  represent- 
ing a  New  York  paper,  but  he  is  in  fact  in- 
capable of  doing  the  work  that  he  is  credited 
with  doing.  This  is  a  mere  hint  at  his 
duplicity.  But  worse  than  all  this  is  his 
manner  of  life,  which  would  shock  you  if 
you  could  but  know  it.  I  think  this  will 
serve  to  start  you  thinking,  and  to  one  of 
your  good  sense  it  will  doubtless  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  you  from  contamination  from 
one  who  is  utterly  unworthy  of  your 
acquaintance.  For  reasons  of  my  own  I 
win  not  sign  my  name  to  this  friendly 
warning. 

The  foregoing  was  typewritten, 
with  a  view  to  concealing  the  identity 
of  the  author.  But  even  machines 
sometimes  have  peculiarities  of  their 
own. 

Eleanor  guessed  at  once  that  the 
letter  came  from  Ruddington,  and 
her  contempt  for  the  fellow  was  bit- 
ter and  deep. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Merwyn  is  catching  it 
now,"  she  said  to  the  Van  Zants,  and 
then  read  the  letter  aloud. 

"  Well,  the  idea  of  saying  such 
things  about  Tom  Merwyn  of  all 
men!  "  exclaimed  Miss  Van  Zant  in- 
dignantly. 

"  Merwyn's  reputation  as  a  clever 
journalist  is  too  well  established  to 
be  affected  by  such  attacks  as  this," 
returned  her  father. 

**  I  would  never  have  believed  that 
fellow  capable  of  doing  anything  so 
low,"  said  Eleanor,  and  her  cheeks 
flushed  with  shame  at  the  thought 
that  she  had  ever  cared  for  such  a 
man.  "But  I  feel  very  much  dis- 
tressed that  Mr.  Merwyn  should 
come  in  for  this  fellow's  abuse  and 
slander,"  she  continued.  **  It  is  all 
on  my  account,  of  course." 

**  It  is  all  wicked  slander,"  said 
Mrs.  Van  Zant.  "  There  is  no  nicer 
fellow  anywhere  than  Tom  Merwyn." 

"He  doesn't  need  any  one  Xo 
vouch  for  that,"  returned  her  hus- 
band. 

"  Indeed  he  does  not,"  adcjed  Miss 
Van  Zant.  "He  is  a  favorite  with 
every  one,  and  has  more  friends  than 
any  man  I  ever  saw." 

"  And  they  are  among  the  best 
people,  too,"  said  her  mother. 
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**  Yes,  among  the  very  best  people, 
and  he  is  such  a  generous,  jolly  fellow. 
Why,  only  think  how  he  entertained 
us  the  other  night  at  the  Bristol.  I 
never  heard  a  man  say  so  many 
clever  things  in  all  my  life." 

Eleanor  listened  to  this  praise,  and 
her  admiration  for  Merwyn  was 
quickened.  He  had  been  assailed  on 
her  account,  and  she  felt  a  desire  to 
protect  him  from  an  enemy  whose 
attack  had  been  cowardly  and 
stealthy.  This  impulse  brought  him 
nearer  to  her,  and  throughout  the 
evening,  and  often  during  the  next 
few  days,  while  her  fingers  were  busy 
drawing  from  casts  her  thoughts 
went  back  to  London  and  to  Merwyn. 

XIX. 

VERNON  had  very  nearly  finish- 
ed the  painting  on  which  he 
had  been  at  work  since  June.  Not- 
withstanding the  frequency  with 
which  he  went  to  London  after  the 
arrival  there  of  the  Van  Zants,  each 
week  advanced  it  faster  than  before. 
There  was  something  in  these  visits 
that  lifted  him  to  a  higher  plane  of 
feeling — something  that  gave  him 
inspiration  and  delicacy  and  tender- 
ness of  touch.  His  stroke  was  surer, 
and  his  conception  better  defined. 

Delarose  saw  this,  and  wondered 
much,  but  soon  divined  the  secret  of 
his  pupil's  heart.  He  had  watched 
the  growth  of  this  canvas  with 
peculiar  interest  from  the  first,  and 
now  as  the  work  approached  com- 
pletion, revealing  genius  of  highest 
order  in  its  author,  the  old  painter 
was  well  nigh  beside  himself  with 
delight.  Vernon's  soul  was  filled 
with  the  theme.  The  days  fiew  by 
unheeded  and  throughout  the  hours 
of  sunlight  he  was  at  his  easel,  in- 
sensible to  the  pangs  of  hunger  and 
thirst.  He  was  wrought  up  to  a 
high  state  of  nervous  sensibility. 

One  morning  he  promised  himself 
that  the  picture  should  be  finished 
before  the  light  of  that  day  failed 
him,  but  the  darkness  came  and  the 
canvas  was  not  yet  completed.  The 
expression  on  the  faces  was  not  quite 
right.    It  only  needed  a  touch,  as  it 


were,  to  make  the  figures  live;  but 
that  touch — ah,  that  touch,  it  was 
not  in  him.  He  turned  away  from 
the  painting,  disappointed  and  de- 
pressed. 

That  evening  Vernon  sought 
solace  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Van 
Zant.  It  so  happened  that  they  were 
alone,  and  never  did  the  gentle  influ- 
ence of  a  refined  woman  revive  the 
spirits  of  a  weary  man  as  now.  His 
mood  became  buoyant  as  the  air  it- 
self, and  his  whole  heart  glowed  with 
love.  A  dozen  times  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  declaring  himself  to  her, 
and  as  many  times  faltered. 

The  next  morning  he  was  at  his 
work  when  the  day  had  scarcely 
broken.  Each  stroke  of  the  brush 
now  added  sentiment  and  feeling 
to  the  canvas.  But  still  there  was 
something  wanting.  It  was  perhaps 
half  past  ten  when  he  suddenly 
threw  down  his  palette  and  hurried 
from  the  studio  into  the  street.  He 
hailed  a  coup6,  and  ordered  the 
driver  to  take  him  to  the  Hotel  du 
Rhin,  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  go. 
Arrived  there,  he  sent  up  his  card  to 
Miss  Van  Zant.  His  nervous  system 
was  strained  to  the  highest  tension, 
and  he  was  tortured  with  misgiv- 
ings, fearing  he  had  come  too  late  to 
find  her  at  home.  But  she  had  not 
gone  out,  and  in  another  instant 
Vernon  was  with  her. 

**  This  is  an  unlooked  for  plea- 
sure," she  said,  greeting  him  cor- 
dially. 

"  Yes  ;  I  didn't  expect  to  see  you 
this  morning,"  he  answered  fever- 
ishly ;  "  but  I  had  to  come — I 
couldn't  finish  the  picture  without 
telling  you  of  my  love  for  you — I 
ought  to  have  done  it  last  night — 
yes,  last  night,  but  now  you  know, 
and  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart — 
tell  me  that  you  love  me  a  little  bit, 
that  you  will  try  to  love  me,  and  1  11 
be  the  happiest  man  in  all  the  world." 

She  seemed  startled,  dazed  for  an 
instant  by  his  impetuous  words,  and 
then  murmured  softly,  You  make 
me  very  happy,  Harley." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her,  and  both  were  happy. 

The  picture,"  he  cried  suddenly. 
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"  The  picture — I  can  finish  it  now, 
and  the  fire  and  the  love  will  be 
there."  He  dashed  from  the  room 
and  drove  in  mad  haste  back  to  his 
picture,  and  his  touch  was  as  the 
touch  of  divinity,  for  it  gave  life. 

"  A  masterpiece  !  "  cried  Delarose 
entranced,  when  his  eye  fell  on  the 
completed  canvas^  and  he  threw  his 
arms  about  Vernon  and  hugged  him 
with  unrestrained  admiration.  "It 
will  make  you  famous.  Monsieur 
Vernon.  I  always  said  it  was  in 
you.  I  knew  it  was  in  you,  this 
genius,  but  not  so  much.    You  have 

fone  far  beyond  my  expectations, 
he  fire  and  love  and  enthusiasm  and 
life — you  have  them  all,  and  you  are 
great,  Monsieur  Vernon,  you  are 
great — you  are  my  monument !  " 

"  She  did  it,"  answered  Vernon, 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  joy. 
"  The  credit  is  all  hers,  not  mine.  It 
was  she  who  inspired  my  soul  with 
the  love  and  tenderness  and  enthu- 
siasm that  I  have  given  to  that  can- 
vas. She  is  to  be  my  wife.  •  You 
shall  see  her  often,  and  she  will  love 
you  as  I  love  you." 

XX. 

TOWARDS  the  close  of  the  Van 
Zants'  stay  in  London  not  a 
day  passed  without  Merwyn  seeing 
them.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
this  intercourse  meant  anything  more 
than  the  mere  carrying  out  of  his 
compact  with  Mrs.  Van  Zant.  The 
fact  that  he  had  absolutely  neg- 
lected his  other  friends  had  not  en- 
tered his  head.  He  had  undertaken 
to  accomplish  a  certain  thing,  and  he 
went  at  it  with  his  usual  determina- 
tion to  be  successful. 

Eleanor's  manner  had  so  far 
changed  that  he  had  good  reason  to 
feel  that  his  efforts  were  productive 
of  satisfactory  results.  This  task  of 
leading  a  girl  from  the  land  of 
shadow  and  sorrow  to  one  of  sun- 
shine and  gladness  was  both  interest- 
ing and  novel  to  him.  That  the 
journey  was  not  an  easy  one  none 
knew  better  than  he.  His  solicitude 
and  attention  were  ideal.  He  was 
ever  on  the  alert  to  scent  danger 


ahead,  and  was  careful  to  see  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  proceed  too  far 
at  any  one  time.  Tliis  watchfulness, 
and  his  exemplary  discretion,  pre- 
vented any  reverse  tendencies  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  sure  to 
retard  the  progress  that  now  was 
smooth  and  steady.  Merwyn  could 
see  the  light  afar  off,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  each  day  was  taking 
Eleanor  nearer  to  it.  The  end  of  the 
journey,  however,  was  not  reached^ 
and  lo,  she  was  gone  as  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye.  He  had  been  deeply 
interested  in  her  case,  as  was  his 
custom  whenever  he  undertook  to 
compass  any  end.  But  just  how  far 
this  interest  had  gone,  he  had  had  no 
idea  until  her  departure.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  something  had  literally 
dropped  out  of  his  life.  He  won- 
dered how  it  was  that  his  clothes 
still  fitted  him.  He  stepped  on  a 
scale,  expecting  to  find  that  he  had 
suddenly  become  a  featherweight, 
but  to  his  surprise  discovered  that  he 
had  suffered  no  loss  of  avoirdupois. 

**  I  don't  like  the  affair  to  break  off 
in  this  way,"  Merwyn  said  to  him- 
self. "  When  I  start' in  to  do  a  thing, 
I  want  to  see  it  through  to  the  end, 
and  then  I  am  satisfied.  As  it  is 
now,  all  my  efforts  to  aid  Miss 
Clayson  are  as  good  as  wasted.  I 
know  how  it  will  be.  She  will 
settle  down  to  work  now  that  she  is 
in  Paris,  and,  left  alone  to  herseU, 
will  go  back  to  the  old  gloom  again. 
I  don't  see  why  the  Van  Zants  got 
frightened  the  first  minute  this 
fellow  Ruddington  appears  in  Lon- 
don. It  strikes  me  it  is  just  as  well 
to  have  a  little  independence.  What 
is  there  so  terrorizing  about  Rud- 
dington, that  they  should  flee  from 
him  ?  He  is  the  very  last  man  that 
would  drive  me,  I  fancy.  Mrs.  Van 
Zant  would  better  have  never  said 
anything  to  me  about  Miss  Clayson. 
All  I  have  done  will  amount  to  noth- 
ing. I  went  into  the  experiment  in 
good  faith,  and  naturally  became  in- 
terested in  seeing  the  girl  out  of  her 
difficulties.  She  appealed  to  my 
sympathy.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
thinking  about  it  ?  There  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  now  by  going  over  it 
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all  again.  Well,  1*11  be  mighty  care- 
ful in  the  future  what  sort  of  schemes 
I  get  into."  Merwyn  drew  a  long 
breath  that  sounded  like  a  very,  very 
deep  sigh.  The  flavor  of  his  cigar 
did  not  please  him,  and  he  threw  it 
away  and  went  out  for  a  walk.  The 
air  was(filled  with  a  heavy  brown  fog, 
and  his  depression  increased  as  he  be- 
came chilled  from  the  dampness. 

"This  drear}',  dirty  weather  is 
enough  to  drive  one  mad,"  he  said 
with  a  shudder.  "  I  wish  I  were 
back  in  America,  where  there  is  sun- 
shine and  pure  air.  I  think  I  have 
had  about  enough  of  this  European 
business.  There  is  only  one  place 
for  a  man  to  live,  and  that  place  is 
New  York." 

The  days  went  by,  and  Merwyn's 
spirits  showed  little  or  no  improve- 
ment. He  tried  to  get  back  into  the 
old  gayety  that  he  had  previously 
upheld  as  the  ideal  life  of  happiness, 
but  his  heart  was  not  attuned  to  it. 
Finally  he  began  to  regard  himself 
with  alarm,  fearing  that  he  was  ill. 
He  had  never  thought  of  Eleanor  in 
any  other  sense  than  as  a  girl  whose 
heart  had  been  wrung  with  sorrow, 
and  whom  he  had  undertaken  to 
help.  But  it  struck  him  as  strange 
that  she  should  come  into  his 
thoughts  so  often,  now  that  she  was 
gone  and  the  experiment  was  prac- 
tically at  an  end.  What  a  big,  lonely, 
oheerless  city  London  had  become! 
His  heart  ached  for  companionship, 
but  there  was  no  companionship  in 
all  the  social  circles  to  which  he  was 
always  welcome.  Often  his  mind 
went  back  to  the  strange  fancy  of 
that  night  when  he  saw  himself  as 
the  protector  of  a  sweet  child.  How 
vivid  the  scene  was  before  his  eyes, 
and  what  a  delicious  sense  of  plea- 
sure he  always  found  in  the  touch  of 
her  fair  little  face  against  his !  He 
could  feel  her  breath  upon  his  cheek, 
and  gradually  she  became  almost  a 
living  reality  to  him. 

Occasionally  the  idea  possessed 
him  that  his  depression  and  general 
state  of  collapse  were  due  entirely  to 
the  presence  of  Ruddington  in  Lon- 
don. Merwyn  had  never  got  over 
the  feeling  that  there   was  some 


fatality  in  his  encounters  with  Rud- 
dington. He  was  not  at  all  super- 
stitious on  any  other  subject  than 
this.  But  now  that  Ruddington  had 
followed  him  to  London,  as  he 
fancied,  he  was  conscious  of  a  vague 
dread  of  something,  he  knew  not 
what,  that  in  some  way  concerned 
himself  and  Ruddington. 

The  Van  Zants  "had  been  in  Paris 
ten  days  when  one  afternoon  Merwyn 
received  a  dispatch  from  Vernon, 
saying,  "  Margaret  and  myself  are 
engaged,  the  picture  is  finished,  and 
I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the  world." 

"  Tm  glad,  old  fellow,"  said  Mer- 
wyn to  himself,  **  I  am  indeed  glad, 
and  you  are  *  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world,*  you  say.  Well,  I  can't  dis- 
pute the  claim  with  you  now.  I 
thought  once  that  I  was  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world,  but  something  is 
wrong  with  me — this  climate,  very 
likely — perhaps  I  need  a  change — 
may  be  it  is  the  haunting  presence 
of  that  fellow  Ruddington.  I  was 
all  right  up  to  the  time  he  came 
here — never  in  better  spirits  in  all 
my  life." 

Merwyn  kept  the  telegram  before 
his  eyes  and  read  it  over  and  over 
again.  It  seemed  to  possess  a  strange 
fascination  for  him.  **  So  Vernon  is 
really  engaged,"  he  reflected";  "  and  I 
am  sure  he  is  very  happy,  as  he  says, 
but  I  can't  understand  it — Vernon  in 
love,  and  he  never  cared  a  fig  for 
girls,  while  I  simply  adored  them. 
Well,  this  is  an  odd  old  world.  The 
unexpected  is  always  happening. 
But  I  must  wire  him,"  and  he  wrote 
the  following  dispatch: 

Warmest  congratulations  to  yourself  and 
fiancee — more  congratulations  on  the  com- 
pletion of  your  picture.  I  will  be  with  you 
tomorrow  and  felicitate  you  personally. 

Merwyn  had  received  by  morning 
post  an  invitation  from  the  Van 
Zants  to  spend  Christmas  with  them. 
Something  had  been  said  about  this 
when  they  left  London,  but  he  did 
not  consider  that  he  had  actually 
promised  to  do  so,  and  now  he  was 
not  in  the  mood  for  merry  making. 
He  had  written  to  them  saying  he 
could  not  be  with  them  when  Ver- 
non's dispatch  came.    The  letter  had 
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not  been  posted,  and  he  lost  no  time 
in  substituting  another  in  its  place, 
acceptinis:  the  invitation.  Now  that 
he  was  committed  to  spend  the 
Christmas  holiday  with  friends,  he 
bestirred  himself  to  select  appropriate 
remembrances  for  the  occasion.  His 
purchases  were  generous  and  were 
characterized  by  his  usual  good 
taste.  He  was  one  who  never  half 
did  anything,  neither  was  he  given 
to  overdoing. 

The  shopping,  and  the  thoughts  of 
others  in  his  efforts  to  get  something 
that  would  give  them  pleasure 
wrought  a  wonderful  change  in 
Merwyn.  Instead  of  shrinking  from 
the  idea  of  spending  the  holiday  in 
Paris,  he  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
hour  of  his  departure. 

XXI. 

ly/TERWYN  arrived  in  Paris  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  24th, 
and  drove  at  once  to  the  Hotel  du 
Rhin,  on  the  Place  Vendome,  where 
the  Van  Zants  had  rooms,  stopping  on 
the  way  thither  at  a  florists*  to  com- 
plete his  holiday  purchases.  When 
he  was  dressed  for  dinner  Vernon 
joined  him,  and  after  hearty  congrat- 
ulations from  Merwyn  the  two  pro- 
ceeded to  the  apartments  of  the  Van 
Zants. 

**I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Merwyn,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Zant.  "  Our 
jollification  would  not  have  been 
complete  without  you." 

"  You  are  very  good  to  say  so,  and 
I  am  delighted  to  be  here,"  replied 
Merwyn.  At  this  moment  Miss  Van 
Zant  and  Eleanor  came  in.  "  This  is 
something  I  have  been  hoping  for. 
Miss  Van  Zant — this  opportunity  of 
congratulating  you,"  he  went  on. 
"  You  know  I  wrote  you  once  that 
he  was  the  best  fellow  in  all  the  wide, 
wide  world." 

**  And  you  know  what  I  wrote  you 
about  the  sweetest  girl  in  all  the 
wide,  wide  world,"  she  laughingly 
answered. 

"  Yes,  I  remember  well,  and  here 
she  is,"  replied  Merwyn,  coloring,  and 
taking  Eleanor's  hand.  **  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you  again.  Miss  Clayson," 


he  added,  less  at  ease  than  ever  be- 
fore in  his  life,  though  he  knew  not 
why. 

**  We  were  afraid  you  might  not  be 
able  to  come,  Mr.  Merwyn,"  said 
Eleanor. 

"If  you  only  knew  how  glad  I  am 
to  be  here  with  you,  you  could  not 
imagine  my  having  remained  in  Lon- 
don alone." 

This  deepened  the  flush  on  Elean- 
or's face,  and  Merwyn  was  sure  he 
had  never  seen  her  so  pretty  before. 

**  Would  you  have  been  quite  alone 
had  you  remained  there  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  quite  alone." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  are  with  us," 
she  said  softly,  and  her  eyes  fell  be- 
fore his. 

Merwyn's  heart  thrilled  with  a  new 
sensation.  "  London  has  been  very 
dreary  since  you  came  away,"  he  re- 
plied, hardly  knowing  what  he  was 
saying. 

"  I  am  just  a  little  bit  glad  if  you 
really  did  miss  us." 

"You  will  never  know  how  much 
I  missed  you,"  answered  Merwyn, 
and  there  was  an  emphasis  on  the 
word  "  you  "  that  forced  Eleanor  to 
believe  he  meant  her  in  particular. 

Merwyn's  spirits  had  rebounded. 
They  had  been  deeply  depressed  for 
nearly  two  weeks,  and  now  were  at 
the  other  extreme.  These  few 
words  with  Eleanor  had  set  him 
aglow  with  animation,  and  at  dinner 
he  was  the  life  of  the  table.  It  was 
a  merry  Christmas  Eve  for  all  the 
party.  There  were  many  pretty  re- 
membrances for  each.  Merwyn  had 
feared  that  Eleanor's  presents  would 
be  few  compared  to  Margaret's,  for 
the  latter  had  with  her  her  family 
and  her  fianc6.  He  did  as  much  as 
good  taste  would  allow  to  remedy 
the  inequality  by  making  several 
very  pretty  purchases  for  Miss  Clay- 
son.  She  received  them  with  undis- 
guised pleasure.  On  her  part  she 
had  realized  her  indebtedness  to 
Merwyn  for  the  kindness  he  had 
shown  her  in  London,  and  as  a  token 
of  her  gratitude  had  bought  for  him 
several  dainty  novelties  such  as  only 
a  woman's  eye  can  select.  Vernon 
and  the  Van  Zants  had  given  him 
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more  expensive  presents,  but  these 
dainty  gifts  from  Eleanor  were  price- 
less in  his  eyes.  All  were  children 
again  on  this  night  before  Christ- 
mas, and  as  happy  as  the  small  boy 
with  his  numerous  trinkets  direct 
from  the  hands  of  old  Santa  Clau^. 

The  eyes  of  the  chaperone  were 
less  vigilant  on  this  occasion  of 
good  cheer.  During  the  following 
day  Vernon  and  his  fiancee  lost  no 
opportunity  to  be  by  themselves,  and 
thus  Merwyn  and  Eleanor  were  fre- 
quently alone.  They  talked  of  her 
progress  in  art,  of  Paris,  of  the  the- 
aters, and  of  the  little  things  that  go 
to  make  up  agreeable  conversation. 
No  matter  how  trivial  the  subject,  it 
was  not  without  interest,  for  there 
was  a  sympathy  between  them  that 
lent  a  strange  charm  to  every  word 
spoken.  Merwyn  told  her  something 
of  his  life,  of  his  work  in  London,  of 
his  ambition  and  his  aims.  Eleanor 
followed  him  with  breathless  atten- 
tion, and  with  wonder  and  admira- 
tion. 

That  night  Merwyn  went  back  to 
London.  It  required  no  little  will 
force  to  tear  himself  away  from 
Paris,  but  the  next  day  would  be 
Saturday,  and  he  must  be  at  his  post 
to  get  off  his  dispatch  for  the  Sun- 
day edition  of  his  paper.  On  his  way 
home  his  mind  was  filled  with 
thoughts  of  Eleanor.  Again  and 
again  he  went  over  their  hours  to- 
gether. He  saw  the  pleasure  that 
shone  in  her  eyes  on  receiving  his 
gifts,  and  wondered  if  she  realized 
how  happy  her  remembrances  had 
made  him.  "  She  never  can  know," 
he  reflected.  "  I  could  hardly  com- 
prehend it  myself.  It  was  so  sweet 
of  her  to  think  of  me,  and  so  unex- 
pected. I  wish  I  could  have  taken 
her  choicer  presents,  but  it  wouldn't 
have  been  good  form — no,  it  wouldn!t 
have  done.  Tm  glad  that  Vernon  re- 
membered her  so  handsomely.  He 
is  a  splendid  fellow,  and  I'll  not  for- 
get this  in  him.  How  happy  he  is, 
dear  old  fellow,  and  Margaret — I 
never  saw  anything  like  it — not  a  bit 
silly,  either  of  them — ^just  intoxicated 
with  joy,  that's  all.  They  were  a 
stUdy  for  a  novelist,  upon  my  soul 


they  were,  and  it  did  me  good  to  see 
them.  But  it  is  all  so  infernally  odd 
— Vernon  in  love !  I  wonder  what 
there  is  in  all  this  sentiment  that  so 
takes  hold  of  a  man.  It's  lucky  for 
Margaret,  though,  that  Vernon  fell 
in  love  with  her  when  he  did.  If  he 
had  waited  till  Miss  Clayson  came 
over  here  no  other  girl  would  have 
had  a  proposal  from  him.  He  would 
have  been  on  his  knees  to  her  long 
before  this,  and  it  would  have  shown 
his  good  taste.  As  Margaret  said  of 
her,  she  is  the  sweetest  girl  in  the 
world,  and  so  companionable,  too— 
yes,  that's  it,  companionable — gives 
one  such  a  restful,  comfortable  feel- 
ing to  be  with  her." 

The  week  between  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  Day  is  a  dull  one  any- 
where. To  an  American  in  London 
it  is  particularly  dull.  The  following 
brief  note  will  suggest  how  Merwyn 
found  it : 
My  dear  Vernon: 

This  beats  anything  I  ever  saw  for  stag- 
nation. May  the  Lord  spare  me  from  ever 
spending  another  holiday  week  in  London. 
If  you  have  any  interest  in  me,  old  man, 
do  trump  up  some  excuse  for  inviting  me 
over  to  Paris.  I  want  to  see  you  and 
Margfaret  again.  Your  happy  faces  are  an 
inspiration  to  me.  Can't  you  arrange  some 
outmg  for  us,  with  Miss  Clayson  as  one  of 
the  party?  •  You  can't  imagine  how  stupid 
I  have  found  this  town  since  returning  from 
the  good  cheer  of  Christmas  tide.  The  con- 
trast has  been  something  wicked.  I  feel 
as  if  I  never  want  to  see  London  again. 
Say  nothing  to  any  one  of  this  letter. 

December  31.  As  ever,  Tom. 

"  Humph  !  "  exclaimed  Vernon, 
smiling  broadly  as  he  read  the  letter. 
"  Merwyn  in  love — well,  well,  this  is 
rich,  and  he  is  the  fellow  who  would 
never  tie  himself  down  to  one  girl, 
as  he  put  it.  I  knew  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  after  Eleanor  came 
over  here.  I  wonder  that  he  has  held 
out  so  long.  So  sweet  a  girl  as  she 
would  have  won  the  heart  of  any 
other  man  in  half  the  time.  Well,  I 
owe  all  my  happiness  to  Merwyn, 
and  he  shall  have  my  help.  It  was 
he  who  introduced  me  to  Margaret, 
and  how  I  did  rave  against  going  to 
that  theater  party  !  It  is  all  so  odd 
— seems  sometimes  as  if  something 
outside  of  ourselves  directs  our  lives 
in  spite  of  us." 
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Here  is  Vernon's  reply  to  Mer- 
wyn's  note. 

My  Dear  Boy. 

I  am  mighty  sorry  you  have  found  Lon- 
don so  duff.  You  should  have  come  back 
here  Monday,  as  I  urged.  You  certainly 
do  not  need  an  excuse  to  visit  me,  but  since 
you  desire  one  it  shall  be  as  you  wish. 
Come  over  Sunday  afternoon  and  remain 
as  long  as  you  can  be  away  from  your 
office.  I  will  arrange  something  to  make 
it  interesting  for  you.  The  days  are  all 
brightness  with  me  now,  old  fellow. 

Yours, 

Harlev. 

It  was  the  second  day  of  Merwyn's 
visit,  and  he  and  Eleanor  were  alone. 
"1  have  a  confession  to  make  to  you. 
Miss  Clayson,"  he  began  hesitatingly. 
"  I  have  been  guilty  of  entering  into 
a  conspiracy  against  you." 

"  Against  me  ? "  Eleanor  repeated. 

•*  Yes,  against  you,  but  the  motive 
was  to  help  you,  not  to  injure  you." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Merwyn,  what  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  I  must  tell  you  the  story  and  then 
you  will  understand,"  said  Merwyn, 
gaining  confidence  now  that  a  be- 
ginning had  been  made.  "  When  I 
first  saw  you  in  London  I  was  struck 
by  the  change  in  you,  and  afterwards 
learned  from  Mrs.  Van  Zant  what  had 
saddened  your  life.  Your  interests 
could  not  have  been  more  sacred  to 
her  had  you  been  her  own  daughter. 
Her  heart  was  pained  at  your  de- 
pression. She  feared  that  unless 
your  thoughts  were  diverted  from 
•  your  sorrow,  the  effect  on  your  health 
would  be  serious.  With  a  view  to 
helping  you  she  took  me  into  her 
confidence,  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
undertake  to  interest  you.  The  idea 
struck  me  as  an  odd  one,  but  I 
assured  her  I  would  gladly  do  any- 
thing that  promised  to  be  of  benefit 
to  you.  Each  day  the  experiment 
interested  me  more  ;  each  day  you 
interested  me  more.  I  was  delighted 
to  see  the  color  coming  back  to  your 
cheeks,  but  little  realized  the  extent 
to  which  you  filled  my  thoughts  until 
you  were  gone.  Then  life  suddenly 
became  unbearably  dreary.  I  was 
with  you  again  for  Christmas,  and 
the  world  was  bright  once  more  and 
I  was  never  so  happy.  I  went  back 
to  London  and  into  the  gloom.  It 


all  began  in  acting ;  it  has  ended  in 
my  living  the  part  I  attempted  to 
play."  There  was  an  instant's  pause, 
and  then  Merwyn  added  softly, 
"  Eleanor,  I  love  you  sincerely, 
deeply." 

**  Love  me  ? "  repeated  Eleanor,  be- 
wildered at  this  sudden  declaration. 

"Yes,  love  you,  as  I  never  knew 
one  could  love  till  I  met  you." 

"You  can't  realize  what  you  are 
saying,"  she  answered,  hardly  believ- 
ing her  own  senses. 

"  Yes,  I  realize  perfectly." 

"And  you  know  of  that  affair  with 
him  ? "  she  asked,  her  head  bent  low. 

"  Yes,  know  and  love  you  all  the 
more  for  the  courage  you  have 
shown.  Tell  me  that  you  have 
learned  to  love  me  while  winning  my 
love — tell  me  this,  Eleanor,  and  my 
happiness  will  be  complete." 

Eleanor  hesitated.  Each  instant 
was  an  hour  to  Merwyn. 

"  I  do  care  for  you,"  she  said,  finally 
breaking  the  awful  suspense,  and  her 
tones  were  so  low  that  he  could 
scarcely  catch  the  words.  "  I  care  for 
you  very  much,"  she  repeated,  "but 
— my  father  and  mother — they  know 
nothing  of  this —  I  cannot  say  more 
— no,  no!  "  and  she  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands,  her  whole  body  con- 
vulsed by  the  force  of  her  emotion. 

Merwyn's  heart  almost  ceased 
beating.  He  had  hoped  for  more 
than  this,  and  was  staggered  by  her 
words.  For  a  time  both  were  silent, 
save  for  the  sobs  from  Eleanor's 
lips.  The  conflict  between  love  and 
duty  filled  her  soul  with  anguish. 
Merwyn  saw  and  pitied  her  and 
loved  her  more  tenderly,  more  deeply 
than  before,  now  that  the  first  sharp 
pangrs  of  disappointment  were  over. 
He  began  to  appreciate  her  position 
and  tried  to  soothe  her,  revealing  a 
phase  of  his  nature  that  completed 
the  conquest  of  her  heart. 

XXII. 

ELEANOR  wrote  to  her  father 
and  mother  of  Merwyn's  pro- 
posal and  of  her  deep  love  for  him. 
Mr.  Clayson  was  astonished.  Mrs. 
Clayson  was  scarcely  less  shocked. 
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Both  were  sorely  troubled.  **  She  is 
barely  out  of  one  affair  when  she  gets 
involved  in  another/*  said  the  anxious 
faUier. 

It  is  not  safe  to  have  her  away 
from  us,"  answered  Mrs.  Clayson. 

**  If  we  had  only  gone  with  her 
this  would  not  have  happened/'  re- 
turned Mr.  Clayson. 

**  We  should  not  have  let  her  go 
without  us." 

"No,  we  should  not.  It  is  our 
fault,  wife,  more  than  hers,"  answer- 
ed Mr.  Clayson,  his  brow  knit  in 
thought.  "  Our  fault,"  he  repeated, 
"and  now  we  must  get  her  out  of 
this  affair  as  we  got  her  out  of  the 
other  one." 

"  But  this  man  might  make  a  de- 
sirable husband  for  Eleanor,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Clayson.  "  Is  it  not  un- 
wise to  condemn  him  until  we  know 
more  of  him?" 

"  I  know  enough  of  him  already 
from  what  Eleanor  wrote.  He  is 
not  the  sort  of  man  I  want  for  a  son 
in  law.  Imagine  a  newspaper  chap 
— a  writer — coming  here  as  the  man- 
ager of  all  my  property." 

This  discussion  resulted  in  Mr. 
Clayson  telegraphing  to  New  York 
for  passage  for  himself  and  wife  on 
the  first  steamer  for  Europe.  They 
arrived  in  Paris  on  the  27th  of  Janu- 
ary, and  lost  little  time  in  getting  at 
the  object  of  their  sudden  visit  to 
the  French  metropolis. 

Merwyn,  meanwhile,  had  fallen 
into  serious  trouble.  It  came  about 
by  the  publication  in  the  Metropolis 
of  a  dispatch  that  he  had  cabled  over,- 
which  made  startling  social  revela- 
tions concerning  conspicuous  Ameri- 
cans abroad.  The  appearance  of 
the  article  raised  a  fierce  storm  of 
indignation,  not  only  from  the  prin- 
cipals, but  from  their  friends  in 
America  as  well.  Libel  suits  were 
immediately  instituted  against  the 
Metropolis^  and  denials  and  denuncia- 
tions were  freely  published  by  the 
rival  press.  Merwyn  was,  of  course, 
responsible  for  all  this,  and  when  he 
found  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the 
story  he  had  sent  to  his  paper  his 
apology  was  manly  and  complete. 
The  publishers  of  the  Metropolis  were 


incensed  that  they  should  have  been 
so  imposed  upon,  and  were  at  an 
utter  loss  to  understand  how  Merwyn, 
with  his  cool  head  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  had  become  the  dupe  of 
false  information.  Their  demand  for 
an  explanation  was  promptly  an- 
swered by  Merwyn,  who  put  the 
matter  in  such  a  light  that  they  could 
not  reasonably  censure  him  without 
further  knowledge.  They  immedi- 
ately sent  a  representative  to  London 
to  investigate  the  whole  affair,  giving 
him  power  to  discharge  Merwyn  if 
he  were  found  culpable  on  the 
ground  of  not  exercising  proper  care 
and  judgment,  or  for  any  other  cause 
that  would  warrant  a  dismissal. 
Merwyn  was  too  good  a  newspaper 
man  to  send  in  news  of  this  character 
without  the  belief  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely reliable.  He  had  not  been 
hasty  in  this  matter.  Fully  three 
weeks  had  been  consumed  in  arrang- 
ing for  its  publication.  He  was 
alive  to  the  interests  of  his  paper, 
and  since  it  was  the  custom  of  Amer- 
ican journalism  to  seize  upon  every- 
thing in  the  nature  of  social  disturb- 
ances in  high  life,  he  was  not  one  to 
be  outdone.  He  had  no  desire  to 
make  public  matters  of  this  sort,  but 
since  they  were  sure  to  appear  in 
print  somewhere,  he  preferred  to  se- 
cure a  "beat"  on  his  cbmpetitors. 

Now  that  the  falsity  of  the  report 
had  been  established,  Merwyn  saw 
that  TO  had  been  made  the  victim  of  • 
a  carefully  laid  conspiracy.  The 
question  was,  was  it  the  author's 
purpose  to  injure  him,  or  simply 
to  use  him  as  a  means  of  injuring  the 
persons  who  had  been  slandered  ? 

"  This  is  the  first  thin^  to  deter- 
mine," Merwyn  said  to  himself,  and 
at  once  began  a  thorough  investi- 
gation. When  the  matter  came  to 
the  eai's  of  the  Van  Zants,  they  im- 
mediately.  recalled  the  anonymous 
letter  that  had  been  sent  to  Eleanor, 
presumably  by  Ruddington.  They 
told  Vernon  of  the  incident,  and  he 
at  once  asked  Eleanor  about  it.  She 
gave  him  the  letter,  remarking  that 
she  had  not  mentioned  it  to  Merwyn, 
not  wishing  to  worry  him. 

"  This  is  an  important  clew,"  re- 
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turned  Veraon.  "  I  will  take  it  with 
me,  with  your  permission,  and  go  to 
London  tonight.  I  shall  remain 
there  •  so  long  as  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  Merwyn." 

Eleanor  thanked  him  gratefully  in 
her  heart,  and  put  into  words  all  that 
her  position  would  permit.  Merwyn's 
proposal  was  not  known  to  Vernon 
or  the  Van  Zants.  She  sympathized 
deeply  with  Merwyn,  but  dared  not 
show  before  her  friends  a  greater  de- 
gree of  anxiety  than  was  manifested 
by  themselves.  The  feeling  that  Rud- 
dington  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  conspiracy  had  become  a 
conviction  with  her,  and  she  held 
herself  responsible,  believing  that  it 
was  on  her  account  Merwyn  had  been 
made  the  target  for  Ruddington's 
ill  will. 

"  Here  is  *  something  that  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  situation,'* 
said  Vernon,  handing  Merwyn  the 
anonymous  letter. 

Merwyn  read  it  with  compressed 
Hps  and  bitter  indignation.  I  wish 
I  had  known  of  this  before,"  he  said. 

"Do  you  imagine  it  has  any  bear- 
ing on  your  affair? "  asked  Vernon. 

"  The  man  that  wrote  that  letter  is 
capable  of  doing  almost  anything 
that  would  injure  me,"  answered 
Merwyn.  "  This  is  positive  evidence 
that  some  one  has  a  bitter  enmity 
against  me.  I  am  satisfied  now  that 
the  object  of  putting  that  false  story 
in  my  hands  was  to  injure  me,  not 
the  people  scandalized.  This  is  one 
point  gained.  It  will  help  me  to  un- 
ravel the  mystery  and  find  out  the 
author  of  the  villainy." 

**  Have  you  no  idea  who  he  is  ?  " 

"  No,  none  whatever.  I  can't  un- 
derstand how  any  one  could  do  such 
an  outrageous  thing  simply  to  spite 
me." 

"  Miss  Clayson  suspects  Rudding- 
ton." 

"Ruddington  ! "  exclaimed  Mer- 
wyn, startled  at  the  mention  of  his 
hHe  noir, 

"  Yes,"  answered  Vernon,  and  he 
told  Merwyn  of  the  two  letters 
Eleanor  received  from  Ruddington 
on  the  day  she  left  London  for  Paris. 

Merwyn's  color  had  left  him  and 


he  paused  before  replying.  "  I  can't 
understand  it,"  he  said  finally.  "  You 
know  my  feeling  when  that  fellow 
first  came  in  contact  with  me.  I 
talked  with  you  about  it  one  night, 
and  you  laughed  at  me.  There  is 
something  in  it  so  strange  and  un- 
canny that  it  makes  my  blood  creep. 
I  had  not  thought  of  him  in  connec- 
tion with  this  outrage,  but  this  letter 
and  the  circumstances  suggest  that 
he  is  the  man." 

"It  looks  reasonable,"  answered  . 
Vernon,  **and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  his  motive  for  wishing  to 
discredit  you." 

Merwyn  colored.  He  had  said 
nothing  to  Vernon  of  his  love  for 
Eleanor,  but  now  he  told  him  all. 

**This  delights  me,  old  fellow," 
said  Vernon.  "  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
help  you,  and  will  guard  your  confi- 
dence«  faithfully." 

The  anonymous  letter  lay  before 
Merwyn.  He  picked  it  up  suddenly 
and  began  studying  it  as  one  would 
were  he  trying  to  identify  a  hand- 
writing. This  was  precisely  what  he 
was  doing,  only  the  writing  was  that 
of  a  machine  instead  of  a  pen.  Ver- 
non watched  him,  and  as  he  saw  the 
light  of  hope  in  Merwyn's  eyes  won- 
dered much.  Without  saying  a  word 
Merwyn  went  to  his  desk  and  took 
out  a  bundle  of  papers,  from  which 
he  extracted  a  typewritten  sheet.  He 
minutely  compared  it  with  the  letter, 
and  then  passed  the  two  to  Vernon, 
saying,  "Are  they  not  the  work  of 
the  same  machine  ?  Just  notice  the 
peculiar  spacing  wherever  the  letters 
."  e  "  and  "  i  "  come  together.  Also 
the  "  n  "  and  "  y  "  are  out  of  align- 
ment, the  one  being  too  high  and  the 
other  too  low.  But  the  most  strik- 
ing thing,  and  that  which  led  me  to 
make  the  comparison,  is  the  font  of 
type  itself.  It  has  a  different  face 
from  that  of  most  of  the  machines 
used  here  in  London.  The  letters 
are  more  condensed.  It  is  an  Amer- 
ican machine,  I  think,  of  a  new  make, 
and  but  few  of  them  are  in  use  over 
here." 

"It  would  be  marvelous  if  you 
could  trace  this  note  after  all,"  re- 
plied Vernon. 
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"  I  know  who  wrote  this  paper  for 
me,"  resumed  Merwyn,  worked  up  to 
a  high  state  of  excitement.  "The 
man  that  did  it  is  in  a  place  on  Ox- 
ford Street.  He  does  whatever  work 
he  can  pick  up  from  the  public — ^has 
done  a  good  deal  for  me  at  different 
times — is  both  a  stenographer  aiid 
a  typewriter." 

"  Let  us  go  to  him  at  once,"  said 
Vernon,  and  the  two  were  quickly  on 
their  way  to  the  man  of  the  labor 
»  saving  device. 

"  You  did  this  writing  for  me,  I  be- 
lieve," said  Merwyn,  handing  him 
the  paper  he  had  taken  from  his 
desk. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  man.  **  I  re- 
member it  well." 

"  1  was  sure  you  did  it  because  of 
the  peculiarity  of  the  print." 

"  Yes,  it  is  an  odd  type — more  con- 
densed and  clearer  cut,  1  think." 

"1  have  noticed  that,"  answered 
Merwyn,  "and  know  of  no  other 
machine  over  here  like  it." 

"  I  think  there  are  only  a  few — in 
fact  I  don't  know  of  any  except  in 
private  use." 

"  I  had  that  idea,"  answered  Mer- 
wyn, "  and  it  is  peculiarly  fortunate 
for  me,  as  I  want  you  to  identify 
some  writing — this  is  it ;  "  and  he 
handed  the  man  the  anonymous 
letter. 

The  latter  flushed  when  his  eye 
had  passed  over  a  few  lines. 

"  I  see  you  recognize  it,"  said  Mer- 
wyn, casting  a  quick  glance  at 
Vernon. 

"  Yes,  I  can't  deny  it,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "  A  man  came  in  here  and 
asked  me  to  write  it  for  him  and  I 
wrote  it.  He  paid  me  and  went  out. 
It  Is  not  my  business,  you  know,  to 
look  into  motives." 

"  Certainly  not.  You  did  perfectly 
right.  But  this  letter  has  reference 
to  me,  and  I  came  to  you  to  learn 
something  about  the  author  of  it. 
Can't  you  recall  his  looks — did  he 
seem  to  be  an  Englishman  or  an 
American  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  he  was  an  American," 
replied  the  stenographer,  and  then 
gave  a  description  which  was  definite 
enough  to  satisfy  Merwyn  and  Ver- 


non beyond  question  that  Rudding- 
ton  was  the  man. 

XXIII. 

MR.  CLAYSON  spent  a  couple 
of  days  in  New  York  before 
sailing.  A  portion  of  this  time  was  de- 
voted to  looking  up  Merwyn 's  record, 
and  to  gaining  information  of  his 
character  and  general  worth.  Every 
one  who  was  consulted  spoke  of  him 
as  an  exceptionally  clever  journalist, 
and  all  comments  save  one  were 
favorable  to  him.  The  one  exception 
was  an  admission  of  his  extrava- 
gance, and  in  Mr.  Clayson's  eyes  this 
was  quite  enough  to  outweigh  all  the 
other  virtues  attributed  to  Merwyn. 
The  rich  paper  manufacturer  was  in 
no  sense  a  mean  man.  ,He  knew  the 
pleasure  of  helping  others,  and  gave 
generously  of  his  wealth.  But  to 
him  giving  was  one  thing,  and  an  un- 
warrantable extravagance  was  quite 
another.  He  could  not  look  upon 
the  latter  with  any  deg^ree  of  allow- 
ance. The  fact  that  Merwyn  spent 
all  his  earnings,  and  more,  con- 
demned him  outright  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Clayson.  Then,  too,  there  was 
the  favorite  nephew,  in  whom  he 
saw  the  man  that  exactly  fitted  his 
fancy  as  the  future  manager  of  the 
great  Clayson  mills. 

On  his  arrival  in  England  almost 
the  first  thing  he  saw  in  a  London 
paper  was  an  account  of  the  alleged 
society  scandal  that  had  appeared  in 
the  Metropolis,  This  species  of  jour- 
nalism was  roundly  denounced  by 
the  more  conservative  British  paper. 
"It  must  be  the  work  of  that  fel- 
low Merwyn,"  said  Mr.  Clayson  to 
his  wife,  and  he  read  aloud  to  her 
the  fierce  attack  of  the  London 
journal.  "  A  fine  man  he  would  be 
for  a  son  in  law,"  added  Mr.  Clayson 
with  a  tinge  of  bitterness ;  "  the 
sort  of  man  I  can  imagine  myself  in- 
trusting with  the  interests  of  our 
only  child.  Think  of  him  as  the 
manager  of  all  our  property,  wife!" 

Thus  prejudiced  against  Merwyn, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayson  arrived  in 
Paris  prepared  vigorously  to  oppose 
his  suit    for   the   hand    of  their 
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daughter.  Their  success  in  break- 
ing off  the  affair  with  Ruddington 
led  them  to  believe  that  they  could 
easily  persuade  Eleanor  of  the  folly 
of  this  attachment  for  Merwyn.  Their 
reasoning  could  not  have  led  them 
further  astray.  The  conditions  in 
the  one  case  were  not  the  conditions 
in  the  other.  Ruddington  had  won 
Eleanor's  love  not  because  of  any 
worth  he  possessed  but  through  her 
childlike  folly  and  the  influences 
that  were  about  her  at  the  time. 
Merwyn,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
qualities  that  could  not  fail  to  inspire 
admiration.  He  was  well  educated, 
was  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  his 
profession,  and  was  a  gentleman 
with  a  good  deal  of  social  polish. 
Eleanor,  too,  was  no  longer  the 
thoughtless,  sentimental  child.  She 
had  learned  to  think,  taught  by  a 
bitter  lesson  of  sorrow.  Such  teach- 
ing: is  rarely  without  good  effect.  It 
had  had  good  effect  on  Eleanor. 
She  had  not  allowed  herself  to  fall 
hastily  in  love  with  Merwyn.  She 
had  fought  against  the  sentiment 
that  brought  a  new  joy  into  her 
heart,  displacing  the  old  sadness,  but 
the  fight  was  in  vain.  Her  love  was 
stronger  than  her  will,  and  yet  she 
would  not  commit  herself  to  Merwyn 
when  he  told  her  of  his  love  for  her. 
She  wanted  to  avoid  the  repetition  of 
a  mistake  that  had  nearly  wrecked  her 
life,  and  laid  the  matter  before  her 
father  and  mother.  They  were  with 
her  now — had  come  all  the  way  from 
America  to  dissuade  her  from  the 
attachment  she  had  formed  for  Mer- 
wyn. Their  opposition  was  deter- 
mined. She  was  as  unyielding  as 
ihey.  "  I  am  no  longer  a  child," 
she  said.  "  Should  I  not  be  allowed 
to  think  for  myself.  You  want  me 
to  be  happy,  but  could  I  be  happy  as 
the  wife  of  one  for  whom  I  have  no 
love  ? " 

"  We  have  not  asked  you  to  marry 
any  one,"  answered  her  father.  "  We 
only  want  you  to  avoid  making  a 
fatal  mistake — to  avoid  marrying  a 
man  who  could  not  support  you — 
who  is  in  debt  head  over  heels." 

"  But  Mr.  Merwyn  could  support 
me.      He  has  told  me  about  his 


affairs.  He  has  property  enough  to 
pay  all  he  owes,  and  as  to  his  in- 
come, if  we  could  not  live  on  eight 
thousand  dollars  a  year  it  would  be 
a  pity." 

"He  earns  enough,  I  know,  but 
what  good  does  it  do  him?  He 
spends  it  all,  and  more,  too." 

"  It  does  not  follow,  though,  that 
he  would  continue  to  do  so  if  he 
were  married." 

"  Very  true ;  neither  does  it  follow 
that  because  he  has  been  earning 
eight  thousand  dollars  he  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  If  I  were  running  a 
paper  I  would  not  keep  a  man  in  my 
employ  very  long  who  would  send 
the  sort  of  news  he  sent  to  the  Me- 
tropolisr 

Eleanor's  face  flushed.  "He  is 
fully  capable  of  earning  quite  as 
much  outside  of  the  Metropolis^''  she 
answered.  "  Besides,  when  the  truth 
comes  out  you  will  find  that  he  is 
not  blamable  in  the  matter  of  that 
dispatch." 

The  discussion  continued,  and  inci- 
dentally Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayson  learn- 
ed for  the  first  time  that  Rudding- 
ton was  in  Europe.  Eleanor  showed 
them  the  two  letters  she  had  re- 
ceived from  him,  and  told  them  of 
the  anonymous  note  reflecting  on 
Merwyn.  She  told  them,  too,  of  her 
suspicions  that  Ruddington  was  in 
some  way  responsible  for  Merwyn's 
present  difficulty.  The  revelation 
annoyed  Mr.  Clayson  very  much,  and 
made  him  feel  an  interest  in  Merwyn 
that  hitherto  had  not  existed.  But 
he  was  still  firm  in  his  opposition  to 
Eleanor's  choice,  and  made  this  quite 
plain  to  Merwyn  himself  in  an  inter- 
view which  took  place  between  them 
a  few  days  later.  His  argument  was 
pretty  nearly  the  same  as  that  he  had 
urged  with  Eleanor.  Merwyn  ad- 
mitted the  force  of  his  reasoning  re- 
garding a  too  free  expenditure  of 
money  in  the  past,  but  was  confident 
that  this  would  have  no  bearing  on 
the  future.  Mr.  Clayson  was  un- 
yielding, outwardly,  and  sent 
Merwyn  away  without  hope,  though 
deep  down  in  his  heart  there  was  a 
feeling  of  regret.  He  had  seen 
Merwyn  several  times,  and  liked  him 
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in  spite  of  himself.  Mrs.  Clayson 
had  already  been  won  over,  but  this 
counted  for  naught  against  her  hus- 
band's stronger  will. 

Eleanor  said  little.  Her  love  for 
Merwyn  was  only  intensified  by  this 
stubborn  opposition.  She  did  not, 
however,  put  herself  in  direct  an- 
tagonism to  her  father,  and  seemed 
to  accept  the  inevitable  passively. 

XXIV. 

HAD  Merwyn  known  of  the  an- 
onymous letter  assailing  him, 
he  would  doubtless  have  been  on  his 
guard  against  any  possible  conspir- 
acy such  as  that  of  which  he  had 
been  made  the  victim.  He  knew  of 
no  enemies— of  no  one  who  would 
deliberately  attempt  to  ruin  him. 
There  was  nothing  to  awaken  his 
suspicions.  Had  Eleanor  given  him 
this  letter  before  it  would  have  been 
different.  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter had  she  done  so,  and  yet  her  mo- 
tive in  keeping  it  from  him  was  justi- 
fiable and  praiseworthy.  But  the  dis- 
covery of  its  writer's  name  had  come 
too  late  to  save  Merwyn. 

The  representative  from  the  home 
office  of  the  Metropolis  had  arrived, 
and  at  once  set  to  work,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Merwyn,  to  trace  the  author 
of  the  outrage.  But  this  was  not  an 
easy  thing  to  do.  The  story  had 
come  to  Merwyn  in  a  roundabout 
manner,  but  through  a  channel  which 
he  regarded  as  reliable.  There  was 
nothing  unusual  in  this.  Revela- 
tions in  social  life  not  infrequently 
reach  the  public  eye  by  an  extremely 
circuitous  route.  A  detective  had 
already  been  employed  on  the  case, 
and  now,  with  Merwyn's  new  the- 
ory to  work  on,  he  secured  evidence 
that  left  no  moral  doubt  of  Rudding- 
ton's  guilt,  and  yet  of  direct  testi- 
mony there  was  not  sufficient  to  fix 
legal  responsibility  upon  him. 

The  agents  through  whose  hands 
the  story  had  come  persisted  in 
their  refusal  to  reveal  the  source  of 
their  information,  alleging  that  it 
was  only  under  a  compact  of  secrecy 
in  this  respect  that  they  had  been 
allowed  to  give  the  matter  to  the 


press.  They  justified  themselves  in 
this  course  by  the  assertion  that  a 
disclosure  of  names  would  cause  a 
more  serious  disturbance  than  al- 
ready existed.  This,  to  say  the  least, 
was  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory  to 
Merwyn.  He  could  not  free*  himself 
of  responsibility  without  fixing  it 
clearly  on  another,  and  this  he  had 
failed  to  do. 

It  was  all  plajn  enough  to  the 
Metropolis  representative,  himself  a 
practical  newspaper  man,  that  Mer- 
wyn had  exercised  customary  care 
and  discretion.  Notwithstanding 
this  exoneration,  Merwyn  chafed  at 
his  inability  to  make  the  public  see 
the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and 
burned  with  desire  to  show  up  the 
real  culprit.  It  was  while  he  was  in 
this  state  of  mind  that  Mr.  Clayson 
sent  him  away  without  hope.  His 
temperament  was  impulsive.  His 
spirits  were  either  very  high  or  cor- 
respondingly low.  Usually  his  heart 
was  light  and  gay,  but  now  it  was 
heavy  as  lead.  His  mind  was  filled 
with  a  conflict  of  emotions.  He  had 
been  refused  the  hand  of  the  g^rl  he 
loved,  and  smarted  under  the  criti- 
cism of  the  press.  For  all  this  he 
held  Ruddington  responsible. 

One  day  while  thus  depressed  and 
embittered  Merwyn  learned  that 
Ruddington  had  commented  very 
freely,  before  a  number  of  Ameri- 
cans, on  the  fact  that  such  scandal- 
ous news  should  be  sent  to  New 
York  papers.  He  said  a  good  deal 
on  this  subject  and  in  an  indirect  way 
suggested  more,  reflecting,  of  course^ 
on  Merwyn. 

Merwyn  was  at  once  fifed  with 
anger,  and  vowed  that  he  would  set- 
tle matters  personally  with  Rudding- 
ton, since  the  law  could  not  reach 
him.  That  night  he  started  out  in 
search  of  his  detractor.  After  visit- 
ing a  number  of  places  he  found  him 
in  the  Criterion. 

"I  have  a  matter  to  settle  with 
you,  Mr.  Ruddington,"  said  Merwyn, 
coming  to  the  point  at  once,  and 
without  any  attempt  to  conceal  his 
anger.  "  Shall  it  be  done  here  or 
will  you  name  a  place  ? " 

You  must  be  mistaken  in  your 
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man,"  answered  Ruduington.  "There 
is  nothing  in  common  between  you 
and  myself,  sir." 

"  I  have  made  no  mistake  in  my 
man.  You  may  be  quite  sure  of  this. 
By  way  of  jogging  your  memory  I 
will  ask  you  to  pass  your  eye  over 
this  paper." 

Ruddington  took  the  anonymous 
letter  in  his  trembling  hand,  and 
had  scarcely  read  a  line  when  he 
staggered,  white  with  fear. 

"  I  see  you  recognize  it,"  Merwyn 
went  on — "  recognize  your  dastardly 
thrust  at  me." 

"  Be  careful  what  you  say,  sir.  I 
warn  you  that  I  am  a  Ruddington, 
and  you  should  know  what  that 
means,  sir ! " 

"  A  Ruddington  ! "  repeated  Mer- 
wyn contemptuously.  **  A  cowardly 
scoundrel,  that  is  what  you  are  ! " 

"  You  shall  hear  from  me  for  this 
insult,"  cried  Ruddington,  beside 
himself  with  fear  and  anger.  "  I 
refuse  to  pass  another  word  with 
you,"  and  he  turned  his  back  upon 
Merwyn  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

The  following  day  a  small,  wiry 
man  of  nervous  manner,  evidently  a 
Frenchman,  appeared  at  the  Metro- 
polis office.  He  brought  a  letter  from 
Ruddington,  challenging  Merwyn  to 
give  him  what  he  termed  "  the  satis- 
faction due  to  a  gentleman." 

In  his  present  mood,  Merwyn  was 
as  ready  to  fight  a  duel  as  to  do  any- 
thing else. 

"  If  I  should  be  killed,"  he  mused, 
"that  would  end  all  this  trouble — no 
more  heart  ache — no  more  disappoint- 
ment. Life  must  end  sooner  or  later, 
and  why  not  now?  There  is  no 
more  happiness  for  me.  I  love  the 
girl  that  cannot  be  my  wife.  She 
will  understand  it  all,  and  will  per- 
haps be  happier  with  some  other 
man — I  hope  she  will  be  happy 
whatever  happens  to  me.  It's  no 
use  to  go  on  in  this  way.  That  man 
haunts  my  life.  There  is  a  terrible 
fatality  about  all  this  Ithat  I  cannot 
undejstand.  I  shall  never  under- 
stand it.  Everything  has  gone  wrong 
with  me  lately.  He  may  kill  me,  but 
I'll  not  kill  him.  No,  Til  take  good 
care  of  that.     No    life   shall  be 


on  my  conscience.  This  thing  is 
all  very  foolish,  I  know.  If  she 
could  be  my  wife  I  would  be  the 
last  man  to  fight  a  duel,  but  now — 
well,  it  may  as  well  be.  It  may  come 
out  all  right.  It  will  stir  up  some- 
thing of  a  sensation  if  I  am  killed.  I 
wish  I  could  be  here  to  write  it  up 
for  the  Metropolis'' 

He  carefully  concealed  his  purpose 
from  his  friends.  Even  Vernon, 
whose  advice  he  might  naturally 
have  sought,  he  did  not  consult,  pre- 
ferring to  shield  him  from  any  con- 
nection with  a  duel.  His  only  con- 
fidant was  a  fellow  journalist  whom 
he  had  selected  as  his  second. 
^Through  the  latter  an  acceptance  of 
the  challenge  was  sent  to  Rudding- 
ton, naming  pistols  as  the  weapons. 

XXV. 

A  COUPLE  of  days  later  the 
dueling  party,  eight  in  number, 
met  shortly  before  sunrise  at  a  lonely 
spot  on  the  shore  of  the  Channel  near 
Boulogne.  The  preliminaries  were 
quickly  arranged  and  the  principals 
took  their  places  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  paces.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
signal  should  be  given  by  counting 
"  one,  two,  three,"  and  at  the  sound 
of  "  three  "  the  combatants  were  to 
raise  their  pistols  and  fire. 

The  dawn  had  scarcely  broken. 
The  air  was  damp  and  cold. 
In  the  gray,  misty  light,  the  men's 
figures  seemed  like  weird  spec- 
ters. It  was  a  solemn  moment. 
The  principals  stood  facing  each 
other,  pistols  in  hand,  and  presently 
the  awful  silence  was  broken. 
**  One,"  "  two  " — and  instantly  a  shot 
rang  out.  Merwyn  staggered  and 
fell.  Ruddington  had  fired  before 
the  signal. 

For  an  instant  every  one  was  struck 
dumb  with  horror.  There  could  be 
no  mistake  of  Ruddington's  delib- 
erate treachery. 

"Disgraceful!"  cried  his  second, 
the  first  to  speak.  "  You  have  made 
me  a  party  to  a  vile  murder,  you 
cowardly  dog!  You  must  fight  me 
now.  ril  never  leave  this  field  with 
this  disgrace  on  my  head!" 
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The  infuriated  Frenchman  was  in 
dead  earnest,  and  would  listen  to  no 
attempted  explanation  from  Rud- 
dington.  Seconds  were  chosen,  and 
while  the  surgeon  was  examining 
Merwyn's  wound,  a  second  duel  was 
fought. 

The  Frenchman's  aim  was  deadly, 
his  bullet  inflicting  a  mortal  wound 
on  Ruddington. 

*       «        4e        *        *  « 

Vernon  had  breakfasted  and  was 
smoking  his  cigar.  He  was  thinking 
of  Merwyn,  from  whom  he  had  just 
received  a  letter.  It  was  written  on 
the  previous  day,  but  gave  no  inti- 
mation of  the  approaching  duel. 
There  was,  however,  running  through  ^ 
it  a  pathetic  strain  of  melancholy 
that  impressed  Vernon  strangely. 

**  I  am  sorry  for  him,  poor  fellow,  " 
he  said,  picking  up  the  letter,  and 
reading  portions  of  it  over  again. 

At  this  instant  a  telegram  was 
brought  to  Vernon.  He  took  it,  and 
his  hand  trembled  as  he  tore  open 
the  envelope.  He  felt  a  peculiar 
dread  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  mes- 
sage. "My  God!"  he  exclaimed, 
"  Merwyn  in  a  duel — shot  through 
the  lung — little  hope — Ruddington 
dead— oh,  this  is  wicked,  wicked 
news — I  can't  realize  it — Merwyn, 
poor  fellow — perhaps  already  dead, 
and  I  not  with  him  ! " 

It  was  a  terrible  shock  to  Vernon. 
When  he  had  calmed  himself  suffi- 
ciently, he  drove  hurriedly  to  the 
Hotel  du  Rhin  and  went  at  once  to 
Eleanor,  to  whom  he  broke  the  news 
as  tenderly  as  possible.  She  was 
stunned  and  almost  crazed  by  the 
awful  intelligence. 

"All  on  my  account,"  she  sobbed, 
struggling  to  control  herself.  "  May- 
be he  is  dying  now — dead  perhaps — 
oh  no,  no,  that  cannot  be,"  she  cried. 

Her  father  and  mother  tried  to 
soothe  her,  but  her  heart  was  too 
full  to  be  calmed.  "  He  must  live," 
she  said,  starting  up  suddenly. 
"  He  must  live  for  me.  I  will  go  to 
him  and  save  him." 

"  But,  my  dear,"  protested  Mrs. 
Clayson. 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Eleanor.    "  I 

THE 


cannot  be  persuaded  now.  I  i^ill  go 
at  once ; "  and  her  manner  left  no 
room  for  doubting  her  determina- 
tion. 

"  Think  what  you  are  saying, 
Eleanor,"  implored  her  mother,  half 
distracted.  "It  would  not  be  pro- 
per." 

"  I  have  already  thought  Propri- 
ety shall  not  stand  between  me  and 
his  life,"  she  answered.  "  Oh,  it  is 
all  so  cruel,  so  dreadful !  " 

"  You  shall  go,  my  child,  and  we 
will  go  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Clayson, 
conquered  by  sympathy  for  his 
daughter. 

Merwyn's  wound  was  too  serious  for 
the  risk  of  crossing  the  channel.  He 
had  been  taken  to  the  cottage  of  a 
French  peasant  and  was  resting  as 
comfortably  as  could  be  expected 
when  Vernon  and  Eleanor,  accompa- 
nied by  her  father  and  mother,  ar- 
rived. 

Vernon  went  alone  to  the  room 
where  Merwyn  was.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments he  returned,  his  face  beaming 
with  hope.  "  He  is  alive  and  con- 
scious," he  said.  "  You  can  see  him 
now." 

Vernon  led  the  way  and  the  others 
folio  wed.  Eleanor  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Merwyn's  pale  face,  as  white  as 
the  pillow  beneath  it.  His  eyes  met 
hers.  She  darted  forward  with  a 
faint  cry,  forgetting  all  but  her  great 
love,  and  fell  kneeling  by  the  bed, 
her  arms  about  the  neck  of  him  whom 
she  was  no  longer  afraid  to  acknowl- 
edge openly  as  "  her  king." 

"Eleanor,"  he  murmured,  and  a 
smile  came  to  his  lips. 

"  Yes,  and  you  must  live  for  me," 
she  replied.  "  I  love  you,  and  have 
come  to  nurse  you  back  to  life  and 
strength." 

He  was  too  happy  to  speak  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  said,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  above  a  whisper, 

"  I  shall  get  well  now.  Your  love, 
dear,  will  heal  this  wound  as  it  has 
already  healed  that  other  that  pained 
me  most." 

There  is  no  medicine  like  hope,  no 
care  like  the  care  of  the  hand  of  love. 

END. 
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So  after  all  the  hard  words  he  has  spoken 
of  America  and  Americans,  Rudyard  Kipling 
is — if  the  report  be  true — to  become  one  of  ns. 
After  his  wedding  tour  through  India  and 
Japan,  he  is  to  bring  his  bride  back  to  her  old 
home  in  Vermont,  and  settle  down  there. 
Mrs.  Kipling  and  her  brother,  the  late  Wolcott 
Balestier,  were  bom  in  the  Green  Mountain 
Sute. 

No  doubt  this  proverbially  hospitable 
country  will  be  ready  to  forget  and  forgive 
Mr.  Kipling*s  uncomplimentary  criticisms,  and 
to  welcome  him  with  open  arms.  Perhaps, 
though,  he  would  do  well  to  avoid  Chicago 
for  a  time. 

•  •  • 

Geiteral  83rmpathy  will  be  felt  for  Mr. 
McClure,  who  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  by 
the  burning  of  his  library  in  the  recent  fire  at 
the  Philadelphia  Times  office.  The  destroyed 
books  and  papers  were  the  collection  of  the 
last  forty  years,  and  cannot  be  replaced. 

Much  of  the  lost  material,  and  probably  its 
most  valuable  and  interesting  portion,  was 
that  bearing  upon  the  annals  of  the  civil  war. 
Of  the  course  of  that  most  critical  and  drama- 
tic period  of  American  history  Mr.  McClure, 
then  editor  of  the  Chambersburgh  Repository^ 
was  a  spectator  with  unusual  opportunities  of 
observation.  As  a  writer  upon  the  men  and 
the  events  of  war  time,  he  possesses  an 
incisive  brilliance  of  style  that  is  in  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  exuberant  verbosity  of  certain 
other  historians. 

•  •  • 

Thomas  Hardy,  author  of  Tess  of  the 
DUrbcrvilles,**  has  been  writing  novels 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  but  has  never 
before  attained  more  than  a  mediocre  degree 
of  success.  Indeed,  he  once  definitely  aban- 
doned literature,  and  returned  to  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  was  originally  trained — 
that  of  architecture. 

He  is  a  man  of  fifty  two.  His  first  experi- 
ments with  the  pen  were  made  while  he  was 
an  articled  clerk  in  an  architect's  office,  and 
consisted  of  poems  and  critical  studies  on 
Tennyson,  Coleridge,  and  other  writers,  none 
of  which  ever  saw  the  light.  His  first  printed 
product  was  a  short  story  in  Chambers's 
Journal;  his  first  novel,  Desperate  Reme- 
dies,"^ appeared  in  1870,  and  it  was  disap- 


pointment at  its  failure  that  led  him  to  abjure 
fiction  and  go  back  to  the  fashioning  of  plans 
and  elevations.  Two  years  later  he  unearthed, 
in  a  comer  of  his  desk,  a  manuscript  written 
at  the  same  time  as  Desperate  Remedies," 
and  sold  it  for  a  trifle  to  a  publisher.  It  was 
issued,  and  so  well  received  that  Hardy  was 
encouraged  to  take  up  his  pen  again. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Hardy's  home— built  from  his  own  de- 
signs— is  near  the  old  town  of  Dorchester,  in 
the  southwestern  country  of  England  that 
has  furnished  the  scenery  of  most  of  his 
novels.  Among  its  contents  are  Roman 
pottery  and  weapons  found  in  digging  the 
foundations  of  the  house.  In  the  drawing 
room  are  the  originals  of  illustrations  made 
for  some  of  his  books  by  Du  Maurier  and 
Herkomer.  From  one  window  can  be  seen 
the  monument  of  his  by  gone  relative  and 
namesake,  the  Thomas  Hardy  who  was  cap. 
tain  of  Nelson's  flagship,  the  Victory,  at 
Trafalgar,  and  in  whose  arms  the  greatest  of 
English  sailors  died. 

The  author  of  **  Tess"  is  an  exact  and  care- 
ful worker.  When  he  has  a  story  in  band  he 
begins  writing  immediately  after  breakfast, 
and  does  not  leave  his  desk  until  he  has 
finished  his  daily  stint.  I  always  go  to  a 
place  before  attempting  to  describe  it,"  he 
recently  told  an  interviewer.  *'I,went  pur- 
posely to  Winchester  that  I  might  know  what 
to  say  when  I  described  Angel  Clare  and  her 
sister  climbing  up  the  hill  to  see  the  black 
flag  mn  up  that  was  to  announce  the  doom 
of  Tess.  Stonehenge  I  described  exactly  as  I 
saw  it  on  that  sad  day  when  I  decided  Tess 
must  die — can  I  ever  forget  the  misery  of  that 
day  ?  There  was  the  lowering  sky,  and  the 
wind  booming  past  the  great  temple  of  the 
Dmids." 

•  •  • 

The  successor  of  Tolstoi  and  Ibsen  in  the 
affections  of  Boston's  inner  circles  of  culture 
may  possibly  be  the  Belgian  dramatist  Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck.  This  author  possesses  the 
indispensable  qualifications  of  a  fad."  He 
is  undeniably  foreign,  has  a  decidedly  quaint 
name,  and  bis  literary  methods  are  said  to  be 
eccentric.  Some  of  his  plays,  which  are  writ- 
ten in  French,  have  recently  for  the  first  time 
been  translated  into  English.   His  admirers 
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have  dubbed  bim  "  the  Belgian  Shakspere," 
and  he  is  said  to  be  attracting  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing amount  of  attention  in  Europe. 
«  «  • 
At  eighty  two  Pope  Leo  XIII  affords  as  re- 
markable an  instance  of  mental  activity  in 
extreme  old  age  as  Gladstone,  Tennyson, 
Wbittier,  or  Holmes.  Beside  his  attention  to 
the  weighty  duties  of  his  office,  His  Holiness 
is  deeply  interested  in  literature  and  art!  He 
recently  subscribed  ten  thousand  lire  ($a,ooo) 
towards  the  international  museum  to  be 
erected  at  Ravenna  as  a  memorial  to  Dante, 
and  made  that  city  a  present  of  a  rare  por- 
trait of  the  poet.  He  dabbles  in  poetical 
composition  himself.  Not  long  ago  he  wrote 
a  hymn  which  was  set  to  music  and  sung  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  It  was  in  Latin,  and  the  dic- 
tion and  meter  were  graceful  and  spirited  if 
not  strictly  in  accordance  with  classical  stand- 
ards. 

#  •  « 

Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger-^as  he  is 
still  called  in  bis  sixty  seventh  year—has 
given  up  his  house  in  Paris  and  intends  to 
spend  the  evening  of  his  life  in  a  rural  retreat 
at  Marly-le-Roi,  where  he  will  have  Victorien 
Sardou  for  a  near  neighbor.  He  has  sold  his 
fine  collection  of  pictures  and  bidden  adieu  to 
the  dissipations  of  the  French  capital.  He 
does  not,  however,  by  any  means  consider  his 
literary  career  closed.  He  will  have  more 
time  for  work  at  Marly-le-Roi,  and  declares 
that  he  hopes  to  produce  many  more  plays 
and  novels.  Two  new  dramas  from  his  pen 
are  to  be  finished  during  the  summer  and 
staged  in  Paris  when  the  theatrical  season 
opens. 

*  «  • 

Statisticians  estimate  the  population  of 
Africa  as  something  like  aio,ooo,ooo.  It  is 
certainly  remarkable  that  so  many  people 
should  be  left  alive  in  the  Dark  Continent 
after  all  the  scenes  of  butchery  described  by 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard.  Rivers  of  gore  run  over 
the  pages  of  his  latest  volume,  Nada  the 
Lily,"  which  records  the  doughty  deeds  of 
Umslopogaas,  the  champion  axe  wielder,  and 
Chaka,  his  worthy  father.  There  is  little  in 
the  book  but  blood.  To  see  the  butchers  at 
work  upon  the  pigs  in  Chicago  would  be  forty 
times  as  exciting,"  is  the  incisive  comment  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  if  Nada  "had  appeared  as  a,  serial  in 
the  Sutty  instead  of  the  Herald^  it  would  not 
have  received  so  unflattering  a  notice. 

•  «  • 

Some  curious  figures  might  be  given  on  the 
subject  of  the  remunerativeness — and  the  un- 
remunerativeness— of  literature.  Milton  sold 
*'  Paradise  Lost,"  in  1667,  for  five  pounds 
down,  with  a  further  payment  of  ten  pounds 


when  3,600  copies  should  be  sold.  Though 
still  proverbially  uncertain,  the  rewards  of 
authorship  have  shown  a  gratifying  tendency 
to  increase  since  the  seventeenth  century. 
General  Grant's  Memoirs,"  for  ipstance,  have 
brought  his  family  nearly  half  a  million  dol- 
lars in  royalties. 

The  largest  sum  paid  for  a  single  novel,  ac- 
cording to  Library  ami  Studio^  is  said  to  have 
been    $aoo,ooo   to  Alphonse   Daudet,  for 

Sappho,"  published  in  18S4.  Eighty  thous- 
and dollars  was  received  by  Victor  Hugo  for 

Les  Miserables,"  which  was  published  in  ten 
languages.  Lord  Beaconsfield  obtained  $60,000 
each  for  •*  Endjrmion  "  and  **  Lothair,"  George 
Eliot  received  $40,000  for  Middlemarch,"  and 
Charles  Dickens  $37,500  for  **  EdwinDrood." 
«        •  • 

As  to  the  incomes  of  Amencan  men  of  let- 
ters, a  recent  article  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
states  that  the  most  successful  of  them  rarely 
receive  beyond  $a,ooo  a  year.  Even  the  story 
writers  do  not  reap  ready  fortunes.  Henry 
James  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  but  he 
is  said  to  economize — and  is  a  bachelor. 
Howells's  salary  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  he 
is  above  the  necessity  of  doing  *•  scrub  work.** 

It  is  possible  for  a  literary  man  to  live  in  the 
country  in  these  days  of  sure  mails  and  reach 
the  public  freely.  In  this  way  a  moderate  in- 
come does  not  cramp  his  intellectual  labor. 
Whittier  is  a  farmer  as  well  as  a  poet.  E.  P. 
Roe  made  large  sums,  but  he  followed  the 
work  of  a  nurseryman.  His  first  zeal  was  for 
cross  breeding  plants  and  originating  a  new 
berry.  He  died  a  bankrupt,  though  from  a 
cause  that  bad  no  connection  with  his  literary 
work.  Emerson  was  suburban  in  taste,  and 
in  that  way  managed  to  live  on  less  than  a 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  died  worth . 
about  $30,000.  Lowell  did  not  depend  on  his 
pen  for  an  income.  Holmes  was  fairly  rich  by 
inheritance,  and  has  probably  earned  more  by 
teaching  than  by  writing.  James  Parton 
never  received  more  than  $6,000  for  any  of  his 
literary  ventures,  which  is  small  pay  for  the 
outlay  of  work ;  his  *•  Voltaire "  occupied 
him  the  better  part  of  twenty  years.  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman  is  not  only  a  poet  but  a 
stock  broker. 

•       •  • 

One  phase  of  this  question  of  the  rewards 
of  authorship  the  St.  Louis  Globe  seems  to 
have  overlooked — the  great  and  increasing 
possibilities  of  remuneration  opened  to  liter- 
ary workers  by  the  development  of  the  syndi- 
cate idea  and  by  the  periodical  press.  Now- 
adays not  only  do  the  magazines  offer  a  mar- 
ket for  first  rate  writers,  but  weekly  journals 
and  even  the  daily  newspapers  compete  for 
their  product.    Some  of  the  largest  sums 
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given  for  priority  in  the  publication  of  new 
works  of  importance  have  of  late  been  paid 
by  the  publishers  of  the  great  Sunday  editions 
of  such  papers  as  the  New  York  Sun, 

•  •  • 

A  LADY  who  was  at  one  time  the  literary 
critic  of  a  Boston  paper  recently  received  the 
following  unsigned  coramimication : 

Woman :  Ten  years  ago  you  killed  a  book 
of  mine  by  your  cruel  and  unjust  notice  of  it. 
I  want  you  to  know  before  vou  die  that  I  have 
watched  you  ever  since,  ana  that  I  shall  watch 
you  all  your  days.  If  there  is  any  justice  in 
the  world,  you  will  suffer  for  what  you  did  to 
one  who  had  never  harmed  you,  and  I  shall 
see  it  and  be  glad  of  it. 

The  author  of  so  ludicrous  an  effusion  is 
certainly  unlikely  to  have  produced  a  book 
that  merited  anything  but  sarcastic  notice. 
But  if  every  unfavorably  reviewed  writer 
were  to  cherish  such  animosity  against  his 
critic,  the  reviewer*s  life  would  hardly  be  safe, 
although  he  might  claim  the  affection  of  the 
general  public  for  the  enemies  he  had  made. 
The  timid  critic  would  probably  be  inclined 
to  adopt  the  advice  once  given  by  a  cynical 
member  of  the  profession,  who  said:  **  If  you 
do  not  like  a  book,  give  it  a  mildly  favorable 
notice;  it  is  so  much  more  quickly  forgotten 
than  an  abusive  one." 

•  •  • 

The  middle  initial  in  Jerome  K.  Jerome's 
name  stands  for  Klapka."  At  the  time  of 
his  birth  the  name  of  General  George  Klapka 
was  widely  known  as  that  of  a  leader  in  the 
great  struggle  for  popular  liberty  that  shook 
all  continental  Europe  in  1848.  Louis  Kos- 
suth, the  leader  of  the  Hungarians  in  their 
revolt  from  the  domination  of  the  Haps- 
burgs,  made  Klapka  his  minister  of  war,  and 
he  won  several  brilliant  successes  over  the 
Austrian  troops.  When  their  cause  finally 
failed,  both  Kossuth  and  Klapka  took  refuge 
in  London,  where  the  latter  died  on  the  17th 
of  last  month,  in  his  seventy  third  year. 
Kossuth  still  survives,  living  in  extreme  old 
age~he  entered  his  ninety  first  year  on  the 
a7th  of  April — and  in  obscurity  and  poverty, 
at  Turin. 

•       «  • 

As  a  postscript  to  the  sketch  of  Whittier*s 
life  and  work  that  appears  in  the  earlier  pages 
of  this  magazine,  a  paragraph  may  be  quoted 
from  a  recent  letter  written  by  the  poet  to  an 
Eaglish  correspondent.  *•  I  have  never,"  he 
says,  '*  desired  or  hoped  to  found  a  school  of 
poetry,  nor  even  written  with  the  definite  ob- 
ject of  influencing  others  to  follow  my  ex- 
ample. I  have  only  written  as  the  spirit 
came  and  went,  often  unable  to  give  utter- 


ance to  the  best  poems  that  were  in  my 
heart,  the  utterance  being  holden ;  but  it  has 
been  the  crowning  joy  of  a  prolonged  old 
age  that  my  life  has  not  been  entirely  value- 
less, and  that  I  have  been  allowed  to  see  the 
end  of  slavery  in  my  country." 

•  «  • 

Mrs.  Besant  is  about  to  publish  a  small 
volume  of  blood  curdling  ghost  stories  by  the 
late  Mme.  Blavatsky.  They  are  to  be  called 
**  Nightmare  Tales."  By  the  way,  why  does 
not  some  enterprising  theosophist  open  up  a 
new  and  interesting  literary  field  by  inducing 
Shakspere  to  dictate  another  volume  of  plays, 
or  Byron  to  add  two  or  three  cantos  to 
**  Childe  Harold"  ?  If  it  is  really  feasible  to 
communicate  with  the  great  spirits  of  the 
past,  why  not  persuade  or  compel  them  to 
exercise  their  talents  for  the  benefit  of  their 
posterity  ?  And  though  living  authors  might 
raise  an  outcry  against  the  competition  of  by- 
gone rivals,  the  possibilities  of  spook  liter- 
ature are  as  attractive  as  they  are  boundless. 

•  •  • 

In  the  wide  range  of  American  journalism 
there  are  of  course  many  things  to  praise  and 
some  to  blame.  Here  are  two  characteristic 
specimens  of  editorial  writing  as  it  should  not 
be.  One  is  from  the  Jconoclasty  published  at 
Austin,  Texas,  and  deals  thus  with  the  negro 
problem: 

*•  T.  Thomas  Fortune  is  a  smart  coon  who 
parts  his  name  on  the  side.  T.  Thomas  has 
written  an  article  for  a  Philadelphia  paper 
explaining  why  the  negro  will  not  return  to 
the  land  of  his  forefathers.  But  the  explana- 
tion does  not  explain.  Sambo  will  not  go  to 
Africa  because  hen  roosts  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween in  the  Dark  Continent;  because  he 
would  have  no  opportunity  to  hit  a  sleeping 
car  passenger  two  licks  with  awhiskbroom 
and  then  bone  him  for  four  bits;  because  there 
is  nothing  there  worth  stealing;  because  he 
would  have  little  opportunity  to  beg  the  sec- 
ond hand  clothes  of  white  men  and  pawn 
them  for  money  to  go  to  the  circus;  because 
he  would  have  to  rustle  for  himself  and  think 
for  himself  in  the  land  of  his  forefathers,  and 
the  prospect  makes  him  aweary." 

The  other  is  from  the  San  Francisco  Report^ 
whose  editor  appears  to  have  been  so  eager 
to  discuss  recent  scandals  that  he  writes  of 
two  at  once  when  he  says: 

**  According  to  a  New  York  dispatch,  Mrs. 
J.  Coleman  Drayton,  in  whose  bedroom  her 
husband  shot  Abeille  a  few  weeks  ago,  will 
return  to  New  York  and  resume  her  old  place 
in  society." 
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Naturally  the  great  dramatic  event  of 
May  was  the  Actors*  Fair.  For  months  it  bad 
been  the  subject  of  newspaper  comment;  the 
public  were  kept  accurately  informed  of 
each  fresh  stage  of  its  development,  and,  as 
it  is  a  peculiarity  of  human  nature  that  people 
should  care  most  for  things  of  which  they  al- 
ready know  something,  New  Yorkers  were 
ready,  when  the  ad  of  May  arrived,  to  flock  in 
throngs  to  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  to 
make  a  great  success  of  the  first  actors*  fair 
ever  held.  That  they  were  more  interested 
in  looking  at  the  actors  than  at  the  booths  or 
the  wares  therein  displayed,  was  not  a  fact 
that  appeared  to  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  receipts,  for  these,  to  quote  a  time  worn 
formula,  *•  exceeded  the  fondest  anticipations 
of  the  management.**  The  report  of  Frank 
W.  Sanger,  the  treasurer,  places  the  figures 
at  very  nearly  $aoo,ooo,  which  is  certainly  a 
magnificent  donation  for  the  worthy  Actors* 
Fund  to  receive. 

•       «  « 

The  first  impression  on  visiting  the  Fair 
was  one  of  surprise.  It  had  been  very  gener- 
ally supposed  that  solicitations  to  buy  would 
be  of  such  irresistible  importunity  that,  as  one 
of  the  papers  put  it,  the  man  who  would  find 
himself  with  enough  money  left  in  his  pock- 
ets to  pay  his  car  fare  home  might  consider 
himself  lucky.*'  Then  it  was  asserted  that  the 
crowds  were  so  g^reat  that  one  could  not  get 
near  the  box  office,  and  must  purchase  his  ad- 
mission ticket  from  speculators  on  the  side- 
walk. As  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  of  a  case 
where  a  visitor  was  approached  by  one  of 
these  speculators  under  the  arcade  with  an 
offer  to  sell  a  fifty  cent  admission  ticket  at  a 
quarter  advance,  on  the  representation  that 
there  was  such  a  string  of  people  waiting  in 
line  at  the  window  that  the  entrance  would 
be  vexatiously  delayed.  The  visitor  passed 
him  by,  found  not  a  soul  at  the  box  office,  and 
went  in  on  the  payment  of  his  half  dollar. 
Another  source  of  pleasing  disappointment 
was  to  find  that  the  seats  were  free,  g^reat 
placards  posted  at  frequent  intervals  over 
the  arena  chairs  announcing  this  fact.  Again, 
soda  water  was  sold  for  the  same  price  as  at 
the  Broadway  stores,  and  there  was  no 
thought  of  keeping  the  change.*'  As  to  the 
urgent  solicitations  to  buy  or  take  chances, 
we  saw  little  or  nothing  of  it,  and  have  per- 


sonal knowledge  of  many  who  visited  the  Fail 
on  several  occasions  and  spent  less  than  a 
dollar. 

•  *  • 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  main  attrac- 
tion of  the  Fair  appeared  to  be  those  who 
managed  it.  **  Anybody  of  renown  in  here  ?  ** 
we  overheard  one  lady  remark  to  her  escort 
as  they  approached  a  booth. 

The  center  of  attraction  was  undoubtedly 
Miss  Georgia  Cayvan.  During  that  week  she 
appeared  only  in  the  curtain  raiser  **  White 
Roses**  at  the  Lyceum,  and  was  enabled  to  be 
present  at  the  Garden  every  evening  after 
nine  o*clock.  She  presided  at  the  photograph 
table  in  the  Shakspere  house,  and  here  it  was 
that  the  crowds  were  thickest.  But  no  one 
begrudged  the  homage  paid  to  Miss  Cayvan. 
Faithfully  indeed  did  she  work  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Fair,  and  nobly  deserved  was  the 
diamond  star  which  she  won  in  a  contest  that 
brought  in  $3,678.35.  While  quoting  figures  it 
may  be  as  well  to  add  here,  as  a  matter  of 
record,  that  the  box  office  receipts  for  admis- 
sions during  the  week  were  $28,613.75.  The 
crowds  in  fact  became  so  great  that  in  sheer 
self  defense  the  management  was  compelled 
to  raise  the  price  on  Saturday  night  to  a  dol- 
lar. 

•  *  • 

From  fairs  to  benefits  is  an  easy  transition, 
especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 

testimonials  **  are  in  order  at  so  many  of  the 
playhouses,  having  for  their  object  all  grades 
of  stage  folk,  from  doorkeeper  to  leading 
lady.  Of  most  interest  to  the  public  gener- 
ally is  that  which  when  this  is  read  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past— the  testimonial  benefit  to 
be  tendered  by  prominent  Bostonians  to  Hiss 
Annie  Clarke,  for  many  years  leading  lady 
of  the  Museum  company  of  that  city.  Ap- 
pearing on  these  famous  boards  as  a  child  in 
1853,  Miss  Clarke  has  been  there  almost  con- 
tinuously ever  since,  and  her  departure  at  the 
close  of  the  present  season  will  cause  deep  re- 
gret to  many  playgoers. 

In  an  interview  with  a  Transcript  reporter 
Miss  Clarke  gave  an  insight  into  an  actress's 
preference  for  certain  characters  which  makes 
an  interesting  paragraph  of  an  anecdotal 
order. 

*•  I  enjoyed  Minna  in  '  Fauntleroy,'  dread- 
ful as  it  is  to  confess  it.    As  I  studied  those 
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lineSf  I  fairly  reveled  in  the  thought  that  at 
last — at  long  last — I  bad  a  part  in  which  I 
could  answer  back  I  On  that  old  stage  where 
for  unnumbered  years  I  had  been  the  perse- 
cuted heroine,  weeping  when  disowned  by  my 
father,  fainting  when  my  lover  called  down 
curses — or  to  be  accurate  called  up  curses  on 
my  head,  for  he  was  frequently  not  so  tall  as 
I! — I,  at  last,  was  to  have  my  turn;  was  to 
give  back  as  good  as  I  received,  trample  on 
everybody  concerned,  and  retire,  if  defeated, 
at  least  gorgeously  unrepentant,  and  ready  to 
do  it  all  over  again  I  And  when  everybody 
pitied  me  with  *  Ah,  dear  Miss  Clarke!  such  a 
dreadful  parti'  I  horrified  them  by  saying, 
*  O,  I  like  itl  I'm  having  a  beauWbaX  time  I '  " 
«  «  « 
Miss  Clarke  retires  from  the  stage  that  has 
known  her  so  long  amid  a  blaze  of  glory,  and 
here  is  J.  J.  K.  Hackett,  late  a  college  star, 
entering  on  his  professional  career  almost  at 
the  same  time  with  equal  iclat.  Mr.  Hackett 
is  the  son  of  **Falstaff"  Hackett,  and  dur- 
ing tHe  past  two  or  three  years  has  won  a 
high  reputation  for  himself  on  the  amateur 
boards.  Young  Hackett  recently  joined  A. 
M.  Palmer's  company  and  was  assigned  to  a 
subordinate  part,  with  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen 
lines  to  speak.  During  the  performance  of 
»*  The  Broken  Seal "  in  Williamsburgh  word 
came  to  the  theater  that  J.  H.  Stoddard's 
wife  was  dying.  As  this  able  actor  may  be 
said  almost  to  carry  the  piece,  consternation 
reigned.  On  the  first  night  of  his  absence, 
his  part  was  read;  on  the  second  it  was  under- 
taken by  Hackett  on  forty  eight  hours'  notice. 
The  result  was  a  genuine  success.  He  has 
played  the  r61e  several  times  since,  and  in 
each  case  has  maintained  the  high  standard 
set  by  himself,  so  that  people  leaving  the 
theater  at  the  close  of  the  performance  have 
been  overheard  to  remark  on  the  wonderful 
power  of  "  Stoddard's  "  acting. 

•       •  • 

*•  Still  they  come "  is  the  cry  anent  new 
theaters  for  New  York.  East  Thirty  Fourth 
Street,  near  Third  Avenue,  is  the  site  for  one 
not  yet  named,  but  which  it  is  hoped  by  the 
proprietors,  Messrs.  Sause  and  Leash,  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  September  5.  Rash 
men,  have  they  learned  nothing  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  building  of  the  new  Fifth  Avenue, 
whose  long  deferred  opening  is  now  positively 
set  down  for  May  38  ?  The  other  temple  of  the 
drama  is  to  be  built  at  Broadway  and  Thirty 
Eighth  Street  by  Robert  and  Ogden  Goelet 
for  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau,  but  work  is 
not  to  be  commenced  until  May  i,  1893. 

Two  other  new  stages  are  to  be  added  to 
the  metropolitan  list  by  the  xst  of  June,  but 
as  they  do  not  include  new  auditoriums, 


strictly  speaking,  they  do  not  properly  come 
within  the  foregoing  category.  They  are  to 
be  located  on  the  roofs  respectively  of  the 
Casino  and  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  to 
be  used  for  vaudeville  entertainments  in  con- 
nection with  the  summer  night's  concerts  at 
these  places.  Thus  New  York  will  have  its 
cafis  chantants  as  Paris  has,  even  if  it  has  to 
go  to  the  house  tops  to  provide  them. 

•  •  • 

The  Kendals  have  been  giving  their  posi- 
tive farewells  "  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  the 
country  during  the  past  month.  In  the 
autumn  they  are  to  make  a  tour  of  the  Eng- 
lish provinces,  returning  to  London  by  New 
Year's  Day,  where  they  open  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theater  for  a  six  months'  season.  In 
these  parting  performances  their  preference 
for  "The  Ironmaster"  is  still  evident.  This 
is  the  play  chosen  in  each  case  for  the  last 
night,  and  in  many  instances  for  the  opening 
one. 

•  #  • 

Another  farewell,  and  one  of  peculiar  in- 
terest to  Americans,  was  that  which  took 
place  May  7  at  the  Arch  Street  Theater,  Phil- 
adelphia, on  which  date  Mrs.  John  Drew 
closed  her  long  career  as  manager  of  that 
house.  The  final  week  was  made  memorable 
by  Mrs.  Drew's  appearance  in  Sheridan 
Knowles's  •*  Love  Chase,"  supported  by  Eben 
Plympton  and  an  excellent  company.  The 
public  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  this  genuine 
and  well  beloved  artiste  of  the  stage  does  not 
intend  to  g^ive  up  acting  along  with  manage- 
ment. Hers  is  a  place  that  could  not  readily 
be  filled. 

•  •  • 

Full  houses  and  great  enthusiasm  "all 
around  the  circle "  have  been  the  rule  with 
Lillian  Russell  and  "  La  Cigale "  on  their 
travels.  Meanwhile  the  Casino,  whose  man- 
agement was  not  willing  to  go  over  Mr. 
French's  bid  for  this  popular  star,  finds  it  a 
matter  of  economy  to  paint  on  its  south  wall 
"  The  Home  of  Comic  Opera  "  instead  of  the 
title  of  the  current  piece— so  frequently  have 
changes  of  bill  been  necessary. 

•  •  • 

Miss  Russell's  success  has  of  course  set 
the  minds  of  other  light  opera  prima  donnas 
agog  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Marie  Jansen 
leaves  Francis  Wilson  to  be  her  own  bright 
particular  stari  with  the  right  to  occupy  the 
center  of  the  stage  as  long  as  she  pleases. 
Then  Marie  Tempest  is  to  star  next  season  in 
"The  Fencing  Master," a  new  opera  by  Regi- 
nald de  Koven,  whose  tuneful  "  Robin  Hood  " 
is  once  more  delighting  the  ears  of  Gotham- 
ites. 

But  success  does  not  perch  on  every  ban- 
ner.  There  is  poor  Sadie  Martinot,  for  ez- 
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ample.  Her  '*  Pompadonr  "  has  been  obliged 
to  go  to  the  wall,  after  drawing,  as  Miss 
Martinet  is  pithily  reported  by  a  Boston  paper 
as  saying,  "  $600  the  first  week  and  $7  the 
second." 

But  this  was  the  fault  of  the  piece.  After 
all,  as  was  said  in  these  pages  two  months 
ago,  •*  the  play's  the  thing."  There  is  the  per- 
ennial **  Hazel  Kirke  "  for  instance.  It  has 
recently  been  revived  on  the  Western  circuit, 
with  Effie  Ellsler  and  Couldock  in  their 
original  parts  and  has  done  an  enormous 
business. 

*,      •  • 

The  desire  on  the  part  of  a  manager  that  a 
new  member  of  his  company  should  hide  his 
light  under  a  bushel  seems  an  incomprehensi- 
ble fact  in  these  days  of  diamond  robberies  and 
divorces.  Yet  this  is  what  Mr.  French  seems 
anxious  that  C.  Hayden  Coffin  should  do, 
even  to  the  extent  of  instituting  a  lawsuit  to 
compel  him  thereto.  Mr.  Coffin  is  an 
American  baritone,  who,  however,  has  been 
for  some  sixteen  years  in  London.  He  was 
engaged  by  Mr.  French  for  the  coming  season, 
beginning  next  September,  for  the  Lillian 
Russell  Opera  Company.  Mr.  Coffin  meantime 
receives  an  advantageous  offer  to  sing  during 
the  summer  months  in  The  Robber  of  the 
Rhine"  at  the  new  Fifth  Avenue  Theater. 
He  accepts  it  and  has  already  come  to  this 
country,  much  to  Mr.  French's  disgust,  who 
claims  that  the  baritone's  appearance  in 
another  house  will  work  injury  to  him  (Mr. 
French.)  The  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
the  manager  arrives  at  this  conclusion  is  not 
quite  clear.  If  Mr.  Coffin  is  a  winning  card  to 
have  secured,  whatever  American  reputation 
he  may  acquire  in  his  career  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  during  the  summer  will  surely  re- 
dound to  Mr.  French's  good  in  the  fall. 

•  •  • 

New  York  is  not  to  lack  for  light  opera 
during  the  coming  heated  term.  With  "Robin 
Hood"  at  the  Garden,  *•  Child  of  Fortune  "  at 
the  Casino,  '*  Jupiter"  at  Palmer's,  the  "Rob- 
ber of  the  Rhine "  at  the  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
•»  King  Kaliko  "  at  the  Broadway,  the  record 
of  last  season  will  be  beaten  by  at  least  two. 

•  •  • 

How  we  Americans  should  cherish  the  pos- 
session of  charming  Joe  Jefferson!  So  able 
an  actor,  so  versat^e  an' artist,  so  whole 
souledaman!  We  hope  that  many  of  our 
readers  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  his 
address  on  the  drama  delivered  at  Yale 
College,  April  27.  The  humor  of  it  is  deli- 
cious, as  when  he  says  "making  a  speech 
cheerfully  and  making  a  cheerful  speech  are 
two  very  different  matters." 

Then  a  whole  world  of  thought  is  opened  up 
by  his  comparison  between  the  actor  and  the 


orator:  "No  one  talks  back  to  the  orator. 
He  has  it  all  to  himself.  He  never  listens.  An 
actor  who  does  not  know  how  to  listen  has 

half  of  his  art  to  learn." 

•  •  • 

Vivacious  Rosina  Yokes  has  finished  her 
annual  spnng  season  at  Daly's,  and  this  house 
is  now  dark  for  the  summer.  Miss  Yokes 
played  for  three  weeks,  departing  from  her 
usual  custom  during  the  last  one  by  present- 
ing a  three  act  comedy,  "  The  Paper  Chase," 
instead  of  three  one  act  pieces.  The  new 
play  had  the  cordial  indorsement  of  Mrs. 
Kendal  and  won  a  fair  success.  In  plot  it  is 
almost  identical  with  Sardou's  "Scrap  of 
Paper,"  which  only  goes  to  prove  the  license 
that  is  allowed  to  dramatists.  Should  two 
stories  be  brought  out  as  similar  in  construc- 
tion as  these  two  plays,  the  luckless  author  of 
the  second  would  find  himself  assailed  with 
cries  of  plagiarism  from  every  quarter.  But 
as  the  exigencies  of  stage  action  require 
generous  allowances  on  the  part  of  the  audi- 
ence for  incongruities  of  time  and  place,  so 
do  these  liberties  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  sources  from  which  the  play- 
wright may  draw  his  material.  Indeed,  origin- 
ality nowadays  is  rather  a  dangerous  quality 
for  a  dramatic  writer  to  possess.  The  public 
seem  shy  of  novelties.  They  have  been 
tricked  by  them  too  often.  And  yet  managers 
are  always  on  the  lookout  for  "  something 
new."  "  Letterblair,"  with  which  Sothem  is 
to  open  his  season  at  the  Lyceum  in  August, 
has  been  chosen  simply  on  account  of  two 
unique  situations  which  it  contains.  Whether 
these  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  it  to  such  a 
success  as  has  attended  Mr.  Sothem^s  other 
ventures,  remains  to  be  seen. 

•  •  « 

"  A  Trip  to  Chinatown  "  still  runs  on  at 
the  Madison  Square  Theater,  having  passed 
its  aooth  mile  post  May  aoth.  For  those  that 
like  this  sort  of  play,  this  is  the  play  of  the 
sort  that  they  will  like  best,  and  it  could  ap- 
parently go  on  like  Tennyson's  brook.  There 
is  a  rumor,  however,  that  on  the  ist  of  August 
the  stage  of  the  Madison  Square  is  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  one  of  Charles  Frohmann's  nume- 
rous companies,  which  is  to  produce  Mr. 
Gillette'5  new  play,  with  William  Faversham 
as  leading  man. 

Another  New  York  theater  whose  path  is 
an  exceedingly  even  one  is  Harrigan's.  One, 
or  at  most  two  plays  are  all  that  are  needed 
there  during  the  season,  and  the  profits  accu- 
mulate so  fast  that  the  genial  "  Ned  "  can 
afford  to  close  his  doors  by  the  middle  of  May 
and  keep  them  shut  till  late  in  September. 
So  much  for  bemg  author,  actor,  manager, 
and— incidentally— a  prime  favorite  with  the 
public. 
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THE  CZAR  AND  THE  SENTRY. 

Many  stories  have  been  told  of  the  Russian 
peasant's  half  superstitious  loyalty  to  his 
•*  little  father,"  as  he  calls  the  autocrat  of  St. 
Petersburg.  That  not  even  this  inherited 
reverence  for  the  imperial  personality  should 
be  able  to  cause  a  breach  of  routine  duty  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  force  of 
military  training  and  discipline. 

One  day  last  winter  a  member  of  the  Czar's 
family  told  him  that  the  sentinel  stationed  at 
a  certain  railroad  cros.<iing  in  St.  Petersburg 
had  refused,  although  the  next  train  was  not 
due  for  three  minutes,  to  raise  the  bars  for  his 
carriage,  declaring  that  he  had  strict  orders 
to  allow  no  vehicle  to  cross  until  the  train  had 
passed.  The  Czar  commended  the  sentry*s 
conduct,  and  remarked  that  strict  discipline 
was  the  very  life  of  the  army.  His  kinsman 
replied  with  a  laugh  that  had  the  Czar  him- 
self driven  up  to  the  crossing  discipline  would 
surely  have  given  way  before  the  imperial 
presence. 

The  Czar  declared  that  he  would  put  the 
matter  to  a  test,  and  a  day  or  two  later  he 
presented  himself,  with  the  Czarina,  at  the 
crossing  at  a  moment  when  the  bars  were 
lowered  before  the  passage  of  a  train.  The 
sentinel  declined  to  raise  them.  He  was  com- 
manded to  open  the  gate  by  the  express  au- 
thority of  His  Majesty;  but,  although  he  evi- 
denced no  little  trepidation  in  this  dilemma, 
be  stood  firm,  and  answered  that  he  could  not 
disobey  orders.  When  the  colloquy  reached 
this  stage  the  train  rolled  by,  and  the  Czar, 
laughing  heartily,  gave  the  soldier  a  twenty 
five  rouble  note  and  praised  him  for  his  ad- 
herence to  duty. 

HYDRAULIC  MINING. 

Corinne  has  found  the  magic  key 
That  holds  her  dearest  Jack  in  fee. 
She  kisses,  fondles,  calls  him  dear. 

Yet  fails  to  touch  his  stony  heart; 
Then  cries,  and  sobs,  and  mops  a  tear— 
His  purse  is  opened  with  a  start. 

FREEMAN  AT  YALE. 

The  late  Professor  Freeman,  the  English 
historian,  was  a  man  who  had  something  of 
Carlyle's  disregard  for  the  ordinary  rules  of 
courtesy.   It  is  said  that  some  years  ago, 


when  he  visited  Yale,  one  of  the  college  pro- 
fessors addressed  him  as  Dr.  Freeman. 

** Doctor!  Why  doctor?"  returned  the  his- 
torian, who  by  the  way  had  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws  at  Oxford  and 
that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  Cambridge. 

**  I  thought  you  were  entitled  to  the  doc- 
torate," was  the  reply. 

Suppose  I  am;  sut  is  Gladstone — would 
you  *  doctor*  him  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  Yale  man,  somewhat 
disgusted.  **  I  certainly  would  not  apply  so 
insignificant  a  title  to  a  man  of  Gladstone's 
emineorce." 


A  SOLILOQUY. 

I  PAUSE  before  her  mirror  and  refiect— 
(That's  what  the  mirror  does,  I  take  it,  too) 
.  Reflect  how  little  it  has  known  neglect. 

And  think,  ahl  Mirror,  would  that  I  were 
you. 

She  has  no  secrets  that^^i^  do  not  know. 
You  and  this  crescent  box  of  poudre  de  rose. 

And  even  these  long  curling  irons  can  show 
Much  evidence  of  use,  yet  naught  disclose. 

Here  when  she  smiles      know  it  is  her  teeth 
She's  putting  to  the  test  ere  she  depart 

For  the  gay  revel  of  the  lawn  beneath, 
Or  moonlight  ramble  that  may  break  a  heart. 

Here  she  may  blush  until  she.  red  as  wine, 
Knows  that  her  triumphs  have  not  ceased 
to  be. 

Here  when  she  frowns  (and  looks  still  more 
divine) 

You  know,  wise  Mirror,  what  she  thinks  of 
me. 


GRANT  AND  NEWSPAPER  MEN. 

Great  men  do  not  always  agree,  and  the 
relations  between  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  branches  of  the  government  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  represent- 
atives of  the  •*  fourth  estate,"  have  not  always 
been  of  the  pleasantest.  Veteran  newspaper 
correspondents  of  Washington  have  declared 
that  of  the  last  six  Presidents  Grant  was  the 
least  kindly  disposed  toward  would-be  inter- 
viewers. Such  at  any  rate  was  his  reputa- 
tion, but  the  actual  reason  for  it  lay  rather  in 
the  general's  surroundings  than  in  himself. 
When  he  came  to  the  White  House  he  kept 
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about  him  many  of  the  officers  who  had 
served  with  him  in  the  war,  and  who  were  ac- 
customed to  treat  newspaper  men  with  the 
autocratic  stringency  of  a  military  censorship. 
Correspondents  who  could  reach  Grant  him- 
self, and  who  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
his  confidence,  found  him  neither  discourteous 
nor  ungenerous. 

There  were  two  journalists  who  enjoyed 
Grant's  friendship.  One  was  Rudolph  Keim, 
whom  he  had  known  as  a  war  correspondent, 
and  whom  he  afterwards  sent  abroad  to  in- 
spect foreign  consulates.  The  other,  John 
Russell  Young,  rose  to  still  more  important 
positions.  He  went  around  the  world  with 
Grant,  served  as  United  States  minister  to 
China,  and  has  recently  been  suggested  as  a 
possible  successor  to  Mr.  Quay's  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  Later  Presidents— 
notably  the  present  chief  magistrate — have 
bestowed  high  offices  upon  proprietors  and 
editors  of  leading  newspapers,  but  the  sorps 
of  Washington  correspondents  has  seldom  re- 
ceived political  recognition. 


A  REALISTIC  RONDEAU. 

She  cheweth  gum.   In  motion  sly 

Her  red  lips  hither  thither  hie; 
And  now  and  then,  when  they  disclose 
A  set  of  teeth  as  white  as  snows. 

My  bosom  heaves  a  lovesick  sigh. 

Oh,  might  I  tremulously  try 
To  press  that  mobile  mouth,  and  die 
While  in  its  depths  of  satin  rose 
She  cheweth  gum ! 

I  love  her  madly,  and  I  cry 
My  tender  passion  far  and  nigh ; 
I  breathe  it  to  each  breeze  that  blows, 
Each  bird  that  sings,  each  stream  that 
flows — 
She  cheweth  gum ! 

ECHOES  OF  WAR  TIME. 

The  crop  of  war  anecdotes  has  not  been 
fully  garnered  yet.  The  Rochester  Democrat 
vouches  for  the  following  incident  of  General 
Butler's  regime  in  New  Orleans.  In  the 
autumn  of  1863,  when  there  came  the  news  of 
Rosecrans's  defeat  at  Chickamauga,  an  exul- 
tant Confederate  sympathizer  went  about  the 
streets  of  the  Crescent  City,  accosting  every 
man  who  wore  a  blue  uniform  with  ♦*  Say, 
didn't  Longstreet  give  you  sheol  at  Chicka- 
mauga ? "  This  insubordinate  conduct  was 
reported  to  Butler,  who  summoned  the 
•*Johnny"  before  him  and  told  him  he  must 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  go  to  Ship 
Island.  The  man  deliberated,  but  finally  con- 
sented to  take  the  oath.  When  he  had  sworn 
to  support  the  constitution,  he  turned  to 


General  Butler  and  inquired,  Now  we  are 
both  loyal  citizens,  ain't  we,  general?" 
"Well,  I  hope  so,"  replied  Butler.  **Then, 
say,  general,  didn't  Longstreet  give  us  sheol 
at  Chickamauga  ?  " 

Prom  Washington  comes  a  story  of  Con- 
gressman Allen's  war  reminiscences.  "Pri- 
vate John  Allen,"  as  the  humorous  Mississip- 
pian  is  generally  termed,  entered  the  House 
at  the  close  of  the  roll  call  on  a  measure  which 
he  had  not  heard  discussed.  He  hastily  in- 
quired how  Colonel  Moore  of  Texas  had  voted 
on  the  question.  Being  informed  that  the 
colonel  had  voted  aye,  he  said,  "  Then  I 
vote  aye.  I  don't  know  what  this  bill  is,  but 
Moore  was  my  colonel  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  he  never  led  me  into  a  place  where 
there  was  the  slightest  danger." 

BY  THE  SAD  SEA  WAVES. 

Why  dost  thou  gaze  so  pensively 

O  maiden  I  o'er  the  sea  ? 
Does  yonder  ship  with  snowy  sails 

A  lover  bring  to  thee  ? 

**  Why,  no  I "  she  said — ^her  tones  were  curt— 

"  That  vessel  carries  freight; 
And  if  I'm  pensive  it's  because 

My  baggage  is  so  late." 

AN  author's  COMPLAINT. 

There  is  a  deep  rooted  conspiracy  di- 
rected against  me  by  the  editors  of  the  vari- 
ous weeklies  and  magazines.  They  will  not 
read  my  stories.  I  know  this,  because  I  al- 
ways place  two  or  three  small  pieces  of  paper 
between  the  last  and  the  next  to  the  last 
pages  of  the  manuscripts  I  send  out.  These 
are  never  disturbed,  so  what  better  proof  do 
you  want  than  that  ?  The  only  due  they  re- 
ceive is  paid  when  they  come  back — and  even 
then  it  is  no  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
cents'  worth  for  unpaid  postage. 

The  consequence  is  that  I  have  a  large  and 
elegant  stock  of  manuscripts  on  hand,  which! 
should  be  pleased  to  have  any  of  the  periodi- 
cals that  have  sprung  into  existence  within 
the  last  week  or  so  examine.  I  believe  if  we 
should  cooperate  we  could  run  the  older  pub- 
lications out  of  the  field.  I  have  had  one 
offer  for  the  manuscripts  in  bulk,  but  I  prefer 
to  sell  them  singly,  if  possible.  There  is  not 
enough  profit  in  authorship  at  two  cents  a 
pound,  even  if  the  stories  are  written  on 
paper  abstracted  from  a  hotel  reading  room. 

Take,  for  instance,  my  detective  story, 
"The  Great  Skaneateles  Bank  Robbery," 
which  for  intricacy  of  plot  unquestionably 
out-Gaboriaus  Gaboriau,  though  it  may  bnrt 
Emile's  feelings  to  hear  so.  This  is  how  it 
begins: 
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"Apples,  sir,  apples?" 

The  plaintive  voice  of  the  train  boy  was  heard 
by  a  plain,  unassaming  little  man  who,  with  his 
feet  in  the  air,  was  occupying  a  seat  that  had  been 
vacated  at  the  last  sUtion  by  a  tourist  from  Ken- 
tQcky. 

Who  was  he,  the  anxious  reader  will  ask  ? 

He  was  Detective  Hawkshaw,  the  cleverest  man 
on  Pinkington's  force,  and  so  great  a  terror  of  evil 
doers  that  they  had  given  him  the  sobriquet  of  the 
Human  Ferret. 

Baying  an  apple,  he  bit  into  it,  rudely  inter- 
rupting a  worm  that  was  industriously  tunneling 
its  way  to  the  core. 

As  he  did  so,  an  involuntary  cry  rose  from  the 
detective's  lips. 

At  last  he  had  discovered  a  clew  to  the  great 
Skaneateles  Bank  Robbery ! 

Of  coorse  I  am  not  foolish  enongh  to  give 
the  clew  away  right  there,  but  keep  the  rea- 
der in  a  state  of  maddening  suspense  until 
the  end.  Briefly,  though,  the  worm  is  of  a 
rare  species,  of  which  another  specimen  has 
been  found  in  a  half  eaten  apple  that  the 
robber  has  left  in  the  Skaneateles  Bank.  The 
ingenious  detective  locates  the  orchard  in 
which  the  apple  grew,  and  fastens  the  crime 
on  a  farm  hand,  who  is  made  to  confess  and 
disgorge  his  ill  gotten  gains.  The  story  is 
about  fifteen  columns  long,  but,  if  wished, 
the  dialogue  could  be  padded  out  so  that  it 
would  run  through  fourteen  numbers  of  one 
of  the  weekly  story  papers. 

In  view  of  the  growing  demand  for  negro 
dialect  sketches,  I  have  taken  upon  myself  to 
help  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  fill  it,  but  thus 
far  without  success.  Any  one  who  has  been 
in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  will  recog- 
nize the  delicious  fidelity  of  this : 

**  Des  den  Brer  Buck  he  come  up  to  whar  Brer 
Rabbit  wus  a-ston'in'  un'er  a  dogwood  tree. 
Brer  Rabbit  he  haul  off,  but  Brer  Buck  he  say,  ter 
pick  a  quar'l.  Brer  Buck  say:  *  You  nuffin'  but  a 
Welsh  rabbit.'  An'  den  Brer  Rabbit  he  up  an> 
say,  sez  Brer  Rabbit:  *  An'  you  nuffin'  but  agol'en 
buck,'  An'  des  den  w'en  dey's  gwine  er  fight. 
Brer  Pox  he  'pears  mos'  sudden,  and  he  say  " 

**Wh«t  did  Brer  Fox  say,  Uncle  'Rastus?" 
breathlessly  asked  the  little  boy,  as  the  old  man 
paused. 

Uncle  'Rastus  raised  one  finger  solemnly. 
Brer  Fox  he  say:  *  Cheese  hit! '  " 

It  is  a  relief  in  these  bold,  bad  days  of 
erotic  literature  to  run  across  something  as 
pure  and  harmlessly  exciting  as  the  following: 

"Will  you  please  prop  me  up  on  the  pillows, 
mama  ?  Thank  you,  dear  mama.  And  now  will 
it  trouble  you  too  much  to  hand  me  the  Bible  my 
good,  kind  Sunday  school  superintendent  gave 
me  for  learning  8,741  verses  in  the  New  Testament 
by  heart?  I  wonder  if  I  shall  die  before  Bttie 
Jackson,  who  learned  7,937.  Thank  you,  dear 
mama.   How  heavy  it  seems  to  be  growing! " 

The  voice  of  the  sick  girl  


Frankly  this  story  is  utterly  devoid  of  plot, 
but  the  sunset  scene  with  angel  accompani- 
ment at  the  close  is  enough  to  carry  it.  It 
would  be  just  the  thing  for  the  religious 
press. 

Among  my  more  sensational  line  of  goods 
I  have  the  subjoined : 

"When  your  shadow  reaches  this  point,  you 
die!" 

Designating  the  straight  mark  he  had  made  with 
a  knife  that  was  rusted  and  red  with  human  gore, 
and  jagged  in  the  places  where  it  had  struck 
bones,  the  t>andit  chief  left  his  helpless  captive 
and  hastily  rejoined  his  companions,  who  had  be- 
gun on  another  round  of  drinks. 

The  sun  in  its  refulgent  glory  was  sinking 
lower  and  lower,  casting  ....  and  the  fatai 
shadow  was  drawing  near. 

How  does  the  helpless  captive  get  out  of  it  ? 
Easily  enough.  In  his  pocket  he  fortunately 
has  a  bottle  of  Madam  Bing's  World  Renown- 
ed Hair  Bleach  (if  this  isn't  advertised  in  the 
paper  that  prints  the  story  it  should  be 
changed  to  one  that  is,  to  keep  solid  with  the 
proprietors),  and,  when  the  bandit  chief  re- 
turns to  execute  his  threat,  he  finds  the  cap- 
tive changed  with  one  application  from  a 
dusky  brunette  to  a  dazzling  blonde.  Of 
course,  that  settles  it,  for  he  cannot  kill  any- 
body who  has  already  dyed. 

Then  I  have  another  unpublished  manu- 
script of  great  merit,  which  begins  thus: 

"You  He! " 

This,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  a  fishing  story, 
and  was  hooked  from  the  Finnish. 

Besides  these,  and  a  number  of  others 
equally  good,  I  have  among  my  novels  one 
entitled,  **  Big  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  in  which  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  chronicling  little 
Cedric's  adventures  after  he  had  grown  up. 
The  other  unpublished  novels  have  striking 
resemblances  to  some  of  the  most  recent  suc- 
cesses in  fiction,  and,  though  in  the  writing 
mine  antedate  them,  still  I  am  generous 
enough  to  look  upon  them  as  literary  paral- 
lels. 


A  PASTORAL. 

While  walking  through  the  meadow  grass 
One  morning  in  the  month  of  May, 

I  came  upon  a  country  lass, 
Engaged  just  then  in  raking  hay. 

*•  Oh,  what  a  happy  life  is  thisl" 
I  cried  in  accents  full  and  deep; 

•*  To  gather  hay  is  perfect  bliss, 
'Tis  Eden-like  to  guard  the  sheep." 

Her  cheeks  as  rosy  as  the  mom 
Lost  something  of  their  ruddy  glow 

As,  with  a  voice  replete  with  scorn. 
She  answered  me,  '*  Thafs  all  you  know."'' 
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MODERN  JOURNALISM. 

American  journalism  is  an  institution 
entitled,  on  many  gprounds,  to  much  admir- 
ation. The  characteristic  national  qualities 
of  energy  and  enterprise  are  in  it  exempli- 
fied to  the  highest  degree.  It  iseminentiy 
progressive,  fearless,  independent.  It  has 
done  work  of  incalculable  value  in  the 
cause  of  good  government,  the  mainten- 
ance of  liberty,  and  the  spread  of  education. 
It  is  a  mighty  and  enlightened  champion  of 
modem  ideas.  It  has  enlisted  in  its  employ 
many  of  the  ablest  pens  of  the  day,  and  its 
services  to  literature  are  great  and  gp*owing. 

But  there  is  unfortunately  something  to 
be  said  on  the  other  side.  The  dailies  of 
our  great  cities  have  developed  a  tendency 
that  is  more  and  more  smirching  their 
record,  destroying  their  usefulness,  and 
poisoning  the  atmosphere  of  journalism. 
Indeed,  the  contagion  has  spread  so  widely 
that,  strong  statement  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  few  daily  papers  are 
fit  to  be  laid  on  the  breakfast  table  of  a  re- 
spectable family.  Few  have  steadfastly 
withstood  the  besetting  sin  of  the  day,  and 
held  aloof  from  the  discreditable  competi- 
tion for  matter  that  no  father  cares  to  see 
in  the  hands  of  his  sons  and  daughters. 

Such  is  the  lamentable  result  of  the 
growth  of  so  called  **  personal  journalism." 
Never  was  there  more  perverted  energy 
than  that  displayed  in  the  service  of  the 
newspapers  that  thus  degrade  their  profes- 
sion. They  vie  with  each  other  in  serving 
up  to  their  readers  *'  spicy"  dishes  of  pri- 
vate scandal.  There  is  no  privacy  sacred 
from  their  intrusion.  Comment  upon  the 
personality  of  public  men,  legitimate  with- 
in the  bounds  of  good  taste,  is  carried  to 
the  extreme  of  impertinent  inquisitiveness. 
The  scenting  out  of  a  skeleton  in  the  closet 
of  some  well  known  family  is  a  triumph  to 
be  long  exulted  over.  Even  obscure  peo- 
ple are  dragged  into  prominence  if  they 
furnish  material  for  a  "beat"  on  some 
story  of  marital  infelicity  or  sensational 
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misconduct.  The  nasty  revelations  of  the 
divorce  court,  or  disgusting  testimony 
given  at  the  trial  of  the  keeper  of  some  vile 
resort,  are  presented  at  full  length  as  the 
most  important  news  of  the  day.  If  the 
supply  of  scandals  runs  short,  it  must  be 
supplemented  by  imagination,  based  some- 
times on  a  slender  substructure  of  fact,  and 
sometimes  on  no  foundation  at  aU. 

Some  significant  remarks  were  made  by 
the  English  chief  justice  in  trying  a  case 
recentiy  brought  against  the  London  corre- 
spondent of  a  leading  New  York  news- 
paper by  an  American  actress  now  resident 
in  the  British  metropolis.  The  cause  of 
action  was  a  cruelly  slanderous  story  sent 
to  his  paper  by  the  correspondent,  and 
furnished  to  him  by  a  purveyor  to  whom, 
in  returning  thanks  for  the  contributed 
paragraphs,  he  had  said,  *'  They  are  just 
what  we  want."   Unless  a  long  service  in 

persona]  journalism"  had  case  hardened 
him  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  imperv- 
iousness,  the  correspondent's  ears  must 
surely  have  tingled  when  he  heard  the 
judge,  in  summing  up  the  case,  observe 
that  the  defendant  evidentiy  received  a 
salary  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  private 
slander  and  bringing  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public  the  private  misconduct  of  persons 
more  or  less  known.  I  leave  it  to  my 
hearers,"  continued  the  justice,  **  to  say 
whether  there  are  not  more  desirable  occu- 
pations than  this." 

That  this  arraignment  came  from  a 
foreign  critic  is  nothing  to  the  point  We 
do  not  desire  to  exalt  the  respectable  dull- 
ness of  the  English  dailies  as  a  model  for 
our  newspaper  makers.  We  appeal  to  the 
collective  conscience  of  American  journal- 
ism to  free  itself  from  the  reproach  that  is 
blackening  its  fair  name.  We  appreciate 
the  influence  of  the  press,  and  the  exalted 
mission  set  before  it.  Why  does  it— we 
speak  of  the  daily  press  as  a  whole,  and 
note  some  honorable  exceptions — ^why  does 
it  too  often  misuse  its  influence,  and  ob- 
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scure  its  mission,  by  becoming  a  dissemm- 
ator  of  moral  garbage  ? 

The  answer  to  this  last  question  is  no 
doubt  to  be  found  in  a  consideration  of  dol- 
lars and  cents.  The  publishers  of  the 
most  offensive  organs  of  *•  personal  jour- 
nalism "  would,  if  they  were  candid,  prob- 
ably plead  that  in  pandering  to  the  lower 
instincts  of  their  readers  they  were  merely 
supplying  a  popular  demand.  They  would 
shift  the  responsibility  to  the  public,  which, 
they  would  assert,  demands  such  pabulum. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  truth  in  this  allegation. 
While  human  nature  remains  what  it  is — 
and  its  advance  toward  perfection  is  pain- 
fully slow — a  discreditable  and  prurient 
inquisitiveness  will  continue  to  be  common 
in  characters  of  the  baser  sort.  But  to  ac- 
cuse an  accomplice  is  a  weak  defense,  and 
to  dilate  upon  the  depraved  taste  of  the 
masses  is  a  poor  excuse  for  those  who  pan- 
der to  it. 

And  after  all,  is  journalism  of  this  de- 
graded order  the  most  profitable?  We 
believe  not.  Character  is  in  the  long  run 
the  most  valuable  quality — morally  and 
financially  too — that  a  newspaper  can  pos- 
sess. Virtue  is  ultimately  more  remuner- 
ative than  vice,  in  spite  of  the  cynics.  The 
public  has  a  conscience.  Sooner  or  later  it 
is  pretty  sure  to  rally  to  the  support  of 
right  principles.  A  general  realization  of 
the  unworthiness  of  these  daily  farragoes 
of  personal  scandal,  and  a  resultant  popu- 
lar revolt  against  them,  may  be  more 
nearly  at  hand  than  their  authors  seem  to 
think. 

We  would  suggest  to  our  press  a  text  to 
which  we  will  not  presume  to  add  a  ser- 
mon. Paul  wrote  to  the  Christians  of 
Philippi,  *•  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  hon- 
est, whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatso- 
ever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  re- 
port; if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be 
any  praise,  think  on  these  things."  The 
apostle's  words  would  make  a  grand  jour- 
nalistic motto. 

RELIGIOUS  TENDENCIES  OF  THE 
TIME. 

While  many  social  philosophers  assure 
tis  that  this  is  an  age  of  relentless  rational- 
ism and  matter  of  fact  materialism,  it  is 


nevertheless  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  the 
energfy  of  the  churches  was  never  mere 
wide  spread  nor  their  influence  more  po- 
tent. And  furthermore,  those  churches 
whose  recent  expansion  in  numbers  and 
power  has  been  most  remarkable  are  the 
churches  whose  creed  and  ritual  accentu- 
ate the  emotional  side  of  religion  more  and 
the  coldly  logical  less;  those  that  incline  to 
a  more  elaborate  ceremonial,  and  maintain 
an  authorized  sacerdotal  tradition;  those 
that  might  be  supposed  to  be  least  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  intellectual  currents  of  a 
rationalistic  and  material  age. 

As  to  the  precise  relative  strength  of 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  in  the 
United  States  there  is  some  disagreement. 
There  is  no  disputation  of  the  fact  that 
the  growth  of  the  Roman  church  has  been 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  .features  of 
recent  religious  history.  And  among  the 
Protestant  bodies  the  drift  of  the  tide 
has  seemed  to  turn  toward  Episcopalian- 
ism. 

This  latter  tendency  has  been  notably 
evidenced  by  the  entrance  into  the  Episco- 
pal communion  of  clergymen  formerly  en- 
gaged in  the  ministry  of  other  Protestant 
sects.  Instances  will  probably  occur  to 
the  reader's  recollection.  Two  such  cases, 
for  example,  were  recorded  in  a  single  issue 
of  the  daily  papers  about  a  month  ago, 
when  Dr.  McGrew.  of  New  York,  and  Dr. 
Evans,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  simultane- 
ously left  the  Methodist  church,  in  which 
they  had  been  prominent  figures,  for  the 
Episcopal.  Just  before  that  Dr.  Bridg- 
man,  who  had  been  a  well  known  Baptist 
pastor,  became  rector  of  an  important 
Episcopal  parish  in  the  metropolis.  Simi- 
lar transfers  that  might  be  added  to  the 
list  have  been  too  numerous  to  be  regarded 
as  isolated  instances  or  traced  to  merely 
individual  motives,  although  it  would  be 
hard  to  designate  any  single  and  definite 
principle  as  the  mainspring  of  the  move- 
ment. 

One  source  from  which  the  Catholic  and 
the  Episcopal  churches  undeniably  draw  an 
especial  degree  of  strength  is  their  preemi- 
nent activity  in  mission  work.  To  the 
former,  which  is  a  church  of  the  poor,  even 
its  bitterest  enemies  must  concede  a  won- 
derful record,  past  and  present,  of  devoted 
ministration  in  the  dark  places  of  the 
world.    The  latter,  which  is  characterized 
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as  a  church  of  the  wealthy  and  fashionable, 
has  led  the  van  in  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  organized  parochial  beneficence. 
The  '*  parish  building  "  is  almost  as  impor- 
tant an  element  of  the  Episcopal  parish  of 
today  as  is  the  church  itself.  And  here  we 
find  a  partial  reconciliation  with  the  mate- 
rialistic tendencies  ascribed  to  the  present 
age— in  the  emphasizing  of  practical  " 
Christianity,  in  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  men  have  bodies  to  be  saved  as  well 
as  souls,  and  in  attacking  the  near  by  de- 
pravity of  the  New  York  slums  as  well  as 
the  doctrinal  deficiencies  of  the  Central 
African  aborigines. 


"AMERICANISMS." 

A  Boston  newspaper  recently  published 
an  article  lamenting  the  careless  habits  of 
speech  which,  it  averred,  are  *' among  the 
prominent  faults  of  our  young  people,  even 
those  young  people  who  have  the  advan- 
tages of  schools  and  intelligent  home  sur- 
roundings." A  list  of  *'  words  and  phra.ses 
to  be  avoided  "  is  added,  compiled  on  the 
authority  of  a  Wellesley  professor. 

In  communities  less  erudite  than  the 
modern  Athens  it  is  to  b6  feared  that  many 
of  these  errors  are  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  parlance  of  the  younger  generation. 
When  the  Bostonian  reaches  years  of  dis- 
cretion and  becomes  old  enough  for  admis- 
sion to  an  Ibsen  society,  he  may  perhaps 
have  risen  above  the  last  of  the  grammat- 
ical failings  of  his  youth.  The  average 
New  Yorker  or  Chicagoan  can  hardly  make 
such  a  claim.  On  one  item  or  another  of 
the  Wellesley  professor's  black  list  he  is 
almost  sure,  if  he  is  candid,  to  be  forced  to 
cry  peccavi.  He  may,  for  instance,  rigidly 
avoid  the  use  of  **don*t"  for  **  doesn't " 
after  a  singular  subject.  He  maybe  supe- 
rior to  such  abuses  of  **  as"  and  '*  like  "  as 
'*  I  don't  know  as  it  is,"  and  *•  Do  like  I  do." 
He  may  be  above  suspicion  of  employing 
pronouns  and  adjectives  as  adverbs — as, 
for  instance,  in  such  sentences  as  I  haven't 
skated  any  this  winter,"  **  It  rains  some," 
•*  It  blows  real  hard,"  and  the  like.  He 
may  be  free  from  the  peculiarly  feminine 
fault  of  the  indiscriminate  misapplication 
of  the  adjectives  *' cunning,"  "cute,"  and 
*•  elegant."  But  does  he  never  say  '*  I  ex- 
pect it  is,"  when  he  means  **  I  suspect  it 
is  "  ?   Does  he  never  slip  into  such  **  busi- 


ness slang  "  as  the  use  of  **  posted  "  for  *'  in- 
formed," •*  balance  "  for  **  remainder,**  and 
so  forth  ?  Even  then  he  cannot  satisfy  the 
Wellesley  professor  unless  he  is  careful  to 
say  "  not  so  good  as,"  to  the  exclusion  of 
"  not  as  good  as,"  and  to  forsake  the  com- 
mon phrases  •*  We  had  better  "  and  **  I  had 
rather  "  for  the  coiTect  We  would  better " 
and  **  I  would  rather."  All  these  things 
the  orthoepist  has  on  his  list,  besides  such 
errors  as  the  use  of  **  depot "  for  **  station," 
of  **  guess  "  for  **  suppose,"  and  of  **  ride" 
and  "  drive"  interchangeably — which  last 
he  stigmatizes  as  an  "  Americanism." 

After  all,  is  the  term  **  Americanism"  so 
terrible  a  reproach?  Can  the  usage  of  the 
largest  of  the  English  speaking  nations 
impart  no  degree  of  authority  to  an  English 
word  ?  It  scarcely  seems  either  equitable 
or  patriotic  to  maintain  such  a  view.  It  is 
especially  unjust  to  proscribe  words  which, 
once  employed  by  the  best  masters  of  Eng- 
lish, have  dropped  out  of  use  in  the  birth- 
place of  the  language,  but  have  been  re- 
membered by  the  descendants  of  the  men 
who  carried  that  language  to  America. 

**  I  guess,"  for  instance,  was  an  expres- 
sion long  in  vogue  in  England.  Chaucer 
wrote, 

Of  twenty  year  of  age  he  was,  I  gesse. 
In  **  Henry  VI  "  Shakspere  uses  the  same 
phrase : 

Better  far,  I  guess 
That  we  do  make  our  entrance  several  ways. 

Why,  then,  unless  repeated  with  weari- 
some frequency,  should  it  be  condemned? 

Fall  "  for  »*  autumn  "  and  **  homely  "  for 
•*  plain ''are  two  more  **  Americanisms" 
that  were  used  by  Dryden,  who  says  : 

Or  how  last  fall  he  raised  the  weekly  bills, 
and  by  Milton,  in  whose  *•  Comus "  occur 
the  lines 

It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home; 

They  bad  their  name  thence. 
Even  **  whittle  "  may  be  traced  to  Shaks- 
pere, and  **  slick  "  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne^ 
Fuller,  and  Chapman.  •*  Freshet,"  which 
Archbishop  Trench  justly  describes  as  **  an 
exquisite  word,'*  has  had  a  similar  history. 
Milton  wrote : 

Sea  or  shore, 
Fresbet  or  purling  brook. 
Such  facts  as  these,  which  might  easily 
be  multiplied,  surely  show  that  the  **  Amer- 
canism  *'  is  not  after  all  so  black  a  sheep  ia 
the  literary  flock. 
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"PNERVATING  luxury  follows 
wealth  apace,  and  we,  who 
have  grown  suddenly  rich,  would 
seem  to  be  in  danger,  if  the  moraliz- 
ers  of  history  are  to  be  believed. 
But  as  yet  our  wealth,  so  new,  seems 
to  tend  rather  toward  our  develop- 
ment than  our  enfeeblement — a  re- 
flection peculiarly  applicable  to  a 
vital  trend  of  the  time. 

While  England  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  an  "athletic"  nation,  it  is 
only  within  the  past  decade  that  we 
could  have  merited  the  epithet;  but 


the  remarkable  extension  of  the  taste 
for  manly  exercises  within  that  period 
fully  justifies  its  application  now, 
and,  helped  by  our  widely  diffused 
wealth  and  stimulated  by  our  own 
national  propensity  to  excel,  we  have 
been  impelled  toward  a  development 
of  the  athletic  idea  hitherto  un- 
equaled. 

It  has  encroached  upon  the  field 
of -general  clubdom,  not  only  in  New 
York,  where,  it  is  true,  it  has  made 
its  most  complete  appropriation;  but 
in  several  of  the  larger  cities,  and  in 
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many  of  the  suburban  or  rural  colo- 
nies of  the  better  classes,  the  athletic 
cult  has  erected  to  itself  a  domi- 
ciliary as  well  as  a  social  edifice. 
This  excursion   beyond  its  true 


BARTOW  S.  WEEKS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  ATH 
LETIC  CLUB. 
From  a  photogntpli  by  Rockwood,  New  York. 


scope  has  paradoxically  promoted 
the  very  thing  it  might  have  been 
prophesied  to  weaken.  It  has  set 
the  stamp  of  fashion  on  manly  sports, 
and  their  luxurious  environments 
have  advertised  them  and  rendered 
attractive  pursuits  which,  alone, 
would  have  appeared  to  many  unal- 
loyed labor.  It  has  also  furnished 
the  means  of  extending  the  range  of 
physical  exercise  within  a  single  or- 
ganization to  a  degree  of  universality 
that  insures  the  pleasing  of  every 
taste. 

The  largest  expansion  of  the  ath- 
letic fad  (if,  indeed,  that  term  be 


just)  has  been  attained  by  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  which  has  also 
the  more  venerable  honor  of  being 
the  first  native  organisation  on  rec- 
ord in  its  department. 

Not  content  with  being 
the  first  to  build  for  itself 
an  opulent  metropolitan 
clubhouse,  it  transferred 
its  athletic  field,  with  its 
adjuncts,  beyond  the  city 
limits,  and  there  erected 
a  spacious  summer  home 
amid  the  charms  of  land 
and  water  scenery,  where 
reinvigoration  is  wafted 
with  every  pure  breeze. 

This  is  the  far  famed 
Travers  Island,  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  fashionable 
countryclub.  Ithasproved 
immensely  popular  by 
reason  of  its  manifold  al- 
lurements, and  has  its  ap- 
propriate uses  for  various 
.flj^  tastes  and  various  seasons. 
^  In  winter  the  clubhouse 

proper  is  closed,  but  riders 
and  shooting  parties  can 
find  welcome  entertain- 
ment by  prearrangement 
atthe  small  dwellinghouse 
which  stands  beside  the 
other  as  a  useful  depend- 
ency, and  is  known  as  the 
Potter  house,  from  its  for- 
mer residents  of  that 
name. 

Travers  Island,  united 
by  a  causeway  to  the  strip 
of  mainland  also  owned 
by  the  club,  comprises  a  tract  of 
thirty  acres  on  the  shore  of  West- 
chester County,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  station  of  Pelham  Manor. 

Unnamed  on  the  maps  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  it  was  originally  called 
Sheffield  Island,  and  lies  just  north 
of  Hunter's  Island.  Besides  the  Pot- 
ter house,  a  Hunter  mansion  was 
formerly  located  here,  and  this 
the  club  occupied  as  its  general 
house  at  first,  but  not  before  many 
thousands  of  dollars  had  been  spent 
in  the  reduction  of  some  of  the  island's 
hills  and  the  leveling  of  an  ample  field 
space  around  which  as  many  as  six 
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thousand  people  have  been  gathered 
on  the  occasion  of  the  club  games. 

Shortly  after  the  property  was 
purchased,  in  1887,  the  Hunter  house 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
present  elaborate  clubhouse  was 
speedily  built,  and  the  formal  open- 
ing took  place  in  1888.  Since  then 
the  most  careful  improvements  and 
the  addition  of  the  most  perfect  ath- 
letic facilities  have  served  only  to 
suegest  greater  needs. 

A  proposal  has  long  been  under 
advisement  to  fill  in  a  wide  waste  of 
tidal  land,  comprising  several  acres, 
which  will  form  a  needed  baseball 
and  football  field  and  further  unite 
the  island  to  a  natural  hillside  am- 
phitheater on  the  mainland  for  the 
accommodation  of  spectators. 

The  present  field,  occupying  what 
is  largely  made  ground  between  the 
shore  hills  and  the  island  proper,  is 
bounded  by  the  running  path  of  five 


laps  to  the  mile,  with  a  hundred 
yards'  straightaway  along  its  west- 
erly side.  It  required  an  expendi- 
ture of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to 
bring  this  to  perfection,  and  it  is 
claimed  to  be  the  fastest  track  in  the 
country  both  for  foot  and  wheel. 
Certainly  to  the  practiced  eye  its  ap- 
pearance justifies  the  claim.  Hard, 
elastic,  fine  grained,  smooth  rolled, 
and  drained  at  short  intervals  beyond 
the  suspicion  of  a  single  "  soft  "  spot, 
it  is  positively  tempting  to  the  active 
and  fleet  of  foot. 

Vantage  points  for  spectators  are 
to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  north- 
ern ridge  of  the  island,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  tennis  courts  have  been 
leveled  ;  in  the  open  stretches  bor- 
dering the  field,  and  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  elevation  capped  by  the 
clubhouse. 

The  house  is  an  ample  three  story 
building  of   wood,  of  that  nonde- 
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THE  POTTER  HOUSE. 


script  style  of  architecture  which 
finds  refuge  in  the  title  of  "country 
house.'*  Features  of  its  exterior  are 
a  tall  stone  chimney,  its  bulging  cir- 
cular tower  and  its  generous  ve- 
randah. 

The  hall  is  the  gem  of  the  house, 
with  its  warm  redwood  finish  and 
its  cool  sweep  of  air  from  front  to 
back,  where  the  blue  waters  and  the 


green  woods  offer  vying  prospects ; 
with  its  great  brick  fireplace  filled 
with  the  sacred  ashes  of  springtime 
fires  and  crowned  by  Siddons 
Mowbray's  panel  in  the  entablature, 
"The  Month  of  Roses  "  ;  and,  most 
conspicuous  of  all,  its  central,  semi- 
classic  bronze  figure  of  a  victorious 
runner,  which  a  wag  has  entitled 
"  Claiming  a  Foul." 
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Oflfices,  dining,  billiard  and  com- 
mittee rooms  are  on  this  floor,  and 
all  above  is  devoted  to  cozy  sleeping 
rooms  and  that  greatest  luxury  of 
the  athlete,  the  shower  baths. 

Screened  from  the  view  of  the 
clubhouse  by  the  north  hill  is  the 
capacious  boathouse,  filled  with  every 
species  of  hand  craft,  from  the  lum- 
bering eight  oared  "  Travers  *'  to  the 
daintiest  paper  shell  or  birch  bark 
canoe,  and  supplemented  by  a  forest 
of  spoon  blade  oars. 

The  rowing  course,  which  disap- 
pears at  low  tide,  is  a  straight  mile 
of  water,  sheltered  by  the  outlying 
islands,  with  its  finish  abreast  of  the 
clubhouse.  Just  beside  the  boat- 
house  a  yachting  station  is  in  course 
of  construction,  where  club  owners 
and  visitors  from  the  yacht  clubs 
of  the  Sound  find  a  safe  anchorage. 

These  are  the  island's  chief  feat- 
ures. The  really  remarkable  points 
of  the  establishment  are  such  minute 
details  as  the  appointments  and  ser- 
vice at  the  clubhouse,  the  care  and 
advanced  perfection  of  the  athletic 
facilities,  and  the  methods  of  organ- 
ized training  pursued  with  individ- 
uals and  teams,  second  only  to  the 
"athletic  *' colleges  for  devotion  to 
the  banners  of  the  association. 

But  to  non  athletic  members — and 
there  are  very  many  such  among  the 
membership  of  twenty  five  hundred 
— the  leading  attraction  must  be  the 
convenient,  complete  and  delightful 
change  from  the  heat  and  fatigue  of 
labor  in  a  summer  city  to  the  al  fresco 
luxury  of  the  true  countryside. 

It  is  delicious  to  sit  beneath  the 
roof  of  the  tower  piazza  an  hour 
after  ruling  the  last  line  of  the  bal- 
ance sheet,  and,  with  whatever  ex- 
traneous refreshments  you  please  at 
one's  elbow,  to  follow  with  the  eye 
the  western  beams  that  glint  on 
breezy  waters — to  follow  them  over 
and  beyond  the  archipelago  of  soft 
green  islands  and  across  the  Sound, 
to  watch  the  golden  sails  that  seem 
hardly  to  move,  yet  come  and  go 
mysteriously,  and  to  stray  from  land 
to  sky,  where  the  dark  hills  of  Long 
Island,  miles  away,  surmount  a  nar- 
row ribbon  of  pearly  sand. 


Not  twenty  rods  away  from  the 
clubhouse  steps  is  the  southernmost 
of  the  chain  of  islands  joined  by  en- 
terprising capital  under  the  general 
title  of  Glen  Island.  "  Little  Ger- 
many," is  directly  opposite  the  boat 
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house  and  its  absurd  imitations  of 
plaster  and  wood  ribbed  peasant 
houses  are  not  without  their  pleas- 
ing effect  in  the  landscape.  The 
crowds,  too,  that  subdivide  them- 
selves over  these  various  islands  on 
summer  days  add  a  pleasant  life  to 
the  prospect,  thanks  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  complete  separation. 

Out  between  the  open  spaces  of 
this  fringe  of  young  verdure  one  can 
see  the  great  tower  of  David's  Island, 
from  which  the  evening  bugle  call 
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comes,  subdued  to  melody.  Many  who 
are  now  middle  aged  members  have 
danced  innumerable  mazy  waltzes  in 
former  years  where,  a  mile 
above,  the  time  honored 
Neptune  House   used  to 
overlook    New  Rochelle 
Bay  and  exclusive  Daven- 
port's  Neck.     And  City 
Island  still  offers  its  tempt- 
ing clam  bakes,  a  short  sail 
around  the   extremity  of 
Hunter's  Island  toward  the 
south. 

Few,  perhaps,  give 
thought  to  the  historic 
ground  through  which 
they  pass  to  reach  this 
favored  spot.  It  is  the 
domain  of  "  Lord  John 
Pell,"  son  of  that  "  gentleman  of  the 
bed  chamber  to  King  Charles  I  "  who 
bought  from  the  Indians  the  great 
tract  hereabouts  which  they  had 
previously  sold  to  the  Dutch. 

It  was  the  seat,  also,  of  the  Emi- 
gres Huguenots,  who  purchased  and 
founded  here  their  New  Rochelle, 
and  it  is  further  sacred  to  liberty  of 
conscience  from  the  near  bv  haven 


AN  OLD  LANDMARK 


which  the  English  lord  of  the  manor 
permitted  controversial  Ann  Hutch- 
inson to  find,  after  her  expulsion 
from  Boston,  only  to  meet 
a  terrible  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  persecuted 
Indians.  Hard  by,  too,  are 
the  scenes  of  a  puerile 
naval  engagement,  a  patri- 
otic piracy  of  the  Yankees, 
a  British  landing  and  var- 
ious sharp  skirmishes  of 
Revolutionary  times. 

Almost  at  the  portals  of 
Travers  Island  stands  the 
half  century  old  Christ 
Church,  founded  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Bolton,  about 
1838.  He  has  the  honor- 
able distinction  of  being  a 
pioneer  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  county,  as  well  as  a  very  minute 
and  churchly  historian  of  his  neigh- 
borhood. It  was  his  daughter,  Miss 
Nanette,  who  built  up  the  once 
famous  school  for  girls  at  Bolton 
Priory.  The  Priory  still  stands  on  its 
commanding  hill  just  off  the  road 
from  station  to  club,  and  is  now  in- 
habited by  the  descendants  of  the 
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Knickerbocker  family  of  Van  Cort- 
landty  but  one  of  the  many  names 
still  peopling  these  shored  which 
can  be  traced  back  quite  two  cen- 
turies to  their  respective  Dutch, 
English  or  French  settler  origin. 

This  luxurious  development  of 
athleticism  attained  by  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club  would  hardly  re- 
ceive full  justice  if  not  contrasted 
with  the  exceeding  small  beginnings 
which  it  fathered.    The  history  of 


athletics  in  America  is  virtually  that 
of  the  Mercury  Foot. 

Four  or  five  young  men  of  muscle, 
of  whom  William  B.  Curtis  and 
Henry  E.  Buermeyer  still  remain 
conspicuous,  were  devotedly  attached 
to  all  kinds  of  athletic  exercises  in 
the  early  Sixties,  when  Caledonian 
clubs,  composed  of  foreigners,  were 
the  only  semblance  of  organized 
sport.  This  company  of  American 
amateurs  were  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
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ing  weekly  at  Mr.  Curtis's  residence, 
a  site  now  occupied  by  Macy's  uni- 
versal mart.  It  speaks  significantly 
for  that  gentleman's  attachment  to 
physical  cultivation  that  the  back 
parlor  as  such  had  no  sacredness  as 
opposed  to  athletics,  for 
that  apartment  was  fitted 
up  as  a  gymnasium. 

On  Saturday  after- 
noons, in  the  fine  seasons, 
they  resorted  to  the  "  Red 
House "  at  the  head  of 
Harlem  Lane,  where  they 
could  add  running  and 
jumping  to  the  usual  in- 
door weight  lifting.  They 
attained  such  prominence 
in  feats  of  strength  that 
the  back,  parlor  afore- 
said was  a  Mecca  of  pil- 
grimage, even  from  other 
States,  for  divers  strong 
men  in  search  of  further 
conquest ;  and  the  origin- 
al four  or  five,  seldom  if 
ever  vanquished,  gained  a 
wide  reputation. 

So  deeply  were  they 
imbued  with  admiration 
for  these  classic  pastimes 
that  they  were  moved  to 
issue  a  call  in  1868  to  all 
who  were  interested  in 
"  promoting  and  foster- 
ing "  an  interest  in  manly 
sports,  and,  after  some 
disappointment  and  much 
devoted  work,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  which 
gave  the  country's  first  general  ath- 
letic games  for  native  amateurs. 

The  club,  unlike  most  firstlings  of 
an  order,  has  been  the  reverse  of 
conservative.  It  has  been  a  pioneer 
throughout  all  its  history,  the  leader 
in  reforms  and  in  progress.  It  has 
suffered  its  reverses,  and  it  was  at 
the  period  of  its  lowest  ebb  of  life, 
in  1883,  when  the  late  celebrated 
William  R.  Travers  was  fortunately 
elected  president.  To  him  is  due  not 
only  the  rejuvenation  of  the  club,  but 
also  the  credit  of  being  the  founder 
of  the  modern  athletic  association. 
He  secured  the  interest  of  bankers, 


brokers,  business  and  professional 
men — people  of  real  substance — and 
with  their  support  athletics  entered 
the  field  of  general  clubdom. 

The  city  house,  built  in  1884,  was 
considered  a  marvel  of  its  kind,  until 
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the  fierce  rivalry  of  the  oft  victorious 
Manhattan  Athletic  Club  impelled 
the  latter  to  enter  the  same  field  and 
erect  its  palatial  establishment. 

Its  predecessor  of  the  Winged 
Foot  long  writhed  under  this  over- 
shadowing until  forced  to  begin  the 
present  active  preparations  to  build 
an  urban  home  at  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Fifty  Ninth  Street,  which,  it  is  prom- 
ised, will  have  few  peers  in  all  the 
club  world. 

Be  it  as  cost4y  or  superb  as  it  may, 
it  will  hardly  deserve  the  admiration 
that  attaches  to  its  humbler  but 
more  truly  sensible  idea  of  the  health- 
ful, restful  home  at  Travers  Island. 
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SELDOM  has  an  actor  received  so 
unanimous  a  verdict  of  approba- 
tion from  his  contemporaries  as  that 
won  by  Joseph  Jefferson.  The  most 
captious  criticism  is  disarmed  by  the 
perfection  of  every  characterization 
he  undertakes.  Simplicity  and  re- 
finement, exquisite  humor  and  ten- 


Of  the  inheritance  of  a  special 
talent  Mr.  Jefferson  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances.  He  is 
third  in  descent  from  the  Jefferson 
who  was  a  fellow  player  with  David 
Garrick,  and  his  grandfather  and 
father  followed  the  same  calling.  He 
himself  was,  he  declares,  figuratively 


JOSEPH  JEFFERSON. 


derest  pathos  interchanging  like  the 
moods  of  April  sunlight  and  shadow 
— such  are  the  most  salient  of  the 
artistic  qualities  that  mark  him  as 
the  first  of  American  comedians, 
and,  added  to  a  blameless  career  and 
a  rarely  attractive  personality,  estab- 
lish him  on  an  imperishable  pedestal 
of  respect  and  regard.  A  famous 
preacher  once  called  him  "  the  genius 
that  God  has  given  us  to  show  in  the 
drama  the  power  of  love  over  the 
sins  of  the  race." 


speaking,  born  in  the  theater.  He 
first  appeared  on  the  boards  as  a 
baby  in  long  clothes,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  stepped  from  the  cradle 
to  become  a  juvenile  prodigy — one 
of  the  few  juvenile  prodigies  des- 
tined to  maturer  fame.  The  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  early  life  are  delightfully 
and  characteristically  told  in  his 
autobiography.  It  was  not  a  rose 
strewn  path  that  led  to  the  success 
that  he  won  as  Dr,  Pangloss  in  "  The 
Heir  at  Law  '*  and  Asa  Trenchard  in 
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"Our  American  Cousin.**  The  cul- 
mination of  his  renown  began  with 
his  discovery  of  the  character  that  is 
above  all  others  identified  with  him 
—Rip  Van  Winkle^  which  he  first 
created  in  London  more  than  thirty 
years  ago. 

The  popular  demand  for  this  veri- 
table gem  of  dramatic  art  was  so  in- 
satiable that  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  the  risk 
of  being  regarded  as  a  "  one  part 
actor,"  was  for  many  years  compelled 
to  keep  Rip  almost  continuously  up- 
on the  boards.  A  notable  epoch  in 
his  later  life  was  his  association,  be- 


ginning in  1889,  with  the  late  William 
J.  Florence  in  The  Rivals."  With 
Jefferson  as  Bob  Acres  and  Florence 
as  O' Trigger^  Sheridan's  classical 
comedy  was  presented  with  a  bril- 
liance never  surpassed  in  its  long 
stage  history. 

The  life  to  which  Mr.  Jefferson  re- 
treats from  the  stage  is  that  of  the 
"  country  gentleman."  His  favorite 
amusements  are  such  outdoor  pur- 
suits as  hunting,  fishing,  and  above 
all  sketching  from  nature.  As  an 
artist  he  has  more  than  the  average 
amateur's  ability. 
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By  Henry  V,  Clarke. 


T  T  would  be  difficult  to  draw  a  very 
^  close  literary  parallel  between 
Dr.  Samyel  Johnson  and  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  Nevertheless,  the 
genial  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table  used  to  feel  a  peculiar  interest 
in  the  career  of  the  somewhat  crab- 
bed dictator  of  Fleet  Street,  for  the 
reason  that  almost  exactly  a  hundred 
years  separated  their  first  appear- 


as  bright  as  when,  years  ago,  he 
wrote : 

Yes,   we're  boys — always  playing  with 

tongue  or  with  pen  ; 
And  I  sometimes  have  asked,  shall  we  ever 

be  men  ? 

Shall  we  always  be  youthful  and  laughing 
and  gay 

Till  the  last  dear  companion  drops  smiling 
away  ? 

As  literary  veterans  Holmes  and 


ances  in  the  world.  Dr.  Holmes 
would  often  look  through  his  **  Bos- 
well  "  to  see  what  the  great  dictionary 
maker  was  doing  on  that  same  day  a 
century  before.  But  this  ceased 
nearly  eight  years  ago.  Dr.  Johnson, 
born  September  i8,  1709,  died,  at 
seventy  five,  in  1784 ;  Dr.  Holmes, 
born  August  29,  1809,  lives  to  ap- 
proach his  eighty  third  birthday 
with  brain  as  clear  and  eye  almost 


Whittier  have  often  been  mentioned 
together.  Comparisons  between  the 
two  can  detract  from  the  fame  of 
neither,  and  it  may  be  just  to  sum 
up  a  theme  worthy  of  extended  dis- 
cussion by  saying  that  while  the 
Hermit  of  Amesbury  has  done  much 
more  sustained  work  at  the  highest 
level  of  poetic  inspiration,  the  Auto- 
crat has  shown  qualities  of  grace, 
wit,  and  pathos  that  are  unsurpassed. 
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From  A  pbotogtaph  by  the  Notman  PhotOKraphlc  Company,  Boaton. 


Whittier,  not  lacking  in  humor,  is 
essentially  earnest ;  Holmes,  not  in- 
capable of  strong  and  deep  emotion, 
loves  best  the  lighter  touch,  the  play- 
ful vein.  Whittier,  not  deficient  in 
culture,  is  preeminently  the  son  of 
the  soil,  the  typical  representative  of 
his  country  and  of  his  section ; 
Holmes,  though  instinct  with  Ameri- 
canism, is  yet  the  singer  of  cosmo- 
politan culture,  the  thinker  whose 
horizon  is  wide  as  the  world  of  hu- 
man progress.  Where,  for  instance, 
can  be  found  a  finer  expression  of 
the  ideal  aspirations  of  modern  hu- 
manity than  this  ? — 


Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my 
soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll  ; 

Lfeave  thy  low  vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more 
vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  un- 
resting sea ! 

The  poem  that  ends  with  this  stanza 
— "  The  Chambered  Nautilus  " — 
may  be  taken  as  a  fine  example  of 
Holmes's  most  thoughtful  work.  "It 
is  booked  for  immortality,"  Whittier 
said  when  he  first  read  or  heard  it. 
Before  the  graceful  humor  of  the 
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"  Autocrat "  papers  had  won  world 
wide  fame  for  their  author,  the 
nation  had  heard  his  voice  in  stirring 
strains  of  patriotism.  His  first 
utterance  that  struck  the  popular 
ear  was  penned  in  his  medical  stu- 


his  earlier  years,  the  fight  against 
human  slavery,  and  the  crisis  of  the 
civil  war,  did  not  enter  into  Holmes's 
life  as  into  Whittier's.  Too  kindly 
to  be  militant,  too  tolerant  to  be 
bitter,  he  spoke  in  sorrow  rather  than 


DR.  HOLMESS  HOUSE  AT  BEVERLY  FARMS,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


dent  days.  It  was  a  protest  against 
the  proposed  dismantling  of  the  old 
war  ship  Constitution,  the  victor  of 
the  famous  duel  with  the  British 
frigate  Guerriere.  Rarely  spirited 
were  the  lines — 

O,  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 
Should  sink  beneath  the  wave  ; 

Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep, 
And  there  should  be  her  grave. 

Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag, 

Set  every  threadbare  sail, 
And  jB^ive  her  to  the  god  of  storms. 

The  lightning  and  the  gale  ! 

Another  of  his  early  poems,  **  The 
Pilgrim's  Vision,"  sings  of  his  coun- 
try's continental  destiny  in  this  noble 
verse: 

I  see  the  living:  tide  roll  on  ; 

It  crowns  with  flaming  towere 
The  icy  capes  of  Labrador, 

The  Spaniard's  land  of  flowers  ; 
It  streams  beyond  the  splintered  ridge 

That  parts  the  northern  showers  ; 
From  Eastern  rock  to  sunset  wave 

The  Continent  is  ours  ! 

The  great  political  questions  of 


in  anger  to  those  who  sought  to 
sunder  the  Union  : 

Has  our  love  all  died  out  ?    Have  its  altars 

grown  cold  ? 
Has  the  curse  come  at  last  which  the 

fathers  foretold  ? 
Then  Nature  must  teach  us  the  strength  of 

the  chain 

That  her  petulant  children  would  sever  in 
vain. 

This  was  in  "  Brother  Jonathan's 
Lament  for  Sister  Caroline,"  written 
just  before  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter.  Again  in  "The  Voice  of 
the  Loyal  North "  he  said  of  the 
threatened  struggle  : 

Enough  of  speech  !   The  trumpet  rings. 

Be  silent,  patient,  calm  ; 
God  help  them  if  the  tempest  swings 

The  pine  against  the  palm  ! 

By  birth  and  ancestry  Dr.  Holmes 
is  a  new  Englander  through  and 
through.  The  branches  of  his 
family  tree  bear  such  names  as 
Dudley,  Bradstreet,  Wendell  and 
Quincy.    A  Holmes  was  one  of  the 
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pioneer  settlers  of  Woodstock,  Con- 
necticut. His  grandson,  David 
Holmes,  served  as  a  captain  in  the 
war  against  the  French  colonies,  and 
in  Revolutionary  days  was  a  surgeon 
in  the  continental  army.  David 
Holmes's  son  Abiel  went  to  Yale, 
entered  the  ministry,  and  settled  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  then  a 
rambling  country  village.  The  old 
gambrel  roofed  house  that  was  his 
home,  and  in  which  his  eldest  son, 
the  future  Autocrat,  was  born,  was 
taken  down  not  long  ago.  It  had 
been  a  Cambridge  landmark  for  a 
century  and  a  half.  After  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  it  was  for  a  time  the 
military  headquarters  of  the  colonial 
forces. 

The  Autocrat's  education  began  at 
a  "  dame's  school,"  presided  over  by 
Ma'am  Prentiss,  a  preceptress  whose 
"long  willow  rod,  which  reached 
across  the  little  schoolroom,  remind- 
ing rather  than  chastising,"  lingered 
long  in  her  scholars'  memory.  Then 
for  five  years  he  went  to  an  academy 
in  Cambridgeport,  where  Richard 
Henry  Dana,  Alfred  Lee,  and  Mar- 
garet Fuller  were  among  his  school 
mates.  As  a  boy,  while  by  no  means 
averse  to  study,  he  confesses  to  have 
been  "  fond  of  reading  stories — some- 
times did  it  in  school  hours — fond  of 
whispering  and  whittling,  as  his 
desk  bore  witness."  At  sixteen  he 
entered  Harvard,  where  he  gradu- 
ated, after  the  regular  college  course, 
in  a  class  that  had  several  other 
members  since  distinguished— among 
them  James  Freeman  Clarke,  the 
Unitarian  preacher  and  abolitionist ; 
Samuel  Francis  Smith,  author  of 
"My  Country, 'Tis  of  Thee";  Ben- 
jamin R.  Curtis,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  by  President 
Fillmore,  and  afterwards  defended 
Andrew  Johnson  before  the  Senate  ; 
and  G.  T.  Bigelow,  chief  justice  of 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court. 
Young  Holmes  maintained  a  fair 
rank  for  scholarship,  but  was  one  of 
those  students  for  whom  academic 
distinctions  are  not  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  college  life.  He  had  al- 
ready begun  to  write.  He  delivered 
the  "  class  poem,"  and  others  which 


he  modestly  describes  as  of  "  moder- 
ate value  and  mild  promise." 

On  graduating  he  took  up  the 
study  of  law,  but  twelve  months 
later  abandoned  it  for  that  of  medi-^ 
cine.  Five  years — spent  chiefly  in 
Boston  and  Paris — were  devoted  to* 
preparation  for  his  profession,  and 
then,  having  taken  his  M.  D.'s  de- 
g^ee,  he  began  to  practice.  The 
main  events  of  his  subsequent  career,- 
apart  from  his  literary  achievements,, 
are  his  professorship  of  physiology 
at  Dartmouth  (1839  to  1841) ;  Lis; 
marriage  to  Miss  Amelia  Lee  Jack-^ 
son  in  1840 ;  his  appointment  to  the 
chair  of  anatomy  at  Harvard  in  1847, 
and  his  resignation,  after  thirty  five 
years'  service,  in  1882. 

After  his  marriage,  Dr.  Holmes 
settled  in  Boston,  on  Montgomery 
Place,  near  the  Tremont  House.  He 
moved  thence  to  a  house  on  Charles 
Street.  Near  by  was  the  bank  of 
the  river  Charles,  on  which  were  kept 
the  boats  so  often  mentioned  in  "The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  "  as 
Dr.  Holmes's  favorite  medium  of 
exercise.  The  same  wide  stretch  of 
river — the  **  Back  Bay  " — is  spread 
below  the  bay  window  of  his  library 
in  his  present  home  at  296  Beacon 
Street,  where  he  has  lived  since  1870. 

In  the  year  1735  Jacob  Wendell^ 
an  ancestor  of  Dr.  Holmes's  mother^ 
bought  twenty  four  thousand  acres 
of  woodland  on  the  Housatonic.  Of 
this  tract,  on  which  the  town  of 
Pittsfield  now  stands,  a  remnant  was 
inherited  by  the  Autocrat,  and  on  it 
it  was  once  his  custom  to  pass  his 
summers.  For  the  last  dozen  years 
he  has  had  a  country  home  at 
Beverly  Farms,  Massachusetts.  It 
is  a  pleasant  house  not  far  from  the 
shore.  From  its  verandah,  curtained 
in  summer  with  vines,  may  be  caught 
glimpses  of  Baker's  Island  light  and 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Salem. 
In  the  room  on  the  left  of  the  door- 
way stands  the  Autocrat's  desk^ 
which  is  described  as  "  not  in  the 
least  the  ideal  escritoire  of  a  poet, 
but  a  very  prosaic  roll  top  desk  of 
polished  black  walnut,  kept  with  all 
the  neatness  and  precision  of  the 
professional  bookkeeper.  Opposite 
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is  a  broad  open  fireplace,  before  which 
is  the  poet's  favorite  chair,  while  at 
the  opposite  side  stands  another  wide 
armed  chair,  which  smiles  a  welcome 
to  the  visitor.  It  is  often  occupied, 
for  Dr.  Holmes  entertains  many  visi- 
tors and  welcomes  all." 

In  1857  the  Atlantic  Monthly  was 
founded,  with  the  support  of  a  liter- 
ary coterie  that  included  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and 
Motley.  Lowell,  then  holding  the 
chair  of  modern  languages  at  Har- 
vard, was  selected  as  editor  of  the 
new  magazine.  In  accepting,  he  de- 
clared that  Holmes  would  have  better 
fitted  the  post.  "  He  is  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  be  felt,"  was  his  ap- 
preciative estimate  of  his  fellow  pro- 
fessor. "  He  will  be  a  new  power  in 
letters." 

The  prophecy  was  justified  by  the 
"Autocrat"  papers,  which  began  in 
the  first  issue  of  the  Atlantic^  and 
were  its  most  popular,  as  well  as  by 
far  its  most  brilliant  and  original 
feature.  They  were  followed  by 
"The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast 
Table,"  a  series  of  dainty  songs  and 
graceful  essays  which  proved  no  less 
attractive  than  the  former,  although 
the  "Professor"  had  at  the  outset 
expressed  a  doubt  "  whether  there  is 
anything  left  for  me  to  suck  out  of 
creation,  after  my  lively  friend  (the 
Autocrat)  has  had  his  straw  in  the 
bunghole  of  the  universe." 

After  an  interval  of  thirteen  years 
the  "Professor"  was  succeeded  by 
the  "  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table." 


Meanwhile  Dr.  Holmes  had  issued 
several  volumes  of  collected  poems 
and  essays,  and  the  novel  "Elsie 
Venner,"  praised  by  some  for  its 
fine  workmanship,  and  criticised  by 
others  for  the  unpleasant  nature  of 
its  subject.  The  list  of  his  later 
works  shows  that  his  literary  activity 
has  been  both  varied  and  constant. 
It  includes  memoirs  of  Emerson  and 
of  Longfellow,  another  experiment 
in  fiction — "  A  Mortal  Antipathy  "— 
many  poems,  magazine  articles  on 
"Our  Hundred  Days  in  Europe," 
and  another  series  of  papers  which 
appeared  in  1890  —  "Over  the  Tea 
Cups." 

Dr.  Holmes  has  written  of  Emer- 
son's cheery  philosophy  words  that 
might  well  be  applied  to  his  own— 
"  Optimism  is  what  the  young  want, 
and  Emerson  could  no  more  help 
taking  the  hopeful  view  of  the  uni- 
verse and  its  future  than  Claude 
could  help  flooding  his  landscapes 
with  sunlight."  And  there  is  another 
characteristic  sentence  from  "The 
Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table"— "I 
don't  know  that  one's  eyes  fill  with 
tears  when  he  thinks  of  the  famous 
inventor  of  logarithms,  but  a  song  of 
Burns's  or  a  hymn  of  Charles  Wesley's 
goes  straight  to  your  heart,  and  you 
can't  help  loving  them,  the  sinner  as 
well  as  the  saint."  I^ew  poets  have 
spoken  more  directly  to  the  affections 
of  their  hearers  than  has  the  Auto- 
crat himself.  None  has  reflected  in 
his  verse  a  personality  more  lovable 
in  its  sunny  geniality. 


CARELESS  CUPID. 

While  sporting  on  a  sunny  day 
Love  caught  a  butterfly — 

A  moment  held  it  in  his  play, 
Then,  heedless,  threw  it  by. 

Forgetful  it  was  not  a  heart 
That  he  had  thrown  aside — 

Too  late  to  then  redeem  his  part — 
He  saw  the  insect  died. 

Douglas  Hemingway, 
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ONE  sultry  day  I  was  wandering 
aimlessly  about  the  dusty  back 
streets  of  Ciudad  Juarez.  A  few  half 
naked  children  were  lying  on  the 
ground  asleep  in  the  sun.  Occasion- 
ally a  policeman  in  a  dirty  white 
uniform  slouched  by  me  with  his  big 
revolver  swinging  at  his  side.  A 
burro  train  loaded  with  fagots  was 
ambling  down  the  street  in  charge  of 
a  woman  and  a  boy.  A  motionless 
Mexican,  with  his  sombrero  pulled 
over  his  eyes,  was  leaning  listlessly 
against  an  adobe  wall. 

I  spoke  to  the  man,  and  he  bowed, 
but  he  did  not  remove  his  hat  as  the 
peons  always  do.  After  he  had 
bowed  he  turned  his  eyes  from  me  to 
vacancy,  and  seemed  to  forget  my 
existence.  I  was  tired,  however; 
there  is  but  little  shade  in  Juarez, 
and  I  determined  to  share  the  shelter 
of  that  wall  with  the  man  and  make 
him  talk.  When  I  had  given  him  a 
Vera  Cruz  cigar  and  a  drink  from 
my  flask  he  deigned  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  me,  and  after  I  had  sat  under 
the  wall  with  him  for  an  hour  he 
told  me  a  story.  The  story  may  not 
be  true;  and  it  certainly  seems  im- 
probable; but  the  telling  of  it  had  a 
strange  effect  upon  the  man,  and  he 
told  it  in  seeming  sincerity ;  so  I 
think  after  all  it  may  not  be  wholly 
false.  It  is  written  here  in  the  man's 
own  words,  just  as  he  told  it  to  me 
that  day  while  the  slanting  rays  of 
the  burning  sun  were  shimmering 
mercilessly  down  upon  the  mud 
walls  of  Ciudad  Juarez. 
*  "  My  name  is  Pablo  Garcia,  and  I 
am  a  man  for  whom  nature  intended 
better  things  than  lying  idle  in  the 
shade  of  mud  walls,  in  a  poor  border 
town.  The  ancestors  of  my  family 
can  be  traced  back  in  unbroken  lines 
for  eight  hundred  years,  and  some  of 


them  were  the  men  who  helped  to 
found  the  kingdom  of  Castile.  I  was 
born  in  the  City  of  Mexico  and  edu- 
cated in  Spain,  and  when  my  father 
died  he  held  my  hand  in  his  and  told 
me  I  might,  if  I  willed,  be  one  day 
the  President  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico.  It  is  well  that  my  father 
died ;  and  it  is  well  that  we  poor 
creatures  of  the  earth  have  death  to 
hope  for,  for  if  we  had  not  we  should 
all  go  mad. 

"I  was  ever  an  adventurous  man. 
Just  after  I  came  from  college  I 
joined  a  revolution  against  the  gov- 
ernment, and  was  made  a  colonel. 
It  was  promised  me  that  I  should  be 
the  governor  of  a  State.  Then  my 
old  father  came  to  me  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  and  besought  me  not  to 
rebel  against  a  government  that  was 
so  ready  to  honor  him  and  his.  For 
love  of  him  I  threw  aside  my  uni- 
form, withdrew  from  the  rebellion, 
and  retired  to  a  hacienda  that  my 
father  owned  in  Yucatan.  I  was  to 
remain  there  but  a  few  months,  until 
the  revolution  was  over,  and  my 
father  had  secured  me  a  pardon, 
when  I  was  to  go  to  the  capital  and 
begin  the  serious  work  of  manhood. 

"Yucatan  is  a  dreary  land,  unfit 
for  men  to  live  in,  and  my  stay  there 
would  have  been  short  indeed  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  strange  tale  I 
heard  there  that  incited  the  desire  of 
exploration  within  my  breast.  It 
was  rumored  in  Yucatan  that  there 
was  a  strange  city  of  Indians  situated 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  peninsula,  a 
city  where  white  men  had  never  been 
and  where  they  were  not  allowed  to 
go.  I  could  learn  but  little  of  this 
city;  the  Indians  would  not  talk  of 
it,  and  the  white  men  believed  its 
existence  a  myth,  as  white  men  have 
but  little  faith  in  the  marvelous.  I 
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believed  the  city  existed,  and  I  de- 
termined to  find  it,  to  enter  it,  to 
learn  of  its  people  and  their  manners 
and  customs,  and  then  to  return  to 
it  with  soldiers  and  make  it  as  free 
of  entrance  as  any  city  in  Mexico. 

"  No  one  would  join  me  in  the  ex- 
pedition, even  the  peons  refusing  to 
go  for  pay,  and  I  set  out  alone.  I 
rode  a  mule,  for  only  mules  can  live 
and  thrive  in  the  tierra  calienU,  I 
rode  for  many  days  through  the 
desert,  sleeping  alone  on  the  sands, 
or  occasionally  passing  the  night  in 
the  hut  of  some  Indian^  In  time  I 
came  to  a  morass  that  seemed  to  be 
impassable,  and  I  could  not  force  my 
stubborn  beast  to  enter  it.  I  believ- 
ed that  the  unknown  city  lay  beyond 
this  morass,  and  I  was  determined  to 
cross  it ;  so  I  turned  loose  my  mule 
and  began  to  wade  in  the  muddy 
water.  The  morass  grew  worse  as  I 
advanced,  and  I  often  thought  I 
should  sink;  but  I  was  fortunate, 
and  always  managed  to  save  myself 
by  grasping  the  branches  of  trees. 
Near  night  I  came  to  a  small  tract  of 
land  that  lay  higher  than  the  water, 
and  I  slept  there.  The  next  day  I 
struggled  onward  through  the 
swamp,  and  at  night  climbed  into  a 
forked  tree  to  sleep,  as  there  was  no 
iand  that  lay  above  the  water. 

"In  this  manner  I  struggled  in  that 
dismal  forest  swamp  for  nine  days. 
On  the  tenth,  just  as  I  was  ready  to 
give  up  and  die,  I  came  to  dry  land. 
I  was  covered  with  slime,  my  feet 
and  limbs  were  bleeding,  my  clothes 
were  torn  to  shreds,  I  was  almost 
crazed  with  hunger,  and  I  think  I 
could  not  have  lived  out  one  more 
day  in  that  desolate  jungle.  When  I 
reached  the  dry  land  I  gathered 
some  wild  berries,  and  ate  them,  and 
then  I  lay  down  and  slept  the  sleep 
of  utter  exhaustion.  I  slept  for  many 
hours,  how  many  I  do  not  know,  and 
when  I  awoke  I  was  sore  and  stiff ; 
but  my  strength  partially  returned, 
and  I  paid  but  little  heed  to  my 
plight,  for  I  believed  I  was  near  the 
mysterious  city.  I  cleaned  my  re- 
volver, washed  myself,  put  my  cloth- 
ing in  as  good  condition  as  I  could, 
and  set  out  directly  into  the  heart  of 


the  forest  that  lay  before  me.  The 
forest  was  so  dense  that  I  could 
scarcely  see  the  sky  above  me,  and  I 
was  glad  of  this,  for  otherwise  the 
heat  would  have  been  unendurable  to 
a  weak  man  on  foot. 

"I  journeyed  on  for  two  days 
more,  and  then  I  came  to  another 
small  swamp.  When  I  crossed  it  I 
began  to  see  signs  of  human  inhabit- 
ancy. Footprints  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  soft  earth,  I  found  a  shred  of  a 
cotton  garment,  and  I  soon  came  to 
a  small  field  of  cotton  and  Indian 
maize.  I  ate  some  of  the  maize  and 
slept  near  the  field,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing I  was  awakened  by  hearing  a 
great  noise  like  that  made  by  a  mul- 
titude singing.  I  then  made  my  way 
forward  with  great  caution,  for  I  did 
not  know  what  manner  of  people  I 
was  approaching.  I  made  my  way 
stealthily  from  one  tree  to  another, 
as  a  wild  Indian  makes  his  way  when 
near  an  enemy,  and  at  last  I  came 
within  sight  of  the  city. 

"  The  city  stood  in  the  center  of 
an  open  space  in  the  forest,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  heavy 
masonry.  It  was  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  forest  line  to  the  city  wall, 
and  I  feared  greatly  to  enter  the 
open  space  that  lay  between,  as  it 
was  filled  with  Indians  in  strange 
garb  who  were  dancing.  By  strik- 
ing upon  the  trunks  of  trees  I  at  last 
found  one  that  was  hollow  ;  and  up- 
on climbing  the  tree  I  found  that  I 
could  get  inside  of  it,  which  I  did. 
Then  with  my  knife  I  worked  to 
make  a  hole  in  the  hard  wood,  and 
by  the  time  I  had  cut  through  the 
trunk  I  found  that  the  dance  was 
over  and  that  the  Indians  had  gone 
within  the  city  wall. 

"  I  remained  inside  of  the  tree  all 
night,  sleeping  very  comfortably, 
and  was  awakened  at  sunrise  by  the 
sound  of  the  Indians  dancing  and 
singing  again.  They  numbered 
about  two  thousand,  men,  women 
and  children,  and  they  were  different 
from  any  Indians  I  had  ever  seen.  In 
their  dancing  they  seemed  exhausted 
and  ready  to  drop  with  weariness, 
and  I  afterwards  learned  that  they 
had  danced  for  four  days,  and  had 
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fasted  during  all  that  time.  I  could 
sec  that  the  dance  was  of  a  religious 
nature,  as  all  Indian  dances  are,  and 
a  tali  old  man  with  flowing  hair 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  priest. 

"  After  the  dance  had  continued 
for  several  hours  the  priest  and  ten 
men  entered  the  walls  of  the  city. 
When  they  returned  they  bore  a 
huge  stone  that  was  shaped  like  a 
table,  and  upon  this  stone  they  bound 
a  young  Indian  boy,  who  seemed  to 
be  of  a  different  tribe.  They  went 
again  into  the  city,  and  when  they 
returned  I  was  greatly  surprised  to 
see  them  leading  a  white  man  whose 
eyes  were  bandaged.  I  supposed 
they  were  going  to  kill  the  white 
man,  and  I  carefully  examined  all 
the  chambers  of  my  revolver  to  see 
that  they  were  loaded  ;  for  while  the 
Indians  were  a  host  against  two,  I 
did  not  intend  to  see  a  man  of  my 
own  blood  slain  by  wanton  savages 
unless  I  essayed  to  rescue  him.  I 
was  just  ready  to  climb  out  of  the 
tree  when  the  old  priest  lifted  up  his 
hands,  and  I  was  greatly  astonished 
to  hear  him  say  in  as  good  Spanish 
as  is  taught  in  the  college  at  Madrid: 

"  *  Now,  oh  Father  Sun,  is  the  soul 
of  an  alien  to  be  sent  across  the 
great  waters  to  thy  land  in  payment 
for  the  continuance  of  the  life  of  thy 
daughter,  our  queen.  From  the 
numbers  of  our  enemies  we  have 
taken  this  boy,  whose  heart  shall 
bleed  for  thee ;  and  from  the  num- 
bers of  the  white  despoilers  we  have 
taken  a  white  skinned  man  who  shall 
be  held  and  sacrificed  at  the  dance  of 
the  harvest.  The  eyes  of  this  boy 
who  lies  bound  upon  the  stone  shall 
soon  gaze  into  the  eyes  of  Him-Who- 
Rules-The- World,  and  we  send  him 
as  a  token  that  we  are  yet  thy  child- 
ren and  are  yet  faithful.  Oh  mighty 
Father  Sun,  grant  us  the  blessing  of 
continued  life  for  our  queen.' 

"None  of  the  Indians  seemed  to 
understand  what  the  priest  said,  nor 
did  they,  as  I  afterwards  learned; 
for  Spanish  was  not  taught  to  more 
than  three  people  of  that  city  at  one 
time. 

"When  the  priest  had  spoken  I 
believed  the  white  man  was  in  no 


immediate  danger,  and  I  remained 
within  the  tree.  When  the  sun  was 
exactly  in  the  zenith  the  Indians 
knelt,  and  the  old  priest,  with  a  stone 
knife,  cut  out  the  living  heart  of  the 
boy  who  was  bound  to  the  stone,  and 
cast  it,  all  bleeding,  toward  the  sun. 
My  blood  ran  cold  at  this  sight,  and 
I  was  sorely  tempted  to  take  a  shot 
at  the  murderous  heathen,  but  my 
better  judgment  told  me  to  remain 
quiet. 

"  After  the  sacrifice  a  great  feast  of 
maize  and  meat  was  spread,  and  the 
people  ate  like  famished  wolves. 
After  they  had  eaten  they  went  into 
the  city,  some  almost  falling  to  the 
ground  with  sleepiness.  The  priest 
led  the  white  man  away,  the  open 
space  was  deserted,  and  when  the 
sun  went  down  there  was  not  a 
sound  to  be  heard.  I  believed  the 
people  were  all  asleep,  and  I  climbed 
out  of  the  tree  and  satisfied  my  hunger 
upon  some  of  the  fragments  of  food 
that  were  left  scattered  over  the 
ground.  I  rested  for  an  hour,  and 
then  I  set  out  to  enter  the  city,  de- 
termined to  solve  its  mysteries  if  I 
lost  my  life  in  doing  it. 

"  Just  as  I  reached  the  gate  of  the 
city  I  met  the  white  captive.  He 
was  stealing  along  noiselessly,  and 
as  he  came  outside  of  the  gate  I 
spoke  to  him.  He  seemed  amazed 
to  be  addressed  in  Spanish.  At  first 
he  feared  it  was  the  old  priest,  who 
could  speak  that  language,  and  he 
started  to  run.  I  called  him  back, 
telling  him  I  was  a  friend,  and  when 
he  came  we  went  to  the  edge  of  the 
forest  to  talk.  The  man  told  me  he 
was  an  exile  from  Cuba,  having 
escaped  from  a  prison  in  that  island, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  coast  of 
Yucatan  in  a  ship  in  which  he  hid 
himself.  When  he  reached  Yucatan 
he  left  the  ship,  and  after  wandering 
for  a  long  time  in  the  forests  along 
the  coast  he  was  captured  by  a  band 
of  Indians  who  seemed  careful  not  to 
hurt  him,  and  who  conducted  him  to 
the  walled  city  and  delivered  him  to 
the  old  priest.  In  the  city  he  was 
kept  a  close  prisoner,  seeing  no  one 
but  the  old  priest,  and  was  never 
taken  out  of  his  cell  until  the  day  he 
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had  been  led  forth  to  stand  by  the 
boy  who  was  sacrificed.  From  the 
old  priest  he  had  learned  that  the 
people  who  dwelt  in  the  city  were 
Caribs  who  had  fled  from  their  island 
in  the  West  Indies  four  hundred 
years  ago.  These  Caribs  were  ruled 
by  a  white  queen,  and  it  was  believed, 
that  the  life  of  the  queen  was  pro- 
longed if  human  sacrifices  were  made 
to  the  sun.  The  queen  was  not 
allowed  to  marry  nor  to  look  upon 
any  living  person  but  the  priest,  and 
her  successor  was  provided  by  cap- 
turing white  girls  from  the  Mexican 
cities.  The  white  race  had  driven 
the  Caribs  from  their  ancestral  island 
home,  and  they  believed  that  the 
whites  had  a  right  to  rule  them  ;  but 
they  believed  that  if  they  submitted 
to  a  white  ruler  they  would  do  right 
to  kill  all  other  white  people  who  in- 
vaded their  land. 

The  Cuban  told  me  all  this,  and 
said  he  had  stolen  away  when  the 
old  priest  who  guarded  him  had 
fallen  asleep.  He  begged  me  to  go 
with  him  into  the  swamps  and  strive 
to  escape.  I  would  not  go,  however,^ 
until  I  had  entered  the  city.  I 
thought  it  safe  to  enter,  as  the  Cuban 
said  the  people  were  all  asleep  from 
fatigue  and  gluttony,  and  I  prevailed 
upon  him  to  go  with  me  inside  the 
walls. 

"The  moon  was  shinine  brightly 
and  we  could  see  clearly.  The  houses 
were  joined  closely  together  and 
were  made  of  heavy  blocks  of  stone, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  city  must 
at  some  time  have  held  a  large  popu- 
lation. The  streets  were  crooked 
and  narrow  and  were  paved  with 
rocks  worn  smooth  by  the  usage  of 
centuries.  There  were  no  animals  of 
any  kind  to  be  seen.  Great  heaps  of 
maize  and  raw  cotton  were  piled  in 
the  streets,  and  meat,  no  doubt  the 
flesh  of  wild  animals,  was  seen  hang- 
ing on  high  poles.  In  one  corner  of 
the  city  was  a  large  building  of  white 
stone,  upon  the  walls  of  which  were 
fine  carving.  The  Cuban  said  this 
was  the  palace  of  the  queen,  which 
no  one  but  the  priest  was  allowed  to 
enter,  as  it  was  sacrilege  for  the 
Indians  to  look  upon  their  ruler. 


When  we  had  seen  thus  much  we 
feared  to  stay  longer  in  the  city  and 
were  retracing  our  steps  toward  the 
gate  when  we  met  the  old  priest.  He 
had  awakened  from  his  sleep,  had 
found  his  prisoner  gone,  and  had 
started  forth  in  search  of  him.  When 
he  came  upon  us  the  Cuban  struck 
him  fiercely  in  the  face,  and  the 
priest,  mad  with  pain  and  anger, 
drove  his  stone  knife  into  the 
Cuban's  breast.  The  Cuban  fell, 
but  as  he  fell  he  caught  the  neck  of 
the  priest  in  the  grip  of  death,  and 
drove  his  knife  into  his  heart.  The 
two  men  lay  dead  in  each  other's 
arms,  and  I  stood  alone,  surrounded 
by  the  unknown  terrors  of  that  mys- 
terious place. 

"While  I  was  wondering  how  I 
might  best  make  my  escape  I  heard 
the  noise  of  men  walking  near  the 
gate,  and  I  knew  that  I  would  be  un- 
able to  leave  the  city.  I  believed  I 
might  find  safety  near  the  palace  of 
the  queen,  as  the  Indians  were  not 
allowed  to  go  there,  and  I  took  up 
the  body  of  the  dead  Cuban  and 
stole  towards  the  palace  walls.  There 
was  a  massive  door  entering  the 
palace.  It  opened  easily,  and  through 
it  I  entered  a  large  chamber.  The 
room  I  was  in  was  very  high,  the 
ceiling  was  pictured,  the  walls  were 
of  the  color  of  pearls,  and  a  soft  light 
came  from  small  holes  in  the  floor. 
There  was  a  peculiar  fragrance  that 
revived  my  strength  and  spirits  as 
though  I  had  drunk  of  rich  old  wine. 
I  left  that  room  and  entered  another 
that  was  like  a  large  closet.  Here  I 
left  the  dead  body  of  the  Cuban, 
after  securing  his  knife,  and  returned 
again  to  the  large  chamber.  When  I 
had  entered  a  door  was  partly  open- 
ed, and  a  soft  voice  said: 

"*  Who  comes?' 

"  The  words  were  spoken  in  Span- 
ish, and  it  seemed  strange  to  me  to 
hear  my  mother  tongfue  in  that 
remote  place. 

"  The  voice  then  bade  me  enter,  as 
the  queen  thought  it  was  the  priest, 
and  I  went  through  the  doorway  into 
a  room  that  seemed  like  the  abode 
of  a  fairy.  But  I  forgot  its  beauty 
when  I  saw  the  occupant;  I  forgot 
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danger,  I  forgot  the  dead  Cuban  and 
the  dead  priest,  I  forgot  myself,  I 
forgot  the  world.  Ah,  senor,  in  all 
this  world  there  is  no  woman  so 
beautiful  as  was  that  golden  queen 
of  the  Caribs !  Her  skin  was  as 
white  as  the  bloom  of  a  lily,  her  eyes 
were  like  two  stars,  her  long  hair 
was  like  molten  gold  and  was  as  soft 
as  fine  spun  silk.  She  was  tall ;  her 
form  and  her  limbs  were  as  perfect 
as  statuary,  and  her  face  was  the  face 
of  an  angel.  In  all  the  years  of  my 
life  I  never  expect  to  look  upon 
another  woman  so  fair  as  she.  She 
looked  upon  me  in  wonder,  but  not 
in  fear,  and  she  smiled.  Her  smile 
riveted  the  fetters  of  love  about  my 
heart,  and  I  was  her  slave  thenceforth 
for  all  time.  She  asked  me  who  and 
what  I  was  and  whence  I  came.  I 
know  not  what  reply  I  made  her 
then,  but  I  know  that,  except  the 
old  priest,  I  was  the  only  man  she 
had  ever  seen,  and  she  did  not  fear 
me.  But  when  my  senses  came  to 
me  I  told  her  who  and  what  I  was. 
She  listened  to  me  in  wonder  and 
marveled  much  at  what  I  said.  Then 
she  took  my  hand  in  hers  and  prom- 
ised she  would  save  my  life.  She 
feared,  though,  that  in  the  morning, 
when  the  people  discovered  that  the 
priest  was  dead,  they  would  make  a 
great  search  for  his  slayer  and  might 
even  enter  her  palace.  I  told  her  of 
the  dead  body  in  the  outer  room  and 
bade  her  tell  the  people,  if  they 
came,  that  the  dead  Cuban  had  slain 
the  priest.  I  believed  then  I  was 
safe,  for  the  old  priest  was  the  only 
Carib  who  had  seen  me  or  knew  I 
was  in  the  city. 

"  The  queen  then  asked  me  many 
questions.  Her  speech  was  in  the 
purest  Castilian,  that  language  hav- 
ing been  taught  her  by  the  priest,  as 
it  was  the  language  in  which  all  their 
worship  was  performed.  The  Caribs 
had  learned  this  language  while  yet 
they  lived  on  their  island,  and  it  had 
been  carefully  handed  down  among 
the  priests  ever  since. 

"  I  talked  with  the  queen  all  night, 
forgetting  that  men  ever  slept ;  but 
in  the  morning  we  were  disturbed 
by  a  summons  at  the  outer  door. 


The  queen  went  into  the  ante- 
chamber, where  was  a  man  who  told 
her  the  priest  was  dead  and  that  he 
himself  was  now  priest.  He  told  her 
a  white  captive  had  killed  the  priest, 
and  that  the  man  could  not  be  found, 
although  all  the  city  had  been 
searched,  and  he  asked  if  the  man 
had  entered  the  palace. 

"  The  queen  told  him  that  the 
man  had  come  to  her  palace.  She 
knew  it  was  not  meet  that  any  but 
the  priest  should  come  there,  and 
she  had  killed  the  man  with  her  own 
hands.  Then  she  showed  him  the 
dead  body  of  the  Cuban  in  the 
closet,  and  the  priest  believed  her 
and  took  the  body  away,  saying  the 
Caribs  were  thrice  blessed  in  having 
a  queen  such  as  she. 

"  The  queen  then  returned  to  me, 
and  I  was  no  longer  in  danger.  In 
all  the  time  I  remained  in  her  palace 
no  one  ever  came  but  the  priest,  and 
he  came  only  to  the  antechamber.  I 
was  a  thing  of  great  wonder  to  the 
queen,  as  she  had  never  seen  a  white 
man  before  ;  and  before  we  knew  it  I 
and  the  golden  queen  were  plighted 
lovers.  I  know  not  how  it  first  came 
about ;  I  do  not  remember  what  we 
said  to  each  other,  and  I  do  not  re- 
member  how  many  days  went  by 
until  I  took  her  in  my  arms  and  told 
her  she  was  all  the  world  to  me.  I 
only  know  that  she  placed  her  soft 
arms  about  my  neck,  and  that  it  was 
natural  that  we  two  should  love  each 
other — ^as  natural  as  it  is  for  the 
flowers  to  bloom  in  the  light  of  the 
sun.  I  loved  that  woman  with  a  love 
such  as  few  men  know.  She  was  a 
recluse,  ignorant  of  the  very  existence 
of  the  world,  the  queen  of  a  savage 
race  of  barbarians,  but  her  soul  was 
as  pure  as  her  face  was  beautiful. 
Ah,  querida  hermosa  mia,  the  memory 
of  you  makes  me  at  once  as  happy 
as  an  archangel  in  the  highest  heaven 
and  as  miserable  as  the  lost  souls 
who  writhe  in  endless  torment  ! 

"For  three  months  I  remained 
immured  in  the  palace  with  the 
golden  queen,  three  months  that 
sped  by  as  an  hour,  and  then  I  was 
seized  with  the  desire  to  go  from 
that  place  and  take  my  loved  one 
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with  me.  I  set  about  devising  a 
way  to  leave  the  city  of  the  accursed 
Caribs.  No  one  ever  disturbed  us, 
for  the  people  were  not  allowed  to 
go  near  the  queen,  and  we  might 
have  been  there  until  now  but  for 
my  desire  to  go  again  among  my 
own  people,  and  to  be  joined  in  wed- 
lock to  her  I  loved. 

"  To  make  our  escape  we  arranged 
in  this  wise:  the  queen  called  the 
priest  to  her,  and  told  him  that  the 
great  spirits  had  blessed  her  people 
with  bountiful  harvests.  To  cele- 
brate this  it  was  her  desire  that  all 
the  people  of  the  city  go  four  days' 
march  into  the  forest  and  hold  a 
feast  and  a  great  dance.  When  they 
were  gone  we  intended  to  escape. 
The  priest  said  he  would  send  the 
people;  but  he  himself  was  not  al- 
lowed to  go  more  than  an  hour's 
march  from  the  city,  as  it  was  his 
duty  to  watch  over  the  gates  and  the 
palace  of  the  queen.  The  queen 
then  commanded  that  he  should  go 
with  the  people.  He  steadfastly  re- 
fused, saying  that  his  religion  was 
above  even  his  queen ;  and  we  had 
to  be  content  with  this. 

"When  we  knew  the  people  had 
gone  we  stole  out  of  the  palace  to 
go  to  the  gate  of  the  city.  It  was  a 
glad  sight  to  me  to  see  the  look  of 
wonder  that  came  over  her  face  when 
she  looked  upon  the  outer  world. 
She  took  my  hand  in  hers,  and  we 
went  like  two  children  going  out  to 
play  in  the  meadows.  Just  before  we 
reached  the  city  gate  that  accursed 
priest  saw  us,  and  came  running 
after  us  with  a  bow  and  arrows  in 
his  hands.  He  shot  an  arrow  at  me, 
and  it  struck  my  arm.  The  arrow 
was  poisoned,  and  the  poison  seemed 
like  molten  fire  running  in  my  veins. 
It  almost  maddened  me  with  pain, 
but  I  grasped  the  hand  of  the  queen 
and  sped  on  desperately.  Before 
we  reached  the  swamp  the  priest 
overtook  us.  I  drew  my  revolver, 
but  he  threw  me  on  the  ground  and 
snatched  it  from  me.  He  knew  how 
to  use  the  weapon.  As  I  lay  stunned 
and  half  fainting  on  the  ground  he 
pointed  it  at  my  heart.  Just  as  he 
fired  the  queen  threw  herself  for- 


ward to  defend  me,  and  the  bullet 
intended  for  me  entered  her  bosom. 
Her  crimson  life  blood  spurted  in 
my  face,  and  she  fell  dead  in  my 
arms. 

"  The  blood  roared  in  my  brain 
with  a  noise  like  the  roaring  of  an 
angry  sea,  the  sky  seemed  red,  and 
my  strength  seemed  to  grow  until  I 
had  the  strength  of  twenty  demons. 
I  grasped  the  heathen  priest  by  the 
throat,  I  tore  his  very  flesh  apart,  I 
broke  the  bones  in  his  body,  and 
then  I  wailed  because  he  was  dead 
and  beyond  my  power  to  hurt  him 
further. 

"  Then  I  caressed  the  dead  form  of 
my  loved  one,  I  opened  her  beautiful 
eyes  that  were  already  glazed  with 
death,  I  besought  her  to  speak.  But 
she  was  dead.  Her  pure  soul  had 
gone  to  a  better  world  than  this,  and 
all  that  was  left  me  was  to  return 
her  body  to  the  earth.  1  buried  her 
there  by  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  and 
plunged  once  more  into  the  wilder 
ness  and  left  that  accursed  place 
where  I  had  known  more  than  the 
gladness  of  life  and  worse  than  the 
bitterness  of  death. 

"  I  became  what  I  now  am— a 
wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
one  with  no  joy  in  living,  a  saddened 
and  heart  broken  man,  lon^ng  for 
the  day  of  my  death.  Men  call 
me  crazy,  and  shun  me.  Sometimes 
she  comes  to  me,  she  my  loved  one. 
I  can  see  her  beautiful  eyes  beaming 
upon  me,  I  can  feel  the  sweep  of  her 
golden  hair  above  my  face.  Ah,  she 
comes  now  !  Do  you  not  see  ?  Is 
she  not  beautiful?  Oh,  queriday 
amanUy  darling,  come  nearer,  touch 
me,  speak  to  me  ! " 

The  man  fell  upon  his  face,  a 
white  froth  gathering  at  his  mouth, 
and  such  an  expression  in  his  eyes  as 
I  never  saw  before.  I  feared  that 
he  was  dying,  and  hurried  away  to 
find  help.  I  met  an  officer  of  the 
barracks,  and  brought  him  to  the 
spot.  He  looked  at  the  prostrate 
man,  and  then,  as  he  rolled  a  brown 
cigarette  between  his  fingers,  he  said: 

"  Do  not  fear,  senor.  He  will  re- 
cover soon.  It  is  only  Pablo  Garcia 
the  crazed  one,  and  he  is  often  thus.*' 
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By  Charlotte  M,  Conger. 

THE  diplomats  who  represent  the  of  wonder  and  delight  to  their  more 

Asiatic  nations  at  Washington  restrained  sisters  of  the  East,  who 

enter  into  the  social  life  of  the  cap-  revel  in  the  liberty  allowed  them 

ital  with   much    enthusiasm,    and  here.     "Oh!  I  have  such  a  good 

throw  open  their  legations  with  right  time  in  America,"  said  the  wife  of  a 

royal  hospitality.     Their  entertain-  former  minister.    "  I  fiirt  all  ze  time 

ments  arc  in  no  way  characteristic,  wiz  my  husband  and  he  court  me. 


THE   BRAZILIAN   LEGATION   AT  WASHINGTON. 


but  simply  the  balls,  dinners,  and 
teas  of  the  fashionable  set  the  world 
over.  Several  years  ago  the  Chinese 
minister  gave  a  banquet  to  about  a 
hundred  guests,  at  which  he  intro- 
duced many  native  dishes.  It  was  a 
magnificent  and  sumptuous  affair, 
but  the  experiment  has  never  been 
repeated. 

The  freedom — emancipation  is,  I 
believe,  the  foreign  word — of  Ameri- 
can women  is  a  never  ending  source 


We  have  no  flirting  or  courting  in 
my  country,  and  it  is  so  lovely  !  ** 

Because  of  their  adherence  to 
native  costumes,  the  Chinese  legation 
inspires  more  interest  than  any  other. 
It  would  seem  an  anachronism  that 
people  from  the  land  of  Confucius 
should  be  housed  in  a  mediaeval  castle. 
Such  is  not  exactly  the  case,  but  the 
house  on  Dupont  Circle,  known  as 
"  Castle  Stewart,"  which  they  rent 
from  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  has 
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something  of  the  appearance  of  the 
old  fortresses  that  top  the  hills  of  the 
Rhine.  From  the  windows  in  its 
tower  the  Mongolians  peer  down 
upon  our  Western  civilization  with 
cynical  eyes.  Several  contretemps, 
like  the  unreciprocated  passion  of 
one  of  the  secretaries,  a  noble  of 
high  degree,  for  an  American  girl, 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Chinese 
minister  to  allow  his  attach6s  fewer 
privileges,  and  they  have  in  conse- 
quence mingled  less  in  society  than 
formerly.  Mr.  Tsui's  predecessor, 
with  three  or  four  of  his  staff,  made 
the  round  of  visits  during  the  gay 
season,  and  never  seemed  to  tire  of 
watching  the  American  manner  of 
enjoyment.  It  was  not  an  infrequent 
thing  to  see  them  join  in  the  dancing, 


PAK  CHUNG  YANG,  THE  KOREAN  MINISTER. 
Prom  a  photograph  by  Brady,  Washington. 


their  robes  proving  a  serious  handi- 
cap. 

For  the  first  time  since  there  has 
been  a  Chinese  legation  in  America, 
the  minister  has  brought  his  wife  to 
Washington,  and  last  summer  a  baby- 
was  born  to  them  on  American  soil, 
but  under  the  Chinese  flag.  In  Janu- 
ary Mr.  Tsui  introduced  his  wife  to 
the  society  of  the  capital  at  a  grand 
ball  to  which  all  the  fashionables 
were  bid,  and  which  was  perhaps  the 
most  elaborate  affair  of  the  season. 
The  baby  was  en  nndence^  and  in  its 
quaint  oriental  robes  held  a  little 
court  in  one  corner  of  the  ball  room. 
Madame  Tsui  is  a  pretty,  bright  eyed 
little  Mongolian,  and  with  her  tiny 
feet  peeping  from  beneath  her  silken 
robes  is  a  source  of  never  ending  en- 
tertainment to  the  child- 
ren  in  the  park  where  she 
vBI  and  her  attendants  take 
theirexercise.  The  baby, 
whose  chubby  fists  and 
wandering  eyes  are  much 
like  those  of  an  Ameri- 
can little  one,  always  at- 
tracts a  curious  crowd. 

The  Japanese  display 
great  refinement  and  re- 
markable adaptability  to 
our  customs.  Their  le- 
gation on  N  Street  is 
a  large,  old  fashioned 
house,  conveniently  ar- 
ranged, with  a  conserva- 
tory on  one  side.  Its  in- 
terior is  not  at  all  char- 
acteristic, and  save  for 
the  presence  of  some 
Japanese  bric-a-brac  dif- 
fers in  no  way  from 
American  dwellings.  In 
the  tea  room  is  a  pecu- 
liarly shaped  musical  xvi- 
strument,a>&i7/i7,on  which 
Madame  Tateno,  the 
present  minister's  wife, 
plays  most  agreeably. 
The  music  is  weird  and 
sweet  and  resembles  that 
of  a  zither. 

Japan  has  been  repre- 
sented at  Washington  by 
some  of  her  ablest  states- 
men. Such,  for  example, 
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was  Mr.  Kuki,  a  man  who  has  occupied 
almost  every  position  in  the  gift  of 
his  government,  and  who,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  made  chief  com- 
missioner to  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion. His  successor,  Mr.  Mutsu, 
was  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
personalities  we  have  ever  enter- 
tained. Spare  and  thin,  with  a 
strongly  marked,   intellectual  face, 


and  deep  set,,  intelligent  eyes,  he 
would  be  selected  in  a  crowd  as  a 
man  of  unusual  attainments.  His 
youth  was  full  of  excitement  and 
adventure,  and  very  early  he  showed 
a  deep  interest  in  political  affairs. 
After  the  Satsuma  war  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  political  offenses.  Like 
a  true  economist  he  devoted  this 
time    of    enforced    leisure   to  the 


MR.  TSUI  KWO  YIN,  THE   CHINESE  MINISTER,  AND  HIS  STAFF. 
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mastery  of  the  English  language, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  liberated  went 
to  study  European  politics.  After 
his  return  Mr.  Mutsu  was  made  min- 
ister to  the  United  States,  where  he 


MR.  MUTSU,  THE  LATE  JAPANESE  MINISTER. 
From  a  photograph  by  Bell,  WaHliinRton. 


served  three  years.  He  is  now  min- 
ister of  commerce  and  agriculture  in 
Japan. 

The  present  minister,  Mr.  Gozo 
Tateno,  has  held  several  important 
posts  in  his  own  country,  though 
this  is  his  first  diplomatic  appoint- 
ment. He  was  educated  in  England, 
and  soon  after  his  return  to  Japan, 
while  still  a  young  man,  he  accepted 
a  high  position  in  the  imperial 
household.  From  there  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  governorship  of  Osaka, 
where  he  served  ten  years,  when  he 
became  a  Senator.  Just  a  year  ago 
he  received  his  appointment  to 
Washington.    Madame  Tateno  is  en- 


thusiastic over  life  in  America  and 
enjoys  the  social  functions,  never 
seeming  to  tire  of  the  balls,  teas,  and 
dinners  to  which  she  is  bid. 

Mr.  Shiro  Akabane,  counselor  of 
the  Japanese  legation,  was 
educated  in  this  country. 
In  1885  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  legation  here, 
and  served  three  years. 
After  his  return  home  he 
entered  the  foreign  office 
at  Tokio,  but  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  ministry  he 
was  again  transferred  to 
Washington.  His  friends 
think  that  he  will  one  day 
represent  his  country  in 
the  United  States  as  min- 
ister. He  has  married  an 
American,  a  charming  wo- 
man from  Baltimore,  who 
was  a  great  favorite  in  so- 
ciety at  Tokio  when  her 
husband  was  stationed 
there. 

The  Korean  minister  is 
at  present  absent,  and  Mr. 
Ye  Cha  Yan,  his  secretar\% 
is  charg6  d'affaires  ad  in- 
terim. The  legation  is  sit- 
uated on  Iowa  Circle,  in 
a  house  which  the  Korean 
government  bought  for 
$25,000,  and  is  the  center 
of  much  hospitality  Mrs. 
Ye,  the  wife  of  the  secre- 
tary, is  very  popular.  She 
is  a  most  agreeable  little 
woman  and  has  learned 
our  customs  with  surprising  quick- 
ness. The  Koreans,  like  the  Chinese^ 
retain  their  native  costumes,  which 
are  very  picturesque  and  vary  with 
the  rank  of  the  wearer.  The  Em- 
press of  Korea  is  reported  to  have 
decided  to  adopt  European  dress, 
and  Mrs.  Ye  is  impatiently  waiting 
for  authority  to  follow  her  example. 

The  United  States  is  to  Mexico 
her  most  important  post,  and  she 
has  long  been  represented  at  Wash- 
ington by  one  of  her  ablest  sons. 
Senor  Matias  Romero,  the  Mexican 
minister,  was  appointed  secretary  of 
legation  in  1859,  and  there  are  only 
two  men  now  in  public  life — Sen- 
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ators  Sherman  and  Morrill — whose 
service  at  the  capital  antedates  his. 
He  was  in  Washington  duringour  civil 
war,  and  many  of  the  heroes  of  those 
stirring  times  were  his  intimates. 
A  warm  friendship  existed  between 
Senor  Romero  and  Gene- 
ral Grant,  and  the  minister  _  

accompanied  the  ex  Presi-  \ 
dent  on  his  Mexican  tour. 
It  is  a  fact  not  exactly 
creditable   to  Americans  1 
that   when  financial  dis- 
aster came  and  left  the 
great  soldier  penniless  and  t 
without  resource,  it  was 
this  foreigner  who  first  ' 
offered  him  aid.  Senor 
Romero  has  a  way  of  not 
letting  his  left  hand  know 
what  his  right  hand  doeth, 
and  this  episode  would 
never  have  been  made  pub- 
lic had  not  General  Grant 
himself  published  it. 

Senor  Romero  has  the 
face  of  a  scholar,  a  finely 
shaped  head,  and  earnest, 
thoughtful  eyes.  His  man- 
ners are  graceful  and  con- 
siderate,and  he  is  a  charm- 
ing host.  When  not  serv- 
ing his  country  in  the  — — —  ^ 
United  States  he  has  oc-  y 
cupied  positions  of  honor 


at  home,  having  been  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  Postmaster 
General.  There  is  no  house  in 
Washington  better  arranged  for  en- 
tertaining than  the  Mexican  legation 
on  I  Street,  and  no  more  popular 


WIFE  OF  THE  KOREAN  CHARGl£  D'AFFAIRES. 
Fruin  R  pliotoirraph  by  Bell,  Washington. 
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hostess  than  Madame  Romero.  She 
is  an  American  by  birth,  with  brown 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  rare  charm  of 
manner.  Her  receptions  are  the 
most  brilliant  and  largely  attended 
of  any  at  the  capital. 

News  has  just  come  from  Mexico 
that  Senor  Romero  is  to  become 
minister  of  finance  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Diaz.  Washington  will 
sincerely  regret  his  departure  from 
the  legation  where  he  has  served  so 
long. 

The  republic  of  Brazil  is  repre- 
sented by  Senor  Salvador  de  Men- 
donca,  who  before  his  promotion  to 
his  present  post  was  for  years  consul 
general  in  New  York.  He  is  much 
interested  in  art,  has  great  artistic 
talent  himself,  and  owns  one  of  the 
best  collections  in  Washington.  He 
is  past  middle  age,  a  handsome  man 
of  genial  and  kindly  aspect.  He  has 
four  daughters,  and  a  son  who  is  one 


MR,  YE  CHA  YUN,  THE  KOREAN  CHARG^  D'AFFAIRES. 
From  a  pliotofcmph  by  Bell.  Waiihing'ton. 


of  the  secretaries  of  legation. 
Madame  Mendonca,  like  so  many  of 
the  wives  of  South  American  repre- 
sentatives, is  an  American,  a  New 
England  woman  of  education  and 
culture.  The  Brazilian  legation  is 
domiciled  in  a  roomy  house  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Senor  Vicente  G.  Quesada  suc- 
ceeded, as  minister  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  to  Mr.  Dominguez,  who 
was  promoted  to  the  post  at  Madrid 
and  subsequently  ordered  to  London. 
There  have  been  no  greater  favorites 
in  Washington  than  were  the  Do- 
minguez family.  Its  head  was 
cordial  and  genial  in  manner;  his 
wife  most  responsive  and  sympa- 
thetic ;  his  daughters  cultivated  and 
refined,  and  his  sons  fine  looking, 
debonair,  and  fond  of  the  gay 
world.  Fickle  society  still  holds 
them  in  warm  remembrance.  Senor 
Quesada's  insurmountable  difficulty 
is  the  English  language, 
which  he  finds  almost  im- 
possible to  master.  He  is 
Spanish  in  appearance, 
with  keen  brown  eyes  and 
eray  hair  ;  a  cautious  dip- 
lomat who  has  here  small 
opportunity  to  display  his 
powers. 

Perhaps  the  best  known 
of  the  South  American 
ministers  isSenorHurtado, 
of  Colombia.  He  is  past 
middle  life,  with  Spanish 
coloring  and  strongly 
marked  features  that  give 
an  interesting  delineation 
of  character.  The  Hur- 
tados  live  on  N  Street 
near  the  English  legation. 
Senor  Hurtado  is  devoted 
to  horses,  and  every  after- 
noon can  be  seen  riding 
or  driving  through  the 
fashionable  streets. 

Senor  Don  Horacio 
Guzman,  the  Nicaraguan 
minister,  is  another  for- 
eigner who  has  shown  his 
appreciation  of  our  coun- 
try by  marrying  here.  His 
wife  is  a  Philadelphian,  an 
attractive  blonde,  very  ac- 
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complished  and  fond  of  society,  where 
she  is  much  of  a*  favorite.  Senor 
Guzman  is  a  large,  fine  looking  man 
who  has  gained  a  reputation  by  his 
clever  sayings.  His  secretary  of 
legation  is  Senor  Don  Roman 
Mayorga,  a  young  Hispano-Ameri- 


The  new  minister  from  Hawaii, 
successor  to  Mr.  H.  A.  P.  Carter, 
recently  deceased,  is  a  man  well 
known  in  Washington,  where  he  was 
sent  as  special  envoy  some  years  ago. 
His  wife  is  a  woman  of  strong  char- 
acter and  fine  literary  tastes. 


THE  MEXICAN  LEGATION  AT  WASHINGTON. 


can  whose  portrait,  with  his  wife 
and  child,  appears  on  page  420. 

The  rapidity  with  which  our  differ- 
ence with  Chili  was  adjusted  after 
the  arrival  of  the  present  minister 
from  that  country,  Senor  Don  Pedro 
Montt,  the  brother  of  the  Chilian 
President,  argues  him  a  clever  diplo- 
matist. In  Washington  a  diplomat's 
talents  are  liable  to  stagnate,  so  few 
are  the  questions  of  importance,  re- 
quiring skill  and  delicate  treatment, 
that  arise  in  our  relations  with  other 
governments.  Senor  Montt  has  a 
serious,  earnest  face  and  bears  the 
stamp  of  a  man  of  ability.  He  and 
Mrs.  Montt  are  much  pleased  with 
Washington,  and  are  delighted  at 
the  satisfactory  ending:  of  the  recent 
imbroglio. 


The  secretaries  and  attach6s  of  the 
legations  play  quite  a  role  in  Wash- 
ington society,  to  which  they  are 
able  to  devote  much  attention,  as  the 
work  at  most  of  the  legations  is  not 
so  onerous  as  to  take  up  all  their 
time.  Among  them  are  some  notable 
and  clever  men,  but  the  faux  pas  of 
others  have  caused  much  merriment. 
One  of  them,  a  very  handsome  fel- 
low, more  remarkable  for  his  physique 
than  for  his  brain,  was  taught  by 
some  mischievous  girls  that  the 
proper  and  complimentary  thing  to 
say,  in  that  embarrassing  moment  of 
utter  silence  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
versation, was  "  Oh,  rats  !  "  With 
the  punctilious  regard  for  the  con- 
ventionalities possessed  by  most 
foreigners,  he  electrified  a  company 
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of  very  sober  and  earnest  people, 
over  whom  the  pall  of  silence  had 
fallen,  by  calling  out  "  Oh,  rats  !  " 
and  was  so  convinced  of  the  propriety 
of  saying  it  that  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore he  could  be  made  to  understand 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  joke. 

Another  unfortunate  secretary  was 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
English  language  by  a  wag  who 
taught  him  to  say  **  Pretty  eyes," 
with  a  tender  inflection,  to  every 
woman  to  whom  he  was  introduced. 
He  made  the  heart  of  many  vener- 
able spinsters  palpitate  with  emotion 
when  they  imagined  they  had  made 
an  impression,  and  it  was  only  after 
notes  were  compared  that  they  be- 


came indignant  at  the  revelation  of 
his  insincerity. 

One  of  Washington's  most  brilliant 
social  functions  is  the  reception  of 
the  diplomatic  corps  on  New  Year's 
Day  at  the  Executive  Mansion.  It  is 
conducted  with  much  dignity  and 
decorum,  and  there  is  an  absence  of 
the  hurry  and  crowding  that  detract 
in  a  marked  degree  from  most  official 
receptions.  The  diplomats,  gorgeous 
in  court  dress  and  glittering  with 
orders,  accompanied  by  the  ladies  of 
their  families  in  handsome  street 
gowns  and  gay  bonnets,  assemble 
shortly  before  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
Red  Room,  which  is  made  festive 
with  flowers  and  greenery.    It  is  a 
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unique  sight  to  democratic  eyes,  with 
the  resplendent  uniforms  of  the 
Europeans  and  the  handsome  gowns 
and  queer  head  coverings  of  the 
Orientals.  There  is  gossiping  and 
chatting  in  many  tongues  until  the 
doors  of  the  Blue  Room,  where  the 
reception  takes  place,  are  thrown 
open. 

The  receiving  party,  consisting  of 
the  President,  his  wife,  the  wife  of 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  ladies  of 
the  cabinet,  make  a  line  from  the 
door  of  the  Red  Room  to  the  door  of 
the  Green  Room.  The  space  behind 
them  is  bright  with  beautiful  women 


in  handsome  toilettes,  who  entertain 
the  callers  who  gather  there  after 
they  have  made  their  greetings.  The 
Vice  President  and  members  of  the 
cabinet  lend  their  presence  and 
make  a  brilliant  coterie.  The  diplo- 
matic corp$,  headed  by  its  dean  or 
senior  member,  who  is  followed  by 
the  other  ministers  according  to 
seniority  of  service,  files  past  the 
President  and  receiving  party,  each 
stopping  just  long  enough  to  offer 
felicitations  for  the  New  Year.  After 
this  formality  is  finished  a  few  mo- 
ments are  spent  in  the  Blue  Room, 
and  then  the  diplomats  adjourn  to 
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the  residence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  where,  according  to  a  long 
established  custom,  they  have  break- 
fast. 

Precedence,  as  at  the  capital  of 
every  republic,  gives  much  trouble 
to  those  in  charge  of  that  important 
question,  and  is  a  source  of  frequent 
chagrin  to  diplomatists,  who  are  re- 
sponsible not  only  for  their  personal 
dignity,  but  for  the  dignity  of  the 
country  they  represent.  Precedence 
in  Washington  goes  by  length  of 
service,  and  for  years  the  minister  of 
that  turbulent  little  country  of  Hayti 
was  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Baron  Fava, 


the  Italian  minister,  who  still  holds 
the  post  of  honor.  During  his  recent 
absence  from  America  it  fell  to  the 
minister  next  in  length  of  service, 
Mr.  Romero,  of  Mexico. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  very 
slight  sketches  that  Washington  is 
especially  happy  in  the  diplomats 
accredited  to  her.  Together  they 
form  a  most  congenial  family,  and 
many  warm  friendships  exist  between 
members  of  the  corps.  There  is  but 
little  gossip,  and  we  have  not  had  a 
real  scandal  since  the  Catacazy 
affair,  which  interrupted  the  re- 
lations between  our  government  and 
Russia. 
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By  Theodore  Schwartz. 


'X'HE  present  generation  knows 
Germany  as  an  empire  whose 
capital  is  Berlin,  and  whose  territory 
extends  from  France  on  the  west  to 
Russia  on  the  east.  The  last  genera- 
tion knew  the  word  only  as  a  histor- 
ical and  geographical  term,  which 
stretched  somewhat  vaguely  over 
thirty  nine  distinct,  independent, 
and  often  mutually  hostile  states. 
It  so  appeared  on  the  maps  over 
which  a  certain  German  school- 
boy, who  had  a  great  liking  for  ge- 
ography, used  to  pore  about  sixty 
five  years  ago.  In  all  probability  this 
youth,  whose  name  was  Otto  Ed- 
uard  Leopold  von  Bismarck,  never 
dreamed  that  he  was  destined  to  be 
the  chief  actor  in  the  drama  of  events 
that  made  Germany  a  nation  and 
gave  her  the  first  place  among  the 
great  military  powers  of  Europe. 

In  his  school  and  college  days,  and 
for  some  years  after  them,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  discern  in  Bis- 
marck the  promise  of  his  future  ca- 
reer. A  careless,  reckless  young  roy- 
sterer,  fonder  of  sport  than  of  books,  a 
champion  of  the  mensur  and  the 
kneipe,  he  seemed  destined  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  forefathers  and 
settle  down  to  the  uneventful  life  of 
the  German  country  squire.  Such 
might  have  been  his  lot,  had  not  the 
impaired  fortunes  of  his  father  led 
him  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Prus- 
sian government. 

Schonhausen,  the  family  estate  in 
Brandenburg,  had  belonged  to  a 
Bismarck  ever  since  1562,  when  the 
Elector  Johan  Georg  gave  it  to  an 
ancestor  of  the  great  chancelor,  who 
was  born  there  just  eleven  weeks  be- 
fore Napoleon's  overthrow  at  Water- 
loo by  the  united  arms  of  England 
and  Prussia.  His  boyhood,  divided 
between  Schonhausen  and  a  school 
in  Berlin,  was  that  of  any  other  young 


German  of  his  station.  At  seventeen 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Gottin- 
gen,  long  the  most  famous  seat  of 
learning  in  Germany,  but  then  fall- 
ing before  the  rivalry  of  Berlin. 

Of  Bismarck's  undergraduate  days 
many  characteristic  stories  are  told. 
He  joined  a  Verbindung^  or  student 
society — a  select  association  to  which 
none  was  admitted  whose  name 
lacked  the  magic  prefix  "von,"  and 
which  was  named  after  Kotzebue,  the 
dramatist  and  statesman  who  had  de- 
rided the  popular  demand  for  liberal 
institutions.  In  those  days,  as  now, 
radicalism  was  strong  among  Ger- 
man students,  and  one  of  their  favor- 
ite heroes  was  Kotzebue's  murderer, 
Karl  Sand.  There  was  at  Gottingen 
a  club  named  in  Sand's  honor.  Bit- 
ter was  the  enmity  between  this  and 
the  Kotzebue  corps,  and  frequent 
and  fierce  were  the  resultant  duels. 
Gottingen  tradition  relates  that  as 
a  swordsman  Bismarck  was  invinci- 
ble, fighting  twenty  one  battles  and 
receiving  but  a  single  scar — which  he 
still  bears  —  accidentally  inflicted 
either  by  the  breaking  of  his  adver- 
sary's schldger  or  by  the  failure  of  his 
second  to  parry  a  thrust  delivered 
after    the   call    to   cease  fighting. 

Bismarck's  combativeness  went  be- 
yond the  sanded  floor  of  the  dueling 
hall.  A  satiric  paper  called  Der 
Floh  (The  Flea),  published  in  Han- 
over, commented  sarcastically  on  the 
brutality  of  the  Gottingen  students' 
customs,  making  a  reference  which 
Bismarck  interpreted  as  personal. 
He  went  forthwith  to  Hanover, 
marched  into  the  office  of  Der  Floh^ 
and,  producing  a  copy  of  the  offend- 
ing article,  endeavored  to  compel 
the  editor  literally  to  swallow  his 
words.  A  scrimmage  ensued  which 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  university 
authorities,  and  Bismarck  was  sum- 
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moned  before  the  rector.  Instead  of 
a  submissive  acceptance  of  the  offi- 
cial reprimand,  the  daring  under- 
graduate launched  out  into  a  fiery 
speech  against  the  assailants  of  duel- 
ing, and  went  on  to  denounce  reform- 
ers and  innovators  in  general,  styling 
them  "  Frenchmen  in  disguise,"  and 
wishing  he  had  the  sword  of  Joshua 


history,  and  need  not  be  detailed 
here.  After  serving  as  ambassador 
at  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Paris 
successively,  he  became  Wilhelm  IPs 
prime  minister  in  1863.  The  king 
was  in  a  difficult  situation.  He  had 
resolved  upon  a  sweeping  reform  of 
the  Prussian  army,  but  the  Landtag 
had  refused  him  the  necessary  funds. 


BISMARCK'S  RESIDENCE  IN  BERLIN. 


to  exterminate  them.  "Well,  my 
young  friend,"  said  the  unwarlike 
rector,  "you  are  preparing  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  for  yourself.  Your 
opinions  are  those  of  a  bygone  age." 
**  Good  opinions,"returned  Bismarck, 
**  reflower  like  the  trees  after  winter." 

After  leaving  Gottingen,  and  serv- 
ing a  year  in  the  Prussian  army,  he 
settled  at  Kniephof,  on  his  father's 
Brandenburg  estate.  He  was  thirty 
two  years  old  when  his  political 
career  began,  in  1847,  with  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Prussian  Landtag.  There 
he  allied  himself  with  the  extremest 
opponents  of  democratic  ideas.  His 
first  set  speech  was  against  the  pro- 
position to  issue  an  amnesty  to  the 
revolutionists  of  1848.  His  strong 
conservatism  commended  him  to  the 
reigning  Hohenzollern,  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  IV,  who  gave  him  the  im- 
portant post  of  Prussian  representa- 
tive at  Frankfort. 

From  this  point  the  events  of  Bis- 
marck's public  life  are  writ  large  in 


Bismarck  defied  the  legislators,  re- 
sorted to  the  royal  prerogative  to 
establish  a  new  military  system,  and 
carried  on  the  government  in  the 
teeth  of  fierce  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion and  at  the  risk  of  popular  revol- 
ution. His  policy  was  magnificently 
vindicated  by  his  success  in  securing 
the  annexation  of  the  lesser  states  of 
North  Germany,  and  the  humiliation 
of  Austria  before  the  diplomacy  of 
Bismarck  and  the  strategy  of  Moltke. 

Still  greater  triumphs  were  in 
store  for  Bismarck  and  for  Prussia. 
The  great  military  power  he  had 
built  up  was  to  gain  the  hegemony 
not  only  of  Germany  but  of  conti- 
nental Europe.  Its  ancient  foe  was 
to  be  trodden  down  under  its  iron 
heel,  and  ample  vengeance  exacted 
for  Jena.  The  immediate  excuse  for 
the  decisive  struggle  was  a  petty  in- 
cident; the  real  cause  had  been  long 
at  work.  War  was  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  French  jealousy.  Napoleon, 
who  had  fancied  himself  the  arbiter 
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of  Europe,  could  not  tolerate  the 
growth  of  the  kingdom  beyond  the 
Rhine,  and  deliberately  provoked  the 
conflict  that  proved  his  ruin. 

In  the  little  park  beside  the  Kur- 
haus  at  Ems  a  small  stone  slab  in  the 


Babylon.  In  a  letter  written  to  him 
by  his  wife,  during  the  war,  is  this 
extraordinary  but  characteristic  sen- 
tence: "As  I  am  afraid  you  may  not 
be  able  to  buy  a  Bible  in  France,  I 
send  you  two  copies  of  the  scriptures. 


FRIEDKICHSRUH,  BISMARCK'S  PRESENT  HOME. 


graveled  path  marks  the  spot  where 
Benedetti,  sent  by  Napoleon  on  an 
errand  of  gratuitous  irritation,  met 
the  Prussian  king,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  July  13,  1870,  and  was  curtly 
dismissed  without  the  demanded 
pledge  that  Wilhelm  would  never  al- 
low his  kinsman,  Prince  Leopold  of 
Hohenzollern,  to  accept  the  crown  of 
Spain.  A  few  days  later  Bismarck, 
who  was  at  Varzin,  received  a  tele- 
gram which  told  him  that  war  had 
been  declared.  As  he  drove  post 
haste  to  the  railway  station  he  passed 
the  village  parson,  who  stood  in  the 
door  of  his  manse.  **I  said  nothing 
to  him,"  Bismarck  relates,  "  but 
just  made  a  sign  of  two  saber  cuts 
crosswise,  and  he  understood." 

To  the  chancelor  the  coming 
struggle  was  a  crusade,  a  holy  war. 
France  was  to  him  the  Beast  of  the 
Apocalypse  ;  Paris  he  identified  with 


and  have  marked  the  passages  in 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  which 
refer  to  France — also  the  psalm 
which  sa5^s,  *  The  unbeliever  shall  be 
rooted  out.' "  France  is  evidently 
excluded  from  the  pale  of  Bismarck- 
ian  charity. 

War  was  declared  in  the  middle  of 
July.  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and 
Baden,  according  to  the  treaties  ne- 
gotiated by  Bismarck  four  years  be- 
fore, instantly  rallied  to  the  side  of 
Prussia,  and  six  weeks  later  the 
hosts  of  united  Germany  inflicted 
upon  France  what  was  perhaps  the 
most  crushing  disaster  of  military 
annals.  History  has  few  more  strik- 
ing crises  than  the  surrender  at 
Sedan.  All  the  chief  actors  of  the 
war  drama  were  present — Napoleon 
at  the  head  of  his  outgeneraled  and 
defeated  army ;  Wilhelm,  Moltke, 
and  Bismarck  with   the  victorious 
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Germans,  whose  lines 
held  theenemy  hemmed 
in  and  helpless.  After 
a  day  of  terrible 
slaughter,  the  Prussian 
king  had  received  the 
French  emperor's  brief 
note: 

Sire  my  Brother — Not 
having  been  able  to  die  in 
the  midst  of  my  troops,  it 
only  remains  for  me  to 
place  my  sword  in  the 
hands  ot  your  Majesty — 
I  am  your  Majesty's  good 
brother. 

Napoleon. 

Early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  (Septem- 
ber 2,  1870)  occurred 
the  incident  that  forms 
the  theme  of  Werner's 
canvas,  engraved  on 
page  423.  Archibald 
Forbes,  the  famous  war 
correspondent,  thus  de- 
scribes it :  "A  carriage 
containing  four  French 
officers  drove  out  from 
Sedan  and  came  into 
the  German  lines.  The 
carriage  was  accom- 
panied by  three  officers 
on  horseback,  but  had 
no  other  escort.  When 
it  got  among  the  Ger- 
mans, one  of  the  oc- 
cupants put  out  his 
head  and  asked  them 
in  their  own  language, 
where  was  Count  Bis- 
marck ?    He  must  see  him  at  once. 

"That  short  drive  was  to  be  a 
great  historical  event.  Count  Bis- 
marck might  live  all  the  years  that  a 
courteous  Arab  would  wish  him,  and 
never  have  such  another  visitor  in 
the  early  morning." 

For  one  of  the  four  occupants  of 
the  carriage  was  Napoleon.  Bis- 
marck, who  had  passed  the  night  in 
the  house  of  a  doctor  at  Donchery, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  battlefield, 
rode  out  along  the  Sedan  road  and 
met  the  imperial  captive  just  outside 
the  village.  Both  alighted.  Chairs 
were  set  for  them  in  the  garden  of  a 
near  by  cottage,  "  and  there  they  sat 


LEAVING  THE  EMPEROR'S  PALACE  AFTER  HIS 
RESIGNATION. 

talking  for  a  couple  of  hours.  The 
emperor  wore  the  undress  uniform  of 
a  general,  with  but  one  decoration  on 
his  breast,  and  with  the  usual  kepi  of 
the  French  service.  Count  Bismarck 
was  in  his  white  cuirassier  uniform 
undress,  with  a  flat  cap  and  long 
boots." 

Another  triumphant  moment  of 
Bismarck's  career  is  the  subject  of 
Wagner's  picture,  reproduced  on 
page  426.  Beleaguered  Paris  has 
been  reduced  to  the  verge  of  sur- 
render, and  Thiers  and  Jules  Favre 
have  come  to  the  German  headquar- 
ters at  Versailles  to  sue  for  terms  of 
peace.    On  the  table  is  a  map  of 
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France,  Bismarck,  stern  and  erect, 
refuses  to  evacuate  the  conquered 
territory  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
The  emotional  Favre  was  a  man 
whom  he  despised.  For  Thiers's 
sturdy  patriotism  in  a  time  of  na- 
tional disaster,  pn  the  other  hand,  he 
had  a  sincere  respect,  and  it  was  as 
a  personal  concession  to  the  first 
president  of  the  new  French  republic 
that  he  consented  to  the  retention  of 
Belfort  by  France. 

A  very  different  scene  is  that  pic- 
tured on  page  425 — the  March  day,  a 
little  more  than  two  years  ago,  when 
the  dismissed  chancelor  said  farewell 
to  the  young  emperor  and  left  Berlin 
and  official  life  for  the  quiet  retire- 
ment of  Friedrichsruh. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  Bis- 
marck should  have  received  extrava- 
gant praise  from  enthusiastic  admir- 
ers of  his  great  achievements,  and 
unmerited  blame  from  the  enemies 
he  made  in  his  career  of  sturm  und 
drang.  It  is,  moreover,  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  these  latter  should  have 
spoken  more  freely  and  more  bitterly 
since  his  fall  from  his  place  of  official 
authority.  Against  these  attacks 
may  be  set  the  verdict  of  John  Loth- 
rop  Motley,  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately, and  who  should  certainly  be 
an  impartial  critic.  "He  is  so  en- 
tirely simple,"  said  the  American 
historian  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  "  so 
full  of  laissez  aller^  that  one  is  obliged 
to  be  saying  to  one's  self  all  the  time, 
*This  is  the  great  Bismarck,  the 
greatest  living  man,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  historical  characters  that 
ever  lived.*  "  "  He  is/*  wrote  Mot- 
ley in  another  letter,  "  the  least  of  a 
poseur  of  any  man  I  ever  saw." 

Such  a  description  may  hardly 
seem  to  fit  the  most  successful  dip- 
lomat of  the  age,  and  yet  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  of  its  truth.  Of 
Bismarck's  character,  the  most  sal- 
ient quality  is  unquestionably  his 
forcefulness  ;  the  next,  his  sincerity. 
His  victories  have  beeu  won  by  his 
wonderful  foresight,  his  matchless 
political  sagacity,  his  strength,  of 
purpose,  his  perseverance,  his  reli- 
ance upon  himself  and  his  country. 
He  struck  from  the  shoulder ;  he 


never  stabbed  an  enemy  in  the  back. 
He  has  been  arrogant,  imperious, 
even  vindictive,  but  never  tricky  or 
treacherous.  He  has  subsidized 
newspapers  from  his  secret  service 
fund,  but  while  he  inspired  their  po- 
litical utterances,  he  never  descended 
to  "mud  throwing."  "He  is  no 
journalist,"  declared  an  unscrupulous 
editor  who  unsuccessfully  endeav- 
ored to  secure  his  consent  to  a  per- 
sonal attack  on  an  opponent ;  "  he 
doesn't  understand  the  fine  points  of 
maliciousness." 

His  deep  religious  feeling  is  as 
much  a  part  of  Bismarck's  person- 
ality as  it  is  of  Gladstone's,  and  it 
would  be  equally  impertinent  to  ac- 
cuse either  man  of  cant.  "  If  I  were 
not  a  Christian,"  he  once  declared, 
"  I  should  not  remain  at  my  post.  It 
can  yield  me  nothing  more  in  the 
way  of  honors.  The  exercise  of 
power  is  no  longer  a  pleasure  but  a 
toil.  If  I  were  ambitious  of  popu- 
larity I  could  get  it  by  retiring.  But 
it  is  because  I  believe  in  a  divine  dis- 
pensation which  has  marked  out 
Germany  for  great  destinies  that  I 
remain  at  my  post.  If  I  am  stricken 
down  and  rendered  incapable  of 
work,  then  I  shall  know  that  my 
time  of  rest  has  come ;  but  not  till 
then."  The  possibility  of  a  dis- 
missal from  office  was  a  contingency 
he  did  not  contemplate. 

In  his  domestic  relations  as  hus- 
band and  father  Bismarck's  life  has 
admittedly  been  exemplary.  The 
tenants  of  his  country  estates  respect 
him  as  a  kindly  and  generous  land- 
lord. His  official  inferiors  have  pro- 
bably at  times  found  him  less  suave. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  one  who 
knew  Bismarck  well  that  he  never 
used  an  unkind  word  to  a  subordi- 
nate who  was  doing  his  best.  An- 
other declares  that  he  once  saw  an 
official  of  considerable  rank  issue 
from  the  chancelor's  presence  bear- 
ing plain  evidence  that  an  ink  bottle 
had  been  hurled  at  him. 

A  rugged  Ironsides,  mentally  and 
physically,  is  this  "  grand  old  man  " 
who,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  has  set 
Germany  in  the  political  saddle  and 
taught  her  to  ride. 
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FAMOUS  ARTISTS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 


VII — Jean  Leon  Gerome. 
By  C.  Stuart  Johnson, 


PORTY  five  years  ago  the  artistic 
^  world  of  Paris,  before  which 
Meissonier,  Bouguereau,and  Cabanel 
had  just  made  their  debut,  hailed 
in  Jean  Leon  Gerome  another  new 
painter  of  rare  promise.  It  was  in 
the  Salon  of  1847  that  his  earliest 
exhibited  canvas,  the  "  Cock  Fight,*' 
attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
critics.  "  Let  us  mark  this  happy 
year  with  white,"  declared  Theophile 
Gautier,  "  for  a  painter  is  born  to  us. 
His  name  is  Gerome — I  tell  it  to  you 
today,  and  predict  that  tomorrow  it 
will  be  famous." 

The  subject  of  a  prophecy  de- 
stined to  be  so  amply  verified  had 
scarcely  completed  his  twenty  third 
year.  Not  long  before  he  had  com- 
peted for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  and 
had  failed.  He  had  felt  little  confi- 
dence in  the  merit  of  his  Salon  pic- 
ture. Its  figures,  he  thought,  were 
flat  and  weak,  and  he  would  not  have 
submitted  it  to  the  jury  had  it  not 
been  for  the  encouragement  given  by 
Delaroche,  his  artistic  mentor.  "  Ex- 
hibit it,"  said  the  elder  painter.  "  It 
has  a  style — an  originality."  It  was 
above  all  else  his  originality  that 
won  Gerome's  reputation,  and  that 
marked  him  as  a  leader  of  the  new 
school  of  French  art  that  was  then 
arising. 

Gerome  had  come  to  Paris  from 
Vesoul,  the  chief  town  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Haute  Sadne,  not  far 
from  Belfort  and  the  Alsatian 
frontier.  There  he  was  born  on  the 
nth  of  May,  1824,  and  there  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent. 
As  a  schoolboy  he  showed  a  preco- 
cious talent  for  drawing.  His  bent 
in  that  direction  was  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  not  a  few  artistic  aspirants. 


opposed  by  parental  influence ;  in- 
deed his  father  encouraged  it,  and 
gave  him  a  box  of  colors  and  a 
picture  by  a  good  painter  to  serve  as 
a  model.  A  copy  that  young  Gerome 
made  from  this  original  was  seen  by 
a  Parisian  gentleman  who  chanced 
to  be  in  Vesoul,  and  who  had  the 
judgment  to  discern  the  boy's  artistic 
promise.  He  insisted  that  Gerome 
should  be  sent  to  study  in  one  of  the 
ateliers  of  the  French  capital,  and 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Paul  Delaroche,  who  ranked  among 
the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  day. 

With  this  letter,  and  with  twelve 
hundred  francs  contributed  by  his 
father,  the  young  artist  set  out  for 
Paris.  Delaroche  gladly  accepted 
him  as  a  pupil,  and  the  next  three 
years  were  years  of  close  study  and 
earnest  self  improvement.  Gerome 
was  the  most  industrious  member  of 
a  company  of  students  that  included 
several  names  since  more  or  less 
known  to  fame — Damery,  Picou, 
Gobert,  and  Hamon. 

Gerome  was  in  his  nineteenth  year 
when  Delaroche,  who  had  planned  a 
journey  to  Italy,  suddenly  closed  his 
studio  and  recommended  his  pupils 
to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  Drol- 
ling. Instead  of  adopting  the  sug- 
gestion, Gerome  declared  that  he 
would  rather  be  allowed  to  accom- 
pany his  old  instructor.  Delaroche 
granted  him  permission,  and  his 
studies  were  continued  at  Rome. 
Italy's  wealth  of  art  treasures  was  an 
inspiration  lo  him,  and  he  worked 
harder  than  ever. 

Returning  to  Paris,  he  was  for  a 
time  with  Gleyre,  the  Franco  Swiss 
genre  painter,  and  then  went  back 
to  Delaroche,  whose  pupil  he  still 
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was  when  he  painted  the  "  Cock 
Fight,"  already  mentioned  as  his 
first  success.  In  the  Salon  of  1847 
Couture  and  Delacroix,  then  at  the 
height  of  their  fame,  won  the  two 
most  conspicuous  triumphs,  the 
former  receiving  the  gold  medal  for 
his  "  Romans  of  the  Decadence." 
Gerome's  canvas  received  the  third 
medal,  and  was  purchased  by  the 
government  for  the  Luxembourg 
gallery,  where  it  now  hangs.  It  is  a 
simple  composition  of  two  life  sized 
Greek  figures,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who 
are  inciting  a  pair  of  game  cocks  to 
fight.  In  the  background  is  a  glimpse 
of  the  blue  iEgaean. 

The  life  and  legends  of  ancient 
Greece  possessed  a  strong  attraction 
for  Gerome.  They  furnished  the 
themes  of  nearly  all  his  early 
pictures,  and  in  his  later  work  he  has 
often  returned  to  them.  In  1848  he 
painted  an  Anacreon,  Bacchus,  and 
Cupid,"  and  in  1850  another  "Bacchus 
and  Cupid,"  which  are  now  in  the 
Museums  of  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux 
respectively.  These  were  followed 
by  a  "  Greek  Interior  "  and  a  "  View 
of  Paestum."  "Gerome,"  said  Ed- 
mund About,  **  is  a  Greek  from  the 
beginning,  because  he  is  simple." 
Roman  subjects,  too,  he  treated  with 
almost  equal  sympathy.  "The 
Augustan  Age,"  painted  in  1854,  he 
sold  to  the  government  for  the 
Amiens  Museum,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds in  his  pocket  he  started  for  the 
East — a  field  rich  in  new  material 
for  his  brush. 

"  Some  Bohemian,"  he  once  said, 
"  must  have  been  one  of  my  ances- 
tors, for  I  have  always  had  a  nomadic 
instinct  and  the  bump  of  locomotion." 
Five  friends  of  similar  tastes  were 
the  companions  of  his  journeys  in 
1854  and  the  following  year.  They 
had  more  artistic  enthusiasm  than 
ready  money,  and  traveled  on  an  in- 
expensive scale.  At  Damietta  they 
hired  a  boat,  and  for  four  months 
sailed  or  drifted  up  and  down  the 
Nile  between  Philae  and  the  Med- 
iterranean, painting,  fishing,  and 
hunting.  Then  they  settled  down  at 
Cairo,  in  a  house  in  the  native  city 
rented  from  Soliman  Pasha,  who  ex- 


tended many  courtesies  to  the  foreign 
artists — visitors  far  less  frequently 
seen  in  Egypt  at  that  time  than  now. 

"  Egyptian  Soldiers  in  the  Desert," 
"  Memnon  and  Sesostris,"  and 
"Camels  at  a  Watering  Place," 
Gerome's  canvases  of  1857,  were 
among  the  results  of  his  wanderings 
in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  So,  too, 
are  many  later  pictures — "The 
Prisoner,"  painted  in  1863,  now  in 
the  Nantes  Museum ;  "  A  Cairo 
Peddler,"  and  "The  Promenade  of 
the  Harem"  (1869);  "Napoleon  in 
Egypt,"  which  belongs  to  a  private 
gallery  in  New  York;  "The  Pasha's 
Couriers,"  recently  bequeathed  to 
the  Lenox  Library  by  the  late  Mrs. 
R.  L.  Stuart ;  "  Prayer  in  a  Mosque," 
now  in  the  Catharine  Lorillard  Wolfe 
collection  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art;  and  "The  Muezzin," 
also  owned  in  New  York.  This  last, 
of  which  an  engraving  appears  on 
page  437,  shows  a  crier  who  stands 
on  the  minaret  of  a  Cairo  mosque  to 
announce  the  hour  of  prayer  with  the 
call  "Allah  is  great!  There  is  no 
god  but  Allah  !  " 

"  Cleopatra  and  Caesar,"  painted 
in  1866,  and  reproduced  on  page  434, 
is  a*  study  from  Egyptian  history. 
The  scene  is  the  palace  of  the 
Ptolemies  in  Alexandria.  Cleopatra, 
determined  to  create  a  striking  im- 
pression on  the  great  Roman  con- 
queror, has  had  herself  wrapped  in 
an  embroidered  covering  and  carried 
into  the  palace  as  a  bale  of  cloth  that 
is  to  be  presented  to  Caesar.  Ar- 
rived in  the  chamber  where  he  sits 
writing  with  his  secretaries,  her 
native  attendant,  Apollodorus,  flings 
aside  the  cloth  and  reveals  the  young 
queen.  In  the  original,  which  is 
owned  by  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  the  figures 
are  half  life  size. 

In  1859  was  painted  the  well  known 
"  Gladiators  Saluting  Caesar,"  o  r 
"  Morituri  Te  Salutant/'  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  in  the  words  of 
the  combatants*  greeting  to  the  em- 
peror— "  Men  about  to  die  salute 
thee!  "  The  tragedies  of  the  Roman 
amphitheater  gave  the  subjects  of 
two  other  striking  canvases — "Pollice 
Verso"  and  "The  Christian  Mar- 
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tyrs."  The  latter  was  painted  for 
Mr.  W.  T.  Walters  of  Baltimore  in 
1883,  and  is  familiar  in  the  many 
photographs  and  engravings  made 
from  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
thrice  repainted  before  the  mas- 
ter was  satisfied  with  his  work.  "  I 
consider  this  one  of  my  most  studied 
pictures,"  said  Gerome  in  a  letter  on 
the  subject,  "  the  one  upon  which  I 
have  taken  the  greatest  pains."  In 
the  foreground  the  lions,  released 
from  the  dark  dens  below  the  arena, 
halt  for  an  instant,  dazed  by  the 
bright  sunlight,  before  springing  on 
their  defenseless  victims — a  band  of 
Christians,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, rageed  and  emaciated  by  the 
horrors  of  the  Roman  dungeons,  and 
now  kneeling  with  unshaken  faith 
for  their  last  prayer  on  earth.  **  In 
the  middle  distance,"  to  quote  again 
from  Gerome's  description,  "  I  have 
placed  those  destined  to  be  burned 
alive.  They  were  usually  tied  upon 
crosses  and  smeared  with  pitch  to 
feed  the  flames.  Alluding  to  this, 
Tacitus  says :  *  These  Christians 
should  certainly  be  put  to  death, 
but  wherefore  smear  them  with  pitch 
and  burn  them  like  torches?'  His 
sympathy  went  no  further."  -The 
ghastly  row  of  burning  martyrs  is  a 
striking  feature  of  Gerome's  canvas. 

In  "  Pollice  Verso  " — also  known 
as  "  The  Gladiators  " — the  successful 
combatant  in  a  duel  of  the  arena 
stands  over  his  prostrate  adversary, 
who  stretches  his  hand,  in  an  appeal 
for  mercy,  toward  the  Vestal  virgins 
in  the  seats  above  him.  These  white 
robed  priestesses,  eager  spectators  of 
the  bloody  amusements  of  the  Coli- 
seum, give  in  answer,  with  thumb 
turned  downward  {pollice  verso) ^  the 
signal  for  death. 

Another  scene  from  a  Roman 
amphitheater  is  "The  Circus  Maxi- 
mus,"  reproduced  on  page  435.  A 
chariot  race  is  shown,  at  the  moment 
when  the  competing  quadriga  are 
turning  the  meta^  or  goal.  Behind 
the  pillars  of  the  meta  is  an  obelisk 
that  now  stands  in  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo.  On  the  left,  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  Circus,  rises  the  palace 
of  the  Caesars.    Both  this  canvas 


and  "  Pollice  Verso  "  were  purchased 
from  the  painter  by  the  late  A.  T. 
Stewart. 

Of  "  The  Duel  after  the  Masque- 
rade," which  is  owned  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ters, Gerome  afterwards  painted  a 
slightly  altered  replica  for  the  Due 
d'Aumale.  Unlike  most  of  his  im- 
portant works,  it  is  a  small  canvas- 
fifteen  inches  by  twenty  one.  The 
time  of  its  action  is  a  winter  dawn  ; 
the  scene,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
with  naked  trees  and  snow  covered 
ground.  Two  masqueraders  have 
quarreled,  and  without  waiting  to 
change  their  costumes  have  come  to 
the  Bois  to  settle  their  dispute  ac- 
cording to  "  the  code."  One  of  them, 
dressed  in  the  clown-like  garb  of 
Pierrot,  has  fallen  back  with  a  mor- 
tal wound.  He  is  supported  by  his 
second,  attired  as  the  Due  de  Guise, 
while  a  Venetian  noble  and  a  black 
domino  have  sprung  to  his  side  to 
succor  the  dying  man.  The  fight 
has  evidently  been  a  desperate  one. 
On  the  ground  lie  feathers  that 
Pierrot's  sword  has  cut  from  the 
headdress  of  his  antagonist,  an 
Indian  brave ;  and  the  victor,  who 
limps  ofit  toward  the  carriages,  as- 
sisted by  his  second,  costumed  as 
Harlequin,  has  not  come  off  un- 
scathed. 

To  the  exhibition  held  at  Vienna 
in  1873  Gerome  sent  no  less  than 
eight  canvases,  of  which  "Pollice 
Verso  "  was  one.  In  the  Salon  of 
the  following  year  he  scored  one  of 
his  most  signal  successes,  winning 
the  grand  medal  of  honor — though 
this  was  not  the  only  time  he 
has  received  that  distinction.  His 
exhibit  included  three  pictures,  all 
of  them  studies  of  historical  themes 
— '*  Moli^re  and  Corneille  Collabo- 
rating"; "Rex  Tibicen"  ("The 
Royal  Flute  Player"),  which  shows 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  at  a 
moment  when,  laying  aside  the  cares 
of  state  and  war,  he  is  playing  his 
flute  among  his  books  and  his  dogs 
at  Sans  Souci ;  and  "  L'Eminence 
Grise."  The  "gray  eminence"  is 
the  Father  Joseph  who  figures  in 
Bulwer's  "  Richelieu,"  the  great  Car- 
dinal's dme  damn/e^  before  whom,  in 
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Geronie's  canvas,  bows  a  group  of 
obsequious  courtiers. 

In  "  L'Eminence  Grise  **  we  have 
another  of  Gerome's  works  owned  in 
America.  No  foreign  painter,  prob- 
ably, is  so  well  represented  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Fully  half  of  his  most 
important  pictures  are  here — three 
or  four  in  our  public  galleries,  the 
rest  in  the  private  collections  of  the 
fortunates  whose  wealth  presses  into 
their  service  the  brushes  of  the  mas- 
ters of  art.  A  catalogue  of  the  pos- 
sessors of  Gerome's  canvases  would 
be  a  partial  list  of  the  millionaire 
families  of  America.  It  would  show 
such  names  as  Vanderbilt,  Astor, 
Drexel,  Stanford,  Crocker,  Mills, 
Huntington, Hoey,  Walters,  Kennedy, 
Stebbins  and  Jesup. 

Among  the  most  notable  of  the 
pictures  thus  owned,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  is  "The  Death 
of  Caesar" — the  scene  in  the  Roman 


senate  on  the  memorable  Ides  of 
March,  in  the  year  44  b.  c,  when  the 
great  dictator  fell,  pierced  with 
twenty  three  wounds,  at  the  foot  of 
the  statue  of  the  regicide  Brutus, 
namesake  and  ancestor  of  the  leader 
of  the  successful  plot  against  Caesar's 
life.  Another  is  "  Moliere  Break- 
fasting with  Louis  XIV."  The  storj' 
goes  that  some  of  the  Grand  Mon- 
arque's  courtiers  had  refused  to  dine 
with  Moliere,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
tapestry  dealer.  To  rebuke  them, 
the  king  invited  the  dramatist  to  the 
royal  breakfast  table,  and  received 
him  there  with  marked  courtesy. 
Yet  others  are  "  The  Dance  of  the 
Almeh,"  a  scene  in  a  Cairo  tavern ; 
"  The  Sword  Dance,"  one  of  the 
gems  of  the  Vanderbilt  gallery-; 
"Dante  at  Ravenna,"  and  "A  Wo- 
man of  Syria."  In  the  late  William 
Astor's  collection,  bequeathed  to  his 
son,  and  to  become  public  property 
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"CLEOPATRA  AND  C^.SAR." 


only  in  case  of  the  lack  of  a  male 
heir  of  the  Astor  line,  there  is  one 
Gerome — "  After  the  Bath,"  a  can- 
vas of  scarcely  first  rate  importance. 

Gerome  is  one  of  the  most  versatile 
of  artists.  It  would  indeed  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  another  who  has  com- 
passed so  wide  a  range  of  work,  and 
of  whom  it  might  so  truly  be  said,  in 
the  words  of  Johnson's  epitaph  on 
Goldsmith,  **  he  touched  nothing  that 
he  did  not  adorn."  The  favorite 
fields  of  his  brush  have  been  the  life 
of  the  Orient,  and  the  legends  or 
history  of  ancient  A^thens  and  of 
Rome  under  the  Caesars.  But  he  is 
almost  equally  at  home  in  every 
branch  of  historical  an(j  genre  work. 
He  paints  animals  with  the  skill  of  a 
specialist  in  that  particular  line.  He 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  mural  paint- 


ing, a  fine  example  being  "The 
Plague  at  Marseilles,*'  in  St.  S6verin, 
which  he  executed  for  the  municipal- 
ity of  Paris.  And  besides  winning 
fame  with  the  brush,  he  has  in  recent 
years  given  much  of  his  time  to  work 
with  the  chisel. 

In  1878  he  won  not  only  a  first 
medal  for  painting,  but  also  a  similar 
prize  for  a  sculptured  group,  "The 
Gladiators,"  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
exposition  of  that  year.  His  seated 
figure  of  "  Tanagra,"  now  in  the 
Luxembourg,  is  a  remarkably  suc- 
cessful experiment  in  the  revival  of 
an  ancient  art — the  colored  statuary 
of  the  Greeks.  As  an  instance  of 
Gerome's  laborious  attention  to  tech- 
nical details,  it  may  be  stated  that 
for  two  years  he  had  agents  search- 
ing among  the  quarries  of  the  Apen- 
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nines  for  a  marble  that  would  "  take  '* 
the  pigment  satisfactorily.  He  is,  or 
recently  was,  engaged  upon  a  piece 
of  chryselephantine,  or  ivory  and 
gold  sculpture. 

Gerome  became  a  member  of  the 


with  his  face  to  the  ground,  his 
friends  advised  him  not  to  exhibit 
the  canvas.  He  disregarded  the 
warning.  The  picture  was  placed  on 
view,  and  Ney's  son,  the  Prince  of 
Moscow,  sent  Gerome  a  challenge. 


"  THE  DUEL  AFTER  THE  MASQUERADE." 


Institut  Fran^ais  in  1865,  and  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts 
in  1863.  Few  artists  have  won  more 
marks  of  distinction,  or  received  more 
expressions  of  admiration  from  their 
contemporaries.  These  have  come 
to  him  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
never  deviated  an  inch  from  his 
chosen  path  to  catch  the  applause  of 
the  public  or  the  favor  of  the  critics. 
In  these  days,  when  the  power  of 
judicious  advertising  is  no  less  felt 
in  the  world  of  art  than  elsewhere, 
Gerome  has  always  refused  to  "hire 
a  claque,"  as  he  has  himself  expres- 
sed it.  Opposition  is  a  thing  he  has 
never  feared.  When  he  painted  "  The 
Death  of  Ney,"  showing  the  great 
soldier,  whom  Louis  XVHI  ordered 
to  be  shot  as  a  traitor,  lying  dead, 


The  artist  refused  to  fight.  "  I  am  a 
painter,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  as 
much  right  to  write  histor}'  with  my 
brush  as  authors  with  their  pen." 

Gerome's  fondness  for  travel,  al- 
ready mentioned,  has  continued 
throughout  his  life,  and  he  has  al- 
ways been  more  or  less  of  a  bird  of 
passage.  His  headquarters  are  on  the 
Boulevard  de  Clichy,  where  on  the 
highest  floor  of  his  house  he  has  a  large 
studio, full  of  bronzes  and  bric-a-brac, 
unfinished  paintings,  and  curiosities 
gathered  from  foreign  lands.  He  is 
fond  of  horses  and  dogs,  and  almost 
every  afternoon,  when  in  Paris,  he  is 
to  be  seen  on  horseback  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  looking,  as  Henry 
Bacon  remarks,  like  a  retired  cavalry 
officer. 
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**THE  MUEZZIN." 


Many  Americans  have  been  among 
the  pupils  of  Gerome  —  notably 
Edwin  H.  Blashfield  and  Frederick 
Bridgman.  Another  American  art- 
ist, Will  H.  Low,  says  of  him:  "  His 
presence,  alert,  erect,  and  keen,  is 
that  of  a  soldier,  and  amid  his  col- 
leagues of  the  6cole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
clad  in  their  uniform  of  dark  green, 
embroidered  with  silver  palms,  he 
appears  a  veteran  surrounded  by 
conscripts.    His  art  is  tinctured  with 


the  like  qualities,  and  against  the  in- 
vading armies  of  modern  realism  he 
has  stood,  valiant  soldier,  firmly  at 
his  post." 

In  his  views  of  art  Gerome,  him- 
self originally  an  innovator,  is  a  con- 
servative, a  classicist,  but  by  no 
means  an  indiscriminating  opponent 
of  latter  day  ideas.  Of  the  fin  de  sihle 
experiments  of  his  younger  contem- 
poraries he  has  said,  "  I  observe  with 
interest  all  these  different  manifesta- 
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tions,  because,  on  the  whole,  move- 
ment is  life."  But  he  adds,  "  never- 
theless, I  avow,  it  seems  to  me  we 
are  a  little  too  near  the  earth.  In  an 
exhibition  of  two  thousand  pictures 
you  may  see  many  canvases  well 
painted  and  of  a  truthful  and  strik- 
ing appearance,  but  you  may  deem 
yourself  fortunate  if  you  run  across 
two  or  three  works  that  appeal  to 
your  heart  and  soul.  Too  many 
painters  have  abandoned  themselves 
to  realism,  to  commonplace  and  un- 
intelligent realism ;  this  has  killed 
the  spirit,  and  poetry  has  fled  to  the 
heavens." 

In  a  letter  to  an  English  friend,  he 
speaks  of  his  method  of  teaching. 
"It  is  very  simple,"  he  says,  "but 
this  simplicity  is  the  result  of  long 
experience.  The  problem  is  to  lead 
young  artists  into  a  straight  path  ; 
to  habituate  them  to  love  the  truth 
of  nature,  and  to  regard  it  with  an 
eye  at  once  intelligent,  delicate,  and 
firm,  being  mindful  also  of  the  plas- 


tic side.  Some  know  how  to  copy  a 
thing,  and  will  reproduce  it  almost 
exactly.  Others  put  into  it  poetry, 
charm,  power,  and  make  of  it  a  work 
of  art.  The  first  are  workmen,  the 
second  are  artists.  A  great  gulf 
separates  the  mason  from  the  archi- 
tect ! "  In  the  same  letter  he  alludes 
to  the  too  prevalent  "  contempt  for 
those  who  seek  to  elevate  themselves, 
to  move  the  spectator,  to  have  some 
imagination ;  for  those  who  are  not 
fettered  to  the  earth,  dabbling  in  the 
mud  of  realism.  It  is  so  much 
easier,"  he  tocs  on,  "  to  paint  three 
fried  eggs  than  to  execute  the  ceiling 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel!  But  all  this 
will  pass  like  a  shadowy  phantom, 
and  it  need  not  make  us  uneasy." 

It  is  safe  to  add  that  when  such 
passing  controversies  as  the  con- 
temporary clash  of  classicism  and 
realism  shall  have  been  forgotten, 
Gerome  will  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  great  names  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury art. 


HYACINTHS. 

Hyacinths,  tenderly  sweet, 

Is  it  life  that  you  ask  in  your  prayer  ? 
Ah !  I  would  die  at  her  feet 

If  I  could  be  one  of  you,  there — 

There  on  her  billowy  breast, 
So  near  to  her  innocent  heart 

That  its  beating  would  lull  me  to  rest 
And  to  dream  I  should  never  depart. 

Sighing  are  you  for  the  stars  ? 

Look  in  the  depths  of  her  eyes. 
Is  there  a  gem  of  the  Czar's 

So  much  like  those  gems  of  the  skies  ? 

Is  it  the  dew  that  you  miss  ? 

Hyacinths,  hyacinths,  wait, 
Soon  she  will  give  you  a  kiss, — 

Oh,  how  I  envy  your  fate  I 

Thomas  Winthrop  HaU. 
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SUNSET  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

Ski, — "  Ah,  what  a  perfectly  beautiful  view ! 

Indeed,  Mr.  Warde,  I'm  indebted  to  you 

For  urging  me  so  to  climb  to  the  top ; 

But,  oh,  I  thought  on  the  way  I  should  drop* 

He, — "  I  was  near  to  catch  you  should  you  fall." 

She, — "  What  a  weird  effect  is  over  all. 
The  feathery  clouds  below  us  sail. 
Thin  as  a  fairy,  gauzy  veil. 
And  see,  the  mists,  as  the  breezes  blow. 
Roll  up  like  a  curtain  great  and  go." 

He, — "  So  would  my  cares  and  troubles  fade 
If  

She, —         "  Mark  you  there,  what  a  lovely  shade 
Of  gold  on  that  far  of!  mountain  gleams  I " 

He, — "  Ay,  golden  and  transient  as  my  dreams." 

She, — "  And  now  the  sun  aslantine  throws 
Over  yonder  cloud  a  tint  otrose." 

He, — "  I  see  two  cheeks  more  rosy  far." 

She, — "  Oh,  there,  there  comes  the  evening  star. 
Now  I  will  wish  star  light,  star  bright. 
Grant  me  the  wish  I  wish  tonight. 
That  is  the  way  the  children  do, 
And  they  really  think  their  wish  comes  true."* 

He, — And  you  wished  ?  " 

She, —  "  Ah,  no,  I  cannot  tell. 

For  that,  you  know,  would  break  the  spelL 

How  small  things  seem  as  we  look  down ! 
I  feel  that  1  could  hold  that  town, 
The  forest  and  the  neighboring  land. 
All  in  the  center  of  my  hand." 

He, — "  My  future  happiness  you  hold  " 

She, — "  Observe  the  sky  is  turned  to  gold. 
The  sun  is  sinking  out  of  sight. 
The  valley  now  is  wrapped  in  night, 
The  hill  tops  blaze  with  beacon  fires." 

He, — "  Oh,  listen,  Grace,  to  my  desires. 
I  love  " 

She,—  "  The  sun  is  gone." 

He, —  "  Grace,  pray. 

Just  list  a  moment  while  I  say 
I  love  you  more  " 

4t  «  «  «  ♦ 

As  they  descend  the  mountain  in  the  twilight. 

She, — "  This  seems  like  some  enchanted  shade ; 
But»  Fred,  with^w  I'm  not  afraid." 

Flavel  Scott  Mines. 


WALTER  DAMROSCH. 


By  Russell  Stockton, 


AMONG  the  most  influential  of 
American  musical  institutions 
is  one  in  which  the  dominant  factor 
is  a  young  man  just  turned  thirty. 
Walter  Johannes  Damrosch,  with 
the  uncalculating  fearlessness  of 
youth,  leaped  in  an  emergency  into 
the  high  places  suddenly  left  vacant 
by  a  distinguished  father,  and  then 
found  that  all  the  energies  and  re- 
sources of  young  manhood  were 
needed  to  defend  himself  in  open 
tourney  against  clamoring  claimants 
and  critics.  His  subsequen  t  achieve- 
ments  have  served  to  establish  him 
by  something  more  than  the  right  of 
lineal  descent. 

The  Luciferian  fall  of  Italian  opera 
in  New  York  in  1883  and  1884 
brought  about  the  substitution  of 
German  opera,  and  Dr.  Leopold 
Damrosch  was  chosen  to  be  the 
Moses  who  should  conduct  Jhe  Met- 
ropolitan's forces  into  the  promised 
land  of  financial  prosperity.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  director  of  the 
Symphony  and  Oratorio  Societies, 
which  he  had  founded.  His  sudden 
death  in  1885  appeared  for  a  moment 
like  a  fatal  stroke  to  all  these  enter- 
prises. 

During  the  six  days'  fatal  illness 
of  Dr.  Damrosch,  his  son  Walter 
took  the  conductor's  stand  at  the 
opera.  He  had  served  there  as  re- 
hearsal accompanist  and  as  organist; 
he  had  conducted  orchestras  and 
choruses,  but  never  before  had  he 
undertaken  the  task  of  directing  the 
complicated  machinery  of  an  operatic 
performance. 

The  colossal  daring  and  its  sur- 
prising success  are  not  depreciated 
by  the  fact  that  both  instrumental- 
ists and  vocalists  were  well  trained 
and  reliable.  That  young  Damrosch, 
without  rehearsal,  should  fill  the  del* 


icate  office  of  balance  wheel  between 
these  two  centrifugal  forces-  if  not 
with  the  finished  skill  of  experience, 
at  least  without  hitch — was  suffi- 
ciently wonderful  to  astonish  the 
artists  themselves.  Among  the  works 
thus  performed  that  week  were 
"Tannhauser"  and  **The  Prophet," 
with  the  scores  of  which,  it  is  true, 
Mr.  Damrosch  had  long  been  famil- 
iar; but  his  only  preparation  for  this 
tour  de  force  was  gained  from  the 
commentaries  received  at  the  bedside 
of  his  father. 

Then  he  filled  his  father's  place  on 
the  tour  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
throughout  the  country,  conducting 
all  of  its  difficult  repertory,  and 
he  led  the  Oratorio  Chorus  in  the 
"Judas  Maccabeus  "  of  Handel  and  in 
Verdi's  "  Requiem  " — performances 
which  confirmed  him  in  the  director- 
ship to  which  he  had  been  tempo- 
rarily appointed. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Damrosch  was 
but  twenty  three  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing been  born  January  30,  1862,  in 
Breslau,  Prussia.  He  was  brought 
to  America  at  nine  years  of  age  and 
attended  one  of  the  New  York  pub- 
lic schools.  The  parental  influence 
insured  his  musical  bias,  and  he  very 
early  became  a  proficient  at  the 
piano,  with  the  distinct  ambition  to 
become  a  virtuoso  of  that  instru- 
ment. His  fingers,  however,  would 
not  respond  as  they  should  have,  and 
the  boy  abandoned  the  hope  of  rais- 
ing himself  to  the  high  rank  he  cov- 
eted. 

Yet  he  obtained  such  proficiency 
that  he  was  able  to  serve  his  father 
as  accompanist  for  the  opera  and 
the  Oratorio  rehearsals,  developing 
a  most  sympathetic  touch,  and  a  high 
appreciation  of  tone  color — to  such 
a  degree,  indeed,  that  Wilhelmj  en- 
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gaged  him  as  accompanist  for  his 
tour  of  1878,  at  which  time  Mr. 
D^mrosch  was  but  sixteen  years  of 
age.  And  it  is  well  to  observe  at 
this  point  that  in  this  department  he 
still  retains  a  wide  reputation  amongst 
the  artistic  brotherhood. 

It  was  before  this,  however,  that 
he  essayed  conducting.  He  was  at 
fourteen  the  organizer  of  a  juvenile 
string  orchestra  of  limited  propor- 
tions but  soaring  ambition,  for  which 
he  made  the  arrangements,  even  of 
Wagner  excerpts.  Every  Sunday 
morning  saw  these  devoted  amateurs 
gather  in  the  smaller  Steinway  Hall 
for  the  practice  of  their  cult,  and 
several,  besides  their  leader,  have 
risen  to  prominence  as  musicians. 

Mr.  Damrosch  was  only  eighteen 
years  of  age  when  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  Newark  Harmonic 
Society  as  chorus  master..  About 
the  same  time  the  evolution  of  a 
ladies'  sight  singing  class  which  he 
directed  produced  the  St.  Cecilia 
Society  of  that  city.  Both  of  these 
bodies  performed  several  ambitious 
works  under  his  leadership. 

Incidentally,  he  was  director  of  a 
musical  society  in  New  Rochelle, 
New  York,  but  his  first  unaided  posi- 
tion of  real  prominence  he  attained 
in  1884  on  being  engaged  as  musical 
director  and  organist  of  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn,  while  the  late 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  still  held  sway 
in  that  pulpit.  It  was  during  this 
incumbency  that  he  was  lifted  to  the 
place  compared  with  which  the 
church  was  a  cloistered  obscurity. 
Finishing  the  operatic  season  at  the 
conductor's  desk,  he  was  reengaged 
as  assistant  to  Mr.  Anton  Seidl  for 
the  closing  seasons  of  the  German 
regime. 

Mr.  Damrosch  held  another  and  a 
unique  relation  to  the  opera  during 
this  time,  brought  about  by  an  origi- 
nal enterprise  of  his  own.  He  insti- 
tuted in  New  York  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  Wagner  Nibelung  Drama,  in 
which  he  explained  to  cultured  audi- 
ences the  meaning,  philosophy,  or- 
ganism and  relations  of  text  and 
music,  illustrating  his  discourse  step 
by  step  on  the  piano.    Two  results 


were  marked  at  the  opera — first,  an 
increased  attendance,  and  second,  a 
notable  difference  of  deportment  in 
the  boxes,  where  many,  late  auditors 
of  the  lecture,  had  erst  come  to 
chatter  but  now  reniained  to  think. 

Having  been  made  permanent 
leader  of  the  Symphony  Society, 
Mr.  Damrosch  began  to  bestir  him- 
self to  make  the  orchestra  itself  a 
permanent  and  un variable  body. 

He  finally  started  out  among 
the  subscribers  to  the  society  aiid 
other  patrons  of  music,  and  in  one 
week  he  had  raised  an  annual  guaran- 
tee of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  enabling 
him  to  keep  the  orchestra  employed 
the  year  round,  and  to  meet  any  de- 
ficit that  may  occur. 

But  this  was  not  all.  It  had  long 
been  the  wish  and  the  endeavor  of 
the  elder  Danirosch  to  secure  a 
suitable  permanent  home  for  the 
Orchestra  and  the  Oratorio  Society, 
but  without  avail.  It  is  said  that 
his  young  successor  went  to  the 
most  philanthropic  director  of  both 
societies,  and  said: 

"  Mr.  Carnegie,  we  must  have  a 
hall." 

To  which  the  iron  king  replied: 

"  Then  we  shall  have  a  hall! " 

Whether  or  no  the  anecdote  be 
exact,  Mr.  Carnegie  subscribed  an 
amount  equal  to  nine  tenths  of  the 
necessary  cost.  The  Music  Hall  in 
New  York,  bearing  the  name  of  its 
munificent  founder  over  the  doorway, 
stands  today  as  the  largest,  the  most 
beautiful,  and  the  most  perfect  con- 
cert building  in  America. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Carnegie's 
famous  coaching  trip  from  London 
to  Cluny  Castle,  in  the  summer  of 
1888,  that  Mr.  Damrosch  first  met 
Miss  Margaret  Blaine,  who  with  her 
distinguished  father  was  among  the 
passengers.  The  hedged  highways 
and  rustic  inns  of  England,  the  bonnie 
braes  of  Scotland,  and  later  the  rocky 
shores  of  Bar  Harbor  were  the  pic- 
turesque scenes  of  a  courtship  whose 
final  union  had  a  peculiar  interest 
for  all  Americans,  and  of  whose  family 
circle  the  most  prominent  member 
just  now  is  a  petite  nauveUe  arrivie. 

Mrs.  Damrosch  is  a  woman  of  in- 
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WALTER  DAMKOSCH. 
From  a  pbotograph  by  Plats,  Cbicago. 


herited  intellectual  power,  and  the 
possessor  of  a  refined  and  discrimi- 
nating taste  in  all  matters  of  art. 

From  the  foregoing  recital  it  is  a 
palpable  inference  that  Mr.  Damrosch 
lias  beaten  down  the  cries  of  "  apos- 
tolic succession  "  that  long  assailed 
him.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  admit, 
with  his  characteristic  frankness,  that 
such  have  had  their  value,  at  least  in 
tempering  the  vanity  of  over  success- 
ful youth  into  the  strength  that 
comes  of  well  considered  work. 

It  is  said  of  him  that  real  criticism 
is  deemed  a  welcome  help,  but  so 
wanting  was  this  in  those  early  days, 
that  only  the  most  buoyant  of  na- 


tures could  have  persevered  through 
the  ordeal. 

Mr.  Damrosch  is  an  indefatigable 
student  and  conscientious  in  the  ex- 
treme, both  in  his  own  studies  and 
in  the  degree  of  minute  perfection 
which  he  aims  to  give  the  public 
through  his  orchestra. 

He  is  reputed  to  be  of  a  most  san- 
guine and  enthusiastic  temperament, 
of  an  indomitable  will,  and  of  a  na- 
ture warm  and  generous.  Besides 
being  a  thoughtful  man  of  serious 
and  pronounced  ideas,  he  has  a  rare 
store  of  buoyant  animal  spirits  and  a 
varied  fund  of  social  accomplish- 
ments. 
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THE  THAMES. 


By  Warren  Taylor. 


GEOGRAPHIES  allow  the  some  advocate  of  modern  improve- 
Thames,  from  fountain  head  to  ment  may  be  expected,  before  long, 
mouth,  a  length  of  two  hundred  and  to  demand  that  the  channel  should 
thirty  miles — such  as  would  rank  it,  be  widened.  The  sleepy  Thames- 
were  its  source  among  the  Rocky  side  villages  are  invaded  every  season 
Mountains  instead  of  the  Cotswold  by  an  army  of  flannel  clad  tourists, 


TWICKENHAM  FERRY. 


Hills,  among  the  third  rate  "creeks  " 
and  **  forks  "  of  the  wide  West.  So 
insignificant  in  size  is  the  stream 
that  ranks  with  the  Tiber  and  the 
Rhine  in  the  interest  of  its  historical 
and  literary  associations ;  whose 
estuary  forms  the  greatest  sea  port 
of  the  world,  and  whose  upper 
waters,  flowing  through  scenery  ac- 
cepted as  the  ideal  of  pastoral  beauty, 
are  the  oldest  and  most  famous 
center  of  aquatic  sport. 

A  boat  voyage  down  the  Thames 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  summer 
trips.  In  the  last  few  years  so  many 
people  have  discovered  the  fact  that 
the  finest  portions  of  the  river  are 
at  times  almost  inconveniently 
thronged  with  holiday  makers,  and 


and  the  floating  population  of  the 
river  even  has  its  special  paper — the 
Lock  to  Lock  TimeSy  published  ever}' 
week  during  the  summer. 

In  the  moist  and  equable  climate 
of  England  rivers  swell  and  shrink 
less  than  in  lands  where  suns  are 
hotter  and  storms  more  violent. 
Nevertheless  a  wet  March  spreads 
the  Thames  over  many  a  mile  of 
Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire  meadow, 
while  a  dry  September  dwindles  it  to 
almost  puny  proportions.  Old 
watermen  declare  that  the  extremes 
of  flood  and  drought  have  been 
more  marked  in  latter  seasons  than 
they  were  a  generation  ago ;  and  a 
plausible  reason  may  be  found  for 
such  a  theory.    The  farmers  along 
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the  river  and  its  tributaries  are  to 
blame.  English  agriculture  will  not 
tolerate  swampy  fields  and  weedy, 
bush  grown  water  courses  ;  and  the 
effect  of  draining  the  former  and 
"cleaning  up  "  the 
latter  has  been,  like 
that  of  forest  de- 
struction in  Ameri- 
ca, toallow  nature's 
reservoirs  to  empty 
ther- selves  too  sud- 
denly and  rapidly. 

Oxford  is  almost 
always  the  start- 
ing place  for  a  trip 
down  the  Thames. 
Above  that  point 
the  river  is  small 
and  shallow,  and 

runs  through  a  level  country,  less  pic- 
turesque than  the  surroundings  of  its 
lower  course.  It  first  becomes  navig- 
able, for  anything  heavier  than  a 
canoe,  at  the  Gloucestershire  village 
of  Lechlade,  where  it  meets  the  canal 
that  joins  its  waters  to  those  of  the 
Severn.  A  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  Thames-Severn  canal  was  first 
completed,  with  its  two-mile  tunnel 
under  Shepperton  Hill,  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  wonderful  piece  of  en- 
gineering, and  formed  an  important 
arterv  of  communication  between 
Lonciun  anJ  the  western  counties* 


A  HOUSE  BOAT. 


It  has  lived  to  experience  the  com- 
mon fate  of  canals,  and  to  see  the 
railroads  absorb  the  lion's  share  of 
its  former  traffic.  From  Lechlade 
down  to  Teddington  the  Thames 
still  has  its  locks 
r^-'.  .  and  its  towing 
path,  but  its  old 
time  commerce  has 
departed. 

The  traveler  who 
cares  to  penetrate 
a  quiet  corner  of 
rural  England  may 
commence  his  voy- 
age at  Lechlade. 
From  thence  to 
Oxford  theThames 
— orthe  Isis,  as  the 
river  is  called  be- 
with  the  Thame, 
between 


fore  its  junction 
at  Dorchester  —  winds 
level  meadows,  the  grazing  ground 
of  sleek  cattle ;  past  villages  that 
cluster  around  their  little  stone 
churches,  and  under  old  bridges, 
narrow  arched  and  steep  of  ascent 
and  descent.  Below  Oxford  the 
stream  is  of  st^itelier  flow,  and  its 
surroundings  take  on  a  more  park- 
like aspect.  It  approaches  London 
through  a  thickly  peopled  region, 
where  its  banks  are  lined  with  the 
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suburban  villas  ot  the  wealthy.  Then 
it  sweeps  through  the  metropolis  to 
bear  upon  its  tidal  waters  the  fleets 
of  British  commerce. 

The  historic  spots  along  its  course 
are  legion.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
near  Chertsey,  in  Surrey,  that 
Caesar's  legionaries  crossed  it  to 
attack  the  painted  savages  of  Cassi- 
velaunus.  A  few  miles  higher  up  is  the 
little  Magna  Charta  Island,  on  which 
the  barons  forced  King  John  to  sign 
"  the  great  palladium  of  English 
liberties."  Close  above,  again,  are 
Eton,  the  most  famous  and — with 
the  exception  of  Winchester — the 
most  ancient  of  English  schools,  and 
Windsor  Castle,  for  eight  centuries 
the  abode  of  British  royalty.  Almost 


A  THAMES  PUNT. 


within  sight  of  Windsor  is  Bray, 
made  famous  by  the  clergyman  who 
dwelt  there  in  the  troublous  days  of 
thesixteenth  century.  The  chronicler 
narrates    that   he   "  possessed  the 


benefice  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII, 
Edward  VI,  and  queens  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  having  twice  become  a 
papist  and  twice  a  protestant,'*  and 
when  reproached  for  his  apparent 
lack  of  principle  he  replied  that: 

This  is  what  I  will  maintain 
Until  my  dying  day,  sir, 
That  whatsoever  king  may  reign, 
I'll  be  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  sir  ! 

Almost  every  village  between  Wind- 
sor and  Oxford  has  something  of  in- 
terest for  the  antiquarian.  Henley, 
whose  regatta  is  the  great  summer 
carnival  of  the  Thames  and  the 
championship  meeting  of  English 
oarsmen,  is  as  old  as  the  earliest 
historical  records.  So  too  is  Walling- 
ford,  the  quaintest  of  Thames-side 
towns.  Of  Oxford  itself,  volumes 
might  be  and  indeed  have  been 
written.  Just  above  it  are  two  spots 
associated  with  romantic  episodes  of 
history.  Cumnor  Place — the  house 
was  taken  down  in  1810,  and  its 
stones  used  in  the  building  of  the 
church  in  the  neighboring  village  of 
Wytham — is  familiar  to  readers  of 
**  Kenilworth  "  as  the  scene  of  the 
tragic  close  of  Amy  Robsart's  life. 
The  ruined  abbey  of  Godstbw  ("the 
place  of  God  ")  is  connected  with  the 
story  of  another  beautiful  and  un- 
happy woman — fair  Rosamond,  Lord 
Clifford's  daughter,  who  here  first 
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met  her  royal  lover,  Henry  II,  and 
here,  in  after  years,  died  in  penitence 
and  seclusion. 

The  Thames  has  figured  often  in 
English  art  and  literature.  It  has 
lent  inspiration  to  the  brushes  of 
Hogarth,  Turner,  Leslie,  Vicat  Cole, 
and  Millais,  and  to  the  pens  of  a 
long  list  of  poets,  from  Chaucer  to 
Matthew  Arnold.  Shakspere  drew  a 
simile  from  it: 

The  nver  Thames,  that  by  our  door  doth 
pass — 

His  first  beginning  is  but  small  and  shal- 
low, 

Yet  keeping  on  his  course  grows  to  a  sea. 
His    contemporary,    the  pedantic 


Dryden  sings  of  the  greatness  of 
London  that 

The  silver  Thames,  her  own  domestic 
flood, 

Shall  bear  her  vessels  like  a  sweeping 
train. 

Such  minor  poets  as-  Elijah  Fenton, 
Pope's  assistant  in  the  translation 
of  Homer,  and  Thomas  Tickell,  the 
friend  of  Addison,  treat  the  same 
theme. 

Thames*s  fruitful  tides 
Slow  through  the  vale  in  silver  volumes 
play, 

says  the  former,  and  the  latter  en- 
thusiastically declares : 


WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  AND  ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 


Drayton,  apostrophizes  the  hills 
around  its  source  : 

Cotswold,  be  this  spoke  to  the  only  praise 
of  thee, 

That  thou  of  all  the  rest  the  chosen  soil 
should  be 

Fair  Isis  to  bring  forth,  the  mother  of 
great  Thames. 

"  Royal  towered  Thames,"  Milton 
calls  it.  Other  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  poets  lavished 
their  classically  modeled  laudations 
upon  their  favorite  stream.  The 
"silver  Thames"  and  the  "  sacred 
Isis  "  were  among  their  stock  phrases. 


Fired  with  the  views  this  glittering  scene 
displays. 

And  smit'with  passion  for  my  country's 
praise. 

My  artless  reed  attempts  this  loftv  theme, 
Wliere  sacred  Isis  rolls  her  ancient  stream. 

Thomson,  the  poet  of  the  seasons, 
takes  the  reader  of  his  pompous 
verse 

To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural 
grows. 

Most  of  Pope's  life  was  spent  beside 
the  Thames.  In  the  old  mansion  of 
Stanton  Harcourt,  a  few  miles  above 
Oxford,  there  is  a  room  that  is  still 
called  Pope's  Study,  although  it  no 
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longer  possesses  the  pane  of  glass  on 
which  he  wrote  the  inscription  **  In 
the  year  1718  Alexander  Pope  fin- 
ished here  the  fifth  book  of  Homer." 
His  riverside  villa  at  Twickenham, 
the  home  of  his  later  years,  is  still 
standing. 

It  was  in  an  old  time  Thames-side 
hostelry,  with  its  sanded  floor  and  its 
rows  of  pewter  cups,  that  Shenstone 
penned  a  quatrain  that  controverts 
John  Howard  Payne; 

Whoe'er  has  traveled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stag^es  may  have  been, 

Mav  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 

Cowley  lived  and  died  beside  the 
Thames,  at  Chertsey.  Tennyson  was 
married  in  the  little  ivy  covered 
church  at  Shiplake,  just  above  Hen- 
ley, and  first  settled  at  Kingston, 
lower  down  the  river.  Wordsworth 
looked  over  the  Thames  from  West- 
minster Bridge  when  he  wrote,  one 
summer  sunrise: 


The  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning;  silent,  bare, 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theaters,  and  tem- 
ples lie. 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will. 

Notable  among  the  poetry  of  the 
Thames  are  Pope's  "Windsor  For- 
est "  and  Matthew  Arnold's  "  Thyr- 
sis  "  and  The  Scholar  Gypsy."  In 
the  first  the  bard  of  Twickenham 
bids  the  "sacred  Nine"  to  bear  him 

To  Thames's  banks  which  fragrant  breezes 
fill, 

Or  where  ye  Muses  sport  on  Cooper's  Hill. 
Here  his  first  lays  majestic  Dennam  sung: 
There  the  last  numbers  dropped  from  Cow- 
ley's tongue. 

In  the  pompous  verse  of  his  day 
Pope  dilates  on  the  history  of  Wind- 
sor's 

green  retreats, 
At  once  the  monarch's  and  the  Muses* 
seats, 

and  ends  with  a  flattering  apostro- 
phe to  his  queen,  before  whom  the 
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genius  of  the  river  rises  to  make 
obeisance: 

At  lenjafth  great  Anna  said,  '*  Let  discord 
cease  ! " 

She  said — the  world  obeyed,  and  all  was 
peace. 

In  that  blest  moment,  from  his  oozy  bed 
Old  Father  Thames  advanced  his  reverend 
head. 

Wide  is  the  difference  between  the 
stilted  artificiality  of  Pope  and  the 
vivid  pictures  of  Thames-side  scen- 
ery drawn  by  the  modern  scholar. 
During  his  Oxford  days — as  under- 
graduate, fellow  of  Oriel,  and  pro- 
fessor of  poetry — Arnold's  favorite 
haunts  were 

above  Godstow  Bridge,  when  hay 
time's  here 
In  June,  and  many  a  scythe  in  sunshine 
Hames. 

and  among 

those  wide  fields  of  breezy  grass 
Where  black  winged  swallows  haunt  the 
glittering  Thames, 

or  by 


The  signal  elm  that  looks  on  Ilsley  Downs. 
The  vale,  the  three  lone  weirs,  the  youth- 
ful Thames. 

He  knew,  he  declares, 

 what- white,  what  purple  fritillaries 

The  grassy  harvest  of  the  nvcr  fields 
'  Above  by'Eynsham,  down  by  Sandford, 
yieldr.. 

And  what  sedged  brooks  are  Thames'  trib- 
utaries. 

And  a  touch  of  life  in  the  picture  is 

the  girl  who  by  the  boatman's  door. 
Above   the   locks,  above  the  boating 
throng, 

Unmoored   our  skiff,  when  through  the 
Wytham  flats, 
Red  loosestrife  and  blond  meadowsweet 
among. 

And  darting  swallows  and    light  water 
gnats, 

We  tracked  the  shy  Thames  shore. 

Such  was  the  scenery  through  which 
roamed  Arnold's  Scholar  Gypsy: 

Thee  at  the  ferry  Oxford  riders  blithe, 
Returning  home  on  summer  nights,  have- 
met 

Crossing  the  stripling  Thames  at  Bablock- 
hithe. 
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By  Matthew  White,  Jr., 

Author  of  **  Allan  Kant't  Friend,"  "Ont  of  tht  Proftttion/'  tie. 


I. 

"  \  shall  see  you  at  Newport,  of 
^  ^     course,  Kent  ? " 

Helen  Brooks  had  come  to  the 
doorway  with  her  departing  caller. 
She  stood  there,  as  if  she  were  posing 
almost,  her  magnificent  blonde  hair 
showing  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  deep 
red  portiere  against  which  she  held 
it  Kent  Penrhyn,  who  was  slowly 
passing  the  palm  of  his  hand  around 
the  circumference  of  his  silk  hat, 
thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look 
as  well  as  she  did  at  that  moment. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  shall  turn  up 
there  as  usual  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,"  he  answered. 

"You  don't  speak  as  though  you 
anticipated  the  visit  with  much 
pleasure.  You  are  not  enthusiastic 
over  it/' 

"Am  I  enthusiastic  over  anything, 
Helen?"  Penrhyn  had  put  his  hat 
down  on  the  settee  and  now  snapped 
the  fastening  of  his  glove  together 
with  almost  vindictive  pressure. 

"No,  I  can't  say  that  you  are, 
Kent.  But  you  might  pretend  to  a 
little  when  we  are  talking  of — of 
your  seeing  an  old  friend  like  myself 
after  an  absence  of  two  months,  for 
you  never  honor  us  till  August,  I  be- 
lieve. But  ril  forgive  you.  You 
haven't  told  me  yet  what  you  are  go- 
ing to  do  with  yourself  during  June 
and  July." 

"That's  easily  done.  Nothing. 
I  haven't  any  plans.  I  told  you  I'd 
declined  to  go  to  Europe  with  the 
Beekmans  and  regretted  the  invita- 
tion of  Ferris  Osborne  to  join  his 
yachting  cruise.  I'm  tired  of  plans 
ahead.  I  haven't  been  able  to  do 
anything  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 


for  so  long  that  I  begin  to  feel  like  a 
positive  slave." 

Helen  Brooks  threw  her  head  back 
into  the  yielding  depths  of  the  cur- 
tain and  laughed — the  light  silvery 
laugh  that  so  many  men  admired. 

"  I'll  give  you,  let  me  see,  I'll  g^ve 
you  till  the  middle  of  June  to  become 
S9  weary  of  your  own  company  that 
you  will  be  posting  off  to  Long  Hills 
to  find  solace  in  the  society  of  the 
Bel  way  belles." 

Penrhyn  laughed  now.  He  always 
laughed  when  the  Belway  belles  were 
mentioned  in  connection  with  him- 
self. Because  they  were  both  of  un- 
certain age,  not  very  good  looking, 
and  undisguisedly  poor  dancers,  and 
he  had  once  taken  pity  on  them  at 
an  assembly  and  waltzed  with  them 
both,  Helen  Brooks  had  dubbed 
them  the  Belway  belles  and  pre- 
tended that  she  was  very  jealous  of 
them. 

"Well,  they  would  be  honestly 
glad  to  see  me,  I  dare  say,"  Penrhyn 
answered  now.  "  But  I  mustn't  keep 
you  standing  here.  Good  by,  Helen. 
I  trust  you  will  have  a  most  charm- 
ing summer  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  you  know." 

He  put  out  his  hand. 

"  Good  by,  Kent.  Don't  get  too 
reckless  when  you  leave  yourself  to 
yourself." 

Helen  smiled  mischievously  as  she 
uttered  this  parting  warning. 

"  Don't  fear  for  me,"  returned  the 
other.    "  Good  by." 

He  picked  up  his  hat  and  stick  and 
went  out  into  the  soft  June  air.  It 
was  half  past  four.  He  had  left  the 
office  at  three  and  come  up  town 
to  make  a  P.  P.  C.  on  his  old  friend. 
Not  that  Helen  was  old.    She  was 
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only  twenty  two,  three  years  younger 
than  himself.  But  he  had  known 
her  all  his  life  and  had  liked  her 
better  than  any  girl  of  his  acquain- 
tance till  just  lately — when  he  had 
heard  it  I'utnored  that  he  was  going 
to  marry  her.  He  knew  that  he  did 
not  love  her  as  a  man  should  love  his 
wife.  Neither  did  she  care  deeply 
for  him.  He  was  certain  of  that. 
And  yet  he  was  not  sure  but  she 
would  have  accepted  him  had  he 
proposed  to  her.  It  would  be  an 
eminently  suitable  marriage  from 
society's  point  of  view.  Both  families 
were  wealthy  and  well  connected. 
Helen  was  a  tall  girl,  but  Penrhyn 
was  still  taller.  One  of  his  friends 
had  mentioned  this  latter  fact  jok- 
ingly to  him  one  day.  He  had 
laughed,  but  in  thinking  it  over  after- 
wards he  admitted  to  himself  that 
this  was  a  point  that  might  weigh 
with  a  girl  like  Helen.  He  could 
not  imagine  her  ever  loving  very 
deeply. 

For  himself,  he  was  tired,  as  he 
had  confessed  to  her,  of  the  sort  of 
life  he  had  been  leading.  With  the 
large  income  left  to  him  by  his  uncle, 
there  was  no  necessity  of  his  ever 
doing  a  day's  work.  But  since  his 
return  from  Europe  he  had  had  a 
desk  in  his  father's  office  in  Wall 
Street  and  had  striven  to  interest 
himself  in  the  state  of  the  money 
market.  But  his  was  not  a  nature 
that  craved  excitement  of  this  sort. 
In  fact  he  had  no  leaning  toward 
any  particular  pursuit  or  fad. 

He  was  not  particularly  fond  of 
horses,  although  he  had  a  stableful 
of  them.  Life  at  the  club  bored  him 
with  its  monotony ;  so  did  society, 
for  the  matter  of  that.  He  was  not 
a  misanthrope,  but  he  was  disgusted 
with  himself  for  his  own  apparent 
uselessness  in  the  world.  And  yet  he 
knew  that  other  fellows  envied  him. 
His  old  classmates  at  college,  work- 
ing, nearly  all  of  them,  for  their  in- 
comes, large  or  small  as  the  case 
might  be,  wondered  why  he  was  not 
the  "happiest  fellow  on  earth  with 
nothing  to  do  and  plenty  of  money 
to  do  it  with,"  as  Ben  Uppercu  put  it. 

Penrhyn  felt,  however,  that^they 


were  all  happier  than  he.  He  did 
not  dare  to  tell  them  this,  however. 
As  far  as  he  could,  he  shared  with 
them  the  good  things  of  which  he 
was  the  possessor,  and  in  this  way 
managed  to  secure  some  enjoyment 
from  them.  For  by  nature  he  was 
thoroughly  altruistic.  But  up  to  the 
present  time  he  had  lacked  the 
courage  to  break  away  from  the 
chains  of  custom  which  bound  him 
to  the  narrow  groove  in  which  he 
had  hitherto  moved. 

He  lived  at  home  in  the  great 
house  on  Madison  Avenue.  But  this 
was  closed  now,  and  the  old  people 
had  gone  up  to  the  homestead  on  the 
Sound,  where  his  married  sister  came 
to  spend  the  summer  with  her  family, 
and  his  younger  brother  Murray 
made  things  lively  with  a  constant 
succession  of  guests  of  his  own  sort 
from  the  big  school  in  New  Hamp- 
shire where  he  spent  his  winters. 
Kent  had  moved  down  to  his  club. 
He  turned  into  Fifth  Avenue  and 
walked  towards  it  now.  There  were 
not  many  people  on  Gotham's  central 
artery.  The  Brookses  were  late  in 
leaving  town  this  year.  Nearly  all 
their  set  had  already  gone.  Some 
people  said  that  Helen  persuaded 
them  to  stay  because  Penrhyn  stayed. 
But  this  piece  of  gossip  Kent  did  not 
overhear. 

When  he  reached  the  club  he  did 
not  turn  in  there.  He  was  not 
hungry.  It  was  not  warm  at  this 
time  of  the  day.  A  cool  breeze  blew 
in  through  the  cross  streets  from  the 
river.  It  was  very  pleasant  walking. 
Penrhyn  kept  on  down  the  avenue, 
nodding  now  and  then  to  a  friend, 
who  hurried  past  him  from  an  Ele- 
vated station,  bound  clubward. 

"  I  say,  Pen,"  one  of  them  called  to 
him,  "you're  headed  the  wrong  way. 
You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  there's 
anybody  left  in  town  you're  going  to 
dine  with." 

This  recalled  to  him  how  persis- 
tently he  had  refused  Mrs.  Brooks's 
invitation  to  stay  to  dinner  there. 
He  had  pleaded  as  an  excuse  that 
he  could  not  think  of  doing  such  a 
thing  on  the  eve  of  their  departure, 
when  they  must  be  half  packed  up. 
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He  thought  now  that  perhaps  his  re- 
fusal was  ungracious.  He  had  never 
stood  on  such  ceremony  with  them 
before.  He  asked  himself  if  he  had 
not  been  anxious  to  get  away  be- 
cause he  feared  he  might  commit 
himself  to  Helen  in  some  way  before 
he  got  through  the  evening.  It 
seemed  such  a  simple  thing  to  do; 
so  many  people  expected  it  of  him. 
And  he  would  not  see  her  again  for 
so  many  weeks. 

But  he  knew  he  was  glad  he  had 
not  stayed.  He  wondered  after- 
wards if  it  was  a  premonition  of 
what  was  to  befall  him  that  evening 
which  caused  him  this  sense  of  re- 
joicing. Whatever  the  reason,  as  he 
walked  further  down  town,  his  heart 
seemed  to  grow  lighter,  as  if  he  was 
bound  to  some  spot  at  which  he  an* 
ticipated  a  pleasant  reception.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  did  not  know  where 
he  was  bound.  He  walked  on  me- 
chanically, as  it  were,  till  he  came  to 
Washington  Square.  He  was  not 
tired.  He  felt  as  though  he  could 
go  on  for  miles.  But  he  halted  and 
looked  at  the  progress  that  was  be- 
ing made  with  the  Memorial  Arch. 
He  recalled  what  a  lively  party  he  and 
Helen  had  been  with  in  a  window  on 
the  day  of  the  Centennial  celebra- 
tion. Two  couples* of  that  party 
were  married  now.  Why  could  he 
not  care  for  Helen  as  he  sometimes 
wished  he  could  ?  He  felt  that  with 
a  strong  love  on  his  part,  it  would 
not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  awaken 
responsive  affection  in  her  breast. 

**  What  nonsense  I  am  thinking," 
he  told  himself,  and  then,  with  a 
sudden  purpose,  he  turned  off  to  the 
right  and  walked  toward  Sixth 
Avenue. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take 
a  stroll  through  the  Ninth  Ward, 
the  Greenwich  Village  where  he  had 
been  born  and  lived  as  a  boy.  He 
had  not  been  there  for  years,  ex- 
cept to  pass  through  on  a  street  car 
now  and  then,  en  route  for  a  steam- 
ship pier.  He  experienced  a  long- 
ing to  pass  through  north  Bleecker 
Street,  with  its  narrow  sidewalks 
and  old  fashioned  shops. 

He  soon  reached  it  and  began  to 


cast  about  him  for  landmarks;  YeSj 
here  was  the  shoe  store  where  his 
mother  had  brought  him  years  be- 
fore. It  seemed  but.  little  changed. 
He  decided  that  he  must  go  in  and 
make  some  trifling  purchase.  He 
wanted  to  put  himself  back  in  that 
childish  atmosphere  for  a  moment  or 
two.  He  entered  and  asked  the  oldish 
man  who  came  forward  to  meet  him, 
for  a  pair  of  lacings.  There  was  no- 
body else  in  the  place,  except  a 
young  girl  clear  at  the  back,  sitting 
in  a  sort  of  cage,  and  to  whom  the 
dealer  took  Penrhyn's  quarter  to 
have  it  changed,  Kent  felt  that  he  had 
done  her  a  service  by  giving  her  the 
opportunity  of  movement.  She  had 
been  sitting  there  so  quietly,  her 
chin  buried  in  her  hand,  staring  into 
vacancy,  and  with  such  a  tired  look 
on  her  pale  face.  The  hardest  work 
must  be  preferable  to  such  monotony, 
Penrhyn  reflected  as  he  went  out. 
He  wondered  how  long  her  hours 
were.  They  probably  continued  far 
into  the  evening.  Surely  life  had  not 
much  joy  to  offer  her. 

He  had  forgotten  his  boyhood  re- 
miniscences, was  beginning  to  con- 
trast his  own  present  with  the  present 
of  those  about  him.  He  found  him- 
self thinking  of  the  cozy  dining 
room  at  the  club,  the  atmosphere  of 
quiet  refinement  that  prevailed  there. 
He  noted  the  time  in  a  jeweler's  win- 
dow he  was  passing,  and  began  to 
cast  about  in  his  mind  for  the  quick- 
est means  of  transporting  himself  up 
town  again. 

The  sudden  brushing  past  him  of  a 
boy  on  a  run  recalled  him  to  his  en- 
vironment. He  saw  that  there  was  a 
little  excitement  of  some  sort  ahead, 
where  the  street  broadened  out  for  a 
block.  As  he  drew  closer  he  made 
out  a  pile  of  furniture  on  the  side- 
walk, a  pile  that  was  being  added  to 
by  a  loud  spoken  individual  who 
made  periodical  appearances  from  a 
stairway  carrying  a  chair  or  table 
which  he  placed  atop  of  the  heap 
with  an  emphatic  imprecation. 

A  foreign  looking  woman  sat  on 
one  of  the  chairs,  weeping,  a  group 
of  four  children  about  her,  the  eldest 
not  over  eight.    They  were  gazing 
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with  wondering  eyes  from  their 
mother's  tears  to  the  crowd  of  on- 
lookers that  had  begun  to  gather 
around  them. 

Just  before  Penrhyn  came  up,  one 
of  the  children,  a  little  boy,  espied  a 
gay  colored  theater  poster  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street.  He  left  his 
mother's  side  and  started  across  to 
examine  it  more  closely.  A  car  was 
coming  along,  the  driver's  attention 
riveted  to  the  group  on  the  sidewalk. 
There  was  a  sudden  outcry,  a  jerking 
back  of  horses,  two  or  three  women's 
screams,  and  the  car  was  brought*  to 
a  halt  with  one  of  its  front  wheels 
just  grazing  the  small  boy's  arm. 

Penrhyn  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
center  of  the  street  and  pull  him  out 
from  his  dangerous  position.  But 
tfaBR  was  no  heroism  about  the  act. 
Any  of  the  men  on  the  car  platform 
coiild  have  done  the  same.  The 
child  was  screaming  with  the  full 
fPDwer  of  its  young  lungs,  and  as 
Penrhyn  bore  him  back  to  the  side- 
walk he  came  near  smiling  as  he 
wondered  what  Helen  would  say 
could  she  see  him  now.  Of  course 
the  crowd  had  trebled  itself  in  an  in- 
stant, but  it  opened  to  make  way  for 
the  mother  to  rush  out,  snatch  her 
child  and  say  something  in  a  foreign 
tongue  to  Penrhyn. 

"Is  he  hurt?"  a  man  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  inquired. 

"No,  only  frightened."  Penrhyn 
was  looking  about  for  his  stick,  which 
he  had  dropped  when  he  darted  out 
to  the  car  track. 

"  Dey  are  hafin'  mooch  trouble  the 
day,"  added  a  fat  German.  "  Dey 
can't  pay  de  rent  an'  de  landlord  haf 
put  'em  out."  He  was  thrusting  a 
hand  deep  into  his  trousers  pockets 
as  he  spoke  and  presently  drew  it 
forth,  the  fingers  clutching  half  a 
dollar. 

This  he  dropped  into  his  hat  and 
then  "began  to  pass  the  latter  around. 
Penrhyn  took  out  his  pocket  book 
and  put  a  dollar  bill  in  the  hat. 
Then  he  was  about  to  hurry  on, 
leaving  his  capP  to  its  fate,  when  he 
heard  some  one  say:  "  She  can't  talk 
a  word  of  English  and  nobody  here 
can  speak  French." 


It  was  a  young  girl's  voice.  Turn- 
ing, Penrhyn  saw  that  the  speaker 
was  standing  by  the  dispossessed  wo- 
man, who  was  still  hugging  the  small 
boy  to  her  breast,  weeping  hysteri- 
cally over  him.  The  girl  was  not 
more  than  twenty.  She  had  no  hat 
on  and  her  face  was  inclined  to 
pallor,  showing  indoor  confinement. 
But  the  eyes  were  magnificent,  large 
and  of  a  deep  gray,  and  about  the 
mouth  and  chin  were  lines  of  refine- 
ment that  made  her  seem  different 
from  those  that  jostled  her  so  closely. 
She  was  dressed  very  plainly  in  a 
gray  gown,  with  no  attempt  at  cheap 
display  such  as  distinguished  some 
of  the  shop  girls  who  composed  the 
crowd. 

Penrhyn  began  pushing  his  way 
back. 

"  I  can  understand  French,"  he 
said.    "  Can  I  be  of  any  service } " 

The  young  girl  looked  up  at  him, 
and  seemed  to  hesitate  for  an  in- 
stant. Then  she  answered:  "This 
woman  has  been  trying  to  tell  us 
something.  But  we  can't  make  out 
what  it  is." 

Penrhyn  spoke  to  her  a  few  words 
in  French.  A  smile  burst  through 
the  tears  on  her  face.  She  began  to 
talk  rapidly  and  the  young  clubman 
soon  had  her  story.  They  were  Rus- 
sians, her  husband  had  been  an  opera 
singer  of  good  reputation,  but  had 
thought  to  earn  more  money  by 
coming  to  New  York  and  singing 
there.  But  he  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  the  engagement  he  had  had 
in  mind.  He  had  failed,  too,  to 
secure  any  pupils  to  instruct.  The 
money  had  dwindled  steadily  till 
now  they  had  not  been  able  any 
longer  to  retain  the  poor  shelter  to 
which  they  had  last  moved.  The 
landlord  had  put  them  out,  and  the 
husband  was  now  off  searching  for 
some  friends  whom  he  had  very 
slender  hopes  of  finding. 

"  What  does  she  say  ?  "  asked  the 
young  girl  when  the  woman  had  con- 
cluded. 

Penrhyn  told  the  story  briefly,  the 
members  of  the  crowd  pressing  about 
him  closely  to  listen  to  it.  The  man 
who  had  passed  the  hat  around  now 
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came  up  and  emptied  the  contents 
into  the  I^ussian  woman's  lap. 

"  Will  you  help  me  count  it,  please, 
and  tell  her  how  much  it  is  ? " 

The  girt  who  had  constituted  her- 
self the  dispossessed  one's  friend 
made  this  request  of  Penrhyn.  They 
both  bent  over  the  woman's  lap  and 
assorted  the  money  into  two  separate 
piles. 

**  I  make  four  dollars  and  seventy 
three  cents,"  reported  Penrhyn  pres- 
ently. He  had  taken  the  smaller 
coins. 

He  experienced  a  strange  thrill  at 
beinia:  associated  in  some  one  work 
with  this  g^rl,  who  attracted  him 
more  and  more  the  longer  he  was 
with  her.  He  forgot  about  his  desire 
to  get  back  up  town  among  his  old 
haunts.  He  was  possessed  of  an  in- 
ward excitement,  a  strong  desire  to 
find  out  something  about  her. 

"  And  I  have  seven  dollars  and  a 
half,"  she  added.  **  Tell  her,  please, 
and  ask  her  how  much  the  landlord 
wants." 

But  this  the*  woman  didn't  know. 
Her  husband  could  talk  a  little  En- 
glish and  had  made  all  arrangements. 
The  landlord  himself  was  near  at 
hand,  however,  and  being  appealed 
to,  said  that  four  dollars  would 
satisfy  his  cfaims,  but  that  he  had 
already  let  the  room  to  another  party. 

"  Was  there  only  one  ? "  asked 
Penrhyn. 

"  Yes,  what  you  tink  you  get  for 
four  dollars  ? "  was  the  reply. 

*•  We  must  find  some  plac:  for 
them,"  said  Penrhyn,  turning  to  the 
girl.  He  felt  that  for  some  reason 
he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  "  we." 

The  crowd  was  beginning  to  thin 
out  now.  It  was  almost  six,  and  be- 
sides, nobody  had  been  hurt  in  the 
street  car  accident.  Some  had  linger- 
ed in  the  hope  that  an  ambulance 
would  be  summoned  by  a  false 
alarm.  The  husband  and  father  was 
still  absent.  The  woman,  not  being 
able  to  speak  English,  was  helpless. 
Some  one  must  look  after  them. 

"  They  can  come  in  the  store  and 
wait  if  yoii  can  get  some  other 
rooms."  The  girl  spoke  hesitatingly, 
as  if  not  certain  whether  Penrhyn 


would  approve  of  the  duty  she  thus 
assigned  him. 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  gladly,"  he  said, 
"  if  you  can  tell  me  where  to  go.  I 
don't  know  much  about  this  neigh- 
borhood, although  I  was  born  here." 

"  Around  the  corner,  that  way,  half 
down  the  block,  you  will  find  a 
boarding  house — the  one  with  a 
piece  of  paper  beside  the  door.  We 
will  watch  over  the  furniture  till  you 
come  back.  You  had  better  take  the 
money  and  explain  to  the  woman 
what  you  are  going  to  do." 

Penrhyn  acted  on  these  sugges- 
tions, although  he  was  tempted  to 
linger  and  discuss  them  for  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  her  who  had  ad- 
vanced them  go  on  speaking.  She 
had  such  a  clear  voice.  There  was 
no  languor  in  it,  such  as  distinguish- 
ed the  tones  of  so  many  girls  of  his 
set.  Then  he  could  generally  tell 
what  they  were  going  to  say  next. 

He  went  off  down  Tenth  Street, 
looking  for  the  boarding  house  to 
which  he  had  been  sent,  with  all  the 
interest  he  would  have  manifested  in 
setting  out  to  inspect  a  mansion  of 
which  he  was  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase. 

He  found  it  without  any  trouble, 
and  having  bargained  with  the  land- 
lady for  two  rooms  and  paid  a  week's 
rent  in  advance,  started  back  to 
Bleecker  Street.  He  saw  his  partner 
in  this  philanthropic  enterprise 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  a  little 
fancy  goods  store.  She  smiled 
slightly  when  she  caught  sight  of 
him.  Penrhyn  felt  that  this  smile 
established  a  bond  of  comradeship 
between  them  which  was  very  grati- 
fying to  him. 

"  Did  you  get  it  ? "  she  asked,  as  he 
came  up. 

"Yes,  they  can  move  right  in. 
But  there  must  be  somebody  to 
carry  the  things.  I  suppose  I  can 
get  an  express  wagon  near  here." 

She  told  him  where  he  could  find 
one,  and  then  added  that  he  had  bet- 
ter explain  to  the  Russian  woman 
what  he  had  done.  He  saw  her 
watching  his  lips  as  he  spoke  in 
French  to  the  poor  creature  who, 
with  her  children  huddled  about 
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hefy  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  three 
velvet  topped  stools  that  were  ranged 
in  front  of  the  counter.  Behind  this 
counter  stood  an  oldish  man.  He 
seemed  somewhat  bewildered  by  the 
proceedings  and  gazed  at  Penrhyn 
in  wonderment. 

Breaking  away  from  the  Russian's 
voluble  thanks,  Penrhyn  hurried  off 
to  get  the  expressman,  and  this  done, 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
stay  longer. 

**  You  are  very  kind,"  said  the  girl 
of  the  fancy  goods  store.  "It  will 
be  all  right  now.  See,  the  woman's 
husband  has  come  back." 

At  this  moment  a  bearded,  wild 
eyed  Russian  rushed  up  to  him, 
with  many  expletives  of  French 
gratitude.  Penrhyn  went  ^  outside 
with  him  to  show  him  where  the 
new  home  was.  As  he  passed  out  of 
the  store  he  looked  back  and  saw 
overhead  the  sign 

Arthur  Preble. 

Then  he  went  on  to  the  corner, 
shook  himself  loose  from  the  Russian, 
declared  that  he  must  get  up  town, 
and  walked  off,  he  knew  not  whither. 

II. 

PENRHYN  found  his  further  ad- 
vance  checked  by  the  string 
piece  of  a  pier.  He  had  come  down 
to  the  river  front  without  realizing 
in  which  direction  he  was  headed. 
He  was  thinking  what  a  strange 
impression  that  girl  from  the  fancy 
goods  store  had  made  on  him.  He 
had  tried  to  call  up  in  his  experience 
another  similar  case,  when  some 
saleswoman  in  a  candy  shop  or  man- 
ipulator of  a  telegraph  instrument 
had  smitten  him  with  a  passing  ad- 
miration, as  other  men  were  smitten 
by  exterior  charms  of  those  whom 
they  would  never  think  of  including 
in  their  list  of  acquaintances.  But 
Penrhyn  could  not  recollect  any  such 
experience.  Besides,  this  girl's  out- 
ward charms  were  not  extraordinary. 
She  was  pretty,  to  be  sure,  but  so 
were  scores  of  other  girls  who  never 
made  the  least  impression  on  him. 
"She  interests  me,  that's  what  it 


is,"  he  said  to  himself.  "She  in- 
spires me  with' a  desire  to  Ijnow  more 
about  her,  to  draw  her  out,  to  find 
out  if  she  possesses  that  strength  of 
character  my  brief  acquaintance 
leads  me  to  expect." 

It  was  at  this  point  in  his  reflec- 
tions that  he  found  himself  at  the 
river's  edge.  He  looked  down  at  the 
water,  lapping  the  piling,  and  while 
he  looked  the  swell  from  a  passing 
steamboat  broke  against  it  with 
flying  spray.  He  glanced  outward 
and  saw  one  of  the  Albany  night 
boats,  her  decks  black  with  people. 
Two  summers  ago  he  and  Helen  had 
gone  with  her  family  to  Saratoga 
this  way.  He  remembered  how  they 
had  sat  forward  and  watched  the  re- 
ceding city.  She  had  said  she  could 
not  see  what  joy  existence  could 
have  for  those  who  were  obliged  to 
live  in  cramped  quarters  all  through 
the  hot  season.  His  reply  had  been 
that  they  were  probably  contented  in 
their  lot  and  station. 

This  sounded  harsh  to  him  now, 
and  yet  here  was  himself,  for  instance, 
with  the  means  to  go  anywhere  he 
liked,  far  from  contented.  Doubtless 
that  Miss  Preble,  if  that  was  her 
name,  was  much  happier  than  he. 
But  why  should  she  be  a  "miss"? 
Was  it  not  just  as  likely  that  she 
was  married  ?  People  of  her  class 
usually  mated  young.  The  "her 
class  "stung  Penrhyn  as  the  phrase 
came  into  his  mind.  Why  was  she 
not  just  as  good  as  he,  as  Helen 
Brooks  ?  It  was  absurd,  here  in  free 
America,  to  raise  up  these  barriers 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

And  yet  the  barriers  were  there. 
Penrhyn  recognized  that  fact  only 
too  distinctly.  He  could  easily  im- 
agine the  horror  of  his  family,  of 
the  Brookses,  of  all  his  set,  should 
he  associate  with  that  girl  from 
the  fancy  goods  store  in  north 
Bleecker' Street.  In  fact  he  could 
not  associate  with  her,  so  far  as  he 
could  see.  There  was  no  one  to  in- 
troduce them,  and  if  she  was  the 
sort  of  girl  he  felt  and  hoped  she 
was,  she  would  not  allow  him  to  pre- 
sume on  the  chance  acquaintance  of 
that  evening.    No,  it  seemed  that  he 
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was  safe  from  all  danger  of  shocking 
the  house  of  Penrhyn ;  here  was 
something  which  all  his  money,  all 
the  prestige  of  his  old  and  honored 
name,  could  not  secure  for  him.  He 
might  just  as  well  be  as  poor  as  that 
tramp  off  yonder,  who  was  watching 
him  so  curiously. 

There  were  others  watching  him, 
too;  some  boys  who  had  come  down 
to  the  water  in  the  hope  of  snatching 
a  swim  before  a  policeman  should 
happen  along. 

"  They  think  I  am  contemplating 
suicide,  I  suppose,"  mused  Penrhyn, 
and  he  turned  away  from  the  spile 
against  which  he  had  been  leaning 
and  began  to  walk  slowly  back  tow- 
ard West  Street. 

The  tramp  turned  at  the  same  time 
and  shambled  up  to  him. 

"  Boss,"  he  began,  "  I  haven't  had 
a  drop  to  drink  in  two  days.  For 
the  love  of  heaven,  give  me  the  price 
of  a  glass  of  beer." 

"  He's  up  with  the  times,"  thought 
Penrhyn.  "  Here,"  he  said,  putting 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  drawing 
out  half  a  dollar,  '^take  this  and  get 
a  dinner  to  go  with  your  beer.  And, 
hold  on  a  minute,  here's  another 
half.  Perhaps  a  shave  and  a  hair  cut 
will  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting  a 
job." 

The  man  stared  at  him,  too  amazed 
to  mutter  perfunctory  thanks.  Pen- 
rhyn hurried  on,  almost  wishing  him- 
self, in  the  tramp's  place.  In  that 
case  he  would  have  been  supplied 
with  an  incentive,  would  have  had  a 
goal  at  which  to  aim.  As  it  was. 
what  had  he  to  look  forward  to  ? 
Nothing  in  which  he  took  any  inter- 
est, and  when  chance  opened  to  him 
such  a  possibility,  prudence,  conven- 
tionality, bade  him  put  it  sternly  out 
of  reach. 

It  was  after  seven.  The  evening 
meal  was  over  with  the  dwellers  in 
the  neighborhood.  Men  in  their  shirt 
sleeves  were  sitting  on  the  front 
stoops,  almost  all  of  them  with  pipes 
in  their  mouths.  Children  were  play- 
ing on  the  sidewalks.  •  The  fact  that 
these  people,  many  of  them,  were  de- 
pendent upon  daily  wages,  which 
might  at  any  time  be  cut  off  by  a 


storm  or  by  the  completion  of  the 
building  on  which  they  were  at  work, 
did  not  seem  to  trouble  them  in  the 
least.  They  liv^d  only  in  the  pres" 
ent. 

Penrhyn  struck  out  for  the  Ele- 
vated station  at  Fourteenth  Street. 
He  remembered  a  quasi-engagement 
with  Ned  Watson  to  run  down  to  the 
Casino  that  evening.  Watson's 
fianc6e  had  just  sailed  for  Europe, 
and  the  poor  fellow  would  need 
cheering  up.  Things  somehow  didn't 
seem  to  be  properly  allotted  in  this 
world.  There  was  Watson,  a  good 
fellow  and  head  over  heels  in  love 
with  Ella  Granger,  but  so  tied  down 
to  business  that  it  was  out  of  the 
question  for  him  to  think  of  spending 
even  a  month  on  the  "  other  side  " 
with  her.  And  here  Penrhyn  was  able 
to  leave  his  desk  for  almost  any  length 
of  time,  and  yet  with  no  reason  for 
desiring  a  holiday. 

As  he  rode  up  town  in  the  train 
Penrhyn  asked  himself  why  he 
should  be  different  from  other  men. 

"  I  needn't  be,"  he  decided.  "  I  ' 
could  go  around  to  the  Brookses'  to- 
night and  ask  Helen  to  be  my  wife. 
I  feel  sure  that  she  would  accept  me. 
There  is  no  egotism  in  that.  ,  But  I 
should  not  feel  the  thrill  of  rapture 
I  know  Watson  experiences.  We  are 
all  different,  and  I  am  a  round  peg  in 
a  square  hole."  ♦ 

Then  for  the  next  ten  blocks  he 
gave  free  reign  to  his  imagination, 
and  endeavored  to  picture  his  state 
of  mind  should  it  be  possible  for  him 
to  pursue  the  acquaintance  with  that 
girl  of  the  fancy  goods  store.  The 
very  fact  of  the  difference  of  their 
stations  in  life  would  lend  piquancy 
to  such  a  friendship,  he  decided. 
Each  would  constantly  be  finding 
out  some  new  attribute,  taste  or  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  other.  There  would 
be  no  dead,  flat  level  of  sameness 
such  as  marked  his  intercourse  with 
the  women  of  his  set,  where  the  talk 
was  always  on  the  same  themes — 
other  people  of  their  mutual  ac- 
quaintance, the  latest  play,  the  new- 
est engagement — it  all  became  pain- 
fully monotonous  to  him.  In  this 
idyllic  friendship  of  his  day  dream 
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such  converse  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  A  new  basis  of  talk  would 
have  to  be  found.  There  would  be 
fascination  in  studying  the  character 
of  a  girl  so  completely  out  of  his 
sphere.  She  was  intelligent,  he 
knew  that.  Modest,  too;  he  was  cer- 
tain she  must  come  of  a  reputable 
family.  What  a  pleasure  it  would 
be  to  raise  her  to  

"  Thirty  Third  Street !  "  shouted 
the  guard. 

Penrhyn  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
hurried  to  the  door,  glad  of  the  diver- 
sion to  his  thoughts.  What  non- 
sense he  had  been  going  over  in  his 
mind  !  It  could  not  be  possible  he 
had  fallen  in  love  with  a  girl  he  had 
seen  but  once.  He  walked  briskly 
along  Thirty  Fourth  Street  toward 
Fifth  Avenue,  as  though  he  would 
leave  such  absurdities  behind  him  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

He  found  Watson  waiting  in  the 
restaurant  of  the  club  for  him. 

"  I'd  given  you  up,  old  man,"  he 
said  as  they  shook  hands.  ''Have 
you  dined  ?" 

"  No." 

**  Neither  have  I.  Couldn't  eat, 
you  know,  in  my  present  state  of 
mind,*  so  I'll  invite  you  to  be  my 
guest  and  do  the  eating  for  me.  I 
feel  that  I  must  go  through  the 
form." 

"I'm  Afraid  you  won't  find  me 
very  cheerful  company,  Ned." 

"  What,  you  blue,  too,  Pen  !  Im- 
possible. You've  nothing  to  be 
blue  over.  Everything's  plain  sail- 
ing with  you,  my  boy.  When  are 
you  going  to  announce  it,  and  allow 
us  to  congratulate  you  ? " 

"  Announce  what?  My  dear  fellow, 
you  are  laboring  under  a  gross  mis- 
take if  you  think  I  have  even  the  re- 
motest intention  at  the  present  time 
of  becoming  engaged." 

"Why  not,  Pen?  It's  the  only 
way  for  a  man  to  attain  to  a  state  of 
perfect  happiness.  Fancy  the  bliss 
of  realizing  that  a  beautiful  girl 
cares  for  you  more  than  she  does  for 
anything  else  in  the  world.  I  tell 
you.  Pen,  there's  nothing  like  it." 
Watson  gave  a  great  sigh  of  mingled 
contentment  and  longing,  and  leaned 


back  in  his  chair  to  look  up  dreamily 
for  a  moment  at  the  frescoed  ceiling. 

"  Oh,  I  admit  the  bliss,"  returned 
Penrhyn  promptly,  "grranted  that 
you  secure  the  two  partners  to  it 
But  think  how  unlikely  that  is  to 
happen.  You  might  see  hundreds  of 
girls  you  could  easily  learn  to  love, 
but  how  improbable  that  they  should 
love  you  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  Ned. 
I  am  speaking  strictly  impersonally.  I 
will  alter  the  pronoun,  if  you  please, 
and  say  how  improbable  it  is  that 
they  should  ever  love  me." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Pen.  Love  begets 
love.  Let  a  good,  sensible  girl  see 
that  you  care  for  her  with  all  your 
heart,  and  ten  chances  to  one  she'll 
find  that  she'll  go  to  sleep  with  your 
image  the  last  one  on  her  mind." 

"Is  that  the  way  Miss  Granger 
did?"  Penrhyn  ventured  to  inquire, 
whereupon  they  both  laughed  and 
Watson  changed  the  topic  for  a  while. 

But  the  young  lover  was  not  able 
to  keep  away  from  the  all  absorbing 
theme  for  long.  He  returned  to  it 
again  when  they  were  smoking  their 
after  dinner  cigars. 

"  I  wonder  if  she  is  sitting  out  on 
deck  now?"  he  remarked,  throwing 
back  his  head  to  emit  a  ring. 

"  Perhaps  she's  walking  with  the 
ship's  surgeon,"  Pen  wanted  to  sug- 
gest, but  curbed  the  impulse  and 
said  nothing. 

"  It  was  a  beastly  shame  I  couldn't 
go  along,  wasn't  it.  Pen  ?  "  went  on 
the  fond  lover.  "  I  don't  feel  like 
going  anywhere  else.  The  family 
expect  me  to  come  out  to  Morris- 
town,  but  I  say  I'm  going  to  stay  in 
the  house  here  in  town." 

"  And  live  on  memory  and  hope?" 
interposed  Pen. 

"  That's  just  about  it.  I  don't  feel 
*like  going  about  with  a  lot  of  gay 
parties.  I'd  only  be  wishing  she 
was  along.  I  can  be  just  as  com- 
fortable in  the  city.  I'll  get  some 
of  my  meals  here  and  the  others 
at  restaurants.  Where  are  you 
going  ?  " 

"  The  same  ^place  as  yourself,  old 
man.  I  mean  to  stay  right  here  in 
town." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  but  I 
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must  say  I'm  surprised..  I  don't  see 
what  reason  you  have  for  staying." 

**  Oh,  a  fancy  of  mine,  that's  all. 
But  come,  are  you  going  to  the 
Casino?" 

When  they  reached  the  theater, 
Penrhyn  found  it  difficult  to  concen- 
trate his  attention  on  the  stage.  He 
imagined  that  his  companion's 
thoughts  were  equally  distracted. 
Indeed,  when  they  adjourned  to  the 
roof  garden  after  the  performance, 
Watson  began,  as  they  took  seats  at 
a  table:  "Pen,  did  you  ever  trace 
back  circumstances  to  discover  the 
source  of  a  particular  event?  I've 
been  doing  that  tonijajht,  to  see  how 
it  came  about  that  I  met  Ella.  The 
whole  thing  seems  to  hang  on  such 
mere  chances  at  so  many  points.  If 
the  Stocktons  hadn't  lamed  one  of 
their  horses  coming  down  from  the 
Berkshires  two  summers  ago,  they'd 
never  have  stopped  off  at  Lenox. 
That's  where  they  met  Ella,  you 
know.  And  I  got  to  know  her 
through  them.  And  now  we're  en- 
gaged." 

'*A11  account  of  a  lame  horse," 
added  Pen. 

He  felt  a  little  frightened  after  he 
had  said  it,  not  knowing  whether 
Watson  might  not  think  it  flippant, 
but  the  other  laughed,  and  then 
leaned  across  the  table  to  say  in  a 
lower  tone  :  "  Don't  look  now,  Pen, 
but  in  a  minute  or  two  turn  and 
you'll  see  Andy  Bletcher.  He's  here 
with  a  pretty  rough  crowd.  You 
know  he  married  against  his  family's 
wishes,  and  it's  turned  out  just  as 
they  predicted  it  would.  He  found 
his  wife  was  not  educated  enough  to 
associate  with  his  friends,  and  he 
drifted  down  to  hers,  and  I  guess  she 
isn't  in  it  much,  any  way.  Mrs. 
Grundy  may  be  pretty  severe  some- 
times, but  it's  safest  in  the  long  run 
to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  her." 

The  conversation  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  singular  turn.  Penrhyn  was 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  supersti- 
tious, but  as  he  turned  to  look  at  the 
reckless  Andy  Bletcher  he  was  con- 
scious of  a  rebellion  in  his  breast 
against  this  man's  presence  on  this 
occasion.    Then  it  came  over  him 


that  it  might  have  fallen  out  thus 
providentially  in  order  that  he,  Kent 
Penrhyn,  should  be  prevented  from 
committing  an  indiscretion  that  he 
would  regret  all  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

•  Yes.  I've  seen  him  once  or  twice 
before,"  he  reported .  to  Watson, 
after  his  observation.  Looks  as  if 
he'd  been  going  it  pretty  hard, 
doesn't  he  ? " 

"  He  couldn't  really  have  loved  her 
you  know,"  was  Watson's  rejoinder. 
With  him  all  roads  seemed  to  lead  to 
Rome.  "  It  stands  to  reason  there 
must  be  some  community  of  taste,  of 
interest,  to  give  ground  for  a  true 
affection.  These  marriages  of  princes 
with  peasants  do  all  very  well  in 
novels  and  fairy  tales,  but  when  you 
come  down  to  real  life,  you  want 
something  practical.  Now  Ella  and 
I  found  a  common  theme  at  once  in 
tennis.  That  sounds  trivial,  but  it 
was  the  opening  wedge." 

Pen  made  a  good  listener  that 
night.  Watson  went  on  to  ring  the 
praises  of  his  beloved  one,  and  finally 
parted  from  his  friend,  thanking  him 
for  having  cheered  him  up  so  success- 
fully. Penrhyn  smiled  to  himself 
as  he  continued  on  his  solitary  way 
to  the  club. 

"  I  was  merely  the  unresisting 
medium  whereby  he  cheered  himself 
up,"  he  reflected. 

As  to  Penrhyn  himself,  he  was  not 
in  particularly  cheerful  mood.  When 
he  reached  his  room  at  the  club  he 
drew  a  chair  up  in  front  of  his  bureau, 
and,  sitting  down,  proceeded  to  gaze 
soberly  over  the  knick-knacks,  the 
photographs,  the  trophies  of  ball 
rooms  and  dinners,  that  formed  a  mul- 
ticolored mass  upon  it — memory  in 
concrete  form.  There  was  a  woman 
associated  with  nearly  every  trifle. 
But  how  much  alike  they  all  were  ! 
Ella  Granger  was  one  of  them.  The 
fleur-de-lis  pin  in  his  cushion  she  had 
given  him  at  a  german.  What  a 
treasure  it  would  be  to  Watson  !  But 
doubtless  he  had  many  such,  just  as 
the  majority  of  Penrhyn's  booty  of 
the  dance  had  come  to  him  through 
Helen. 

"  I  wonder  if  she  will  ever  marry  ?'' 
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he  asked  himself.  "  I  haven't  given 
her  any  reason  to  suppose  that  I 
considered  her  set  aside  for  me.  It 
is  because  we  are  such  old  friends 
that  I  happen  to  have  more  remind- 
ers of  her  than  any  one  else." 

He  recalled  the  most  confidenlAal 
moments  with  Watson  that  evening, 
when  the  far  gone  fellow  had  told 
him  of  the  thrill  the  touch  of  Ella's 
fingers  sent  through  him. 

"Then  I  knew  I  was  a  captive, 
Pen,"  he  had  said,  "  a  captive  of 
Cupid.  If  I  was  only  a  poet,  now,  I 
could  make  something  out  of  that." 

Penrhyn  had  wanted  to  laugh  at 
the  time.  Watson  had  usually  been 
such  a  practical  man  of  business 
that  it  seemed  ludicrous  to  hear  him 
talking  in  this  way  about  love  and 
Cupid  and  thrills.  But  now  the  re- 
collection of  it  was  not  humorous. 
The  face  of  the  man  who  sat  there  in 
front  of  his  own  dressing  case  was 
very  sober  as  he  strove  to  recall  any 
such  thrill  in  his  own  experience. 

The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  the 
sensation  he  had  experienced  that 
evening  when  the  young  girl  from 
the  fancy  goods  store  in  Bleecker 
Street  had  said:  "  Did  you  get  it?" 
after  he  had  returned  from  his  search 
for  an  apartment  for  the  evicted 
Russians.  What  speaking  eyes  she 
had  !  They  had  almost  asked  the 
question  themselves  before  her  lips 
framed  it. 

'*  Great  Scott,  I  never  got  my 
stick ! " 

Penrhyn  sprang  up  with  this  ex- 
clamation, a  look  of  joy  coming  into 
his  face.  Here  was  an  excuse  for 
him  to  return  to  the  neighborhood 
on  the  morrow.  He  could  see  this 
Miss  Preble,  ostensibly  to  inquire 
after  his  cane  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Russians. 

"But  I  mustn't  see  her!"  He 
picked  up  his  chair  and  planted  it 
fiercely  in  its  place  against  one  of 
the  windows.  'Tve  got  it  bad 
enough  as  it  is.  I  don't  want  to 
come  any  of  the  Andy  Bletcher  busi- 
ness. And  mother,  poor  mother !  It 
would  break  her  heart,  I  think,  if  I 
made  a  mesalliance,^* 

He  began  to  prepare  for  bed  with 


feverish  haste,  as  if  eager  for  sleep 
to  come  and  banish  temptation.  But 
his  last  waking  thought  was  an  an- 
guished uncertainty  as  to  whether 
that  girl  of  the  fancy  goods  store 
was  not  already  a  wife. 

III. 

AATHEN  Penrhyn  started  for  Wall 
Street  the  next  morning,  it 
was  with  the  determination  to  go  up 
to  Greenwich  with  his  father  that 
night. 

"Mother  will  be 'glad  to  see  me," 
he  reflected,  "  and  a  talk  with  her 
will  brace  me  up  at  least  to  keep 
from  being  a  discredit  to  the  family." 

But  after  reaching  the  office  he 
kept  putting  off  announcing  his  in- 
tentions to  his  father.  A  college 
friend  dropped  in  to  see  him  at  noon, 
and  Penrhyn  bore  him  off  to  the 
Savarin  for  lunch.  He  had  married 
very  young,  and  lived  in  Buffalo. 

"By  George,  Pen,"  he  said,  "I 
think  I've  got  two  of  the  'cutest 
children  that  ever  drew  breath.  I 
know  this  is  what  young  fathers  al- 
ways say,  but  outsiders  say  the  same 
thing  of  my  boys.  Really,  I  think  it 
would  be  worth  a  trip  to  Buffalo  for 
you  to  see  those  youngsters.  And 
there's  Alice — you've  never  met  her 
yet.  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  you  won't 
know  what  complete  happiness  is  till 
you're  married  and  settled  down." 

When  Penrhyn  got  back  to  the 
office  he  had  made  up  his  mind  he 
would  not  go  to  Greenwich  after  alL 
He  had  recollected  his  cane  was 
quite  a  valuable  one,  presented  to 
him  by  a  friend  now  dead.  He  must 
really  go  to  Bleecker  Street  and  see 
if  he  could  not  obtain  trace  of  it. 
This  determination  once  formed,  he 
found  himself  anticipating  the  expe- 
dition with  a  zest  he  had  not  experi- 
enced in  many  months. 

"I  wonder  if  it's  on  the  for- 
bidden fruit  principle,"  he  mused. 

A  friend  dropped  in  at  three  to  in- 
vite him  to  take  a  run  up  to  Larch- 
mont  Manor  with  him  and  have  a 
moonlight  sail. 

"Can't  do  it  today,"  Penrhyn  re- 
plied, and  the  other  went  away  under 
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the  impression  that  he  had  a  very 
important  engagement. 

At  last  his  father  started  to  catch 
his  train,  and  then  Penrhyn  started 
out  to  Broadway  and  up  that 
thoroughfare  to  Vesey  Street,  where 
he  took?  an  Eighth  Avenue  car. 

He  meant  to  go  straight  to  the 
fancy  goods  store.  He  knew  no 
other  place  where  he  could  inquire 
for  his  cane.  He  was  already  in 
sight  of  the  sign  "Arthur  Preble" 
when  some  one  rushed  out  of  a  cor- 
ner grocery  and  grasped  him  by  the 
arm. 

Penrhyn  turned  round  in  amaze- 
ment. The  German  with  whom  he 
had  exchanged  a  few  words  the  even- 
ing before  stood  beside  him. 

**  It  is  great  luck  I  saw  you  pass," 
he  was  saying.  "  You  remember 
that  cane  you  lost  last  night  ?  Well, 
I  found  him.  Two,  three  boys  were 
carrying  him  oflf.  I  got  him  away. 
Come  inside  and  I  will  give  him  you." 

"  Confound  his  meddling  !  "  was 
Penrhyn's  thought,  but  he  followed 
the  man  into  the  store. 

The  German  disappeared  into  the 
inner  regions  somewhere,  but  pres- 
ently emerged,  bearing  the  lost  walk- 
ing stick,  its  silver  top  incased  in 
brown  wrapping  paper. 

"I  put  him  away  for  years,  may- 
be, you  see,"  he  said,  as  he  handed 
it  over  to  the  owner.  "  Didn't  know 
when  you  might  come  this  way 
again." 

"  Thank  you,"  responded  Penrhyn, 
tearing  off  the  paper  and  crumpling 
it  into  a  ball.  He  was  trying  to  de- 
cide whether  he  ought  to  give  the 
fellow  anything  or  not.  Suddenly 
the  idea  came  to  him  to  compromise 
matters  by  making  a  purchase. 

**  That  Russian  family,"  Hfe  began, 
"  have  you  heard  anything  of  them 
today?  I  should  like  to  do  some- 
thing more  for  them.  They  seem 
very  deserving.  I  wish  you  would 
send  them  in  some  potatoes,  flour, 
and  let  me  see,  what  else  can  I  get 
here  that  they  would  need  ?  You 
know  the  place?" 

Penrhyn  took  a  roll  of  bills  from 
his  pocket.  The  groceryman  beamed 
at  him,  but  at  the  same  time  could 


not  quite  conceal  his  astonishment. 
While  the  quantities  and  nature  of 
the  purchases  were  being  decided 
on,  the  Teuton  murmured  :  "  It  was 
lucky  for  them  the  day  you  and  the 
Mees  Preble  came  across  their  path." 

Penrhyn  caught  at  the  name 
eagerly. 

**  Whom  did  you  say  ? "  he  asked, 
examining  the  head  of  his  stick  atten- 
tively, and  appearing  to  be  deeply 
interested  in  it,  and  as  though  he 
only  kept  up  the  conversation  for  po- 
liteness's  sake. 

"Why,  Mees  Preble.  She  and  her 
father  keep  the  fancy  goods  store 
three  doors  from  here." 

"  She  is  not  married,  then,"  was 
Penrhyn's  thought.  He  did  not 
know  whether  he  was  glad  or  sorry. 
There  was  no  excuse  for  him  to  visit 
the  shop,  and  yet  it  was  hard  for  him 
to  leave  the  neighborhood  without 
doing  so.  As  he  said  nothing  aloud, 
the  groceryman  proceeded  to  explain 
further: 

"  You  must  have  seen  her.  It  was 
you  and  she  togeder  counted  out  the 
money  I  collected  in  mein  hat.  She's 
a  good  girl,  Louise  is,  and  a  smart 
one.  There,  thank  you,  sir.  Til  have 
the  boy  take  these  around  at  once 
and  say  a  friend  sent  them.  Good 
afternoon,  sir." 

Penrhyn  left  the  place  very  hur- 
riedly. He  felt  that  it  was  danger- 
ous for  him  to  stay  there  and  listen 
to  praises  of  a  woman  he  was  trying 
his  best  to  forget.  He  had  forgotten 
on  which  side  of  the  grocery  the 
fancy  goods  store  was  located;  he 
hoped  it  was  not  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  had  turned.  But  now,  look- 
ing up,  he  found  himself  in  front  of 
it.  The  door  stood  open  and  she 
was  standing  behind  the  counter, 
showing  a  card  of  buttons  to  a  pur- 
chaser. 

She  was  prettier  than  Penrhyn  had 
thought  her.  She  did  not  see  him," 
and  he  quickened  rather  than  slack- 
ened his  pace.  Louise  Preble!  It 
was  an  odd  name.  She  must  have 
many  admirers  among  her  class. 

"Her  class!"  the  words  branded 
themselves  into  his  mind  with  biting 
irony. 
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''What  a  ridiculous  phraseology 
for  a  country  Ifke  ours,"  he  reflected. 
"  She  is  an  American,  so  am  I.  Why 
can  I  not  " 

But  the  thought  of  his  mother 
came  to  him.  Class  distinctions  or 
not,  he  knew  that  his  people  would 
never  forgive  him  if  he  married  out  of 
his  **  set."  Yes,  that  was  the  word — 
his  set.  He  must  confine  his  ac- 
quaintances to  that  circumscribed 
area.  If  he  did  not  find  what  he 
wanted  within  it,  no  matter;  he  must 
content  himself  as  best  he  could  with 
what  he  did  find.  There  was  no  al- 
lowance made  for  individual  cases. 
One  must  keep  within  the  charmed 
circle  or  be  anathematized. 

Again,  as  on  the  previous  day, 
Penrhyn  found  himself  walking  me- 
chanically along  without  conscious 
destination.  But  this  time  he  was 
walking  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  presently  he  reached  the  corner 
of  the  street  on  which  stood  the 
house  where  he  had  been  born.  With 
an  impulse  similar  to  the  one  that 
had  possessed  him  on  the  previous 
occasion,  he  turned  and  walked 
slowly  past  the  place. 

It  was  sadly  deteriorated.  A  cheap 
restaurant  occupied  the  basement, 
and  the  upper  floors  were  let  out  to 
different  families  in  flats.  There  was 
an  overpowering  air  of  degradation 
and  decay  about  the  dwelling  that 
saddened  the  beholder.  He  could 
just  remember  having  lived  there. 
Once  he  had  been  swinging  on  the 
area  gate  when  his  hand  slipped  and 
he  was  caught  by  a  finger  ring  on 
one  of  the  sharp  iron  spikes,  and 
hung  suspended  there  for  an  instant 
while  his  sister  screamed  for  help. 
A  crowd  had  collected,  among  them 
a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms. 
He  recalled  this  distinctly,  for  the 
ba^y  had  been  crying  loudly  and  he 
felt  then  that  it  was  sympathizing 
with  him  in  his  agony.  That  baby 
might  have  been  Louise  Preble,  he 
thought  now.  He  smiled  as  the  idea 
crossed  his  mind,  and  then  turned 
past  the  little  park  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Christopher  and  Fourth 
Streets  and  so  on  to  Sixth  Avenue. 
He  bought  an  evening  paper  and 


buried  himself  in  it  during  the  ride 
up  town.  He  must  keep  himself 
more  in  touch  with  the  present. 
This  prowling  about  in  the  Ninth 
Ward  was  not  good  for  him.  He  re- 
ligiously read  through  all  the  society 
items,  and  by  the  time  he  reached 
the  club  was.  ready  to  discourse  on 
the  whereabouts  of  many  mutual 
friends  with  his  fellow  members. 
But  there  seemed  to  be  very  few  of 
these  about  tonight.  Watson  did 
not  turn  up,  and  Penrhyn  ate  his 
dinner  in  solitary  state. 

He  was  terribly  lonely.  He  tried 
to  conceal  the  fact  from  himself  for 
a  while  as  he  sat  smoking  his  cigar 
in  the  almost  deserted  reading  room. 

"  It's  my  own  choice,"  he  told 
himself.  "  I'm  sure  I  would  not  be 
having  a  better  time  in — in — well,  in 
Newport.  But  every  other  man  I 
know  would.  Why  was  I  made  dif- 
ferent ?  What  a  slave  a  fellow  is  to 
his  temperament,  after  all !  Now, 
my  judgment,  my  family,  my  friends, 
all  say  that  I  would  do  well  to  marry 
Helen  Brooks.  But  my  heart,  in* 
fluenced  by  my  temperament,  has  to 
step  in  and  say  no,  for  you  don't 
love  her  !  And  love  is  a  thin^^  one 
cannot  very  well  compel." 

He  smoked  on  for  a  while,  watch- 
ing the  infrequent  passings  up  and 
down  the  avenue.  Now  and  then 
one  of  the  three  horse  stages  came 
along,  with  its  merry  crowd  of  young 
people  on  the  top.  The  lights  from 
the  street  lamps  showed  that  they 
were  crowded  in  vecy  closely.  One 
stage  stopped  close  to  the  pavement 
in  front  of  the  clubhouse.  A  man 
on  the  roof  struck  a  match  to  light 
his  cigar.  The  face  of  the  woman 
next  him  was  illuminated  for  the  in- 
stant. • 

Penrhyn  started.  She  looked  like 
Louise  Preble.  He  was  not  at  all 
certain  about  it ;  the  light  was  so 
faint  and  lasted  for  so  brief  an  in- 
stant. But  the  possibility  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  him  feel  very  uncom- 
fortable. He  decided  to  look  things 
squarely  in  the  face  for  a  while.  In 
the  first  place  he  asked  himself  if  he 
would  be  contented  to  be  sitting  on  the 
omnibus  there  beside  Louise  Preble. 
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There  were  two  answers — his  heart 
said  yes — his  mind  no.  Then  was 
he  in  love  with  her?  No,  but  she 
was  a  girl  who  interested  him  more 
than  any  girl  he  had  yet  met  in  his 
own  set.  What  did  he  propose  to  do 
about  it,  then  ?  Make  a  martyr  of 
himself  for  the  sake  of  his  family 
and  take  the  first  steamer  for  Eu- 
rope on  which  he  could  obtain  pas- 
sage? This  would  be  praiseworthy 
from  a  worldly  standpoint,  but  he 
could  not  see  that  it  would  be 
grreatly  to  his  credit  as  a  man.  It 
would  certainly  not  make  him  hap- 
pier than  he  was  at  present. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  he 
should  decide  that  it  was  all  right 
and  proper  for  him  to  encourage  this 
penchant  for  Louise  Preble.  In  what 
way  could  he  go  about  it  ?  He  had 
no  mutual  friend  who  could  intro- 
duce them,  except  possibly  the  gro- 
ceryman.  Penrhyn  smiled  at  the 
thought.  The  good  natured  German 
did  not  even  know  his  name.  He 
might  s:o  to  call  on  the  Russian 
family  in  the  hope  of  meeting  her. 
But  this  would  seem  to  be  a  subter- 
fuge, of  which  he  disdained  to  avail 
himself.  There  seemed  to  bp  no 
common  ground  of  meeting.  The 
barriers  between  the  "  sets  "  in  this 
democratic  natioa  were  very  high. 

Penrhyn's  spirits  were  not  im- 
proved by  his  smoke.  He  went  out 
for  a  stroll  before  going  to  bed,  and 
by  the  time  he  came  back  to  the 
club  had  almost  determined  to  wire 
Helen  that  he  would  come  over  to 
Newport  to  make  them  a  little  visit. 
Then  he  decided  it  would  do  as  well 
to  send  the  message  in  the  morning, 
or  he  could  write.  But  the  next 
day  he  was  kept  unusually  busy  at 
the  oflSce,  and  that  afternoon  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Watson  to 
run  out  to  Morristown  with  him  and 
spend  the  night.  And  Ned  had  so 
much  to  say  about  the  felicity  of  be- 
ing engaged  to  a  girl  one  loved  with 
all  his  heart  that  when  Penrhyn  got 
back  to  New  York  he  decided  he 
would  indefinitely  put  off  writing 
that  letter  to  Helen  Brooks. 

But  notwithstanding,  he  made  no 
more  pilgrimages  that  month  to  the 


Ninth  Ward.  This  did  not  prevent 
his  thoughts  from  frequently  stray- 
ing there,  however.  But  this  was 
more  in  the  quiet  retrospect  of  mem- 
ory than  in  the  eager  pulsation  of 
hope.  The  way  to  any  practical  re- 
alization of  his  musings  in  this  di- 
rection seemed  barred;  and  he  never 
spok^  of  them,  even  to  Watson,  of 
whom  he  saw  a  good  deal  during 
these  weeks. 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
yourself  on  the  Fourth,  Pen?"  asked 
Ned  one  morning  when  they  were 
breakfasting  together. 

"  Haven't  decided  yet.  They  want 
me  up  at  Greenwich,  of  course. 
They're  going  to  have  a  big  blow 
out,  as  they  always  do.  But  I  haven't 
told  them  positively  I'd  come.  I  hate 
the  noise  of  it." 

"So  do  I.  I  tell  you  what,  old 
men,  let's  both  stay  in  town.  You 
know  there  is  an  ordinance  against 
fireworks,  so  I'll  venture  to  say  that 
the  city  will  be  quieter  than  the 
country  on  that  day  at  least.  What 
do  you  say  ?  Is  it  a  go  ?  You  can 
come  round  to  our  house  and  stay. 
It's  about  the  only  one  open  on  the 
block,  so  it  is  sure  to  be  peaceful 
around  it." 

Penrhyn  was  pleased  with  the 
idea,  so  it  was  decided  by  the  two 
to  pass  the  noisy  holiday  in  this 
fashion.  Of  course  Watson  be- 
guiled much  of  the  time  with  talk  of 
Ella,  or  in  reading  extracts  from  her 
letters. 

**  I  believe  you're  in  love,  Pen,"  he 
suddenly  observed,  when  he  had 
folded  up  one  of  these  documents. 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  ?  " 

Penrhyn  looked  incredulous  and 
smiled  as  he  put  the  question. 

"  Because  you're  so  much  quieter 
now  than  you  used  to  be.  Come 
now,  old  fellow,  I  wish  you  would 
engage  yourself  to  some  nice  girl. 
That  would  put  us  more  on  a  par 
with  each  other.  I  shouldn't  think 
then  that  you  were  bored  by  my 
talking  so  much  of  Ella.  You  could 
be  getting  ready  to  tell  me  in  return 
lots  about  whom  shall  I  say  ?" 

Watson  paused  and  looked  at  his 
friend  as  if  he  expected  to  see  the 
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latter  blush.  But  Penrhyn's  color 
did  not  deepen,  as  he  replied  earn- 
estly :  "  I  wish  I  could  oblige  you, 
Ned.  But  don't  think  that  you  bore 
me.  You  know  me  well  enough  to 
realize  that  I  would  soon  let  you 
know  it  if  that  was  the  case." 

The  forenoon  of  their  stay  in  town 
was  delightful,  but  after  their  liinch 
at  the  club  the  weather  began  to 
grow  oppressively  hot.  There 
seemed  to  be  absolutely  no  breeze 
stirring.  They  tried  the  club,  they 
tried  all  floors  in  the  Watson  man- 
sion, and  finally,  about  four  o'clock, 
Penrhyn  proposed  that  they  go 
down  to  Manhattan  Beach  and  see 
what  the  ocean  could  do  for  them. 

"  At  any  rate  it  can't  be  any  hotter 
than  it  is  here,"  he  added. 

"  But  the  crowd,"  objected  Watson. 
"  Think  of  that." 

"  Well,  they  can't  absorb  all  the 
breeze.  Besides,  it's  beginning  to 
look  like  rain.  That  will  drive  many 
of  them  back  to  town." 

"  All  right,  let's  go.  We  can  take  a 
dip  and  hear  some  music.  But  it 
seems  odd  to  go  down  to  Coney 
Island  when  we  stayed  in  town  es- 
pecially to  be  quiet." 

They  took  the  five  o'clock  boat, 
which  was  comparatively  light,  most 
of  the  people  being  already  at  the 
island.  Storm  clouds  were  still  threat- 
ening, and  the  rain  began  to  come 
down  in  torrents  by  the  time  they 
reached  Manhattan.  But  Penrhyn 
proposed  that  they  should  not  let 
this  interfere  with  their  swim,  so 
they  placed  themselves  between  the 
pelting  of  Jupiter  Pluvius  and  the 
bufifeting  of  Neptune  and  enjoyed  it 
hugely. 

"  I  feel  as  hungry  as  an  ox,"  re- 
marked Penrhyn,  as  they  wended 
their  way  to  their  bath  houses. 
"  Crowd  or  no  crowd,  I  move  we  try 
to  get  our  dinner  down  here." 

**  I'm  with  you,"  responded  Wat- 
son, thinking  what  a  story  this  would 
be  to  tell  next  winter,  how  he  and 
Kent  Penrhyn  passed  their  Fourth 
with  hoi polloi  at  Coney  Island. 

When  they  were  dressed  it  was 
close  to  seven  o'clock.  All  the  tables 
were  full  and  people  were  waiting 


their  turn,  as  they  do  in  a  barber 
shop. 

"Let's  go  back  to  town,"  whis- 
pered Watson.  "  I  think  there's  a 
train  about  this  time." 

But  when  they  got  around  to  the 
station  the  cars  were  just  moving 
out. 

"  And  I  can't  wait  an  hour  longer 
for  my  dinner,"  declared  Penrhyn. 
"  That  bath  has  made  me  ravenous." 

They  -wandered  back  along  the 
piazza,  between  the  rows  of  tables, 
Penrhyn  quoting  in  an  undertone, 
with  a  grim  smile,  "  Water,  water 
everywhere,  and  not  a  drop  to 
drink." 

Finally,  "  Let's  go  down  and  try 
the  Brighton,"  suggested  Watson. 

It  had  ceased  raining  by  this  time, 
so  they  took  the  Marine  Railway  and 
went  down  to  the  region  of  SeidL 
But  here  the  state  of  thing^s  seemed 
to  be  as  bad  as  at  Manhattan.  The 
tables  on  the  piazzas  were  all  occu- 
pied, and  both  men  had  a  rooted  an- 
tipathy to  going  into  the  heated 
dining  room  when  their  expedition 
had  been  undertaken  for  the  express 
purpose  of  cooling  off. 

"  But  I  draw  the  line  at  dining 
further  west  than  the  Brighton,"  re- 
marked Watson,  when  they  reached 
the  end  of  the  piazza. 

"  Here,  gentlemen,"  said  a  kindly 
disposed  waiter.  "You  want  two 
places.  In  ze  dining  room  there  are 
two  if  you  will  sit  at  ze  same  table 
with  ozers.  Today  that  matters  not, 
is  it  not  ? " 

"  I'd  like  to  pick  and  choose/* 
muttered  Penrhyn. 

Watson  had  already  begun  to  fol- 
low the  garfon  inside.  Now  he  turned 
his  head  to  whisper  over  his  shoulder, 
"But  hungry  men,  like  beggars, 
shouldn't  be  choosers." 

On  and  on  the  waiter  led  them,  as 
far  as  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
Then  he  drew  out  two  chairs  from  a 
table  that  seated  four. 

"  Here,  gentlemen,"  he  said. 

Penrhyn  was  hungry  enough  now 
to  dispense  with  the  sea  breeze  while 
he  ate. 

"  This  will  do,  I  guess,"  he  said  to 
Watson  ;  then,  as  he  sat  down,  he 
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looked  across  the  table  and  saw  that 
his  vis-d'Vis  was  Louise  Preble. 

IV. 

KENT  PENRHYN  felt  that  he 
had  never  been  placed  in  such 
an  awkward  position  in  his  life.  The 
girl  opposite  him  was  talking  with 
an  elderly  man — her  father — who  was 
on  her  left,  and  had  not  appeared  to 
notice  him.  Just  why  he  should 
have  felt  so  embarrassed,  he  could 
not  explain.  He  feared  for  one  thing, 
that  she  might  think  he  had  seen 
her  there  and  had  come  to  the  table 
on  purpose. 

But  now  she  turned  her  head  and 
looked  at  him.  She  recognized  him 
at  once.  Penrhyn  saw  this,  and  saw 
too  that  she  was  undecided  what  to 
do.  He  felt  that  he  had  better  take 
the  matter  into  his  own  hands. 

"Good  evening.  Miss  Preble,"  he 
said.  "  I  trust  you  will  pardon  our 
crowding  you  out  of  half  of  your 
table.  The  waiter  told  us  it  was  the 
only  thing  to  do  today." 

"  We  shouldn't  complain.  We  did 
the  same  thing  to  those  who  were 
here  before  you." 

She  smiled  as  she  said  this,  and 
then  instantly  grew  grave  as  her  eye 
wandered  from  Watson  to  her  father. 
The  two  were  fairly  glaring  at  each 
other  in  the  excess  of  their  surprise. 
Penrhyn  noticed  this  fact  at  the 
same  instant. 

"  My  friend,  Mr.  Watson,  Miss 
Preble,"  he  said,  adding:  "Your 
father,  I  presume.  My  name  is  Pen- 
rhyn." 

Watson  looked  ready  to  drop  to 
the  floor  with  mystification  when  he 
heard  his  friend  introduce  himself  in 
this  fashion. 

The  waiter  appeared  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  Penrhyn  ordered  dinner. 
His  usual  self  possession  and  ease  of 
manner  had  quite  deserted  him.  He 
felt  as  though  every  one  present  at 
the  table  must  know  the  thoughts  he 
had  about  this  girl  opposite  him. 
But  somehow  he  feared  to  address 
her — felt  a  shyness  he  could  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  experienced  in 
his  life  before. 


She  and  her  father  were  talking 
together.  Now  and  then  he  could 
catch  a  word  or  two,  from  which  he 
gathered  that  they  were  comparing 
the  scenes  at.the  Island  with  some  of 
Thackeray's  descriptions  of  visits  to 
Vauxhall  in  "  Vanity  Fair."  It  sur- 
prised him  to  find  them  such  well 
read  people,  and  then  he  wondered 
at  himself  for  being  surprised.  Surely 
he  had  felt  all  along  that  Louise 
Preble  must  be  an  intelligent  girl. 
Presently  Mr.  Preble  exclaimed : 
"  That's  odd,  Louise,  that  neither  of 
us  can  think  of  that  fellow's  name." 

"  It  begins  with  *  C,'  I  think,  father," 
responded  the  girl,  and  she  dropped 
her  knife  and  fork  and  looked  to- 
ward the  ceiling  reflectively. 

"  Well,  well,  with  such  an  import- 
tant  character  as  Becky  we  surely 
ought  to  be  able  to  remember  the 
name  of  the  man  she  married." 

Penrhyn  cut  short  what  he  was 
saying  to  Watson  and  turned  to  Mr. 
Preble. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said, 
"but  aren't  you  trying  to  think  of 
Rawdon  Crawley  ?  " 

"To  be  sure,  thank  you.  Crawley, 
Rawdon  Crawley,  do  you  remember 
now,  dear  ?  A  delightful  rascal, 
perfectly  charming." 

As  he  added  the  last  his  eyes 
strayed  from  his  daughter  back  to 
Penrhyn. 

"  Yes,  I  always  admired  him,"  re- 
joined the  latter.  **  But  then  I  am 
very  fond  of  all  of  Thackeray's 
books." 

„"  Oh,  are  you,  indeed  ? "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Preble,  looking  pleased.  "So 
am  I.  I  read  the  whole  set  regularly 
once  a  year." 

"  But  there  are  people — intelligent 
people,  too,"  went  on  Penrhyn, "  who 
declare  that  they  cannot  become  in- 
terested in  him." 

"  Yes,  I  have  met  such,"  and  forth- 
with Penrhyn  and  Mr.  Preble  ifound 
themselves  launched  on  a  literary' 
chat  which  left  Watson  and  Louise 
at  liberty  to  entertain  themselves 
with  their  dinner  or  each  other,  as 
they  might  elect. 

As  Watson  was  extremely  hungry 
he  at  first  paid  strict  attention  to  his 
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plate.  It  was  between  courses  for 
the  Prebles,  but  although  Louise  was 
listening  to  the  conversation,  she  did 
not  attempt  to  join  in  it.  Watson, 
noticing  this,  presently,  made  bold 
to  observe : 

"  Don't  you  find  it  pleasant,  Miss 
Preble,  staying  in  town  as  late  as 
this  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  June  is 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  months  in 
New  York." 

"We  stay  in  town  all  summer.  I 
have  never  been  anywhere  else." 

"  Oh  ! "  Watson  gasped  as  if  a 
bucket  of  cold  water  had  been  dashed 
over  him. 

"And  our  friends  the  Russians, 
Miss  Preble  ?"  broke  in  Penrhyn  at 
this  point.  "  Have  you  seen  any- 
thing of  them  since? " 

**  Once  I  met  the  woman  in  the 
street.  She  ran  up  to  me  and  took 
both  of  my  hands  and  began  jabber- 
ing away  in  French.  Of  course  I 
couldn't  tell  what  she  said,  but  from 
the  expression  on  her  face  I  am  sure 
it  was  good  news  of  some  sort." 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  returned  Pen- 
rhyn. 

"  But  why  should  she  speak  French 
so  readily  if  they  are  Russians  ?  "  in- 
quired Miss  Preble. 

Penrhyn  explained  how  frequently 
the  French  language  was  spoken  in 
the  land  of  harsh  sounding  sylla- 
bles, and  then  was  reminded  to  tell 
her  how  he  had  lost  and  recovered 
his  cane.  He  mimicked  the  Ger- 
man grocery  man's  way  of  talking, 
using  the  masculine  pronoun  for  the 
neuter.  She  manifested  a  quick  rec- 
ognition of  the  imitation. 

"  I  wonder  why  they  all  do  that," 
she  said.  "  I  have  noticed  it  before." 

Penrhyn  explained  the  mysteries 
of  the  German  genders.  She  was  in- 
tensely interested,  and  sighed  a  lit- 
tle as  she  rejoined: 

"I  wish  I  knew  German  or  French; 
some  other  language  besides  my  own. 
It  seems  to  make  one — richer.  You 
know  both,  don't  you  ?  Did  you  find 
it  very  hard  to  learn  ?  " 

"German  I  picked  up  in  the  coun- 
try. I  was  sent  there  as  a  boy  to 
study  it.  I  think  it  easier  than 
French." 


Penrhyn  forgot  where  he  was  for 
the  time  being.  Watson  sat  and 
stared  at  him  in  silent  wonderment 
He  had  never  heard  his  friend  talk  in 
this  strain  with  a  girl  before.  They 
had  always  spoken  of  mutual  friends, 
or  the  rush  of  the  season  or  where 
they  were  going  for  the  summer: 
and  Penrhyn  had  generally  appeared 
bored,  in  the  approved  style. 

Now  his  face  was  all  animation, 
his  eyes  watching  closely  every 
varying  expression  on  the  counte- 
nance of  her  he  was  addressing. 

"  Who  are  these  people,  any  way  ? " 
Watson  muttered  to  himself. 

There  was  no  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion Penrhyn  sotto  voce.  He  was  quite 
absorbed  in  his  vis-h-vis  and  paid  but 
little  attention  even  to  his  dinner. 
They  were  on  the  subject  of  old 
Greenwich  village  now,  the  Ninth 
Ward,  the  most  American  ward  in 
the  city.  Miss  Preble  said  it  was. 

**I  suppose  they  live  there,"  re- 
flected Watson.  "Prbbably  one  of 
the  old  aristocratic  families  who 
have  refused  to  be  swept  along  with 
the  up  town  rush." 

"  Are  you  going  to  stay  for  the 
fireworks?"  he  inquired  of  Mr. 
Preble  presently. 

"  If  it  clears  off  we  are,"  was  the 
reply.  "I  don't  rightly  understand 
just  what  they're  like.  Seems  to  me 
fireworks  are  something  anybody 
can  see  without  paying  for  it,  but 
I'm  told  they  charge  a  quarter." 

*'Oh,  the  fireworks  aren't  much," 
rejoined  Watson.  "  It  is  the  play 
they  give  that  draws  the  money  from 
the  crowd." 

"  Oh,  are  you  talking  about  the 
fireworks  ? "  Penrhyn  broke  in  here. 
"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  ? "  he  went 
on,  looking  from  Louise  to  her 
father.  "  I  think  it  has  stopped 
raining." 

"  We  were  thinking  of  going,"  Mr. 
Preble  responded.  **  We've  never 
been,  and  " 

"Oh,  I'll  put  you  through  all 
right." 

Penrhyn  spoke  confidently,  with 
an  air  of  gayety  Watson  had  not 
seen  in  him  for  many  weeks.  He 
began  to  tell  of  some  of  his  experi- 
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cnces  at  a  Roman  carnival.  They 
were  all  laughing  presently  at  his 
droll  manner  of  narrating  some  of 
the  adventures  he  had  had.  Watson 
had  heard  the  account  before,  but 
he  enjoyed  listening  to  it  again,  es- 
pecially as  it  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  Miss  Preble's  eyes  as 
they  were  fixed  on  his  friend. 

"Jove,"  he  told  himself,  "I  believe 
the  girl's  in  love  with  Pen  !  The 
fellow  has  certainly  kept  this  thing 
pretty  dark." 

When  dinner  was  over  the  four 
strolled  out  to  the  piazza  together. 
The  rain  had  ceased,  and  Penrhyn 
led  the  way  to  the  Marine  Railway. 
They  saw  the  fireworks,  and  after 
the  performance  was  over  they  all 
returned  to  the  city  by  the  Bay 
Ridge  boat.  Penrhyn  and  Louise 
talked  together  nearly  all  the  way. 
Watson  war  left  to  entertain  Mr. 
Preble,  but  the  latter  fell  asleep  soon 
after  they  started.  Ned  would  have 
joined  in  the  conversation  with  the 
others,  but  they  were  not  speaking 
on  themes  in  which  he  was  at  home. 
He  thrust  his  hands  deep  Into  his 
pockets  and  tried  to  amuse  himself 
by  watching  the  crowd,  which  of 
course  was  immense. 

"  I  must  get  Pen  to  tell  me  all 
about  these  queer  people  when  we 
leave  them,"  he  decided.  "  I  can't 
find  out  what  line  the  old  gent's  in. 
He's  a  foxy  old  codger." 

When  they  arrived  at  the  pier  at 
the  Battery  the  Prebles  halted  at  the 
foot  of  the  Elevated  steps. 

Good  night,  Mr.  Penrhyn,"  said 
Mr.  Preble.  We  take  the  Belt  line, 
you  know.  There's  a  car  just  start- 
mg. 

The  two  vanished  in  the  darkness, 
the  father  hurrying  the  daughter 
away,  her  arm  drawn  through  his. 
Penrhyn  stood  there  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps  looking  after  them. 

"  Come,  old  fellow.  We  don't  want 
to  miss  a  train." 

Watson  had  ascended  a  step  or 
two,  and  now  turned  to  lay  a  hand 
on  his  friend's  shoulder.  Mechanic- 
ally Penrhyn  moved  up  the  flight, 
but  did  not  speak.  Nor  had  he  said 
anything  when  they  had  elbowed 


their  way  through  the  crowd  on  the 
platform  and  were  seated  in  a  Sixth 
Avenue  train. 

Who  are  these  Prebles  ? "  Watson 
began,  as  the  cars  moved  off.  **  I 
never  heard  you  speak  of  them  be- 
fore. Where  do  they  live  that  they 
take  a  Tenth  Avenue  car  home  ?  " 

Penrhyn,  who  had  been  staring 
into  vacancy,  turned  his  head  slowly 
till  his  eyes  rested  on  his  compan- 
ion's face.  But  there  was  a  blank 
look  on  his  own  that  showed  he  had 
not  comprehended  the  question. 

"  I  say,  old  man,  wake  up  !  "  ex- 
claimed Watson.  "  What's  come 
over  you,  any  way  ?  You  seem  per- 
fectly dazed.  You  were  lively  enough 
with  that  Miss  Preble,  though." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Ned.  I'm 
tired  out.  This  quiet  day  of  ours 
has  been  too  much  for  me.  If  you 
don't  mind  I  think  I'll  step  off  at  the 
club,  and  not  go  up  to  youi^  house 
with  you." 

"  Oh,  just  as  you  please."  ' 

Watson,  who  was  rather  a  sensitive 
fellow,  looked  a  little  hurt,  and^ 
pursing  his  lips  as  it  to  whistle,  leaned 
back  in  his  seat  and  began  to  study 
the  advertisement  of  a  steamship 
line  opposite. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude,  Ned, 
but  I  don't  feel  quite  myself  tonight. 
You  know  how  a  fellow  gets  some- 
times, when  he  feels  that  he  wants  to 
be  alone — even  out  of  the  presence 
of  the  best  friend  he  has?" 

Penrhyn  had  placed  one  hand  on 
Watson's  knee  and  was  looking  at 
him  with  a  seriousness  on  his  face 
that  seemed  out  of  place. 

•*It  is  all  right,  old  man.  I  un- 
derstand the  symptoms,  you  know. 
But  I  don't  see  why  they  should 
affect  you  this  way.  It  all  seems  to 
be  smooth  enough  sailing." 

"  You  say  you  understand  the 
symptoms,"  Penrhyn  returned,  color- 
ing. "  What  should  you  say  mine 
were,  and  why  do  you  think  it  should 
be  all  plain  sailinj?  ?" 

"  I  should  say,  my  dear  fellow, 
that  you  were  pretty  deeply  in  it 
with  Miss  Preble.  Jove,  I  never  saw 
you  so  devoted  to  any  girl  in  the 
ball  room.     Who  is  she,  any  way, 
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and  why  haven't  I  heard  of  her  be- 
fore ?  " 

*' You  don't  know  all  my  friends, 
Ned,  nor  I  all  of  yours  in  all  proba- 
bility. But  about  the  plain  sailing 
now  ?  What  causes  you  to  think  I 
ought  to  have  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  very  facts  of  the  case. 
It's  perfectly  apparent  to  me  that 
she  cares  for  you." 

'*  How  do  you  know  she  does? 
She  hasn't  " 

Penrhyn  stopped  short  and  bit  his 

lip. 

"  Oh,  no,  she  hasn't  told  me  of  it," 
laughed  Watson. 

"  I  wasn't  going  to  say  that,"  re- 
sumed Penrhyn.  "  I  was  going  to 
tell  you  that  she  had  known  me  only 
a  little  while." 

"  Oh,  that  doesn't  matter.  Look 
at  Van  Kirkham  and  Clare  Black. 
They  became  engaged  after  a 
month*?  acquaintance.  But  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  how  I  knew  she 
had  a  soft  spot  in  her  heart  for  you. 
I  watched  her  eyes  while  you  were 
talking  to  all  of  us.  That's  a  sure 
sign — if  they  rest  pretty  often  on 
the  adored  object  when  he  isn't  ad- 
dressing her  directly.  But  how  long 
has  this  thing  been  going  on,  old 
man  ?  You've  kept  mighty  dark 
about  it,  and  hang  me  if  you  look  as 
happy  as  a  lover  whose  affection  is 
reciprocated  should  look." 

"  I'm  not  happy,  Ned.  I'm  about 
as  miserable  as  a  man  well  can  be." 

Penrhyn  came  out  with  this  in  a 
burst. 

What's  the  matter?  Pater  doesn't 
object,  does  he  ? " 

"  You  don't  know  anything  about 
it.  I  wish  we'd  never  gone  to  Man- 
hattan." 

Penrhyn  dug  his  stick  fiercely  into 
the  interstices  of  the  car  mat. 

"  Great  Scott,  man,"  Watson  ex- 
claimed under  his  breath,  for  they 
were  slowing  up  for  a  station,  "  what's 
come  over  you  ?" 

Penrhyn  pressed  his  knee  and 
whispered  :  "  Wait  till  we  get  out, 
Ned." 

They  had  but  ten  more  blocks  to 
go,  and  when  they  reached  the 
street    Watson    slipped    his  arm 


through  that  of  his  companion  and 
said  :  "  Now,  Pen,  out  with  it.  I  may 
be  able  to  help  you." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  Ned  ;  I 
don't  know.  It  seems  to  me  affairs 
of  this^  sort  are  best  locked  up  in 
one's  own  breast.  I  know  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  telling  you  of 
mine  if  you  hadn't  seen  enough  of 
the  thing  yourself  to  make  an  ex- 
planation necessary." 

"If  you  think  you'll  regret  it  af- 
terwards I  beg  of  you  not  to  say  a 
word,"  said  Watson,  as  his  friend 
paused. 

"  I  must  speak  now,  Ned,"  Pen- 
rhyn went  on,  talking  rapidly. 
"Don't  you  see  I  must?  I  will  tell 
you  why  that  sudden  change  came 
over  me  after  parting  with  those 
people  at  the  foot  of  the  Elevated 
steps.  It  is  because  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  I  shall  ever^  see  Louise 
Preble  again." 

"  Never  see  her  again,  man  !  "  ex- 
claimed Watson.  "Why,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  You  surely  hadn't  quar- 
reled. What  is  to  prevent  your 
going  around  to  call  upon  her  to- 
morrow night  ?  Ah,  old  man,  I  think 
I  understand  your  desire  to  pass  the 
summer  in  town." 

"  I  can't  go  and  call  there  tomor- 
row night,  or  any  other  night,  Ned," 
responded  Penrhyn  solemnly,  "  be- 
cause I  haven't  been  invited." 

"Why,  I  thought  they  were  old 
friends  of  yours." 

"No.  Didn't  you  notice  that  I 
was  obliged  to  tell  her  my  name?" 

"  You've  met  them  before,  though, 
surely  ?  " 

"  Once — yes,  and  I  can  understand 
why  they  didn't  ask  me  to  come  and 
see  them.  Do  you  know  where  they 
live?  Do  you  know  what  business 
the  father  is  in  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  was  curious  to  find  out, 
but  he  didn't  seem  to  be  commu- 
nicative." Watson's  voice  was  full 
of  interest ;  he  was  looking  eagerly 
up  into  the  face  of  his  companion  as 
they  walked  slowly  through  Thirty 
Fourth  Street  toward  the  club. 

"  He  keeps  a  little  fancy  goods 
and  trimming  store  in  Bleecker 
Street,  and  they  live  over  it.  How 
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can  they  ask  me  to  call  under  these 
circumstances  ?  Oh,  I  understand  it 
well  enough  !  You  may  talk  all  you 
please  about  this  being  a  democratic 
country  with  no  class  distinctions 
that  ought  to  be  recognized.  But 
there  are  such  distinctions,  and  they 
are  recognized,  by  both  sides,  too." 

**  That's  the  reason  they  took  the 
Tenth  Avenue  car  home  ! "  Watson 
had  just  recovered  from  the  long 
breath  he  drew  after  hearing  Pen- 
rhyn's  revelation. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  reason,  and  it's 
just  the  same  as  putting  a  period  to 
our  acquaintance.  Come  in,  won't 
you,  and  sit  awhile?" 

They  had  halted  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  leading  up  to  the  clubhouse. 

I  will.  Pen.  I  don't  like  to  leave 
you  alone  in  your  present  state  of 
mind.  I  think  I  understand  how  it 
is  with  you  now." 

They  went  up  in  the  elevator  to 
Penrhyn's  apartment,  where  the 
latter  flung  himself  into  a  chair  and 
began  biting  vindictively  at  the  end 
of  a  cigar. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Miss 
Preble,  Ned  ? "  he  began  abruptly, 
after  the  other  had  seated  himself  in 
the  window  seat  and  had  begun  to 
circle  columns  of  cigarette  smoke 
above  his  head. 

"  Well,  I  think  she's  rather  pretty, 
and  she  is  certainly  intelligent.  You 
and  she  appeared  to  get  on  famously 
together." 

"  What  should  you  think  if  I  mar- 
ried her  ?  "  went  on  Penrhyn,  adding 
quickly  :  "  Mind  you,  I'm  not  stating 
that  I  intend  to  do  this.  I  merely 
want  your  candid  opinion  of  what 
the  remarks  of  my  friends  would  be 
likely  to  be  in  this  event." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  should  be  very 
much  surprised.  Everybody  would 
be.  You've  never  been  the  sort  of  a 
fellow  to  shock  people." 

"Then  you  think  my  marriage 
with  Miss  Preble  would  shock  *  our 
set'?" 

Watson  colored  somewhat,  then 
replied  frankly :  "  Yes,  I  think  it 
would,  Pen." 

"  But  ought  the  opinion  of  others 
to  influence  my  own  sense  of  what 


would  make  me  happy  ?"  Penrhyn 
interjected. 

"  Ah,  if  it  is  going  to  make  you 
happy — if  you  are  sure  of  that — I 
wouldn't  hesitate  on  that  account. 
There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule, 
you  know." 

"You  are  thinking  of  Andy 
Bletcher  as  not  being  one  of  the  ex- 
ceptions ?  " 

"Yes,  I  am." 

"And  you  consider  the  cases  to 
be  analogous  ?  " 

"  To  a  certain  extent,  yes." 

"  Then  your  advice  to  me  would 
be  the  old,  old  one  of  Punch  f  " 

Watson  did  not  reply  at  once.  He 
blew  out  several  wreaths  of  smoke, 
got  up  to  knock  the  ashes  from  his 
cigarette,  then  replaced  the  latter  in 
his  mouth  and  said  rather  indis- 
tinctly: "  Pen,  old  fellow,  this  is  a 
case  in  which  you  must  follow  your 
own  ideas  of  what  is  best  for  you. 
Anything  I  can  say  won't  take  out 
of  your  heart  the  love  for  this  girl." 

"  Assuming  that  it  is  there,"  an- 
swered Penrhyn.  "I  think  of  my 
mother,  of  my  family,  Ned.  I  know, 
you  know,  how  they  would  feel  about 
a  thing  of  this  sort.  It's  a  false  idea 
of  life,  to  be  sure;  I  feel  a  shame  for 
my  kind  when  I  reflect  on  the  injus- 
tice of  it.  But  the  prejudice  exists, 
and  as  long  as  I  wasn't  in  very  deep, 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  respect  it  and  avoid  trouble. 
But  now  " 

Penrhyn  broke  off  abruptly  and 
rose  to  his  feet.  He  took  a  turn  or 
two  about  the  room  and  then  came 
over  to  stand  beside  Watson. 

"  Don't  you  see,  Ned,"  he  went  on, 
"  there's  another  side  to  this  affair. 
Even  if  I  did  not  recognize  any 
claims  my  family  might  have  on  me, 
what  could  I  do?  These  Prebles 
appear  to  be  people  of  fine  discern- 
ment. They  have  not  asked  me  to 
call;  I  cannot* very  well  go  there 
without  an  invitation.  Thus  you  see 
I  am  hemmed  in  on  both  sides." 

"  Then  you  are  safe,  man.  You 
cannot  commit  any  indiscretion,  so 
what  have  you  got  to  make  you  look 
so  glum  ?" 

"What   have   I  got?"  Penrhyn 
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raised  his  voice  as  he  made  this  re- 
ply, then  dropped  it  to  an  impressive 
undertone  as  he  went  on:  "  And  you 
yourself  in  love  ? " 

Watson  started  up,  dropping  the 
ashes  from  his  cigarette  over  his 
waistcoat.  He  did  not  stop  to  brush 
them  off,  but  put  out  his  hand  to 
rest  it  on  his  companion's  arm. 

"  Forgive  me,  old  fellow,"  he  said. 
^'I  did  not  realize  that  the  thing  had 
gone  as  far  as  this." 

"I  did  not  realize  myself  how  far 
it  had  gone  till  tonight."  Penrhyn 
drew  up  a  chair  with  his  foot  and  sat 
in  it  close  beside  the  other.  The 
storm  had  cooled  the  air  and  a  re- 
freshing breeze  blew  in  at  the  win- 
dow. **  I  can  scarcely  account  for  it. 
You  know  I've  been  considered 
rather  cold  and  heartless.  I  suppose 
that  was  because  the  right  one  had 
not  come  into  my  life  to  touch  me 
yet.  Now,  my  whole  being  seems 
hungering  for  companionship  such 
as  I  had  tonight.  No  girl  of  my  own 
set  ever  appealed  to  me  in  just  this 
way.  And  you  yourself,  Ned,  said 
something  that  made  me  realize 
more  keenly  than  ever  how  far  it  had 
gone.  Do  you  remember  it — about 
her  eyes  following  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Pen  ;  I  thought  when  I  spoke 
that  it  was,  as  I  said,  all  plain  sail- 
ing between  you." 

**  But  it  isn't,  Ned  ;  you  can  see 
for  yourself  that  it  isn't,  can't  you  ? 
And  I  don't  know  what  to  do  about 
it ;  I  declare  I  don't  know." 

Ned  Watson  could  scarcely  realize 
that  it  was  Kent  Penrhyn  who  sat 
beside  him.  The  fellow  had  always 
appeared  to  be  so  self  contained,  so 
uniformly  dignified. 

"  Go  in  and  win,  my  boy,"  he  said 
now.  "Let  custom  and  convention- 
ality go  to  the  dogs.    Be  happy." 

"  But  how  ?  Don't  you  see  I  can't 
go  there  uninvited  without  subject- 
ing myself  to  the  risk  of  being  grossly 
misunderstood  ?  Do  you  suppose 
that  that  girl  has  any  idea  I  want  to 
marry  her  ?  Ah,  she's  proud,  and  so 
is  her  father.  I  can  imagine  how 
stubbornly  they  would  resist  having 
her  placed  in  a  position  where  she 
could  be  looked  down  upon  by  my 


people.  Ned,  it  seems  hopeless  to 
me,  utterly  hopeless." 

Penrhyn  dropped  his  head  into  his 
two  hands. 

"  I  don't  see  why  it  need  be,  old 
man,"  rejoined  Watson  after  a  brief 
pause.  "  Where  there's  a  will  there's 
a  way." 

"  How  about  a  stubborn  will, 
though  ? " 

Penrhyn  smiled  as  he  raised  this 
objection. 

*'  Love  levels  all  ranks,  you  know. 
Hark,  there's  twelve  chiming  out 
from  the  Brick  Church.  I  must 
leave  you.  Don't  fear  that  I  shall 
betray  your  confidence.  I  can't  ex- 
press to  you  how  honored  I  feel  by 
it.    Good  night,  old  man." 

"  Good  night,  Ned." 

The  two  men  stood  for  an  instant, 
bound  together  by  a  hearty  hand- 
clasp. Their  relations  seemed  the 
reverse  of  what  they  had  hitherto 
been.  Always  Penrhyn,  who  was  of 
the  stronger  nature,  had  taken  the 
lead,  and  Watson,  who  w^  two 
years  younger,  hadiooked  up  to  him 
as  if  much  more  than  that  measure 
of  time  separated  their  ages.  Now 
Penrhyn's  dignity  seemed  to  have 
vanished  ;  he  was  as  yielding  clay  in 
the  hands  of  his  friend.  When  the 
latter  had  gone  he  stood  facing  the 
closed  door,  murmuring  to  himself: 
"  Was  he  right  ?  Can  I  hope  ?  How 
happy  he  is  !  Ah,  why  did  not  my 
heart  follow  my  judgment  and  " 

He  turned  away,  a  flush  mounted 
quickly  to  his  temples ;  he  had  just 
realized  that  his  wish  was  nearly 
equivalent  to  an  insult  to  the  woman 
who  had  won  that  heart.  A  copy  of 
an  evening  paper  was  on  his  table. 
He  took  it  up  and  turned  to  the 
steamship  sailings,  almost  determined 
to  go  down  on  the  morrow  and  en- 
gage passage  by  the  first  one  on 
which  he  could  secure  a  berth.  Then 
he  went  to  bed  and  fell  asleep  from 
utter  weariness  of  mind. 

V. 

pENRHYN  did  not  go  to  Europe 
that  summer.    When  he  woke 
up  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of 
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July  he  realized  that  it  would  be 
cowardly  as  well  as  futile  to  attempt 
to  fly  from  himself.  He  decided  to 
stay  in  town  till  August  and  then  go 
to  Newport,  according  to  his  original 
intention.  Helen  Brooks  would  be 
glad  to  see  him,  and  perhaps  

But  he  never  thought  further  in 
this  direction.  He  was  trying  his 
best  to  put  Louise  Preble  out  of  his 
mind.  She  seemed  to  be  utterly  un- 
attainable. He  felt,  however,  that 
for  the  present,  at  least,  he  could  en- 
throne no  other  image  there.  Since 
that  Fourth  of  July  night  Watson  had 
not  spoken  to  him  of  the  affair.  He 
was  evidently  waiting  for  his  friend 
to  open  the  subject  again  himself. 
But  Penrhyn  never  touched  upon  it. 

So  time  went  on,  and  the  summer 
heat  increased  in  power,  and  the 
letters  Helen  wrote  were  full  of  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  for  Kent's 
bravery  in  sticking  it  out  in  town. 
In  his  replies  he  stated  that  he 
fancied  he  could  keep  as  cool  there 
as  anywhere,  and  that  for  the  rest, 
the  contrast  between  the  dullness  of 
New  York  and  the  gayety  of  New- 
port would  cause  him  to  appreciate 
the  latter  all  the  more  when  he  ar- 
rived there.  "  I  am  sorry,"  she  wrote 
in  reply  to  this,  "  that  you  are  com- 
pelled to  make  what  we  can  offer 
tempting  by  a  preparatory  period  of 
sackcloth  and  ashes  for  the  sake  of 
contrast,"  and  Penrhyn  saw  that  he 
had  made  a  faux  pas.  But  he  did 
not  trouble  himself  about  this.  In 
fact  he  troubled  himself  about  noth- 
ing, these  days.  He  lived  from  hour 
to  hour,  as  it  were,  neither  looking 
back  to  the  past  nor  forward  into  the 
future. 

With  the  last  week  in  July  came 
Watson's  vacation.  He  had  planned 
to  go  with  a  friend  camping  out  in 
the  Adirondacks.  He  tried  to  per- 
suade Penrhyn  to  accompany  them. 

"  There's  no  earthly  reason  why 
you  shouldn't,  Pen,"  he  pleaded. 
"  You  know  you  can  get  away  from 
the  office  whenever  you  want  to." 

"Admitted,  but  frankly,  I  don't 
care  about  roughing  it,  Ned.  Besides, 
I  am  going  up  to  Newport,  you 
know,  in  a  week  or  two." 


So  Watson  went  off  without  him, 
with  some  misgivings  in  his  heart. 
Penrhyn's  demeanor  during  the  past 
three  weeks  had  caused  him  mo- 
ments of  anxiety.  He  did  not  like, 
for  one  thing,  this  silence  he  pre- 
served on  the  Preble  affair.  Then 
he  had  been  inclined  to  mope  off  by 
himself  in  his  room  in  the  evenings, 
pleading  an  interesting  novel  to 
finish.  But  when  Watson,  once  or 
twice,  had  gone  up  with  a  friend  to 
call  upon  him,  there  was  no  book  near 
him. 

To  be  sure  he  had  gone  out  of 
town  every  Sunday,  to  stay  with 
friends  in  the  country,  but  he  had 
returned  by  an  early  train  on  Mon- 
day morning,  just  as  if  his  duties  tied 
him  down  with  the  busiest. 

"  Poor  chap,"  Watson  reflected. 
"  He's  got  a  bad  case.  I  wish  I  could 
do  something  to  help  him.  It's  very 
unfortunate  he  didn't  fall  in  love 
with  Helen  Brooks." 

When  Watson  had  gone,  Penrhyn 
found  himself  with  the  prospect  of 
being  absolutely  alone  in  town  for  a 
few  days.  His  father  was  staying  at 
Greenwich  for  a  week.  There  was 
scarcely  a  soul  at  the  club,  no  one 
whom  Penrhyn  knew,  and  for  the 
first  time  that  summer  he  found  him- 
self without  a  specific  invitation  to 
go  out  of  town  for  Sunday.  To  be 
sure,  there  were  several  homes  open 
to  him — places  where  he  had  perfect 
liberty  to  go  and  come  when  he 
pleased.  But  when  Friday  night 
came  round  he  decided  that  he  would 
best  enjoy  remaining  where  he  was. 
He  had  never  passed  'a  midsummer 
Sunday  in  the  city.  He  was  anxious 
to  undergo  the  novel  sensation  of  the 
experience. 

On  Saturday  night  he  went  down 
to  the  concert  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden.  He  had  been  there  several 
times  with  Watson ;  but  now  he 
went  alone.  He  took  his  place  in 
one  of  the  arena  seats  and  watched 
the  people,  contrasting  them  with 
the  sort  he  had  seen  in  the  same 
building  at  the  Horse  Show  and 
other  gatherings  during"  the  season." 
Nearly  all  were  in  pairs,  mostly 
young  men  and  women.    There  was 
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not  a  single  familiar  face  in  the 
throng. 

When  the  first  intermission  came, 
and  almost  everybody  got  up  to 
promenade  around  the  floor,  Penrhyn 
remained  where  he  was,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  panorama  of  humanity 
unreeled  before  him.  Suddenly  he 
started  slightly.  Here  at  last  was  a 
face  he  recognized — two  of  them — 
Louise  Preble  and  her  father. 

Penrhyn  half  rose  from  his  chair 
to  go  down  and  join  them,  no  more 
able  to  resist  the  temptation  than  to 
cease  his  breathing.  But  a  second 
glance  showed  him  that  there  were 
three  in  their  party,  the  other  mem- 
ber a  young  man  walking  on  the 
further  side  of  Louise,  talking  to 
her  with  animation.  He  was  a 
pleasant  looking  fellow,  apparently 
a  little  older  than  herself.  Mr. 
Preble  seemed  to  be  listening  to 
what  he  was  saying  with  as  much  in- 
terest as  his  daughter. 

Penrhyn  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
group  as  they  slowly  made  the 
circuit  of  the  hall,  and  then  located 
them  at  the  table  where  they  finally 
took  seats.  Louise  kept  looking  at 
her  programme  except  when  the 
young  man  spoke  to  her;  then  she 
would  put  it  down  and  listen  to  him 
till  her  father  joined  in  the  talk, 
when  she  would  once  more  begin  to 
read.  During  the  playing  she  watch- 
ed the  leader  attentively,  now  and 
then  putting  up  her  hand  as  if  to  en- 
join silence  between  her  companions. 
There  was  a  vacant  place  at  their 
table.  Why  shouldn't  he  go  down 
and  occupy  it  ?  He  had  decided 
long  since  that  he  was  not  going  to 
let  class  distinctions  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  happiness ;  he  had  been 
equally  determined  not  to  force  him- 
self upon  the  Prebles.  Now  that  he 
had  met  them  again  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  go  up  and  speak  to 
them.  As  for  the  presence  of  that 
young  man,  he  might  be  a  brother,  a 
cousin,  or  perhaps  a  suitor  for 
Louise's  hand.  If  the  latter  was  the 
case  it  was  best  that  Penrhyn  should 
know  the  fact  at  once ;  the  sooner 
the  better.  While  the  piece  preced- 
ing the  next  intermission  was  being 


played  he  rose  and  walked  down 
among  the  tables  till  he  reached  the 
one  at  which  the  Preble  party  were 
seated. 

Louise  saw  him  first.  A  light 
came  into  her  eyes  which  set  his 
heart  to  beating  violently.  She  spoke 
quickly  to  her  father,  whose  brow 
darkened  perceptibly.  But  he  said 
"  Good  evening,"  in  a  sufficiently 
cordial  manner,  and  then  presented 
**Mr.  Crocker."  No  one  had  asked 
Penrhyn  to  be  seated,  and  he  re- 
mained standing  behind  the  vacant 
chair,  his  hands  on  the  back  of  it, 

"  How  are  you  enjoying  the  con- 
cert. Miss  Preble  ?  '*  he  began. 

"  It  is  beautiful,"  she  replied.  "I 
am  so  fond  of  music.  The  Faust 
selection  was  charming,  and  that 
movement  from  Schubert's  sym- 
phony." 

"  I  don't  like  any  of  it  as  well  as  a 
brass  band  playing  the  Anvil 
Chorus,"  broke  in  Mr.  Preble. 
"  Don't  you  agree  with  me,  Horace  ?*" 

He  put  his  hand  on  Crocker's 
shoulder  and  roused  him  from  the 
sort  of  lethargy  into  which  Penrhyn's 
advent  had  thrown  him. 

"Yes,  oh  yes,  you're  quite  right,, 
Mr.  Preble,"  he  replied  now,  and 
then  his  eyes  went  back  to  Penrhyn, 
who  was  still  talking  earnestly  with 
Louise. 

"  Have  you  heard  many  of  the 
new  operas,  Miss  Preble  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  I  have  never  heard  an  opera 
in  my  life,"  she  answered.  **  But  I 
have  read  about  them,  and  heard 
selections  from  them  in  concerts  like 
this.  Of  course  I  should  love  to  see 
a  performance,  but  then  I  sometimes 
think  it  is  better  as  it  is.  You  know 
if  the  singers  did  not  happen  to  be 
very  fine  my  illusion  would  be  shat- 
tered." 

"  I  wish  I  might  see  you  at  your 
first  opera.  Miss  Preble.".  Penrhyn 
spoke  impulsively.  "  I  mean  at  such 
a  performance  as  we  had  last  winter 
at  the  Metropolitan.  I  think  there 
would  be  no  shattered  illusions  then." 

**  You  go  a  great  deal,  I  suppose  ?" 
she  said. 

"About  twice  a  week,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  do  not  always  have 
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the  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  music 
as  attentively  as  I  should  like  to  do, 
How  are  our  Russians  getting  along. 
Miss  Preble  ? " 

"  I  have  seen  nothing  of  them 
lately.  It  is  possible  they  may  have 
moved  out  West." 

"  Your  friend,  Mr.  Watson,  where 
is  he  tonight  ? "  here  broke  in  Mr. 
Preble. 

"  Oh,  he  has  gone  up  to  the  Adiron- 
dacks  on  a  camping  out  trip:'* 

"And  you  did  not  go  along?  You 
are  going  to  remain  in  the  city  all 
summer,  are  you  ?  " 

Penrhyn  fancied  there  was  a  note 
of  sharpness  in  Mr.  Preble's  voice  as 
he  put  the  question. 

"  Oh,  no.  I  am  going  to  Newport 
next  month,"  he  replied,  and  he  im- 
agined he  saw  an  expression  of  relief 
come  into  Mr.  Preble's  face. 

"To  Newport!"  exclaimed 
Crocker.  "  Have  you  ever  been  there 
before?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  go  there  almost  every 
year." 

"  It  is  very — very  nice  there,  isn't 
it  ?  "  went  on  the  young  man. 

He  was  looking  at  Penrhyn  steadily 
now,  taking  in  every  detail  of  his 
dress,  from  his  low,  broad  collar  and 
puff  scarf  to  his  patent  leather  Ox- 
ford ties. 

"Yes,  it  is  pleasant  if  one  has 
friends  among  the  cottagers." 

"  And  you  have  plenty  of  those,  I 
suppose  ?"  the  other  went  on. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  going  to  stay  at 
the  house  of  one  of  them." 

"  What  is  Newport  like  ? "  broke  in 
Louise.  "  I  always  imagine  it  to  be 
a  series  of  beautiful  homes  fronting 
on  the  ocean,  with  all  the  yachts 
lying  at  anchor  in  front  of  them,  and 
handsome  carriages  driving  back 
and  forth  on  a  broad  avenue  be- 
tween." 

"  Oh,  no,  it  is  not  at  all  like  that," 
returned  Penrhyn,  and  he  thereupon 
proceeded  to  describe  the  location  of 
the  harbor  near  the  old  town,  think- 
ing, as  he  talked,  how  he  would  de- 
light to  have  his  attentive  listener 
for  a  traveling  companion  when  he 
went  there  next  month.  Before  he 
finished  the  music  struck  up  again. 


Won't — won't  you  sit  down  ?"  said 
Louise. 

He  stepped  around  to  the  front  of 
the  chair  across  which  he  had  been 
leaning,  and  during  the  rendering  of 
the  rest  of  the  programme  thought 
not  of  his  family's  prejudices,  nor  of 
the  little  store  in  Bleecker  Street, 
nor  of  the  two  men  behind  him — his 
entire  attention  was  enchained  by 
the  music  and  her  face.  She  was  sit- 
ting so  that  he  could  see  this  as  he 
looked  toward  the  conductor's  stand. 
He  marveled  anew  at  the  lines  of 
culture  and  refinement  he  found  in 
it,  and  then  called  himself  a  cad  for 
marveling. 

"Why  shouldn't  Bleecker  Street 
be  as  refined  as  Fifth  Avenue  ? "  he 
said  to  himself.  And  then  the  music 
ceased,  and  they  two  spoke  about 
the  beauty  of  it,  and  he  told  her 
something  of  the  composer,  and 
she  listened  with  her  eyes  fastened 
steadily  on  his  face  in  a  fashion  that 
seemed  to  electrify  all  his  nerves. 

As  in  a  dream  he  heard  Mr.  Preble 
say,  "Won't  you  join  us?"  and 
summoned  the  waiter,  but  Penrhyn 
shook  his  head  and  put  up  his  hand 
as  the  band  struck  up  again.  Never 
before  had  beer  appeared  to  him  so 
imcompatible  with  music. 

When  the  final  note  of  the  last 
piece  died  away  and  there  was  a 
pulling  back  of  chairs  and  a  general 
uprising,  Penrhyn  felt  as  though  he 
was  about  to  be  roused  from  some 
beatific  vision. 

"  We  shall  go  out  into  the  street 
now,"  he  told  himself.  "They  will 
say  good  night  under  the  arcade  and 
will  not  ask  me  to  call,  and  it  will  be 
a  chance  if  ever  I  see  her  again,  as  it 
was  chance  that  I  saw  her  these  last 
two  times." 

He  felt  as  if  he  could  not  bear  this 
now,  as  though  he  was  not  able  to 
stand  the  separation  just  yet.  They 
had  all  risen  and  were  moving  to- 
ward the  door.  Crocker  had  drop- 
ped back  and  was  asking  Louise  how 
she  had  enjoyed  the  concert. 

Penrhyn's  thoughts  were  flying  at 
a  gallop,  trying  to  devise  some 
scheme  by  which  he  could  continue 
in  the  present  company. 
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"Mr.  Preble,"  he  said  suddenly, 
"won't  you  and  your  party  come 
with  me  to  Delmonico's  for  a  little 
supper?  It's  close  by  and  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  have  you  with  me." 

Mr.  Preble  hesitated  for^n  instant, 
then  replied: 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Penrhyn,  I  have 
heard  so  much  of  Delmonico's,  but 
have  never  been  there.  We  won't — I 
suppose  at  this  season  of  the  year 
we  shan't  meet  any  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred there  ? " 

"  Oh,  no,  you  are  quite  safe,  I  as- 
sure you,"  laughed  Penrhyn,  not 
quite  sure  what  was  exciting  his 
mirth,  but  feeling  so  elated  over 
having  won  his  point  that  he  was 
ready  to  laugh  at  anything. 

"  Louise,"  said  Mr.  Preble,  when 
they  reached  the  street,  "Mr.  Pen- 
rhyn has  invited  us  to  Delmonico's 
with  him.  We  will  lead  the  way.  You 
and  Horace  follow  on." 

If  this  disposition  of  escorts  was 
disappointing  to  Penrhyn,  he  did 
not  allow  the  fact  to  be  apparent. 
For  the  present  he  was  living  wholly 
on  the  memory  of  the  past  hour— of 
what  he  had  read,  or  thought  he  had 
read,  in  Louise  Preble's  eyes.  He  was 
content,  for  the  nioiment,  to  let  the 
present  and  the  future  take  care  of 
itself,  while  he  reveled  in  the  thought 
that  this  woman  cared  for  him. 

Arrived  at  the  restaurant  he  dis- 
posed of  his  guests  to  suit  himself, 
Louise  on  his  right  hand,  her  father 
on  his  left,  and  Crocker  opposite. 
The  latter  was  the  member  of  the 
party  most  visibly  impressed  by  the 
unaccustomed  environment.  There 
were  but  few  people  present.  It  was 
the  very  height  of  the  dull  season. 
Penrhyn  noticed  a  look  of  surprise  on 
the/aceof  one  of  the  waiters,who  knew 
him,  when  he  saw  them  come  in.  He 
remembered  what  Helen  Brooks  had 
said  a  few  weeks  before,  when  she 
proposed  a  ride  down  Fifth  Avenue 
atop  of  one  of  the  stages:  "Mrs. 
Grundy  goes  out  of  town  the  first  of 
June,  you  know." 

Mr.  Preble  certainly  enjoyed  that 
supper  to  the  full  from  the  gastro- 
nomical  point  of  view.  Louise  was 
listening  most  of  the  time  to  Pen- 


rhyn. Mr.  Crocker  was  apparently 
too  much  overawed  and  afraid  of  do- 
ing the  wrong  thing  to  do  more  than 
look  uncomfortable  and  watch  his 
host  for  "  points." 

At  last  there  was  no  excuse  for 
lingering  longer.  Penrhyn  rose  and 
they  all  went  out  into  the  summer 
night. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Mr.  Preble, 
when  they  reached  the  sidewalk, 
"  we  want  to  walk  down  to  Eighteenth 
Street  and  take  the  blue  car.  Good 
night,  Mr.  Penrhyn,  I  suppose  you 
go  up.  We  are  very  much  obliged 
for  the  supper." 

"  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  walk 
down  te  Eighteenth  Street  with  you 
and  take  the  blue  car  across  to  Sixth 
Avenue." 

Penrhyn  was  next  to  Louise  as  he 
spoke;  he  maintained  his  position 
and  they  started  off  four  abreast 
Louise  looked  over  at  the  Square 
and  said  she  thought  this  was  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  New  York. 

"  I  am  so  proud  of  having  been 
born  in  this  city,"  she  added.  "  It 
seems  that  very  few  can  claim  that 
distinction.  Nearly  everybody  seems 
to  have  come  here." 

"  I  was  born  here,"  returned  Pen- 
rhyn, "and  in  the  Ninth  Ward,  not 
far  from  where  you  live.  In  fact, 
that  is  how  I  happened  to  meet  you. 
I  was  down  there  wandering  about 
for  the  sake  of  old  times." 

"  I  have  never  lived  anywhere  else. 
It  is  very  pretty  up  town,  though ; 
along  the  Riverside  Drive." 

Penrhyn  was  about  to  invite  her  to 
take  a  drive  with  him  there  some 
time  during  the  following  week 
when  he  recollected  that  he  could 
not  do  this  when  he  was  not  on  call- 
ing terms.  They  boarded  the  car, 
which  bowled  along  all  too  quickly 
toward  Sixth  Avenue. 

"  Good  night,"  said  Penrhyn,  rising 
and  lifting  his  hat. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  Louise. 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  this 
evening's  enjoyment,"  she  said. 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Penrhyn,"  added 
the  father.  "You'd  better  hurry  if 
you  want  to  catch  the  next  train.  I 
hear  one  coming." 
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A  moment  later  Penrhyn  was 
bounding  up  the  stairs  to  the  Ele- 
vated station  as  though  he  was  in 
desperate  haste.  But  when  he  reach- 
ed the  top  he  allowed  the  cars  to 
pass  on  before  he  walked  through 
and  dropped  his  ticket  in  the  box. 
He  turned  to  the  north  end  of  the 
platform  and  looked  down  Four- 
teenth Street.  He  could  see  the  blue 
light  of  the  car  he  had  left. 

"  Horace  Crocker  is  talking  to  her 
now,  I  suppose,"  he  mused.  "  I 
wonder  what  they  have  in  common. 
They're  neighbors,  very  likely.  And 
I  shall  not  see  her  again.  I  can't  go 
there.  They've  no  place  to  receive 
me,  or  they  think  they  haven't.  Wliy 
wasn't  I  born  the  son  of  a  small 
Hudson  Street  tradesman  ?" 

He  boarded  his  train,  which  came 
along  at  this  moment,  and  took  his 
seat  opposite  a  party  of  men  wearing 
yachting  caps.  They  had  evidently 
comtt  straight  up  from  tl^e  Battery. 
They  had  been  to  Newport.  He 
heard  them  talking  of  the  cliffs,  of  a 
ball  at  the  Casino,  of  a  lawn  tennis 
tournament. 

**  They  are  normal,"  Penrhyn  said 
to  himself  enviously.  "  They  take 
enjoyment  in  the  things  that  natur- 
ally fall  to  their  lot.  I  want  some- 
thing I  can't  have.  But  why  can't  I 
have  it  ?  Louise  Preble  likes  me.  I 
could  see  that.  What  stands  be- 
tween ?  I  could  make  her  happy,  I 
feel  sure  of  it,  and  as  for  thje  father, 
I  have  enough  to  pension  him  off 
comfortably  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Louise  and  I  could  go  to  Europe. 
Together  we  could  wander  over  the 
lands  she  so  longs  to  see,  and  " 

"  Thirty  Third  Street,"  called  out 
the  guard. 

Once  more  Penrhyn's  dream  of 
bliss  was  broken  in  upon.  How  could 
he  even  try  to  win  this  woman  for  his 
wife  without  the  liberty  to  call  upon 
her' 

VL 

"AXTHAT  an  idiot  I  was,"  Pen- 
rhyn  said  to  himself  the 
next  morning.  "Why  didn't  I  ask  her 
where  she  went  to  church  ? " 
It  was  a  fearfully  hot  day.  The 


pavements  seemed  almost  to  scorch 
the  feet.  Penrhyn  went  out  about 
half  past  twelve  and  walked  up  Fifth 
Avenue,  so  crowded  at  this  hour 
during  the  season,  now  only  dotted 
here  and  there  with  a  single  pedes- 
trian clinging  to  the  stoop  line  in 
quest  of  a  little  shade.  He  experi- 
enced an  odd  sensation  in  reflecting 
that  in  all  that  grreat  native  town  of 
his  that  day  the  only  persons  he 
knew  were  the  Prebles,  and  these  he 
had  no  right  to  go  and  see. 

He  did  not  walk  far.  The  heat 
was  too  intense.  He  thought  of  the 
cool  piazzas  up  at  the  homestead  in 
Greenwich,  of  the  glad  welcome  his 
small  nephew  always  gave  him  when 
he  went  there. 

"  It's  selfish  for  me  to  mope  here 
by  myself,"  he  murmured,  and  then 
his  mind  went  off  to  Newport,  to  the 
Brooks  villa-thinking  of  the  supreme 
comfort  attainable  there.  He  saw 
mentally  the  corner  of  the  porch 
looking  off  to  sea,  Helen's  mandolin 
lying  against  the  stone  work  of  the 
house,  she  swinging  in  the  hammock 
watching  him  as  he  played  with 
Tramp,  the  terrier. 

"  I  can  be  there  next  Sunday,"  he 
told  himself  as  he  wiped  the  perspir- 
ation from  his:  forehead.  "  Helen 
will  be  gla(>  to  see  me.  We  always 
get  on  well  together,  and  if — if  I  am 
there  perhaps  I  can  succeed  in  put- 
ting out  of  my  mind  that  which 
causes  me  so  much  disquiet.  And 
that  will  be  better  for  all  concerned." 

But  Penrhyn  knew  well,  by  experi- 
ence, the  instability  of  these  resolu- 
tions of  his.  By  the  time  his  solitary 
dinner  was  concluded  and  he  was 
planning  how  he  should  pass  the 
afternoon,  an  almost  unconquerable 
impulse  took  possession  of  him  to  go 
down  to  the  old  Greenwich  Village 
neighborhood.  He  put  it  to  himself 
that  there  were  some  streets  in  the 
quarter  that  he  wished  to  explore. 
But  he  knew  that  there  was  in  his 
heart  the  hope  that  he  would  meet 
Louise  Preble. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  see  her  now, 
though,"  he  argued.  "  She  is  engag- 
ed, or  the  next  thing  to  it,  I  fancy, 
to  that  Crocker." 
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Then  he  would  recall  the  pleasant 
talk  they  had  had  at  the  Garden  the 
previous  evening. 

"  I  must  find  out  for  certain 
whether  or  not  she  is  engaged  to  that 
man,"  he  told  himself. 

He  rose,  threw  off  his  smoking 
jacket,  and  went  to  the  closet  to  get 
a  coat,  meanwhile  revolving  in  his 
mind  two  or  three  expedients  for  se- 
curing an  interview  with  Mr.  Preble. 

"  Yes,"  he  reasoned,  "  that  is  the 
proper  way  of  approach  in  a  case  like 
this.  I  must  go  to  the  father,  an- 
nounce my  intentions,  and  secure 
from  him  permission  to  pay  my  at- 
tentions to  his  daughter.  It  seems  a 
bit  old  fashioned,  but  then  customs 
in  old  Greenwich  Village  ought  to 
be  somewhat  antiquated,  to  be  in  ac- 
cord." 

He  had  decided  on  the  coat  and 
taken  it  down  when  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door.  He  found  a  ser- 
vant with  a  telegram  for  him.  It 
was  from  his  brother  Murray,  an- 
nouncing that  their  mother  had  had 
a  partial  stroke  of  paralysis  at 
church  that  morning. 

"  I  wonder  if  this  is  the  finger  of 
fate,"  mused  Penrhyn,  as  he  stood 
still  for  an  instant  looking  at  the 
yellow  sheet  in  his  hand. 

Then  he  remembered  a  train  that 
he  might  possibly  catch,  flung  on 
his  coat  and  hurried  off  through  the 
heat  to  the  Grand  Central  Station. 

"  Poor  mother,"  he  said  to  himself, 
as  the  cars  bore  him  swiftly  along 
the  familiar  way.  "I  am  afraid  I 
have  not  fulfilled  all  my  duties  to  her 
of  late." 

Many  times  the  question  came  up 
in  his  mind  whether  he  was  likely  to 
see  her  alive.  He  took  out  Murray's 
dispatch  more  than  once  to  go  over 
it  and  try  to  read  between  the  lines. 
There  had  as  yet  been  no  death  in 
their  immediate  family.  Penrhyn 
had  sent  a  message  from  the  waiting 
room  announcing  the  train  he  would 
take.  He  leaned  far  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  looked  ahead  when  they  ap- 
proached his  station.  He  saw  Murray 
in  the  dog  cart  waiting  for  him. 
Prince  was  shying  a  little  at  the  cars 
Murray  was  managing  him  admir- 


ably, and  somehow  this  fact  caused 
Penrhyn  to  feel  that  he  had  not  come 
too  late. 

"How  is  mother?"  were  his  first 
words  as  he  hurried  out  and  sprang 
into  the  seat  by  a  dexterous  leap 
without  waiting  for  the  restive  ani- 
mal to  stand  quite  still. 

'*  Better,"  was  Murray's  reply,  and 
then  he  let  Prince  out,  and  they 
bowled  rapidly  over  the  smooth 
roads,  making  a  breeze  even  on  that 
sultry  day.  . 

Penrhyn  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief 
and  then  aske^d  for  the  particulars. 
While  Murray  was  giving  them  he 
noted  how  his  brother  had  improved. 
He  had  not  seen  him  before  since 
the  Christmas  holidays,  when,  in 
Kent's  opinion,  the  younger  Penrhyn 
had  been  inclined  to  be  "fresh." 
Now  he  seemed  a  manly  fellow,  and 
Kent  felt  that  here  was  a  member  of 
the  family  who  would  not  disappoint 
that  family's  expectations. 

"  What  'crazy  notion  is  this  of 
yours,  Kent,"  Murray  went  on,  when 
he  had  finished  his  account,  "of  pas- 
sing the  summer  in  town }  It  is 
rather  an  awkward  thing  for  us  to 
explain  to  people.  They  all  seem  to 
think  there  is  something  behind  it. 
Mother  has  worried  over  it,  I  know." 

"  Well,  there  will  be  no  more  oc- 
casion for  that,"  was  Penrhyn's  quiet 
reply.  "  I  expect  to  go  to  Newport 
this  week,  if  mother  is  well  enough." 

"  To  the  Brookses,  I  suppose  ?" 

Murray  looked  around  at  him  with 
a  peculiar  expression. . 

"  Yes,"  answered  his  brother  sen- 
tentiously,  and  watched  the  half 
smile  which  seemed  struggling  to 
show  itself  under  the  other's  dawning 
mustache. 

The  old  place  looked  beautiful 
when  they  turned  in  at  the  stone 
gateway.  As  they  drove  up  to  the 
piazza  Penrhyn  recalled  that  that 
very  morning  he  had  been  thinking 
how  comfortable  he  could  be  there. 
And  yet  he  might  have  enjoyed  this 
comfort  all  summer  long,  had  he  so 
elected. 

His  small  nephew  was  beaming  at 
sight  of  his  tall  uncle,  the  mother 
standing  by  ready  to  repress  any  too 
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exuberant  welcome  with  a  warning 
finger  pointing  to  a  room  above.  A 
few  minutes  later  Penrhyn  sat  here 
by  the  bedside. 

"Ah,  my  son,  my  oldest  boy,  I 
wonder  if  you  realize  how  glad  I  am 
to  have  you  here  !  '\ 

Kent's  heart  smote  him.  How  very, 
very  fond  of  him  his  mother  was, 

and  he  had  seen  her  last,  when  ?  

nearly  two  months  before,  and 
scarcely  twenty  miles  betiveen  them! 

**  I  am  anxious  about  you,  my  son," 
the  mother  went  on.  "  I  cannot  help 
it.  You  have  seemed  so  restless  of 
late,  and  I  fear  that  you  are  not 
happy.  I  wish,  Kent,  sometimes,  I  wish 
that  you  were  married  and  settled 
down,  even  though  that  might  rob 
me  of  you." 

As  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Penrhyp,  who 
was  stroking  Kent's  hand,  looked  at 
him  earnestly. 

"Yes,  mother,"  he  replied  softly, 
**  I  sometimes  think  myself  that  that 
would  be  best." 

"  And  your  staying  in  that  hot  city 
through  the  summer — that  has  caused 
me  some  uneasiness." 

"  It  need  do  so  no  longer,  mother. 
If  you  are  well  enough  I  shall  go  to 
Newport  this  week." 

A  gleam  of  relief,  of  happiness, 
came  into  the  sick  woman's  face. 

"  Ah,  my  boy,"  she  said,  "  you  are 
not  going  to  disappoint  me  after  all, 
I  see."  She  drew  his  head  down  and 
kissed  him  on  the  forehead;  then  the 
.nurse  came  in  and  said  she  should 
try  to  get  some  sleep.  And  Penrhyn 
went  down  stairs  and  passed  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  with  his  sister  and 
her  children  in  that  shady  nook  on 
the  piazza  to  which  his  thoughts  had 
turned  so  longingly  that  very  morn- 
ing. 

He  experienced  a  greater  content 
than  he  had  known  for  some  time. 
He  spoke  a  good  deal  about  his  con- 
templated visit  to  Newport.  He 
asked  his  sister  if  she  thought  their 
mother  would  be  well  enough  for 
him  to  start  the  next  day. 

"Your  coming  has  greatly  im- 
proved her,  Kent,  I  think,"  was  Mrs. 
Stoddard's  reply.  "  You  had  better 
stay  a  day  or  two  in  any  event." 


So  he  stayed.  Mrs.  Penrhyn  grew 
rapidly  better.  Kent  had  several 
confidential  chats  with  her. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  are  going  to 
Newport,"  she  said  in  one  of  these. 

There  was  no  mistaking  why  she 
was  glad.  Penrhyn  wished  he  could 
go  directly  to  Rhode  Island  without 
returning  to  New  York.  But  there 
were  several  things  he  wanted  fropi 
his  room  at  the  club,  and  on  Wednes- 
day he  went  down  there.  But  he 
took  Murray  with  him.  Somehow 
he  felt  it  would  be  safer  for  him  thus. 
Then,  too,  he  was  proud  of  the  boy. 

He  was  glad  that  Watson  was  out 
of  town.  He  hoped  he  had  for- 
gotten a  certain  conversation  held  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  night.  Murray 
spoke  of  running  down  to  Manhattan 
Beach,  but  Penrhyn  substituted  Sea 
Bright,  where  he  had  many  friends. 
On  Thursday  night  he  left  on  the 
Puritan. 

VII. 

*'  AA/^ELL,  I  didn't  win  my  wager, 
'  ^  did  I  ?  You  stuck  it  out 
longer  than  I  thought  you  would. 
And  yet  you  seem  very  glad  to  be 
here.  Frankly,  Kent,  I  never  saw 
you  so  enthusiastic  over  Newport  be- 
fore." 

"  Do  I  seem  glad  to  be  here,  Helen  ? 
Well,  I  am.  This  is  certainly  lux- 
urious." 

Penrhyn  was  in  the  hammock,  with 
Helen  on  the  low  chair  where  he 
could  watcti  her  face  as  she  bent 
over  some  new  fangled  embroidery 
frame.  Their  positions  were  the  re- 
verse of  the  ones  his  fancy  had 
pictured  on  Sunday,  but  Helen  had 
declared  he  looked  utterly  fagged 
out  and  must  take  the  swinging 
couch.  • 

"  Now  what  have  you  been  doing 
with  yourself  all  these  weeks  ? "  she 
went  on.  "  Have  you  been  out  to  see 
the  Belway  belles  ? " 

"Not  once,"  he  answered.  "I 
positively  haven't  a  scrap  of  news  to 
tell  you.  Watson  and  I  were  together 
most  of  the  time." 

"  And  I  can  imagine  what  his 
principal  topic  of  conversation  was^ 
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I  should  love  to  hear  how  men  talk 
together  about  their  sweethearts." 

"  Sweethearts  ! "  repeated  Penrhyn 
quickly. 

"  I  am  speaking  generally  now. 
He  was  able  to  give  you  a  number  of 
points,  I  dare  say." 

"Do  you  think  I  need  them, 
Helen  ? " 

"  Ah,  well,  you  are  popularly  re- 
garded as  possessing  rather  an  ad- 
amantine heart,  you  know.  In  fact, 
to  be  very  frank  with  you,  Kent,  I 
can't  imagine  you  deeply  in  love." 

"  Why  ?  What  attributes  do  I  lack 
to  be  capable  of  putting  myself  in 
that  beatific  condition  ?  " 

"  Beatific  ?  Do  you  believe,  then, 
that  love  is  always  a  synonym  for 
happiness  ?  " 

Helen  looked  up  from  her  work 
and  met  her  friend's  eyes.  He  had 
put  out  his  hands  to  one  of  the  piazza 
pillars  and  stopped  the  swinging  of 
the  hammock. 

"  No,  of  course  I  don't.  I  was 
speaking  generally,  too.  Please  go 
back  and  answer  my  question.  Why 
do  you  think  I  am  not  capable  of 
loving?" 

"  Ah,  I  didn't  say  that.  I  said  that 
I  couldn't  imagine  your  ever  being 
deeply  in  love.  You  appear  to  be  too 
self  suflScient  " 

Helen  stopped  suddenly,  and 
laughed,  a  little  nervously,  even 
though  Penrhyn  was  such  an  old 
friend. 

"  I  don't  mean  that  in  the  offensive 
sense,  Kent,"  she  added  after  an  in- 
stant. I  didn't  think  of  the  double 
signification  when  I  spoke." 

**  You  are  pardoned,  Helen.  But  go 
on,  please  ;  I  am  all  impatience.  *Too 
self  sufficient,'  item  one.  Well,  what 
next  ? " 

"  You  are  hurt,  Kent.  I  can  see 
that  you  are  by  the  way  you  speak. 
Let's  change  the  subject." 

"  Not  for  worlds.  And  I  am  not 
in  the  least  hurt.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  intensely  interested.  Go  on  ; 
please  do." 

Penrhyn  had  raised  himself  in  the 
hammock  and  was  now  leaning  for- 
ward, his  head  over  Helen's  shoulder. 
She  did  not  lift  her  eyes  to  meet  his, 


now  that  they  were  so  close  to  her 
She  seemed  quite  concerned  about  a 
skein  of  her  embroidery  silk  which 
had  become  entangled  with  one  of 
its  fellows.  She  made  no  reply,  but 
Penrhyn  saw  that  her  color  had  in- 
creased a  little.  He  bent  still  further 
forward  till  his  lips  almost  touched 
her  ear.  . 

"  Helen,"  he  said,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  his  tones  caused  the  flush  to 
deepen  rapidly,  "  won't  you  give  me 
the  right  to  prove  that  I  have  a  heart 
that  can  love  ?  Shan't  we  be  some- 
thing more  to  each  other  than  very 
good  friends  ? " 

She  turned  her  head  slowly  to- 
ward him.  And  there  was  not  con- 
fusion, shyness,  but  surprise  in  the 
look  she  gave  him. 

"  One  minute,  Kent,"  she  said,  as 
he  seemed  about  to  add  something. 
"  I  want  a  moment  to  think  before 
you  say  anything  more.  I  suppose 
it  would  sound  conventional  for  me 
to  tell  you  that  this  is  so  sudden. 
You  must  realize  yourself  that  be- 
tween us  two,  who  have  been  almost 
like  brother  and  sister,  this  sugges- 
tion of  another  relationship  is  more 
of — of  a  thing  to  get  used  to  than  if 
we  had  known  each  other  a  few 
months.  Do  you  understand  what  I 
mean,  Kent?" 

"Yes,  Helen,  but  your  answer. 
Don't  forget  that  you  haven't  given 
me  that  yet." 

"  I  can't  give  it  to  you  now,  Kent. 
I  told  you  I  must  have  time  to  think."* 

"To  think?  You  must  know, 
Helen,  whether  you  love  me  or  not." 

"  Of  course  I  love  you,  Kent.  It  is 
a  love  bom  of  constant  association 
with  one  who  has  always  been  so 
good  to  me  as  you  have'  been,  but 
then  whether  it  is  a  love  such  as  a 
woman  should  feel  for  a  man  who  is 
to  become  her  husband — that  is  what 
I  ask  for  time  to  feel  sure  about." 

"  But  if  I  am  willing  to  take  it  on 
trust  ?  " 

"  No,  Kent,  we  don't  want  to  make 
any  mistakes.  Let  everything  %o  on 
just  as  it  has  been  going.  We  must 
not  have  our  friendship  spoiled,  no 
matter  what  the  outcome." 

"  But  how  long  do  you  wish  to 
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take  to  decide,  Helen?  A  day  or 
two?" 

"Oh  dear  no,  longer  than  that. 
Remember  it  is  making  a  decision 
for  a  lifetime.  But  come,  there  is 
William  with  the  carriage.  I  must 
go  and  get  ready  for  our  drive." 

When  he  was  left  alone  Penrhyn 
stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  piazza, 
and,  resting  an  arm  against  one  of 
the  pillars,  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  speck 
of  a  sail  far  out  at  sea.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  all  was  chaos  about  him,  as 
though  waves  were  tossing  him 
hither  and  thither,  and  tha^  only  by 
keeping  his  gaze  fastened  on  some- 
thing tangible  could  he  find  his  bear- 
ing^. Helen's  answer,  putting  him 
on  probation  as  it  were,  was  a  blow 
that  he  had  in  no  wise  anticipated. 
Resolutely,  for  the  past  four  days, 
he  had  kept  Louise  Preble  out  of  his 
mind,  had  as  persistently  put  it  upon 
Helen,  and  when  he  met  the  latter 
he  had  felt  that  he  could  carry  out 
his  mother's  wishes  with  all  his 
heart.  But  this  hesitation  of  Helen's 
puzzled  and  troubled  him.  What 
did  it  mean  ?  If  she  had  refused 
him  outright,  he  would  not  have 
been  so  greatly  surprised. 

Could  she  possibly  suspect  an  at- 
tachment of  his  that  had  kept  him  in 
New  York?  With  the  thought  of 
this  came  a  rush  of  recollections  to 
his  mind  of  Louise's  face  as  he  had 
talked  to  her  of  music  at  the  concert, 
how  her  eyes  had  followed  him  when 
they  had  met  at  Manhattan,  of  the 
pressure  of  her  hand  when  he  had 
parted  from  her  only  last  Saturday 
night  in  the  street  car. 

♦•This  is  what  I  want  Helen  to 
save  me  from,"  he  groaned  inwardly. 
**And  she  would  have  done  it  if 
things  had  gone  otherwise.  With 
the  consciousness  that  she  loved  me 
this  other  hopeless  love  would  have 
been  driven  out." 

Helen  returned  now  and  announc- 
ed herself  ready  for  the  drive.  She 
was  her  old  gay  self  while  they  were 
out,  setting  Penrhyn  an  example  of 
the  way  in  which  she  wished  him  to 
comport  himself.  And  so  it  was  for 
the  two  weeks  of  his  stay  in  New- 
port.   They  drove,  read,  walked  and 


danced  together;  people  remarked 
how  well  suited  they  were  to  each 
other,  and  some  of  their  friends  even 
began  to  plan  among  themselves 
what  their  wedding  gifts  should  be. 
It  was  a  gay  season  at  the  famous 
watering  place.  Penrhyn  was  in 
much  demand  to  lead  germans  and 
manage  amateur  entertainments.  He 
threw  himself  into  them  all  with  an 
abandon  that  of  late  years  had  not 
characterized  him. 

Sometimes  he  told  himself  that  it 
was  not  right  for  him  to  stay  on  at 
the  Brookses'  under  the  circum- 
stances. And  he  ventured  to  mention 
the  matter  to  Helen. 

"  That  is  the  very  thing  I  hoped 
would  not  occur  to  you,"  she  replied. 
"  If  you  are  going  to  feel  that  way 
perhaps  I  had  better  say  no  at  once, 
and  then  we  can  go  back  to  the  old 
footing." 

"No,  Helen,  don't  throw  me  off. 
If  you  knew  how  much  I  depend  on 
you,  you  would  not  speak  of  doing 
that  from  very  pity's  sake." 

And  Penrhyn's  whole  heart  was  in 
these  words.  Helen,  he  felt,  was 
the  only  one  who  could  save  him 
from  the  despair  of  a  hopeless  at- 
tachment. He  stayed  on  until  late  in 
August,  when  he  had  promised  to  go 
back  to  Greenwich  and  spend  a 
week  with  his  mother  before  joining 
the  Beekmans  at  the  Profile  House 
— which  he  had  agreed  to  do  when 
he  declined  to  go  abroad  with  them. 
The  Brookses  were  to  return  to  New 
York  in  October.  * 

"  If  you  still  want  me  then,  Kent," 
Helen  said,  when  he  once  more 
broached  the  probation  just  before 
they  parted,  "  I  will  give  you  my  an- 
swer." 

*'If  I  still  want  you,  Helen?"  he 
repeated.  "  You  seem  to  doubt  me. 
Is  it  I,  then,  and  not  yourself,  you 
are  placing  on  trial  ? " 

"  I  said  I  wanted  to  be  sure,  Kent," 
she  said  evasively. 

During  the  trip  back  on  the  Pil- 
grim, Penrhyn  asked  himself  if  he 
had  been  to  blame  for  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  in  which  his  affair 
with  Helen  was  left. 

"What  shall  I  tell  mother?"  he 
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wondered.  Ought  he  to  have  been 
more  ardent  in  his  wooing?  But 
Helen  had  given  him  no  chance  for 
this.  She  had  stopped  him  just  as 
he  had  been  about  to  say  more.  He 
must  ask  his  mother  to  wait.  He 
would  not  tell  her  all  the  circum- 
stances. It  was  enough  that  he 
should  have  them  to  worry  over 
himself. 

On  reaching  New  York  he  went 
directly  to  the  office.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  one  of  the  clerks  came  to 
him  and  said;  "  Mr.  Kent,  a  man  was 
in  here  to  see  you  twice  while  you 
were  away.  He  seemed  very  anxious 
to  have  an  interview  with  you,  but 
would  not  leave  his  name  or  state 
the  nature  of  his  business.  Clark 
saw  him  the  first  time  he  came  and 
simply  told  him  you  were  out.  He 
came  again  in  a  few  days,  and  I  saw 
him  and  told  him  you  were  away 
from  the  city  and  would  not  be  back 
until  after  the  twentieth." 

"  What  sort  of  a  fellow  was  he  ? " 
asked  Penrhyn,  knitting  his  brows. 

"  He  was  about  twenty  three,  I 
take  it ;  fairly  good  looking,  with 
black  hair  and  a  light  mustache." 

"  I  can't  think  who  it  can  be,"  and 
Penrhyn  dismissed  the  matter  from 
his  mind  for  the  moment. 

He  did  not  think  of  it  again  until 
he  was  seated  in  the  train  late  that 
day  on  his  way  to  Greenwich. 

"Who  could  that  fellow  be?"  he 
asked  himself.  "  Black  hair,  small 
mustache,  and  about  twenty  three." 

He  mentally  ran  over  all  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  come  in 
contact  of  late.  Suddenly  the  man's 
identity  strucK  him. 

"It  was  that  Crocker,  Louise 
Preble's  lover.  What  could  he  have 
wanted  with  me  ?" 

The  thought  of  this  man  brought 
Louise  back  to  him  vividly.  He  tried 
to  bar  her  out  of  his  heart.  He  felt 
he  had  no  right  to  revel  in  memory; 
but  he  found  himself  powerless.  Be- 
fore he  realized  it  he  was  planning 
to  go  to  the  little  store  in  Bleecker 
Street  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  the 
city  the  next  day,  to  inquire  what  he 
could  do  for  Mr.  Crocker,  merely  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  Louise.    He  de- 


spised himself  for  his  weakness,  and 
rejoiced  to  see  his  mother  in  the 
carriage  that  met  him  at  the  station. 
Her  presence  would  tone  him  up  to 
the  honorable  attitude  he  ought  to 
assume. 

fte  talked  to  her  very  volubly  of 
the  pleasant  visit  he  had  had  in  New- 
port. He  wanted  to  tell  so  much 
that  there  would  be  nothing  left  for 
her  to  ask  questions  about.  She 
watched  him  closely  as  he  talked. 
He  saw  that  she  was  trying  to  read 
between  the  lines,  as  it  were.  Then 
when  he-  could  think  of  nothing 
more  to  tell,  she  asked:  "And  you 
have  nothing  to  confide  to  me,  to  me 
alone  perhaps,  my  son  ?" 

"  Not  yet,  mother,  not  quite  yet," 
he  replied,  feeling  like  a  culprit  as 
he  recalled  his  emotions  a  few  min- 
utes before  in  thinking  of  Louise 
Preble. 

But  Mrs.  Penrhyn  appeared  to  de- 
rive encouragement  from  his  re- 
sponse, and  declared  that  with  her 
mind  freed  from  worry  concerning 
his  future  she  was  confident  that  she 
would  regain  her  ordinary  standard 
of  health. 

The  next  day  Penrhyn  felt  that  he 
had  gained  a  point  when  he  arrived 
at  the  office  without  going  out  of  his 
way  to  stop  at  Bleecker  Street.  He 
started  a  letter  to  Helen.  He  had 
written  the  first  page  when  Walker 
appeared  at  the  door  of  his  private 
office. 

"  The  man  I  was  speaking  to  you 
about  yesterday  is  here  again,"  he 
said. 

Penrhyn  repressed  a  start,  com- 
pleted the  word  he  was  writing,  then 
said:  "Ask  him  to  send  in  his  name, 
please.  Walker." 

"  He  did.    It  is  Crocker." 

"Then  show  him  in  here."  Pen- 
rhyn took  the  letter  to  Helen  and 
put  it  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  his 
desk.  This  he  locked,  he  hardly 
knew  why.  Then  he  got  up  to  meet 
his  caller. 

The  latter  was  plainly  ill  at  ease. 
He  kept  looking  down  at  his  derby, 
which  he  held  in  one  hand. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  re- 
member me  or  not,  Mr.  Penrhyn," 
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he  said.  **  I  have  been  here  two  or 
three  times  to  find  you." 

"  Yes,  so  I  understood,"  replied 
Penrhyn.    "  Won't  you  sit  down  ? " 

As  the  fellow  seemed  so  mani- 
festly embarrassed  he  made  no  at- 
tempt to  shake  hands  with  him. 

"  Thank  you.  I  can  only  stop  a 
few  minutes.  You  see  I  work  in  a 
printing  office  around  in  William 
Street,  and  we  only  have  an  hour  at 
noon.  You  remember  where  you 
met  me,  don't  you,  Mr.  Penrhyn  1 " 

**  Yes,  very  distinctly.  At  the  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  with  the  Prebles." 

"Yes,  a  fine  concert,  wasn't  it?" 
Crocker  smiled  in  a  solemn,  mechan- 
ical way,  as  though  rejoicing  in  the 
discovery  of  this  little  oasis  of  the 
commonplace  where  he  could  rest  a 
moment  before  going  on  to  the  rea- 
son for  his  call. 

"Yes,  I  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
Are  Mr.  and  Miss  Preble  well  ?" 

"Yes,  thank  you,  very  well.  It 
was  about  Miss  Preble  I  came  to  see 
you." 

Crocker  brought  this  out  in  quick- 
ened tones,  as  though  fearful  if  he 
did  not  take  advantage  of  the  open- 
ing the  other's  question  afforded  him 
he  would  not  have  the  courage  to 
make  one  for  himself. 

"  You  came  to  see  me  about  Miss 
Preble? "  Penrhyn  felt  that  his  aspect 
of  surprise  was  extremely  well  coun- 
terfeited. He  glanced  at  the  drawer 
wherein  he  had  locked  the  letter  tp 
Helen,  as  if  to  gain  strength  there- 
from for  the  ordeal  which  he  felt 
might  be  before  him. 

"  I  didn't  like  to  do  it,"  the  other 

went  on,  "  but  "  here  he  stopped 

and  glanced  at  the  door  beside 
which  he  sat  and  which  stood  half 
open. 

Penrhyn  understood  him,  and  ris- 
ing, stepped  over  and  closed  it. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Crocker,"  he  said, 
when  he  had  resumed  his  seat. 

Crocker  started  to  say  something, 
then  paused,  cleared  his  throat,  and 
finally  dropped  his  hat  on  the  floor, 
and  picking  up  his  chair  moved  it 
closer  to  Penrhyn. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  knew 
or   not,  Mr.  Penrhyn,"  he  began. 


**  that — that  I  was  keeping  company 
with  Louise  Preble.  There  isn't  any- 
body on  this  earth,  or  out  of  it  either, 
that  I  think  niore  of  than  I  do  of 
her.  I  know  I'm  not  worthy  of  her, 
that  she's  way  above  me  in  lots  of 
things,  but  she's  been  nicer  to  me 
than  she  has  to  any  other  fellow. 
Her  father  likes  me,  too,  and  it's 
always  been  understood  that  we 
should  many.  But  I'd  never  said 
anything  to  her  about  it  till  two 
weeks  ago,  one  Saturday  night.  And 
she  said  no,  that  she  didn't  love  me." 

Crocker  stopped  suddenly.  Al- 
though it  was  not  an  especially  warm 
day,  the  perspiration  stood  out  heav- 
ily upon  his  face.  He  took  out  his 
handkerchief  to  wipe  it  away,  and 
then  looked  at  Penrhyn  as  though 
he  expected  the  latter  to  say  some- 
thing. 

"I  am  sorry  for  you,  my  dear  fel- 
low, but  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

Something  like  a  flash  came  into 
Crocker's  eyes  when  he  heard  this. 
He  stuffed  his  handkerchief  back 
into  his  pocket  and"  leaned  forward 
to  rest  one  hand  for  an  instant  on 
Penrhyn's  knee. 

**  I  came  to  you,  Mr.  Penrhyn,"  he 
said,  "because  I  think  that  you  have 
something  to  do  with  Louise's  going 
back  on  me." 

Penrhyn  straightened  up  in  his 
chair,  pushing  the  latter  on  its  cas- 
ters so  far  back  in  the  movement  that 
Crocker's  hand  fell  from  his  knee. 

"  Mr.  Crocker,"  he  said,  "  I  think 
you  are  forgetting  yourself." 

The  Penrhyn  blood  was  blue,  but 
that  of  the  Southards,  inherited 
through  his  mother,  was  still  bluer, 
and  this  now  surged  up  in  Penrhyn's 
soul  in  resentment  at  the  imputation. 

"  No,  I'm  not,  Mr.  Penrhyn."  Now 
that  Crocker  was  fairly  launched,  he 
no  longer  hesitated  for  words.  "  I 
knew  all  I  was  taking  on  myself 
when  I  decided  to  come  to  you.  I 
didn't  want  to  do  it.  You  can  be- 
lieve that,  but  I  couldn't  think  of 
any  other  way  I  could  get  help  out 
of  my  trouble." 

"  But  I  don't  understand,"  broke 
in  Penrhyn.  "  I  can't  see  how  I  can 
help  you.    Besides,  what  have  I  got 
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to  do  with  it,  any  way  ?  I  have  seen 
Miss  Preble  at  most  only  three  or 
four  times  in  my  life." 

"  You  don't  understand  ? "  repeated 
the  other.  **  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, 
for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  time, 
but  you  see  this  is  something  that 
concerns  the  whole  of  my  life.  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  mean  now.  I 
never  thought  much  about  you  and 
Louise,  except  it  seemed  kind  of 
strange  that  you  should  want  to  talk 
to  her  the  way  you  did  that  night  at 
the  concert.  Not  but  what  Louise 
is  fit  for  the  best  in  the  land  to  talk 
to,  but  it  seemed  to  me  you  would 
want  somebody  more  —  more  like 
yourself — somebody  that  went  to 
operas,  and  Newport,  and  had 
money,  and  all  that.  Well,  as  I  say, 
I  didn't  think  any  more  about  it  till 
that  night  when  we  were  walking 
across  Madison  Square  —  we  had 
been  to  the  concert  again  —  and 
Louise  said  she  didn't  love  me.  And 
I  asked  her  if  it  was  because  she 
thought  more  of  somebody  else  than 
she  did  of  me,  and  she  didn't  answer, 
only  looked  down  at  the  ground. 
And  I  felt  her  arm  tremble  in  mine.* 

The  fellow  paused  here.  He 
looked  at  Penrhyn  appealingly.  But 
the  latter  said  nothing.  He  sat  there 
gazing  at  the  suffering  man  before 
him.    Then  Crocker  resumed. 

"I  knew  Louise  was  of  the  sort 
that  could  not  even  act  a  falsehood. 
I  thought  of  you  right  away.  I 
don't  know  what  made  me  do  it,  ex- 
cept I  had  just  been  at  the  place 
where  I  met  you.  I  was  filled  with 
an  awful  rage. 

"  *  I  know  who  it  is,  Louise,'  I 
said.  *  It  is  that  fellow  we  met  at 
the  Garden  the  last  time  we  were 
there.  He  was  talking  music  to  you, 
and  you  never  looked  at  me  or 
thought  of  me  once  while  he  was 
around.  But  do  you  suppose  he  will 
ever  marry  you  ?  You  know  he  isn't 
our  sort.' 

"  I  told  her  this,  like  the  brute  I 
was.  I  hardly  knew  what  I  said,  I 
was  so  disappointed,  so  angry. 

"  *  He  is  a  gentleman,  at  any  rate,* 
she  replied,  and  I  saw  I  had  made  a 
bad  matter  worse.  We  walked  home 


with  scarcely  a  word  between  us, 
and  since  then  she  has  treated  me  in 
that  cold,  polite  way  that  'most 
breaks  a  fellow's  heart.  And  so  I've 
come  to  you,  just  desperate,  to  find 
out  if  you  can't  do  something  for 
me. 

"Why,  my  dear  man,  what  on 
earth  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

Penrhyn  wondered  that  he  was 
able  to  speak  in  this  light  tone. 
There  was  a  tempest  of  mingled  joy 
and  agony  raging  in  his  breast  at 
hearing:  the  intimation  that  Louise 
Preble  cared  for  him.  Helen,  his 
mother,  both  were  forgotten  while 
for  one  delicious  moment  he  reveled 
in  the  knowledge  that  there  was  a 
reciprocity  of  affection  between  him 
and  the  first  woman  who  had  ever 
deeply  touched  his  heart. 

**  I  don't  know  how  you  can  help 
me,  Mr.  Penrhyn,"  replied  Crocker. 
"  Only  it  seemed  to  me  if  I  came  to 
you  and  found  out  that  if  you  didn't 
care  anything  for  Louise  I  could 
hope  that  sometime  she  could  learn 
to  care  for  me.  And — and  another 
thing.  Maybe  you  are  interested  in 
somebody  else.  If  she  could  only 
know  this  it  might  help  me.  Don't 
you  think  it  might  ?  I  know  I'm 
taking  an  awful  liberty,  but  when 
a  man  thinks  as  much  of  a  girl  as  I 
do  of  Louise  he's  ready  to  do  any- 
thing." Crocker  rose  and  went  back 
to  pick  up  his  hat.  Then  he  turned 
tx)wards  Penrhyn  again  for  his  an- 
sWer. 

**  I  can't  deny,"  the  latter  said, 
**  that  I  am  astonished  at  your  com- 
ing here.  I  can't  see  that  you  are 
justified  in  supposing  that  I  take 
any  deep  interest  in  Miss  Preble,  or 
she  in  me.  As  to  sending  any 
message,  that  is  quite  out  of  the 
question." 

Crocker  stood  listening  to  this 
with  a  species  of  resigned  look  on 
his  face  as  though  to  be  si>oken  to  in 
this  way  were  an  expiation,  the  calm 
endurance  of  which  would  only  has- 
ten his  troubles  to  their  end,  and  the 
sooner  bring  him  his  reward. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Penrhyn. 
Maybe  I  shouldn't  have  done  it,  but 
my  mind   does  feel  relieved  now 
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that  I  have  had  this  talk  with  you. 
Good  morning,  sir.  I  am  much 
obliged." 

Crocker  turned  to  the  door,  opened 
it,  and  passed  out.  Penrhyn  did  not 
get  up,  did  not  make  any  reply  to 
his  parting  words,  but  sat  there  in 
his  revolving  chair,  gazing  steadily 
at  the  place  where  his  visitor  had 
been  standing,  as  though  he  saw 
him  there  yet.  And  yet  he  was  not 
thinking  of  him  at  all.  It  was  Louise 
Preble  who  filled  his  mind  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else.  He  seemed  to 
see  her  beckoning  him  to  her,  to 
hear  her  say  that  she  loved  him, 
that  it  was  destiny's  decree  that 
their  two  lives  should  be  united  into 
one. 

He  understood  readily  enough  the 
cause  of  this.  That  Crocker,  a  third 
party,  should  have  spoken  to  him  on 
the  matter  showed  that  there  had 
been  something  noticeable  in  Louise's 
demeanor  toward  him.  This  was  all 
the  encouragement  his  heart  needed 
to  burst  all  bonds  and  *  revel  in  the 
felicity  of  returned  affection.  And 
for  a  while  he  thought  of  little  else. 
Then  came  the  recollection  of  Helen, 
of  the  peculiar  relations  in  which  he 
stood  to  her.  With  these  existing, 
every  thought  of  Louise  was  a  dis- 
honorable one.  He  despised  himself 
as  he  had  never  thought  a  Penrhyn 
could  despise  one  who  bore  the 
name. 

"  The  fool,  to  come  to  me  with 
such  a  story ! "  he  muttered.  His 
mind  had  reverted  to  Crocker  as  the 
person  most  largely  responsible  for 
his  own  present  disquietude.  **  It  was 
an  insult.  I  should  have  resented  it 
as  such  at  the  outset." 

He  turned  to  his  desk,  took  out 
the  unfinished  letter  to  Helen  and 
endeavored  to  complete  it.  But  his 
brain  was  in  such  a  commotion  that 
he  could  think  of  nothing  to  put 
down  but  his  own  misery. 

What  if  I  told  her  all  ?"  he  said 
to  himself.  "  But  no,  I  can't  bring 
myself  to  do  that.  She  would  lose 
all  respect  for  me.  I  must  fight  this 
thing 'down.  I  thought  I  had  done 
it  once.    The  letter  can  wait." 

He  placed  it  away  again,  put  on 


his  hat  and  went  out  to  make  a  busi- 
ness call. .  He  met  some  friends  who 
invited  him  to  go  yachting  with  them 
down  the  bay.  He  wanted  distrac- 
tion, and  accepted.  He  sent  word 
by  his  father  to  Greenwich  that  he 
would  not  be  home  that  night.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  passing 
pleasure  of  the  moment  with  all  his 
soul.  He  was  the  life  of  the  party, 
and  when  he  got  back  to  his  room 
at  the  club  late  that  night  he  was  so 
tired  that  he  fell  asleep  before  he  had 
a  chance  to  think. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  he 
determined  that  he  would  finish  that 
letter  to  Helen  as  soon  as  he  reached 
the  office.  By  careful  watching  of 
himself  he  could  keep  the  thought 
of  Louise  from  obtruding.  He 
would  do  the  honorable  thing.  He 
did  not  see  how  he  could  ask  Louise 
to  marry  him  in  any  case  now,  even 
had  he  not  plighted  himself  to 
Helen.  He  could  not  come  between 
her  and  this  man  who  had  confided 
in  him.  j 

On  his  desk  was  a  pile  of  letters/ 
on  the  top  one  in  a  square  envelope 
on  which  he  recognized  Helen's 
hand.  He  was  surprised  to  see  it. 
Naturally  he  thought  she  would 
have  waited  till  he  had  written  an- 
nouncing his  safe  arrival.  But  he 
did  not  hurry  to  open  it.  He  was 
very  deliberate  about  it.  He  put  his 
hat  away,  changed  his  coat,  and  then 
sat  down  to  glance  over  the  super- 
scriptions on  the  other  envelopes; 
then  finally  he  picked  up  Helen's, 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  cut  off 
the  end.  There  were  but  a  few  lines 
inside: 

Dear  Kent: 

I  am  goin^  to  the  Adirondacks  with  the 
Blacks.    It  IS  a  very  sudden  decision.  We 

fiass  through  New  York  and  shall  be  at  the 
mperial  Tuesday  night.  Nellie  Trevor  is 
coming  on  from  Washington  to  join  the 
party.  I  trust  you  can  run  up  to  the  hotel 
to  see  me  that  evening.  Yours, 

Helen. 

Penrhyn's  first  thought  on  reading 
the  foregoing  was  that  now  he  would 
not  have  to  finish  that  letter.  Then 
he  recollected  that  this  was  Tuesday, 
and  that  he  would  see  Helen  in  a 
very  few  hours.  He  felt  that  she  had 
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something  important  to  say  to  him. 
She  was  probably  going  to.  give  him 
her  answer.  He  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  Imperial  announcing  that  he 
would  call,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
day  it  distressed  him  that  he  was  so 
apathetic  about  what  might  take 
place  in  the  evening.  He  was  not  in 
the  least  thrilled  by  anticipated  rap- 
ture, nor  chilled  by  possible  gloom. 
He  merely  found  that  the  interview 
was  constantly  in  his  thoughts. 

It  was  very  warm.  He  wondered 
why  the  Blacks  should  have  elected 
to  stay  in  town  over  night  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Then  he  recol- 
lected what  Helen  had  written  about 
their  meeting  that  girl  from  Wash- 
ington.   She  was  Mrs.  Black's  niece. 

VIII. 

WERE  you  surprised  to  receive 
my  note?" 
This  was  Helen's  first  greeting  as 
she  came  forward  to  meet  Penrhyn 
in  the  private  parlor  to  which  he  had 
been  shown. 

"Yes,  I  was,"  he  answered.  "It 
prevented  your  receiving  a  letter 
from  me." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  missed  that, 
but  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  your- 
self instead.  I  feared  you  might 
have  had  some  engagement  which 
would  have  prevented  your  coming 
tonight." 

"I  could  have  had  none  that  I 
would  not  have  broken  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  you,"  he  answered  gal- 
lantly. 

While  he  was  speaking  he  thought 
of  the  anomalous  relations  in  which 
he  stood  to  this  woman,  with  whom 
he  was  neither  the  rejected  suitor, 
nor  the  accepted  one,  nor  even  any 
longer  merely  the  old  friend.  He 
wondered  if  Helen  was  thinking  of 
this,  too. 

"  Ah,  Kent,"  she  smiled  back  at 
him  now,  "  we  have  got  too  far  along 
for  that  sort  of  thing.  But  I  was 
very  anxious  to  see  you.  I — I  want 
to  tell  you  something  that  I  thought 
I  would  not  tell  you  till  October. 
But  it  is  not  just  to  you  to  wait 
longer." 


Helen  faltered  a  little  over  these 
last  words  in  a  way  that  was  not 
usual  with  her.  Penrhyn  knew  that 
he  ought  to  say  something,  ought  to 
manifest  a  lover's  eagerness,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  invisible  cords  bound 
his  powers  of  speech.  He  felt  that 
he  could  not  even  move.  He  was 
glad  that  he  was  looking  at  Helen. 
If  he  had  not  been  doing  so  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  he  did  not  possess  the 
power  even  to  turn  his  head. 

"I  am  fond  of  you,  Kent,"  she 
went  on  now.  "You  must  know 
that.  You  must  know,  too,  that 
fondness  and  love  are  two  very  dif- 
ferent qualities.  I  have  looked  into 
my  heart  during  the  past  few  weeks 
and  what  I  have  found  there  has 
prompted  me  to  ask  to  see  you  to- 
night. I  have  discovered  that  you 
are  not  an  essential  to  my  happiness. 
Forgive  me  if  that  sounds  blunt 
You  know  we  are  good  enough 
friends — at  least  I  hope  we  are  and 
always  shall  be — to  take  things  as 
they  are  meant,  not  as  they  may 
chance  to  sound.  And  finding  this, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
you  cannot  be  the  fairy  prince  who 
is  to  thrill  my  whole  being  with  the 
ecstasy  of  love.  And  I  have  had 
the  courage  to  tell  you  this  because 
it  has  somehow  appeared  to  me  that 
you  might  be  in  the  same  case — that 
it  might  be  only  propinquity,  the  de- 
sire to  do  the  thing  expected  of  us, 
that  prompted  you  to  honor  me  as 
you  have  done.  For  I  do  consider  it 
an  honor,  Kent,  and  I  could  be 
happy  as  your  wife.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  you  and  I  could  not 
each  be  happier  mated  to  one  whom 
we  should  love  blindly,  not  with  our 
eyes  so  widely  open  as  they  are." 

Helen  paused,  a  half  smile  on  her 
lips.  She  had  gained  confidence  as 
she  proceeded,  and  did  not  hesitate 
over  any  of  her  words. 

As  for  Penrhyn,  he  felt  as  if  an 
angel  were  ministering  to  hiin,  al- 
most dying,  a  cup  that  sent  bound- 
ing life  coursing  through  all  bis 
veins.  Was  it  really  true  ?  Had 
Helen  guessed  at  his  position?  A 
wave  of  gratitude,  of  devotion  to 
this  woman  who  was  doing  so  much 
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for  him,  swept  over  him,  and  then 
came  a  sense  of  resentment  against 
himself  as  not  being  worthy  of  her. 

"  Helen,"  he  said,  **  do  your  eyes 
see  that  I  do  not  care  for  you  ?  " 

*'  No,  no,  don't  misunderstand  me, 
Kent.  I  don't  undervalue  the  re- 
gard you  have  for  me,  but  I  feel  that 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  it  can- 
not be  of  that  strength  which  some 
other  object  could  command.  My 
notion  may  be  a  peculiar  one  ;  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  it  is,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  two  persons  who  have 
grown  up  from  childhood  together, 
as  we  have,  cannot  hope  to  experi- 
ence the  depths  of  true  affection  as 
can  those  who  have  known  each 
other  only  since  maturity.  Don't 
think  that  I  blame  you,  Kent,  for 
misunderstanding  yourself.  I  only 
want  to  be  careful,  to  prevent  a  mis- 
take that  might  embitter  both  our 
future  lives.  Tell  me  that  I  have 
judged  right.  You  will  make  me  so 
much  happier,  to  feel  that  there  is 
perfect  frankness  between  us,  and 
that  we  can  resume  our  old  relations 
to  each  other  without  one  jarring 
note." 

"  Helen,"  responded  Penrhyn,  lean- 
ing toward  her  and  speaking  in  a 
voice  that  seemed  reverent  in  its 
lowered  tones,  "  if  ever  you  inspired 
love  in  me  it  is  at  this  moment.  You 
seem  to  have  something  about  you  of 
the  divine.  See,  you  compel  from 
me  what  I  had  thought  never  to  tell 
any  woman — that  the  love  I  bear 
her,  while  incapable  of  being  stronger 
in  its  nature,  could  be  of  a  different 
sort.  You  have  always  seemed  like 
a  sister  to  me ;  more  so  than  Nina 
has  done.    Perhaps  I  have  mistaken 

the  feeling,  Helen  "    He  paused 

suddenly,  and  for  a  moment  there 
was  no  sound  in  the  room,  only  that 
which  came  in  through  the  windows 
from  the  street. 

'*  Well  ?"  said  Helen,  as  the  pause 
continued. 

"  Helen,"  Penrhyn  went  on,  "  have 
you  met  the  one  that  can  stir  your 
heart  ? " 

He  watched,  almost  breathlessly, 
for  the  flush  that  would  answer  him 
if  the  lips  did  not.    But  none  ap- 


peared, and  the  reply  came  promptly 
"  No,  Kent,  I  have  not.  Perhaps  I 
never  shall."  She  smiled  as  she 
added  this  last,  and  the  smile  linger- 
ed oa  her  lips  as  she  sat  looking  at 
him.  "I  feel  so  happy,"  she  went 
on,  "to  think  that  you  have  taken* 
what  I  have  told  you  just  as  I  hoped 
you  would." 

Penrhyn  felt  guilty  when  he  heard 
this.  He  told  himself  that  he  had 
no  right  to  be  as  glad  as  he  was 
over  it.  For  an  instant  he  experi- 
enced a  strongly  inciting  impulse 
to  confess  the  whole  thing  to  her ; 
to  tell  her  that  he  had  met  the  one 
who  could  flood  his  soul  with  love, 
but  that  it  was  a  hopeless  passion, 
and  he  was  doomed  never  to  be 
supremely  happy.  But  a  second 
thought  convinced  him  that  he  could 
not  do  this.  She  would  know  then 
that  he  must  have  given  his  heart 
into  another's  keeping  while  he  was 
waiting  for  her  to  give  him  hers. 
And  as  he  realized  this  he  was 
struck  with  the  terror  of  her  putting 
to  him  the  question  he  had  just  asked 
of  her. 

"  We  are  to  be  firm  friends  then, 
Helen,  just  as  of  old  ?"  he  made  haste 
to  a.cswer,  in  order  to  forestall  this 
danger. 

"  Firmer,  if  anything,  Kent,"  she 
replied,  and  then  they  talked  of  the 
Blacks,  of  Newport,  and  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks  till  her  friends  returned 
from  the  theater,  and  they  all  went 
down  to  the  restaurant  and  had  sup- 
per together. 

It  was  just  midnight  when  Pen- 
rhyn left  the  hotel.  The  club  was 
only  two  blocks  away,  but  he  was 
not  in  a  mood  for  bed.  He  kept  on 
in  his  walk  up  Fifth  Avenue  till  he 
reached  the  Park,  and  still  had  no 
thought  of  turning  back.  It  was  a 
warm  night,  as  has  been  said,  but 
the  heat  without  seemed  not  a  cir- 
cumstance to  the  fire  that  was  burn- 
ing in  his  breast.  He  was  free 
again.  The  realization  of  this  fact 
intensified  many  fold  the  depth  of 
his  affection  for  Louise  Preble.  It 
appeared  to  him  as  though  he  had 
had  it  locked  in  one  corner  of  his 
heart  before,  but  that  now  the  gate 
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had  been  thrown  open,  with  the  result 
that  his  whole  being  was  suffused 
with  the  glow  of  it 

But  there  was  no  rejoicing  for  him 
in  all  this.  Indeed,  the  very  inten- 
.  sity  of  his  love  seemed  but  to  make 
him  suffer  the  more  keenly  from  the 
helplessness  of  it.  Had  he  not  given 
Mr.  Crocker  to  understand  that 
Louise  Preble  was  nothing  to  him  ? 
Must  he  not  despise  himself  utterly 
if  he  sought  to  see  the  girl  now  ? 
And  yet  she  cared  for  him.  He 
knew  this,  and  knowing  it,  it  seemed 
to  him  the  refinement  of  cruelty  that 
they  should  not  each  be  happy. 

**  It  will  be  worse  than  throwing 
herself  away  for  her  to  marry  such 
a  man  as  that  Crocker/'  he  told 
himself. 

His  vivid  imagination  painted  for 
him  a  picture  of  their  domestic  life, 
crowded  together  in  a  tiny  flat,  all 
Louise's  finer  feelings  and  aspira- 
tions blunted,  her  existence  narrowed 
into  even  more  contracted  space 
than  her  present  circumstances  af- 
forded. 

Then  he  looked  mentally  on  an- 
other scene — on  a  home  of  his  own 
of  which  she  should  be  the  mistress 
and  where  it  would  be  his  greatest  joy 
to  supply  her  with  all  that  her  refined 
nature  craved  and  of  which  she  had 
hitherto  been  deprived.  And  how 
she  would  grace  such  surroundings, 
Andy  Bletcher's  experience  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding  !  Even  his 
mother  must  come  to  approve  of 
her,  to  love  her,  in  time. 

But  what  an  air  castle  he  was 
building  !  What  chance  was  there  of 
his  seeing  Louise  Preble  again  ?  He 
halted  in  his  walk,  suddenly  over- 
come with  a  sense  of  utter  fatigue. 
He  stepped  over  to  the  wall  that 
skirted  the  park  and  leaned  against 
it,  pressing  his  hands  on  the  stone 
that  was  cool  to  his  burning  touch. 
It  was  very  quiet  here  now.  The 
milk  wagons  had  not  yet  begun  to 
rattle  over  the  pavements.  The 
handsome  residences  across  the 
street  were  all  closed  for  the  sum- 
mer. Penrhyn  gazed  unsecingly  at 
their  frowning  gloom  for  a  while, 
then  suddenly  realized  that  he  was 


standing  directly  opposite  the  Van 
Aukens*. 

"And  Ruth  Van  Auken  married 
out  of  her  station,"  he  murmured.  ' 
**And  no  woman  can    be  happier 
than  she  is  with  Wren." 

But  such  reflections  only  depressed 
him  the  more.  He  had  already  de- 
cided that  no  thought  of  family 
should  deter  him  from  making  the 
match.  It  was  the  barrier  that 
yawned  between  himself  and  Louise 
that  now  loomed  up,  the  bugbear  in 
his  path.  He  turned  away  so  that 
he  should  no  longer  face  the  Van 
Auken  mansion.  He  leaned  over  the 
wall  and  looked  down  upon  the  park 
so  still  beneath  him,  while  he  re- 
volved plan  after  plan  in  his  mind. 

**  Why  should  I  consider  a  fellow 
like  Crocker?"  he  pondered.  "If 
she  loved  him  it  would  be  different 
But  she  doesn't.  She  is  only  marry- 
ing him  to  please  her  father — as  I 
would  have  married  Helen  Brooks 
for  my  mother's  sake.  But  why 
shouldn't  her  father  prefer  me.>  If 
it  wasn't  for  that  Crocker  having 
come  to  me  yesterday,  I  would  write 
to  Mr.  Preble  and  present  myself  to 
him  as  a  possible  son  in  law.  But  I 
did  not  promise  Crocker  I  would 
not  interfere.  If  Louise  prefers  me 
to  him  why  must  the  girl  be  sacri- 
ficed to  a  scruple  on  my  part  ?  And 
she  shan't." 

The  blood  began  to  surge  hotly 
through  Penrhyn 's  veins.  He  straight- 
ened himself  up  and  walked  rapidly 
down  the  deserted  avenue  towards 
the  club. 

He  went  to  bed  at  once,  and  rose 
early,  that  he  might  get  his  letter  off 
as  soon  as  possible.  But  he  found 
the  task  of  composition  not  as  simple 
as  he  had  supposed.  Finally  he 
wrote  the  following  • 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  Prsble  : 

I  want  to  secure  your  permission  to  pay 
my  addresses  to  your  daughter  with  a  view 
to  asking  her  hand  in  marriage.  Will  yon 
kindly  state  in  an  early  replv  when  I  may 
call  ?  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Kent  Penrhyn. 

Penrhyn  read  this  over  and 
laughed  as  he  crumpled  it  into  a  ball 
in  his  hand. 

"  Stiff  and  formal,"  he  ejaculated. 
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"  Sounds  as  if  it  might  have  been 
copied  out  of  the  *  Complete  Letter 
Writer.'  '• 

He  set  to  work  to  get  up  another, 
taking  the  precaution  to  unroll  the 
first  so  that  he  might  tear  it  into 
small  bits  before  dropping  it  into  the 
waste  paper  basket.  His  next  at- 
tempt was  this : 

Metropolis  Club. 

My  dear  Mr.  Preble  : 

You  will  doubtless  be  surprised  at  re- 
ceiving this  note  from  me,  one  whom  you 
know  so  slightly.  Its  purport  will  surprise 
you  even  more.  I  love  your  daughter,  and 
should  like  to  have  your  permission  to  pay 
my  addresses  to  her.  If  you  will  accord 
me  an  interview  I  will  explain  my  position 
and  assure  you  of  my  sincerity. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Kent  Penrhyn. 

Although  Penrhyn  felt  that  this, 
too,  left  something  to  be  desired,  he 
was  sensible  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
greatly  superior  to  its  predecessor. 
He  walked  out  to  the  lamp  post  at 
the  corner  with  it  himself,  and  then 
returned  to  eat  his  breakfast.  Now 
that  the  deed  was  done,  all  the  pos- 
sible objections  marshaled  them- 
selves in  his  mind  in  formidable 
array. 

"  What  if  he  shows  the  note  to 
Crocker  ?  "  he  asked  himself.  "  The 
two  are  very  thick." 

He  felt  like  the  bashful  schoolboy 
who  has  written  and  posted  his  first 
love  letter,  and  who  hovers  around 
the  box  hoping  he  can  wheedle  the 
postman  into  giving  it  back  to  him. 
When  Penrhyn  started  down  town 
he  looked  toward  the  lamp  post  with 
a  fearful  glance,  and  all  the  way  to 
the  office  followed  in  his  imagining 
the  course  of  the  missive  which  he 
felt  was  to  enter  the  Preble  house- 
hold like  a  thunderbolt.  All  this 
was  very  unlike  him.  In  fact,  he 
had  been  quite  different  from  his 
usual  self  all  through  this  summer. 
He  supposed  it  was  because  he  was 
in  love  that  this  was  so.  He  was 
glad  so  many  of  his  friends  were 
out  of  town.  It  would  have  been 
awkward  for  them  to  ask  questions 
regarding  the  alteration  in  him. 

"  Kent,"  said  his  father  when  he 
came  in,  "your  mother  seems  to 
think  you  are  going  back  on  your 


promise  to  her.  She  wants  to  know 
when  she  is  to  see  you  again." 

"  I  shall  try  and  get  up  to  Green- 
wich-tonight,"  was  Penrhyn's  reply. 
But  he  knew  that  first  he  must  stop 
at  the  club  to  see  if  any  answer  had 
come  from  Mr.  Preble,  and  in  case 
there  was  none  he  would  be  very 
strongly  tempted  to  stay  there  so  as 
to  receive  it  the  moment  it  arrived. 

He  wondered  if  Louise  would  be 
consulted  with  regard  to  the  reply. 
He  found  himself  looking  forward 
to  four  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  he 
usually  left  the  ofl&ce,  with  the  same 
impatience  that  the  small  boy  mani- 
fests towards  the  moment  which 
marks  the  end  of  his  school  career 
for  the  day.  And  yet  he  knew  that 
he  could  scarcely  expect  a  reply  to 
his  note  as  yet.  Nevertheless  he 
was.  disappointed  when  he  reached 
the  club  and  found  only  a  letter 
from  Ned  Watson  and  an  invitation 
to  a  lawn  party  at  the  Belways*. 

He  decided  at  once  that  he  would 
not  go  out  to  Greenwich  that  night. 

IX. 

T^HREE  days  passed,  and  no  reply 
*-  came  from  Mr.  Preble.  Pen- 
rhyn's  condition  would  have  been 
pitiable  if  there  had  been  any  one  to 
take  note  of  it  and  sympathize  with 
him.  The  wearing  part  of  it  was  the 
strain  upon  his  inventive  powers  to 
think  up  possible  reasons  for  this 
silence.  At  one.  time  he  would  de- 
cide that  his  note  had  never  reached 
its  destination.  He  did  not  know 
the  number  of  the  store,  and  had 
just  put  the  name  "Arthur  Preble, 
Bleecker  Street,  near  Tenth."  Then 
he  recollected  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  post  office  department,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Preble  must  be  away.  But  he  pres- 
ently remembered  that  in  one  of 
their  talks  Louise's  father  had  told 
him  that  he  never  left  the  city,  rn 
which  he  had  been  born  and  brought 
up,  so  Penrhyn  was  fain  to  fall  back 
on  the  theory  that  was  all  along 
clamoring  for  recognition  in  his 
mind — that  his  note  had  safely 
reached  the  hands  for  which  it  was 
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intended  and  had  been  intentionally 
ignored. 

"  But  why  should  it  be  ?  "  he  asked 
himself.  "Whether  the  girl  is  en- 
gaged or  even  married,  a  courteous 
letter,  such  as  mine  was,  certainly 
deserves  a  reply." 

If  an  answer  had  come,  no  matter 
how  sharp,  he  felt  that  he  would 
have  been  better  contented.  The 
suspense  was  growing  unbearable. 
He  began  to.  think  again  of  the 
European  trip  he  had  contemplated 
earlier  in  the  summer.  But  he  knew 
that  he  would  never  carry  this  into 
effect — at  least  not  until  he  had 
learned  something  definite. 

At  last  Friday  night  came  and  he 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  The  next 
day  he  was  to  start  for  the  Profile 
House  to  fulfill  his  appointment  with 
the  Beekmans.  He  must  have  his 
mind  set  at  rest  before  he  left  town. 
He  resolved  to  go  down  to  Bleecker 
Street  that  evening  and  investigate 
personally.  He  realized  that  this 
was  a  last  resort,  but  then  he  had  ar- 
rived at  that  state  of  mind  in  which 
desperate  expedients  seem  to  be  per- 
fectly justifiable.  He  had  not  been 
to  Greenwich  this  week.  His  father 
had  ceased  to  ask  him  whether  he 
was  coming,  so  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  remain  in  town.  He  felt 
now  that  he  did  not  want  to  see  his 
mother  until  this  affair  with  Louise 
Preble  was  settled  one  way  or  the 
other. 

He  started  for  Bleecker  Street  im- 
mediately after  his  dinner,  walking, 
so  that  he  might  smoke  his  cigar. 
He  supposed  the  store  would  be 
closed  by  this  time. 

He  knew  that  he  was  really  in  love. 
He  could  tell  this  by  the  peculiar 
sensation  at  his  heart  when  he  thought 
of  the  possibility  that  he  might  see 
Louise  in  a  very  few  minutes  now. 
He  had  determined  to  ask  for  Mr. 
Preble,  but  there  was  that  other  hope 
within  him  all  the  same. 

He  reached  the  store,  looked  up 
at  the  number  on  the  awning  and 
made  a  mental  note  of  it  for  future 
use.  Then  he  stepped  to  the  door  at 
one  side.  He  was  trying  to  deter- 
mine which  one  of  the  two  bells  to 


ring  first  when  a  voice  close  beside 
him  said  in  cold  tones:  "Good 
evening." 

It  was  Crocker.  There  was  no 
smile  on  his  face;  his  hand  was  not 
outstretched.  '  He  was  looking  at 
Penrhyn  in  a  steady  way  not  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  latter  comfortable 
in  mind. 

"  Ah,  good  evening,"  he  said,  ad- 
ding quickly:  **  You  can  tell  me,  of 
course,  wWch  bell  to  ring  for  the 
Prebles." 

"  Yes,  I  can  tell  you,"  was  the  slow 
reply.  "  I  suppose  you  came  to  find 
out  about  your  note." 

Penrhyn  was  startled  to  find  that 
the  other  should  know  about  this. 
It  was  an  easy  transition  from  shock 
to  anger. 

**  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  called 
upon  to  tell  you  why  I  came,"  he  an- 
swered. He  made  a  motion  as  if  to 
pull  the  bell  on  which  his  hand 
rested,  but  Crocker  arrested  the  act 
by  an  imperative  gesture  and  the 
words: 

"That's  not  the  right  one.  But 
come,  take  a  walk  with  me  before 
you  go  in.  I  think  it  will  be  better 
for  you  if  you  do." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  Pen- 
rhyn. He  could  not  help  but  note 
the  difference  in  the  man  now  that 
he  was  in  his  own  element,  so  to 
speak. 

"  You  have  had  no  answer  to  that 
note.  You  do  not  know  that  you 
will  be  received.  You  ought  to  con- 
sider yourself  very  lucky  that  you 
met  me  just  as  you  did." 

"If  you  will  explain  yourself  more 
fully,  I  will  walk  with  you  for  a  few 
minutes,  Mr.  Crocker." 

"  I  thought  you  would,"  exclaimed 
•  Crocker  with  satisfaction,  and  turn- 
ing he  led  the  way  down  Tenth 
Street  towards  the  river. 

They  walked  on  for  an  instant  or 
two  in  silence,  then  Crocker  began: 
"  Do  you  consider  that  you  have 
acted  honorably  towards  me,  Mr. 
Penrhyn?  You  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  you  would  have  nothing 
further  to  do  with  Miss  Preble." 

"  I  made  you  no  promises,  Mr. 
Crocker.    But  I  will  admit  that  at 
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the  time  you  came  to  my  office  I  had 
no  intention  of  ever  seeing  Miss 
Preble  again." 

**What  made  you  change  your 
mind  ?" 

**  Yourself,  partly.  If  you  had  not 
come  to  see  me  as  you  did,  I  should 
have  had  no  suspicion  that  Miss 
Preble  cared  for  me." 

"  And  I  led  you  to  believe  that  ? " 

"  You  certainly  did.  I  may  not 
have  realized  it  fully  at  the  time,  but 
I  did  afterwards." 

"  And  that  is  the  reason  you  wrote 
that  note  to  Mr.  Preble?" 

"  The  indirect  reason,  yes.  And 
now  will  you  oblige  me  with  an  ex- 
pl^ination  of  how  you  came  to  know 
about  it?" 

"  Mr.  Preble  showed  it  to  me.  He 
shows  me  everything  that  concerns 
Louise.  He  is  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine,  and  wants  me  to  be  her  hus- 
band." 

"  Are  you  engaged  ?" 

Crocker  hesitated  before  replying. 
They  were  standing  in  the  middle  of 
Hudson  Street,  waiting  for  a  car  to 
pass  before  they  crossed  over.  He 
did  not  answer  till  they  reached  the 
further  curbstone.  Then, 

"  No;  we  are  not  exactly  engaged," 
he  said.  "  But  Louise  thinks  every- 
thing of  her  father.  She  knows  that 
he  wants  her  to  marry  me.  And  if  it 
wasn't  for  you  she  would." 

The  last  words  came  out  in  quick- 
ened tones,  and  the  look  that  accom- 
panied them  was  very  similar  to  the 
one  that  had  been  bestowed  on 
Penrhyn  in  front  of  the  Prebles' 
door.  Penrhyn's  heart  gave  a  glad 
throb.  Here  was  another  indication 
that  Louise  cared  deeply  for  him. 

"  Does  she  know  about  my  note  to 
her  father  ?"  he  asked,  trying  to  keep 
the  gladness  out  of  his  voice. 

**  No;  and  we  did  not  mean  to  tell 
her.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Preble 
would  have  done  if  he'd  seen  you 
there  tonight." 

"  Why  didn't  he  write  and  tell  me 
tnat  I  must  not  come?" 

**  Because  he  didn't  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  you,  and 
thought  you  would  understand  by 
his  not  sending  any  word." 


"  But  you  see  I  didn't,  and  I  don't 
understand  fully  yet.  If  his  daughter 
doesn't  want  to  marry  you,  why  does 
he  persist  in  making  her  do  it  ? "  As 
he  spoke  Penrhyn  could  not  but  re- 
flect what  a  unique  situation  it  was, 
for  him  to  be  talking  in  this  frank 
way  with  the  man  who  was  his 
rival. 

"  He  isn't  making  her  do  it.  He's 
only  hoping  she  will.  He's  given 
his  word  to  me.  My  father  used  to 
be  a  very  close  friend  of  his,  and  then 
he  liked  me,  I  tell  you.  Does  that 
seem  strange  to  you  ? " 

"No,  no,  I.  don't  wish  to  underrate 
you,"  Penrhyn  hastened  to  respond. 
"  But  then  if  the  girl  doesn't  love 
you,  I  should  think  that  would  be 
enough." 

"  But  she  sees  how  fond  I  am  of 
her,  knows  that  it  is  her  father's 
wish  that  we  should  n.arry,  and  if 
you  would  stay  away  long  enough  I 
am  sure  that  she  would  learn  to  care 
for  me.  She  has  never  refused  to  do 
anything  to  please  her  father  before. 
What  did  you  ever  cross  her  path 
for  ?  You  don't  belong  there.  You 
know  you  are  every  way  different  from 
her.  Why  don't  you  find — find  a 
wife  among  your  own  sort  ?  " 

They  had  reached  the  river  front 
by  this  time,  and  were  walking  in 
the  shadow  of  some  towering  lumber 
piles  that  had  been  transferred  from 
canal  boats  to  the  wharf.  Penrhyn 
came  to  a  halt. 

"There  is  no  use  in  going  any 
further,"  he  said.  "  We  ought  to  be 
able  to  settle  this  thing  right  here." 

"  Yes,  that's  what  I  want,"  returned 
the  other — "to  have  it  settled  once 
for  all." 

They  had  halted  between  two  of 
the  lumber  piles,  in  a  space  about 
four  feet  wide,  and  now  stood  facing 
each  other,  each  with  his  back  to 
the  towering  mass  of  boards.  There 
were  but  few  people  around,  and 
these  few  paid  no  attention  to  them. 

"Well,  then,"  went  on  Penrhyn, 
"  it  seems  to  me  the  one  way  to  settle 
it  is  to  consider  the  woman.  What 
course  is  going  to  give  her  the  most 
happiness?" 

"Ah,  you  say  that  because  you 
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think  she  loves  you,"  broke  in  the 
other. 

"If  one  thing  is  so,  isn't  the  other  ?  " 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  Plainly  then,  if  she  loves  me  and 
I  love  her,  ought  we  not  to  be  the 
ones  to  marry?" 

"You  don't  seem  to  have  any  re- 
gard for  my  feelings."  Crocker  said 
this  after  a  pause  rendered  necessary 
by  the  screeching  of  a  steam  tug's 
whistle  close  by  them.  "  I  love  that 
girl  with  all — all  my  heart.  I  don't 
see  how  I  can  live  without  her. 
When  I  think  that  but  for  you  she 
might  at  this  moment  be  my  wife,  I 
— I  hate  you.  Do  you  think  that 
strange  ?" 

"I  can  understand  it."  Penrhyn 
wondered  if  the  quiet  tone  in  which 
he  was  speaking  did  not  exasperate 
his  companion  the  more.  But  he  did 
not  dare  to  allow  himself  to  become 
excited.  "  Still,  I  don't  hate  you, 
and  yet  I  love  Louise  Preble  as 
deeply  as  you  do.  I  suppose  the 
reason  I  don't  hate  you  is  because  1 
know  that  she  doesn't  love  you." 

Crocker  started  forward.  In  the 
dusk  that  had  now  fallen  Penrhyn 
thought  he  was  going  to  strike  him. 
He  put  himself  on  the  defensive,  but 
the  other  fell  back  against  the  pile 
of  boards  and  drew  his  hand  across 
his  forehead,  where  the  perspiration 
had  gathered  thick. 

"  But  she  would  get  ta  love  me/* 
he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  She  couldn't 
help  it  after  a  while  when  she  saw 
how  much  I  love  her.  But  she  won't 
if  you  hang  around.  Why  can't  you 
go  away  and  let  us  be  happy  ?  We 
haven't  much.  We  haven't  money, 
as  you  have.  Why  can't  you  be  con- 
tent with  that,  and  not  try  to  take 
from  us  the  only  thing  we  have  in 
common  with  such  as  you  ?" 

Crocker  spoke  bitterly,  although 
he  did  not  look  at  Penrhyn  steadily 
while  he  was  talking.  Sometimes 
his  eyes  were  on  the  ground,  watch- 
ing the  toe  of  his  boot,  with  which 
now  and  then  he  dug  fiercely  at  the 
pavement.  Then  he  would  shift  his 
gaze  to  the  river,  as  if  in  its  wide 
expanse  of  smooth  surface  he  saw 
that  with  which  he  wished  he  could 


compare  his  own  life.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  irritable  temperament.  He 
might  feel  deeply,  but  he  lacked  the 
fire  to  give  expression  to  his  sensa- 
tions. Penrhyn  knew  that  he  was 
sincere  in  all  he  said,  and  pitied 
him.  And  yet  this  pity  did  not 
cause  him  to  feel  that  he  ought  to 
relinquish  his  desire  to  win  Louise 
Preble  for  his  wife. 

"  Do  you  think  Miss  Preble  will  be 
happier  if  she  married  you  than  if 
she  married  me  ? "  he  asked  now. 
"We  ought  to  think  of  her,  you 
know,  as  I  said." 

"  How  are  you  going  to  marry 
her?"  Crocker  asked  the  question 
with  a  sudden  accession  of  energy 
that  denoted  a  weariness  of  the  dis- 
cussion. *'  She  won't  go  against  her 
father's  wishes." 

"But  I  can  make  him  see  that 
what  is  for  his  daughter's  best  happi- 
ness is  the  thing  which  ought  to  give 
him  most  pleasure." 

"  Yes,  you  think  that  your  money 
may  make  him  see  that.  You  can 
tell  him  that  you  will  give  her  a  fine 
house  to  live  in,  take  her  traveling, 
and  perhaps  make  him  feel  that  there 
will  always  be  a  corner  for  him. 
Well,  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Penrhyn, 
that  these  are  the  very  things  that 
make  him  down  on  you.  He  knows 
as  well  as  you  know  that  Louise  isn't 
the  same  as  the  people  you've  been 
with  all  your  life.  Can  all  your 
money  make  them  treat  your  wife  as 
you  would  want  them  to?  Won't 
Louise  feel  that,  feel  that  there  are 
some  things  you  can't  give  her?  Oh, 
I  know  how  it  will  be,  and  so  does 
her  father.  We've  looked  up  your 
history  and  found  out  about  the 
family  pride  of  the  Penrhyns." 

Penrhyn  leaned  his  head  back 
against  the  boards.  He  knew  that 
this  that  the  other  was  saying  might 
all  be  true.  He  might  not  be  able  to 
give  Louise  everything;  but  there 
was  his  love.  They  could  go  away 
and  live  in  some  other  country.  And 
Crocker  ?  Well,  he  must  get  over  it 
as  best  he  could.  It  was  not  the 
place  of  the  accepted  suitor  to  con- 
cern himself  with  the  welfare  of  the 
rejected  ones. 
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"  Do  you  realize,  Mr.  Crocker," 
he  said  now,  "  that  this  is  a  very 
singfular  conversation  for  us  to  be 
holding?  And  I  do  not  see  that  it 
can  be  productive  of  any  result. 
However,  I  shall  not  call  on  Mr. 
Preble  tonight.  If  you  like  you  may 
tell  him  of  our  meeting  and  add  that 
I  certainly  expected  an  answer  of 
some  sort  to  my  letter." 

"  Then  you  will  not  try  to  see 
Louise  again  ? "  Crocker  put  out 
his  hand  as  if  to  catch  Penrhyn's,  but 
the  latter  turned  away,  saying: 

"  I  shall  promise  nothing.  Come, 
I  will  walk  back  as  far  as  Hudson 
Street  with  you." 

The  two  left  the  river  bank,  and, 
with  scarcely  a  word,  strolled  slowly 
past  the  silent  warehouses,  their 
strange  interview  filling  the  mind  of 
each  with  busy  thoughts. 

X. 

TDENRHYN  parted  from  Crocker 
^      at  the  corner  of  Hudson  Street. 

"  Good  night,"  said  the  latter  in 
a  cordial  tone.  He  put  out  his 
hand,  and  as  he  shook  it  Penrhyn 
noticed  in  the  light  from  .a  street 
lamp  that  his  face  was  radiant.  He 
evidently  felt  that  he  had  won  a 
victory. 

"  Has  he  ? "  This  was  the  ques- 
tion thkt  Kent  Penrhyn  turned  over 
in  his  mind  as  he  walked  up  Eighth 
Avenue  towards  Thirty  Fourth 
Street.  He  went  over  again  all  that 
had  been  said  in  that  odd  colloquy 
down  by  the  river.  He  had  no 
trouble  in  remembering  it.  "  I  won- 
der if  that  fellow  was  right.  He 
evidently  thinks  I  have  given  in.  He 
loves  her  with  all  his  heart,  and  so  do 
I.  It  seems  weak  to  have  come  off  as 
I  have,  but  I  couldn't  force  myself 
where  I  was  not  wanted.  Oh,  the 
whole  thing  is  a  miserable  business, 
a  miserable  business." 

The  avenue  was  crowded  with 
people.  The  saloons  were  doing  a 
flourishing  trade.  Women  and  wan 
children  were  carrying  pitchers  of 
beer  back  and  forth.  Here  and 
there  at  street  corners  itinerant  ven- 
ders of  dime  cravat  pins  or  patent 


medicines  had  collected  a  crowd 
about  them.  There  was  a  hurly 
burly  in  the  air  that  grated  on  Pen- 
rhyn's nerves. 

"  I  wonder  if  she  really  loves  me  ? " 
he  asked  himself  as  he  turned  into  a 
side  street.  "  How  could  we  know 
it  if  she  did  ?  I  should  not  like  to 
feel  that  she  showed  it  readily  with- 
out knowing  that  I  cared  for  her. 
And  suppose  it  were  only  a  passing 
fancy  on  her  part?  What  a  brute  I 
am  to  come  into  the  lives  of  these 
people  as  I  have  done!  I  had  better 
go  away,  as  I  planned  at  first.  Other 
people  get  over  hopeless  attachments. 
Perhaps  I  can  cure  myself,  and  let 
that  young  printer  be  happy.  This 
summer  has  not  been  much  of  a  suc- 
cess." 

Penrhyn  slept  but  little  that  nijrht. 
He  tried  so  desperately  hard  not  to 
think  of  Louise  that  all  his  faculties 
were  kept  keenly  on  the  alert.  He 
felt  that  everything  was  finally  over 
now.  Although  he  had  made  no 
promises,  he  could  not  in  honor  go 
to  the  Prebles  until  he  was  asked, 
and  he  knew  that  Mr.  Preble  would 
never  ask  him. 

"  I  have  made  a  failure  of  my  life, 
so  far  as  love  goes,"  he  reflected  the 
next  morning,  when  he  looked  at  him- 
self in  the  glass.  There  were  dark 
circles  under  his  eyes,  ^nd  no  color 
in  his  face.  "  But  my  friends  will  set 
it  down  to  my  summer  in  town,"  he 
murmured.  "  Well,  that  is  the  reason 
for  it,  true  enough." 

That  night  he  went  up  to  Green- 
wich. The  family  exclaimed  at  the 
change  in  him. 

"Kent,"  whispered  his  mother 
when  he  came  to  bid  her  good  night, 
"  has  Helen  been  cruel  to  you  " 

"  Helen  cruel  ?"  he  repeated.  "  I 
could  as  easily  imagine  that  quality 
in  an  angel.  No,  no,  mother,  I  am 
all  right,  only  a  little  run  down.  I 
am  thinking  of  going  across  the 
water  for  a  while." 

I^e  secured  his  passage  the  next 
day,  and  then  wrote  a  brief  note  to 
Crocker,  announcing  the  fact.  He 
did  not  wish  to  leave  himself  any 
opportunity  to  vacillate  in  his  pur- 
pose this  time.    The  steamer  sailed 
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in  a  week,  and  he  had  all  he  could  do 
to  get  ready  within  that  period. 
But  this  rush  of  preparation  was 
exactly  what  he  wanted  to  divert  his 
thoughts  from  the  main  reason  for 
his  departure.  He  was  glad,  too, 
that  he  would  get  away  before  Wat- 
son returned  from  the  Adirondacks. 
He  did  not  want  the  risk  of  having 
the  Fourth  of  July  episode  re- 
ferred to. 

The  steamer  sailed  Saturday  morn- 
ing early.  His  friends  came  down 
to  see  him  off  the  night  before. 
There  were  not  many  of  them,  as  it 
was  still  too  early  for  the  town  sea- 
son. He  had  a  number  of  letters, 
however.  Laura  Belway  wrote  re- 
gretting that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  be  present  at  their  lawn  party  and 
wishing  him  bon  voyage,  Mrs.  Beek- 
man's  note  was  inclined  to  be  sharp. 
This  was  the  second  time  he  had 
disappointed  her.  And  now  to  go 
to  Europe  in  September,  when  he 
had  declined  to  go  with  them  in 
June,  looked  a  little  pointed.  But 
Penrhyn  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind 
that  he  didn't  care  if  all  his  friends 
turned  against  him.  Indeed,  he  felt 
as  though  the  quasi  belligerent  pose 
in  which  this  would  leave  him  would 
be  welcome  rather  than  otherwise 
just  at  present.  He  was  glad  when 
everybody  went  home  and  he  was 
free  to  seek  his  berth,  hot  and  stifling 
as  it  was,  with  the  vessel  still  at  the 
pier. 

"Cut  loose  at  last,"  he  sighed 
wearily  as  he  closed  the  door  of  his 
stateroom.  When  he  woke  again  he 
hoped  that  the  ship  might  be  beyond 
Sandy  Hook.  The  Prebles  and 
Horace  Crocker  would  then  be  out 
of  his  life  for  a  time.  When  he  came 
back  he  supposed  they  would  be 
married,  for  he  meant  to  stay  away 
until  Christmas.  He  had  some  busi- 
ness of  his  father's  to  look  af^er  in 
London,  and  there  were  some  friends 
of  his  in  some  of  the  German  uni- 
versity towns  whom  he  wanted  to 
visit.  In  spite  of  the  heat  he  fell 
asleep  soon  after  he  went  to  bed, 
and,  as  he  had  hoped,  slept  long. 

The  ship  was  rolling  very  gently 
on  the  long  Atlantic  swells  when  he 


awoke.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  It 
was  half  past  twelve.  He  would 
have  just  time  to  dress  and  take  a 
turn  or  two  on  deck  before  lunch. 
He  hoped  there  would  be  nobody  he 
knew  on  board.  A  hasty  glance  at 
the  passenger  list  had  not  revealed 
any  familiar  names.  It  was  the  off 
season  for  transatlantic  travel  in  this 
direction. 

It  was  a  superb  day.  The  wind 
was  from  the  west,  and  the  ship's 
yards  were  squared  to  catch  the 
favoring  breeze.  As  soon  as  Pen- 
rhyn emerged  from  the  companion- 
way  he  looked  astern  and  could  just 
make  out  a  blurred  mark  on  the 
horizon,  the  last  glimpse  of  the 
Jersey  Highlands.  Then  he  started 
to  look  for  his  chair.  He  found  it 
presently,  a  nejwspaper  tucked  under 
one  leg. 

"  I  wonder  if  that  is  today's  ?  "  It 
proved  to  be  that  morning's  Tribune, 
Instinctively  Penrhyn  turned  first  to 
the  stock  reports,  and  when  he  had 
read  them  let  the  sheet  fall  in  his 
lap,  and  gazed  out  over  the 
waste  of  waters,  sparkling  as  with  a 
million  jewels  in  the  sunlight.  He 
was  more  contented  than  he  had 
been  for  weeks.  He  felt  that  he  was 
doing  something  to  make  somebody 
happy. 

"  I  wonder  if  Helen  will  know  that 
I  have  gone  abroad,"  he  musdd.  He 
picked  up  the  paper  again,  and  after 
a  short  search  he  found  his  name 
among  the  passengers  embarking  on 
the  City  of  Vienna.  He  was  about 
to  drop  the  sheet  when  his  eye  fell 
on  a  paragraph  in  an  adjoining 
column.  A  name  caught  his  eye. 
He  raised  himself  in  his  chair  and 
read  the  item  through  to  the  end  as 
though  life  and  death  depended  on 
it.  And  there  was  death  in  it — the 
death  of  Horace  Crocker,  whose  arm 
had  been  caught  in  one  of  the  presses 
in  the  shop  in  William  Street  where 
he  worked.  He  had  been  taken  to 
Chambers  Street  Hospital  to  have 
the  injured  member  amputated,  and 
had  died  under  the  operation.  That 
was  all,  except  the  age  of  the  de- 
ceased, twenty  four,  and  his  resi- 
dence in  Christopher  Street.  The 
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whole  thing  had  happened  on  Friday 
afternoon. 

"Dead!"  Penrhyn  repeated  the 
word  to  himself  as  if  seeking  to  com- 
prehend it.  "  And  I  am  going  three 
thousand  miles  away  for  his  sake." 

It  seemed  as  if  fate  delighted  in 
being  ironical.  Penrhyn  wondered 
if  he  would  have  gone  if  he  had  risen 
early  that  morning  and  bought  a 
paper  before  the  steamer  sailed. 

"  I  am  glad  I  wrote  that  note  to 
him  telling  him  I  was  going  away," 
Penrhyn  reflected;  and  thus  having 
closed  his  score,  as  it  were,  with  the 
dead,  he  was  free  to  think  of  the 
new  relations  in  which  it  left  him 
with  the  living. 

But  not  at  once  did  Penrhyn  take 
advantage  of  this  liberty.  His  was 
a  mind  delicately  adjusted  to  all  the 
niceties  of  life.  Coolly  to  calculate 
on  the  benefits  to  himself  of  another's 
death  was  an  act  of  reasoning  to 
which  the  approach  could  not  be 
sudden.  All  that  day  he  was  op- 
pressed by  the  sense  of  the  terrible 
thing  that  had  happened.  He  wish- 
ed that  it  was  within  his  power  to 
show  in  some  way  the  sincerity  of 
his  feelings  in  the  matter.  At  last 
he  determined  to  write  a  note  to 
Louise. 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  he 
wrote  and  mailed  at  Queenstown. 

After  sailing  from  New  York  I  read  on 
board  the  steamer  the  account  of  the  fear- 
ful death  of  your  friend  Mr.  Crocker.  I  can 
imagine  the  shock  this  must  have  been  to 
your  father  and  yourself,  knowing  him  so 
well  as  you  did.  A  letter  of  condolence 
can  do  little  more  than  show  the  sympathy 
of  the  writer  hy  the  mere  fact  of  its  beine 
sent,  and  by  this  means  I  wish  to  extend 
mine  to  you. 

When  Penrhyn  set  foot  on  English 
soil  he  felt  more  like  himself  than  he 
had  for  three  months  past.  But  he 
attempted  no  analysis  of  the  reasons 
for  this;  he  was  content  with  the 
condition,  and  as  yet  made  no  effort 
to  lift  the  veil  of  the  future  and 
speculate  on  what  it  might  have  in 
store  for  him.  He  remained  abroad 
until  the  middle  of  November,  and 
then  returned  suddenly,  without  let- 
ting his  friends  know  on  which 
steamer  he  was  to  sail.    He  merely 


wrote  to  his  mother  that  he  hoped  to 
be  with  them  for  Thanksgiving.  He 
wished  to  avoid  having  any  one  meet 
him  at  the  pier. 

The  steamer  landed  near  the 
foot  of  Tenth  Street.  The  gang- 
planks were  run  out  about  half  past 
eleven  in  the  morning.  Penrhyn, 
well  acquainted  with  custom  house 
formalities,  lost  little  time  in  getting 
his  baggage  passed.  He  arranged 
with  an  expressman  to  have  it  taken 
to  the  house  on  Madison  Avenue; 
then,  disdaining  the  bids  of  eager 
"  cabbies,"  strolled  off  the  pier  and 
walked  slowly  up  the  familiar  street. 
He  looked  up  and  recognized  the 
house  in  which  he  had  engaged 
rooms  for  the  evicted  Russians  that 
evening  in  June.  Three  minutes 
later  he  reached  Bleecker  Street. 

He  turned  the  corner  without  any 
hesitancy  and  very  few  more  steps  \ 
brought  him  to  the  fancy  goods 
store.  Louise  was  standing  just 
inside  the  door  looking  out.  There 
was  no  one  else  within.  But  Pen- 
rhyn had  made  up  his  mind  to  enter 
if  the  store  had  been  full  of  custo- 
mers. 

The  girl's  face  lighted  up  at 
sight  of  him  as  it  had  lighted  up 
when  he  had  come  to  speak  to  her  at 
the  concert.  But  there  was  a  differ- 
ence. A  slight  flush  accompanied 
the  lighting  up  now. 

"Why,  Mr.  Penrhyn,"  she  ex- 
claimed, **I  thought  you  were  in 
Europel" 

"  So  T  was,"  he  said,  as  he  put  out 
his  hand,  "  until  a  week  ago.  I  have 
just  come  back.  The  steamer  landed 
me  at  the  foot  of  Tenth  Street.  I 
remembered  how  near  at  hand  you 
were,  and  could  not  resist  stopping 
here  that  yours  might  be  the  first 
voice  in  America  to  welcome  me 
back." 

"  Won't  you  sit  down  ? "  Louise 
looked  toward  the  three  stools  that 
were  ranged  in  front  of  the  counter. 

"No,  I  thank  you,"  Penrhyn  re- 
sponded. "  I  cannot  stop  now,  but 
may  I  come  again  some  evening  and 
see  you  in  your  home  ?" 

"  We  live  up  stairs.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  you  any  evening." 
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She  dropped  her  eyes  suddenly 
from  the  glance  of  his. 

"Thank  you.  I  shall  come  on 
Friday,  then.  Good  by.  Kindly  re- 
member me  to  your  father." 

Penrhyn  had  been  in  the  little 
shop  only  a  few  minutes,  but  when 
he  came  out  the  chill  of  the  Novem- 
ber wind  had  softened  to  the  balmy 
air  of  June. 

XI. 

'VAT^HEN  Penrhyn  presented  him- 
self  at  the  Prebles'  on  the 
evening  following  Thanksgiving, 
it  was  Louise's  father  who  opened 
the  door  for  him.  He  had  his  over- 
coat on,  and  was  evidently  on  the 
point  of  going  out.  His  manner 
was  much  subdued;  it  seemed  as 
though  he  must  still  feel  the  shock 
caused  by  the  death  of  his  old  friend's 
son. 

"  You  will  find  Louise  in  the  par- 
lor," he  said,  after  shaking  hands. 
"  I  will  show  you  the  way." 

He  remained  with  them  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  excused  himself  on 
the  plea  of  a  lodge  meeting. 

"  Papa  has  never  been  quite  him- 
self," said  Louise  after  he  had  gone, 
**  since  poor  Horace's  death.  His 
father  and  he  were  the  closest  friends 
I  ever  knew.  It — it  was  very  kind  in 
you  to  write  that  letter." 

"  No,  that  is  not  the  way  to  put 
it,"  returned  Penrhyn  quickly.  "  It 
was  kind  in  you  to  take  it  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  meant." 

Penrhyn  was  never  so  happy  as  he 
had  been  at  this  moment.  He  felt 
that  it  was  the  supreme  hour  of  his 
life.  He  knew  that  he  was  going  to 
ask  Louise  Preble  to  be  his  wife.  He 
was  convinced  that  she  cared  for 
him.  All  the  obstacles  that  during 
the  summer  had  seemed  to  rise  up 
and  forbid  the  union,  now  appeared 
to  be  low  and  easily  scaled.  There 
was  silence  in  the  room  for  an  in- 
stant. It  was  a  very  cozy  apartment, 
filled  with  books.  A  piano  stood 
open  with  a  sheet  of  music  on  the 
rack. 

"  Won't  you  play  something.  Miss 
Preble?"  said  Penrhyn,  when  the 


pause  had  grown  to  an  embarrassing 
length.  The  remark  was  only  a  per- 
functory one. 

"  I  only  play  accompaniments," 
she  said. 

"  You  sing,  then  } "  exclaimed  Pen- 
rhyn. 

He  rose  and  walked  over  to  the 
piano.  He  read  the  name  on  the 
sheet  of  music.  It  was  a  song  for  a 
contralto  voice,  "The  Journey  is 
Long." 

"  Won't  you  sing  it  for  me,  please  ?" 
he  said. 

Something  in  his  tone,  in  his  look, 
caused  Louise  to  give  a  quick  assent. 
She  sat  down  at  the  instrument 
Penrhyn  remained  there  to  turn  the 
pages.  Her  voice,  although  it  show- 
ed lack  of  careful  training,  was  of 
fine  quality,  and  it  was  evident  that 
she  threw  her  whole  soul  into  the 
music.  When  she  finished  she  look- 
ed up  at  him  instinctively,  as  it 
seemed,  for  his  opinion.  Their  eyes 
met,  and  hers  wavered  beneath  that 
which  she  saw  in  his.  He  bent  his 
head  still  lower  and  spoke  very  softly. 

"  *  The  Journey  is  Long,' "  he  said. 
"  The  song  is  very  beautiful,  but  to 
me  the  words  have  another  meaning. 
They  seem  to  describe  the  way  along 
which  I  have  been  toiling.  It  seems 
a  very  weary  way.  It  may  be  a 
weary  and  long  one  yet  for  me  unless 
you  will  shorten  it,  Louise.  I  love 
you  with  a  tenderness  and  strength 
that  months  of  acquaintance  cannot 
deepen.  Won't  you  crown  that  sonj: 
by  telling  me  that  you  will  be  my 
wife  ? " 

Louise's  head  was  bent  low.  One 
hand  was  still  on  the  keyboard.  It 
required  all  Penrhyn's  self  control  to 
keep  from  putting  out  his  own  and 
clasping  it.  But  he  felt  that  as  yet 
he  had  no  right  to  do  this.  Suddenly 
she  raised  her  head  and  looked  up 
at  him.  Her  face  was  beautiful  in 
the  glow  of  love  that  suffused  it 
She  spoke  no  word,  but  Penrhyn  had 
received  the  answer  he  wanted. 
♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

There  were  doubtless  many  pairs 
of  lovers  in  New  York  City  that 
night,  but  none  more  blissful  than 
these  two  in  that  little  room  over 
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the  fancy  goods  store  in  north 
Bleecker  Street.  They  went  back 
over  the  past  and  each  told  the 
other  how  very  early  in  their  ac- 
quaintance the  presence  of  the  blind 
god  had  been  felt.  Penrhyn  then 
turned  to  the  future,  and  begged 
that  the  day  for  the  wedding  might 
be  fixed  soon. 

Louise  said  nothing  of  his  family  or 
of  what  they  might  think.  As  for 
Penrhyn  he  told  his  mother  of  his 
engagement  that  night  when  he  went 
home.  He  told  her  more  than  this. 
He  confided  to  her  his  experience 
with  Helen,  and  this,  in  a  measure, 
lessened  her  disappointment. 

I  shall  go  and  call  on  this  Miss 
Preble  in  a  day  or  two,  Kent,"  she 
said. 

The  son  knew  the  effort  this  would 
cost  her,  realized  what  hopes  for  the 
future  she  had  now  to  put  aside.  He 
waited  with  inward  anxiety  for  the 
result  of  that  first  meeting. 

'*She  is  certainly  very  lovable, 
Kent,"  she  said  after  her  first  visit  to 
the  fancy  goods  store.  "And  she 
loves  you  dearly." 

Penrhyn  was  relieved.  He  did  not 
question  in  his  mind  too  closely  how 
much  of  this  favorable  opinion  of  his 
mother's  was  based  on  Louise's  ill 
concealed  devotion  to  himself. 

Kent's  sister  accepted  the  situation 
with  calm  endurance. 

"  I  always  said  Kent  was  an  odd 
fish,"  she  declared.  "  I  am  not  in  the 
least  surprised  at  what  he  has  done." 

Murray  was  the  one  member  of 
the  family  most  inclined  to  rebel 
openly,  but  after  Kent  had  brought 
Louise  to  dinner  one  night  he  ad- 
mitted that  she  was  "  not  half  bad," 
and  consented  with  very  good  grace 
to  be  usher  at  the  wedding,  which 
came  off  between  Christmas  and 
New  Year's.  It  took  place  at  the 
little  church  in  the  Ninth  Ward 
which  the  Prebles  attended.  Ned 
Watson  was  best  man,  and  the 
church  was  thronged  with  members 
of  Penrhyn's  set,  to  all  of  whom  he 
had  been  particular  that  invitations 


should  be  sent.  He  was  determined 
that  no  one  should  think  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  choice.  And  the 
unanimous  verdict  was  that  what- 
ever might  be  her  social  position 
Louise  Preble  certainly  made  a  most 
beautiful  bride. 

There  was  no  reception.  The 
Prebles  had  no  place  in  which  to 
give  one,  and  Penrhyn  declined  his 
mother's  offer  to  have  it  at  their 
house  or  else  at  Sherry's. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  want  to 
put  Louise  under  unaccustomed 
obligations  of  that  sort." 

They  were  married  at  noon,  she  in 
her  traveling  dress,  and  afterwards 
they  entered  the  carriage  that  drove 
them  at  once  to  the  Pennsylvania 
ferry,  where  they  were  to  take  the 
train  for  St.  Augustine.  During  the 
hurried  parting  with  the  family  in 
the  vestibule,  Murray  came  up  to  the 
bride,  and  while  he  still  held  her 
hand  turned  to  his  brother  with  the 
words,  "May  I,  Kent?  She  is  my 
sister  now,  you  know."  Then  he 
kissed  her,  and  Kent  felt  more 
touched  over  this  little  peace  offering 
than  he  would  have  cared  to  acknow- 
ledge. 

"  So  they  were  married,"  and  that, 
according  to  all  precedents,  ought  to 
set  the  limit  of  the  story.  But  there 
are  readers  who  are  always  wishing 
that  just  a  little  more  were  told,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  these  I  may  add 
that  after  the  honeymoon  Penrhyn 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  take  his 
wife  to  Europe  to  avoid  any  such  ex- 
perience as  had  befallen  Andy 
Bletcher.  He  bought  a  house  in 
Fifty  Sixth  Street,  not  far  from  his 
father's,  which,  although  quite  large, 
is  not  ample  enough  on  occasions  to 
hold  all  the  friends  who  come  to 
Mrs.  Kent  Penrhyn's  receptions. 
Some  of  them  account  for  the  charm 
she  exercises  over  them  by  remind- 
ing each  other  that  her  mother  was 
a  Vanderbeck,  but  Helen  Brooks 
and  a  host  of  others  never  think  of 
finding  an  excuse  to  explain  their 
high  regard  for  Louise  Penrhyn. 


THE  END. 
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By  H,  E,  Andrews, 


old  Dr.  Eben  Martyn  de- 
parted  this  life,  he  had  not 
much  to  leave  except  the  weather 
beaten  ancestral  homestead,  the 
venerable  horse  and  chaise,  almost 
worn  out  in  the  faithful  service  of  all 
the  countryside,  and  a  rather  shab- 
bily built  ice  house,  propped  on  one 
of  the  high  banks  of  the  Kennebec 
river  at  the  angle  of  the  famed 
tower  of  Pisa.  The  residue  of  his 
belongings  consisted  of  his  two 
daughters,  Regina  and  Mary  Alice, 
not  exactly  juvenile,  but  much  better 
preserved  than  any  of  his  other  pos- 
sessions. 

"  Oh,  R^ejy ! "  said  Mary  Alice, 
after  the  funeral  was  over,  the  neigh- 
bors were  all  gone,  and  their  lonely 
estate  for  the  first  time  fairly  con- 
fronted them.  "  Oh,  Reejy  !  What 
shall  we  do  ? " 

Mary  Alice  was  the  older  of  the 
two  sisters,  but  from  the  days  of  her 
multiplication  table  she  had  leaned 
on  Regina.  Perhaps  that  partly  ac- 
counted for  her  bent  shoulders  and 
faltering  gait,  so  different  from 
Regina's  trim,  erect  figure,  and 
brisk,  reliant  walk. 

'*  Now,  sister,"  replied  Regina, 
"don't  worry  about  that.  We've  a 
comfortable  home,  the  year's  wood 
is  up,  and  there's  half  a  barrel  of 
corned  beef  in  the  cellar." 

"  But,  Reejy,  that  beef  won't  last 
forever." 

"  Well,  there's  the  horse  " 

"  Don't,  Reejy  !  It  makes  me  faint 
to  think  " 

"  We  can  get  seventy  five  dollars 
for  him,  and  that  will  last  a  long 
time." 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes.  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  propose  something 
awful — but  what  can  we  do  when  the 
horse  is  gone  ?" 


"  What  are  we  going  to  do  when 
the  world  comes  to  an  end  ?  Don't 
borrow  trouble.  We  must  economize 
on  everything;  we  mustn't  exhaust 
our  whole  stock  of  money  at  once. 
There,  darling,  don't  cry !  We'll 
get  along  in  some  way,  but  of  course 
I  don't  know  how,"  and  then  the 
sisters  had  what  sisters  usually  call 
"  a  good  cry." 

Thenceforth  Regina  took  the  man- 
agement of  their  affairs  into  her 
hands.  Mary  Alice  was  the  undis- 
puted mistress  of  the  kitchen,  and 
wrought  magic  with  needle  and 
shears,  but  Regina  was  the  provider. 
Everybody  in  Middledale  and  for 
miles  up  and  down  the  river  knew 
"the  Martyn  girls,"  and  everybody 
knew  who  was  their  business  man- 
ager. 

"  Don't  you  suppose  you  could 
sell  the  ice  house  for  something?" 
asked  Mary  Alice,  after  Regina  had 
disposed  of  old  Dobbin  at  a  shrewd 
bargain  and  rented  the  stable  to  one 
of  the  ice  men  for  two  dollars  a 
month. 

"  I  don't  want  to  sell  it,"  said 
Regina,  quickly. 

"  But  of  what  good  is  it  to  us  ? " 

"  I  am  going  to  fill  it  this  winter." 

"Fill  it?     Why,  "  but  Mary 

Alice  could  go  no  further  ;  she  sank 
back  in  her  chair,  staring  at  her 
sister  as  if  she  had  suddenly  unfolded 
a  pair  of  wings  instead  of  so  simple 
a  plan. 

"  Yes,  of  course  I'm  going  to  fill  it 
I  heard  father  say  the  old  ice  house 
paid  him  better  than  his  practice 
last  year,  and  cleared  up  all  his 
debts.  What  do  I  know  about  the 
ice  business?  Well,  I  can  hire  men 
who  know  how  to  put  up  ice  ;  there 
are  enough  of  them  on  the  river,  and 
somebody  in  Middledale  will  advance 
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the  capital  with  the  ice  as  security. 
I  know  I  can  do  it,  and  why 
shouldn't  I  ? " 

And  after  the  river  had  fairly 
frozen,  which  happened  to  be  very 
late  that  season,  Regina  lost  no  time 
in  sending  an  emissary  down  on  the 
ice  to  stake  out  her  field.  The  big 
operators,  above  and  below,  saw  the 
move  with  surprise  ;  but  they  all  re- 
spected Regina's  claim,  and  Mr. 
Hiram  Lawry,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Company,  whose 
great  houses  were  only  half  a  mile 
up  the  river,  came  down  a  little 
later  and  gave  her  some  good  hints 
about  buying  her  tools. 

Now  please  don't  think  of  Regina 
as  a  mannish  sort  of  person,  striding 
about  in  the  doctor's  old  fur  coat 
and  rubber  boots,  brandishing  an 
ice  chisel  and  scolding  the  men. 
She  was  very  much  a  woman,  with  a 
disposition  to  avoid  snow  drifts  and 
kicking  horses  and  holes  in  the  ice 
and  all  such  disagreeable  things. 
She  actively  oversaw  her  enterprise, 
and  even  ventured  down  on  the  ice 
once  or  twice,  but  trusted  almost 
everything  to  her  foreman,  who 
fortunately  was  experienced  and 
honest. 

The  other  ice  packers  made  neigh- 
borly calls  and  offered  kindly  ser- 
vices. Mr.  Lawry  was  nearest,  and 
almost  every  day  he  asked  if  he 
could  help  her  or  gave  her  a  good 
suggestion.  When  her  elevator  sud- 
denly broke  and  Mr.  Lawry  sent  one 
of  his  spare  chains  and  had  the 
break  mended  in  an  hour,  Regina 
thanked  him  with  blushes ;  he  had 
saved  her  a  round  sum. 

"  Oh,  Reejy,  just  think  of  the  ex- 
pense, with  all  those  men  to  pay 
while  they  were  loafing  !  "  exclaimed 
Mary  Alice.  "Don't  you  think  it 
was  very  good  of  Mr.  Lawry  ? " 

"  I'm  not  much  acquainted  with 
him,  but  he's  been  very  kind,"  said 
Regina,  becoming  absorbed  in  her 
pay  roll. 

That  was  a  memorable  year  on  the 
Kennebec,  marked  by  an  •  unpre- 
cedented mania  for  speculation  in 
ice.  It  came  on  late  in  the  winter, 
after   Regina's  harvest  was  com- 


pleted. When,  in  the  last  days  of 
February,  it  was  certain  that  there 
would  be  no  crop  on  the  Hudson,  or 
anywhere  in  the  Middle  States,  and 
that  the  whole  country  would  have 
to  depend  for  its  ice  on  the  rivers 
and  ponds  of  Maine,  the  craze  spread 
like  a  plague. 

It  was  too  late  to  build  additional 
houses ;  the  ice  was  piled  up  on  the 
river  banks  in  great  stacks  and 
hurriedly  covered  with  boards. 

"  Mary  Alice,  I'm  going  to  put  up 
a  stack,"  Regina  exclaimed  one  day. 
"  There's  a  fine  chance  on  the  level 
just  below  our  old  house,  and  I  can 
double  up  just  as  well  as  not." 

"  You  almost  take  my  breath 
away,"  said  Mary  Alice.  "  It  frightens 
me  to  take  such  a  risk — but  dear 
me  !  You  know  so  much  more  about 
these  things." 

Mr.  Lawry  called  that  evening. 
He  had  come  two  or  three  times 
during  the  winter. 

"  Have  you  heard  of  Reejy's  new 
scheme?"  asked  Mary  Alice,  inno- 
cently. 

Regina  bit  her  lip  ;  but  preferring 
to  tell  of  her  plans  in  her  own  way, 
now  the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag,  she 
went  on,  "  I'm  going  to  stack  some 
ice.  Our  house  holds  only  five 
thousand  tons,  and  I  may  as  well 
stack  five  thousand  more." 

Mr.  Lawry  became  grave.  "  H'm  ! 
My  experience  with  stacked  ice 
hasn't  been  very  satisfactory,"  he 
said  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  There,  Reejy  !  "  exploded  poor 
Mary  Alice,  with  a  nervous  start. 

Regina  turned  a  flushed  face  to 
her  sister,  but  bit  her  lip  again  and 
smilingly  appealed  to  Mr.  Lawry. 
"You  wouldn't  have  me  let  the 
chance  go  by,  would  you  ? " 

"  I  wouldn't  have  you  make  a  mis- 
take," he  said  quietly.  "Your  old 
house  is  well  filled  with  good  ice, 
and  is  pretty  sure  to  pay  you  a  fair 
profit,  but  if  you  put  up  a  stack  you 
risk  everything." 

"Never  mind,"  laughed  Regina, 
in  a  tone  that  seemed  very  strange 
and  unpleasant.  "  I'm  in  for  it. 
Nothing  venture,  nothing  have  !  " 

"Reejy,"  said  Mary  Alice,  after 
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Mr.  Lawry  had  gone,  "I'm  really 
afraid  about  that  ice  speculation." 

"Pshaw!"  said  Regina.  "The 
big  companies  are  always  jealous  if 
we  little  operators  branch  out." 

And  she  stacked  the  five  thousand 
tons  of  ice  on  the  lowlands,  within  a 
week.  ".Mary  Alice,"  said  she  one 
April  day,  "  you  shall  have  a  sealskin 
sack  next  winter," — and  the  rainbow 
of  bright  hope  spanned  the  skies  of 
early  spring. 

But  hark  !  Hear  the  g^eat  sheets 
of  rain  storming  down  upon  the 
roof  !  Listen  to  the  howling  of  the 
gale  as  it  drives  the  flood  against  the 
panes  and  tears  at  the  quivering 
shutters !  Three  days  of  steady  rain 
were  followed  by  warm,  damp 
weather.  The  melting  snow  poured 
down  the  hillsides  and  the  ice  began 
to  break.  Daily  the  river  rose, 
struggling  masterfully  with  its 
frozen  barriers ;  and  then,  swollen 
to  an  alarming  tide  that  still  rose 
higher  and  higher,  it  hurled  the  ice 
floes  oceanward  in  leaping,  crushing 
masses.  It  was  the  greatest,  most 
frightful  ice  freshet  ever  known  on 
the  Kennebec. 

Regina  stood  out  on  the  bluff, 
watching  its  furious  progress.  They 
had  told  her  of  disasters  up  the 
river,  and  she  was  nerved  for  the 
sight  when  the  hurling  tumult  of  ice 
and  water  attacked  and  quickly  un- 
dermined her  ice  stack  and  swallow- 
ed up  its  ruins.  It  crumbled  almost 
like  a  heap  of  sand,  under  the  beat- 
ing of  that  fierce  torrent. 

"  So  much  for  women  fooling  with 
the  ice  business  !  " 

The  brusk  old  villager's  remark 
was  not  intended  for  Regina's  ears, 
but  she  heard  it. 

Mr.  Lawry  came  up  and  spoke 
encouragingly.  "Your house  on  the 
bluff  is  safe,  and  you'll  make  enough 
from  that  to  set  you  right,"  said  he. 

Regina  was  brav^,  but  she  couldn't 
keep  back  one  insistent  tear. 

"  It  hurt  more  to  show  him  my 
weakness  and  to  feel  that  he  had  a 
chance  to  crow  over  me,  than  to  lose 
the  ice,"  she  sobbed  when  she  reach- 
ed home. 

"  Poor  dear  ! "  crooned  Mary  Alice, 


"  it's  all  for  the  best— of  course  it  is 
— and  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Lawry 
would  wish  to  humiliate  you." 

"  That  shows  how  little  you  know 
about  the  men ! "  retorted  Regina, 
with  gall  and  bitterness,  and  Mary 
Alice's  suspicions  were  strengthened. 

Three  anxious  months  left  their 
marks  upon  Regina.  She  grew 
pale  and  worn,  and  Mary  Alice  said 
she  didn't  eat  enough  to  keep  a 
canary  alive.  She  fed  mostly  on  the 
weekly  market  bulletins  of  the  Ice 
Trade  Journal^  which  grew  less 
nourishing  as  the  season  advanced. 

"I  hope  it  won't  be  any  incon- 
venience to  you.  Miss  Reejy,"  said 
the  president  of  the  village  bank, 
"  but  we  are  calling  in  our  ice  loans 
and  must  ask  you  to  pay  your  notes 
within  thirty  days.  There's  a  big 
lot  of  ice  on  the  market.  It  seems 
as  if  everybody  put  up  some,  and  the 
bank  can't  risk  such  collateral  any 
longer.  If  you've  a  mind  to  mort- 
gage your  homestead,  now  " 

"  Oh,  I'll  take  up  the  notes,"  in- 
terrupted Regina,  but  her  queenly 
spirit  quaked.  How  could  she  raise 
the  money?  She  had  been  unable 
to  get  an  offer  of  more  than  a  dollar 
a  ton  for  hjer  ice,  and  that  would  not 
bring  enough.  Oh,  if  she  had  not 
put  up  that  unlucky  stack  ! 

Mr.  Lawry  had  been' coming  quite 
often,  of  late,  to  sing  to  her  accom- 
paniment on  the  jingling  old  piano. 
When  he  called,  the  next  Tuesday 
evening,  she  put  it  off  till  the  last 
moment,  but  in  sheer  desperation 
appealed  to  him  just  as  he  arose  to 
go.  What  would  he  advise  her  to 
do?  Did  he  think  there  was  the 
least  prospect  of  a  more  favorable 
market  ? 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  said  he, 
briskly.  "  I'm  always  speculating, 
and  will  make  you  an  offer  for  your 
ice.  You  see  I  have  better  oppor- 
tunities than  you,  and  can  take  more 
risk.  I'll  give  you  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  a  ton  for  the  lot." 

A  sudden  elation  took  possession 
of  Regina.  Before  she  fairly  real- 
ized what  she  was  doing,  she  had 
accepted  the  pro|X)sition  and  signed 
a  bill  of  sale. 
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Sixty  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars !  That  would  pay  her  notes  and 
leave  her  a  small  profit. 

After  Mr.  Lawry  had  left  the 
house,  she  hugged  Mary  Alice  in  a 
transport  of  joy  and  kissed  Mr. 
Lawry's  check.  In  a  moment  more 
she  was  weeping  like  a  child. 

*'  What  have  I  done !  Oh,  what 
have  I  done  ! "  she  sobbed.  "  I  bad 
no  right  to  take  advantage  of  his 
sympathy.  He  might  as  well  have 
given  me  the  money,  and  I  never 
can  look  him  in  the  face  again.  Mary 
Alice,  I  shall  go  crazy  !  " 

"  Why,  Reejy  !  He  made  the  price 
himself,  didn't  he?"  asked  Mary 
Alice  in  perplexity. 

"  Yes,  but  he  knows  he  can't  sell 
it  for  that,  and  I  was  mean  enough 
to  accept  his  charity.  I've  a  good 
mind  to  demand  my  ice  back  and 
tear  up  his  check  !  " 

"  Dear  me !  "  exclaimed  Mary  Alice 
in  affright. 

"  But  then  he'd  think  me  a  bigger 
fool  than  ever.  Oh,  how  contempt- 
ible I  must  seem  to  him  !  " 

"Reejy,  I  believe  you're  fond  of 
him  !  " 

"I  hate  him,  and  I'll  hate  you  if 
you  speak  of  him  again ! "  cried 
Regina,  and  rushed  up  stairs  in  a 
storm  of  tears. 

The  ice  market  continued  to  go 
down,  and  although  the  summer 
came  in  all  its  beauty  the  Marty n 
homestead  did  not  emerge  from  the 
area  of  depression.  Of  course  the 
Middledale  people  heard  about  Reg- 
ina's  transaction  with  Mr.  Lawry, 
and  did  not  spare  their  comments. 

"  He'll  never  get  more  than  ninety 
cents  for  it,"  she  overheard  one  of 
the  gossips  say.  Regina  tossed  her 
Ice  Trade  journal  into  the  fire  when 
it  came  that  night,  and  never  looked 
at  an  ice  quotation  again. 

"  As  I  look  at  it  now,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "  I  was  stupid,  but  he  was 
positively  idiotic.  I  can  have  no 
respect  for  such  a  man,  even  if  he 
has  done  me  a  favor." 

Mr.  Lawry  came  to  ask  her  to  go 
for  a  drive  the  next  afternoon,  but 
she  declined  to  see  him,  pleading  a 
headache.    Mary  Alice  looked  mute 


reproaches  at  her  ;  she  did  not  dare 
to  speak. 

Several  weeks  passed  before  Mr. 
Lawry  came  again.  Then  he  asked 
Regina  to  play  the  accompaniment  of 
a  new  song,  and  she  could  not  refuse. 
It  was  one  of  Molloy's,  and  she  be- 
came much  interested  in  it ;  Mr. 
Lawry  certainly  sang  it  with  much 
spirit. 

Why  !   Where's  Mary  Alice  ?  ^ 

She  had  left  the  room  while  they 
were  absorbed  in  the  music.  "  I 
never  knew  her  to  do  such  a  thing 
before,"  said  Regina  apologetica^lly. 

"  Let's  have  that  last  verse  again," 
cried  Mr.  Lawry,  with  enthusiasm. 

And  one  song  followed  another  till 
Regina  found  her  voice  mingling 
with  his,  and  she  blushed  to  think  she 
was  actually  enjoying  it. 

"  By  the  way.  Miss  Martyn,"  said 
Mr.  Lawry,  as  Regina  resolutely 
whirled  around  in  her  piano  chair, 
"  I  hope  you  will  congratulate  me. 
on  my  good  fortune  !  " 

He  laughed  good  natu redly  at  her 
puzzled  look  and  added,  "  evidently 
you  haven't  watched  the  ice  market 
recently.  I've  sold  that  ice  I  bought 
from  you  for  a  dollar  and  seventy 
five  cents  a  ton  ! " 

A  glow  came  to  Regina's  cheek 
and  she  uttered  a  cry  of  pleasure. 

"  Nothing  in  the  world  could  liave 
given  me  so  much  delight,"  she  said, 
stretching  out  her  hand. 

He  grasped  it  and  held  it. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  I  need  one  thing 
more  to  make  me  happy.  I  want 
you  to  share  my  good  fortune  with 
me,  Regina.  I  dare  now  to  tell  you 
of.  my  love  and  to  hope  you'll  give 
me  yours.  I've  loved  you  for  a  long 
time — you  know  I  have — and  you 
can't  refuse  me,  Regina  !  " 

"  But  it  never  could  have  been  if 
ice  hadn't  gone  up  !  "  declared  Reg- 
ina as  she  struggled  from  his  arms. 

She  rushed  into  Mary  Alice's 
chamber,  after  he  had  gone. 

"  Sister,  dear,  I've  something  great 
to  tell  you  !  " 

"  I  know  all  about  it,"  said  Mary 
Alice  in  her  fond  and  gentle  way, 
pressing  Regina  to  her  heart.  "  I've 
followed  the  ice  market  every  day  I  '* 
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The  last  volume  of  Francis  Parkman's  series 
of  studies  on  the  early  history  of  the  French 
and  English  colonies  in  America  has  appeared, 
and  the  verdict  of  the  Critic  is  that  the  com- 
pleted work  establishes  Mr.  Parkman*s  right 
to  the  title  of  the  leading  historian  of 
America."  His  methods  are  those  of  the 
writer  who  builds  on  a  sure  foundation.  "Like 
the  rest  of  the  series/'  he  states  in  the  preface 
of  *•  A  Half  Century  of  Conflict."  "this  work 
is  founded  on  original  documents.  Th^  state- 
ments of  secondary  writers  have  been  accept- 
ed only  when  found  to  conform  to  the  evi- 
dence of  contemporaries  whose  writings  have 
been  sifted  and  collated  with  the  greatest 
care.  As  the  extremists  on  each  side  have 
charged  me  with  favoring  the  other,  I  hope  I 
"have  been  unfair  to  neither."  He  gives  also 
an  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  manuscript 
material  collected  for  the  preparation  of 
the  series  by  stating  that  it  forms  nearly 
seventy  volumes.  *•  These  have  been  given 
by  me,"  adds  the  author  in  his  preface, "  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  in  whose  library  they  now  are,  open 
to  examination  to  those  interested  in  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  treat." 

«       «  • 

An  unusual  number  of  books  on  American 
history  have  been  published  of  late.  Besides 
Parkman's  work  and  Fiske's  "  Discovery  of 
America"  we  have  had  Dr.  George  P.  Fisher's 

The  Colonial  Era  ";  "  The  Kansas  Conflict," 
written  by  Charles  Robinson,  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  that  storm  begotten  State;  and  lives 
of  George  Mason,  one  of  the  foremost  among 
the  Revolutionary  patriots  of  Virginia,  and 
of  Joshua  Giddings,  the  Ohioan  abolitionist. 
Another  recent  biographical  volume  of  the 
sort  from  which  history  is  made  is  A.  K.  Mc- 
Clure's  "  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Men  of  War 
Times."  Interesting  in  matter  and  attractive 
in  style,  Colonel  McClure's  work  is  valuable 
as  a  record  of  events  that  he  saw  and  an  es- 
timate of  men  whom  he  knew. 

•       •  • 

Colonel  McClure's  frank  modesty  in 
speaking  of  his  own  relations  with  Lincoln  is 
a  grateful  contrast  to  the  pretended  omni- 
science of  some  other  historians.  **  The 
closest  man  to  Abraham  Lincoln,"  he  writes, 

both  before  and  after  his  election  to  the 


Presidency  were  David  Davis,  Leonard  S  wett, 
Ward  H.  Lamon  and  William  H.  Hemdon. 
Davis  and  Swett  were  his  close  personal  and 
political  counselors.  Lamon  was  his  Marshal 
for  Washington,  and  Hemdon  had  been  bis 
law  partner  for  twenty  years.  These  men, 
who  l^new  Lincoln  better  than  all  others, 
unite  in  testifying  that  his  extreme  caution 
prevented  him  from  making  a  personal  confi- 
dant of  any  one,  and  my  own  limited  inter- 
course with  him  taught  me,  in  the  early 
period  of  our  acquaintance,  that  those  who 
assumed  that  they  enjoyed  Lincoln's  confi- 
dence had  little  knowledge  of  the  man.  It  is 
the  generally  honest  but  mistaken  belief  of 
confidential  relations  with  Lincoln  on  the  part 
of  biographers  and  magazine  and  newspaper 
writers,  that  has  presented  him  to  the  public 
in  such  a  confusion  of  attitudes  and  as  pos- 
sessing such  strangely  contradictory  indirid- 
ual  qualities." 

•  •  • 

After  Grant^s  narrow  escape  from  disaster 
at  Shiloh  Colonel  McClure  had  a  midnight  in- 
terview with  Lincoln  which  lasted  two  hours, 
and  during  which  he  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  President  to  remove  Grant  from  com- 
mand. **  As  was  Lincoln's  custom,"  Colonel 
McClure  adds,  *'he  said  but  little— only 
enough  to  make  me  continue  the  discussion 
until  it  was  exhausted.  He  sat  before  the 
open  fire  in  the  old  cabinet  room,  most  of  the 
time  with  his  feet  up  on  the  high  marble 
mantel,  and  exhibited  unusual  distress  at  the 
complicated  condition  of  military  affairs. 
•  .  •  When  I  had  said  everything  that 
cotild  be  said  from  my  standpoint  Lincohi 
lapsed  into  silence  for  what  seemed  a  very 
long  time.  He  then  gathered  himself  up  in 
his  chair  and  said  in  a  tone  of  earnestness 
that  I  shall  never  forget,  *  I  can't  spare  this 
man;  he  fights.*  That  was  all  he  said,  bat  I 
knew  it  was  enough." 

«»I  can't  spare  this  man;  he  fights"  is  a 
phrase  of  which  future  biographers  of  Grant 
will  take  note. 

•  «  • 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  complains  that  there 
is  an  interesting  department  of  American  his- 
tory that  is  as  yet  wholly  nnwritten. 

•*  There  is  no  true  history  of  theSonth,"  he 
declares,  in  a  collection  of  essays  recently 
published  under  the  title  of  "The  Old  South." 
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'*  In  a  few  years  there  will  be  no  South  to  de- 
mand a  history/*  he  con  tinned.  Nothing  or 
next  to  nothing  is  known  of  our  true  history 
by  the  world  at  large.  By  a  limited  class  in 
England  there  is  a  vague  belief,  founded  on 
sentiment,  that  the  South  was  the  aristocratic 
section  of  this  country,  and  that  it  stood  for 
its  rights,  even  with  an  indefensible  cause. 
By  a  somewhat  more  extended  class  its  hero- 
ism is  admired  sufficiently  to  partly  condone 
its  heresies.  But  these  are  a  small  part  of 
the  public  By  the  world  at  large  we  are  held 
to  have  been  an  ignorant,  illiterate,  cruel, 
semi  barbarous  section  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, sunk  in  brutality  and  vice,  who  have  con* 
tributed  nothing  to  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind ;  a  race  of  slave  drivers,  who,  to  perpetu- 
ate human  slavery,  conspired  to  destroy  the 
Union,  and  plunged  the  country  into  war." 
•       «  « 

**GiL  Blas**  is  one  of  the  many  famous 
bookR  whose  names  are  far  better  known  than 
their  contents,  Mr.  Gladstone  recently  de- 
clared himself  a  great  admirer  of  the  old  ro- 
mance, which,  he  says,  he  read  at  an  early 
age,  and  to  which  he  always  returns  with 
pleasure.  Dickens,  too,  named  it  as  one  of 
his  favorite  volumes,  but  with  the  rest  of 
eighteenth  century  fiction  it  has  been  eclipsed 
by  the  development  of  the  modem  novel,  and 
to  the  present  generation  of  readers  it  is  com- 
paratively unknown. 

Its  author,  Alain  Ren6  Le  Sage,  is  one  of 
the  shadowy  figures  of  literary  history.  The 
correct  spelling  of  his  name— Le  Sage  or 
Lesage — and  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth, 
are  more  or  less  matters  of  controversy,  and 
of  the  details  of  his  life  but  few  are  recorded. 
The  town  of  Vannes,  in  Brittany,  which  seems 
to  possess  the  most  authentic  claim  to  his 
parentage,  recently  held  f6tes  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  which  local  anti- 
quarians have  fixed  as  having  taken  place  on 
the  8th  of  May,  x668. 

Two  of  Le  Sage's  comedies,  "Crispin" 
and  "  Turcaret,'*  are  still  occasionally  per- 
formed at  the  Commie  Pran^se;  the  rest  of 
his  dramatic  works,  once  phenomenally  popu- 
lar, have  dropped  into  oblivion.  Of  one  of 
them,  »*The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,"  the  story 
is  told  that  two  Preach  noblemen  meeting  at 
a  bookseller's  shop  found  only  one  copy  of 
the  coveted  work  remaining;  each  wished  to 
purchase  it,  and  the  dispute  grew  so  hot  that 
they  would  have  decided  it  by  the  sword,  had 
not  the  bookseller  interposed. 

«       •  « 

Lb  Sage  read  some  of  his  plays  before  pri- 
vate gatherings  of  Parisian  fashionables,  be- 
fore they  were  produced  upon  the  stage. 
*  On  one  occasion,  having  promised  such  a 


recital  at  the  H6tel  of  the  Duchesse  de  Bouil- 
lon, some  business  detained  him  for  a  consid- 
erable time  after  the  appointed  hour.  On  his 
making  his  appearauce  the  lady  mildly  re- 
proached him  for  having  made  the  company 
lose  two  hours  in  waiting  for  him. 

If  I  have  made  them  lose  two  hours,"  re- 
plied the  irritated  dramatist,  **  nothing  will 
be  easier  than  to  recover  them.  I  will  not 
read  my  play  at  all." 

He  took  his  leave,  and  no  persuasion  could 
induce  him  to  return. 

Such  independence  was  a  luxury  that  the 
litterateurs  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
could  scarcely  afford.  It  may  partly  account 
for  the  fact  that  Le  Sage's  brilliant  work 
brought  him  neither  wealth  nor  personal  dis- 
tinction. 

«       •  « 

BosTONXAN  dignity  has  been  somewhat 
ruffled  by  a  curious  practical  joke  perpe- 
trated in  the  erection  of  its  new  Public 
Library  building.  Among  the  decorations 
was  a  conspicuous  tablet  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  It  was  presently  dis- 
covered that  the  initials,  read  downward, 
spelled  out  the  name  of  the  firm  of  architects 
who  designed  the  building.  These  gentle- 
men disclaim  all  jcnowledge  of  the  acrostic^ 
and  ascribe  its  authorship  to  an  over  loyal 
employee.  Nevertheless,  the  tablet  has  been 
removed. 

Some  wag  has  suggested  that  the  offending 
inscription  should  be  replaced  with  some- 
thing like  this: 

Addison 

Young 
Emerson 
Ruskin 
Schiller 

Shakspere 

Aristotle 

Racine 

Scott 

Ariosto 

Poe 

Aristophanes 

Rabelais 

IrWng 

Longfellow 

Lowell 

Agassis 

This,  it  is  urged,  besides  a  possible  source 
of  profit  to  the  city,  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  a  prominent  Massachusetts  industry. 
«       •  « 
The  fact  that  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  the  author  of 
The  White  Company"  and  other  well  known 
stories,  has  only  just  decided  to  give  up  the 
medical  profession  for  that  of  literature,  is 
significant  of  the  pen's  unreliability  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  Large  as  th^  profits  of 
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successful  authorship  now  are,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
writer  of  books  is  lucky  to  have  another  call- 
ing to  fall  back  on.  Dr.  Doyle*s  home  is  at 
Norwood,  in  the  southwestern  suburbs  of 
London. 

As  a  parallel  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a 
much  more  famous  author— Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes— practiced  medicine  till  after 
his  fiftieth  birthday. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Thb  plot  of  Edgar  Fawcett's  latest  story, 
"A  New  York  Family,"  is  rather  curiously 
interwoven  with  municipal  politics.  One  of 
its  characters  is  the  late  "  Boss**  Tweed*  of 
whom  some  presumably  authentic  anecdotes 
are  related.  Tweed's  country  place  at 
Greenwich,"  says  Mr.  Fawcett,  **was  deco- 
rated by  one  of  his  worst  minions,  who  placed 
in  its  garden  several  casts  of  famous  foreign 
marbles,  just  as  one  of  Nero's  hired  and 
cringing  statuaries  may  have  dealt  with  the 
lawn  of  that  imperial  monster's  villa.  Tweed, 
examining  the  classic  shapes,  and  inquiring 
from  the  crass  depths  of  his  ignorance  what 
old  deity  this  or  that  stood  for,  confronted  at 
last  a  flying  Mercury  and  scanned  it  with  ap- 
proving grunts.  *  Well,'  he  soon  asked,  *  who 
f>  that,  anyhow?"  The  answer  came  (pos- 
sibly with  a  satire  that  lay  veiled  under 
jollity)  that  it  was  Mercury,  the  god  of  mer- 
chants and  thieves.  Tweed  roared  at  this,  and 
slapped  his  facetious  artist  resonantly  on  the 
back.  » Good ! '  he  cried ;  •  that's  bully !  Put 
him  over  my  front  door! ' " 
«       «  « 

Robert  Browning  himself  is  said  to  have 
told  the  story  of  an  Englishman,  who,  while 
staying  at  one  of  the  leading  hotels  of  Boston, 
was  unable  to  sleep  owing  to  a  strange,  mel- 
ancholy crooning  that  came  from  an  adjoin- 
ing room.  Callmg  a  bell  boy,  the  visitor  in- 
quired what  weird  proceeding  might  be  in 
progress. 

»♦  Dat's  de  Brownin'  Club,  sah,"  replied  the 
youth.  "Dey's  readin'  Brownin',  dat's  all, 
sah  I" 

♦  ♦  • 

Will  Carleton's  first  volume  of  poems 
was  published  at  his  own  expense,  after  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  applications  to  publishers 
who— not  unnaturally— were  unwilling  to 
bring  out  the  work  of  a  young  and  unknown 
verse  writer.  The  book  had  a  fair  sale,  but 
did  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  critics. 
It  was  **  Betsey  and  I  Are  Out,"  written  a  few 
years  later,  that  first  won  reputation  for  its 
author.  It  was  published  in  the  Toledo 
Blade^  to  which  it  was  contributed  gratuit- 
ously. Almost  every  paper  in  the  country 
copied  it,  and  Carleton's  work  was  at  once  in 
demand.    He  has  not  needed,  since  that 


time,  to  write  gratuitously  in  order  to  get  his 
verses  published,  although  he  probably  has 
never  done  anything  better  than  "Betsey 
and  I." 

•  «  • 

As  a  sample  case  of  the  curious  workings  of 
our  duty  on  imported  art,  the  Critic  states 
that  Mr.  Henry  G.  Marquand  imported  from 
'England  not  long  ago  a  bronze  statue  of  Eros, 
eleven  inches  high,  for  which  he  had  paid 
$1,100.  The  collector  imposed  a  duty  of  45 
per  cent  on  it,  classing  it  as  a  manufacture  of 
metal.  Mr.  Marquand  appealed  to  the  board 
of  appraisers  and  they  decided  to  admit  the 
statue  free  as  an  antiquity,  as  it  was  made 
about  250  B.  c.  The  collector  appealed  from 
this  ruling  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
and  Judge  Lacombe  has  decided  that  the  ob- 
ject is  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  as  a  piece  of 
metal  statuary. 

It  is  certainly  hard  to  see  why  Mr.  Mar- 
quand should  pay  $165  to  protect  American 
metal  workers  from  the  competition  of  Greek 
statue  makers  who  died  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

«       «  • 

There  is  a  form  of  self  praise  to  which 
young  writers  of  fiction  are  frequently  prone, 
and  of  which  some  older  novelists  are  occa- 
sionally guilty.  In  the  course  of  a  dialogue 
we  are  assured  by  the  author  that  one  speak- 
er's remarks  have  a  "  dry  humor,"  that  an- 
other's are  "  touchingly  pathetic.'*  We  find 
such  phrases  as  "  His  letter  was  both  graceful 
and  dignified,"  or  **  Her  words  were  full  of 
fire  and  force."  Now  the  writer  may  possibly 
be  justified  in  thus  patting  his  characters  on 
the  back,  as  it  were;  but  the  reader  is  apt  to 
remember  that  after  all  the  characters  are 
the  author's  own  creations,  and  that  it  is  his 
own  real  or  supposed  humor,  pathos,  dignity^ 
and  force  to  which  he  is  calling  attention. 

It  is  of  course  only  natural  that  a  young  nov- 
elist should  be  so  strongly  impressed  by  the 
merits  of  his  style  that  he  should  be  unable  to 
refrain  from  commenting  upon  them ;  but  the 
reader  is  likely  to  echo  Sergeant  Buifui's  re- 
mark to  Mr.  Winkle,  in  the  case  of  Bard  well 
versus  Pickwick,  **  The  jury  want  none  of  the 
impressions  on  your  mind,  Mr.  Winkle." 

•  «  « 

"  It  has  been  stated  by  careful  students," 
according  to  the  Writer,  •«  that  the  original 
stories  in  the  world  number  but  two  hundred 
and  fifty;  but  we  have  not  forgotten  our 
arithmetic,  and  we  have  learned  chess,  so  we 
know  something  of  the  manifold  combina- 
tions of  numbers,  and  we  take  courage." 

Nevertheless  novelists  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  discover  new  fields,  new  charac- 
ters, new  combinations.  When  some  bold^ 
innovator  evolves  a  real  novelty,  he  is  sure 
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to  be  copied  by  writers  who  find  imitation 
easier  than  invention.  For  instance,  Jane 
Eyre  was  a  new  type — the  first  heroine  of  ro- 
mance who  was  neither  yonng  nor  beantifnl; 
she  was  followed  by  a  train  of  homely  but  in- 
teresting maidens,  wooed  by  middle  aged 
Rochesters  of  doubtful  antecedents. 

"We  have  now,"  remarks  the  Writer's 
critic,  the  novel  of  every  day  life,  wherein 
we  are  called  to  *  assist  *  at  commonplace  in- 
cidents; to  listen  to  inane  talk,  where  ad- 
verbs, liberably  bestowed,  help  our  compre- 
hension, as  we  are  told  that  certain  things 
were  *  coarsely,*  *  suggestively,*  *  tentatively  * 
said.  It  is  indeed,  reading  made  easy. 
Stuart  Mill,  lamenting  the  changes  in  the  ten- 
dency of  modem  fiction,  wrote:  *Por  the  first 
time  perhaps  in  history,  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  of  the  educated  classes  are  growing  up 
universally  unromantic.  What  will  come  in 
mature  age  for  such  a  youth  the  world  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  see.*  These  words  were 
written  half  a  century  ago,  the  generbtion  re- 
ferred to  has  rekched  mature  age,  and  the 
world  has  read  its  novels.** 
«       «  « 

A  NATIONAL  characteristic  of  the  Hungari- 
ans is  a  jealous  love  of  their  peculiar  language 
and  literature.  These  they  prize  as  the  badge 
of  political  autonomy,  thereby  adding  seri- 
ously to  the  difficulties  of  the  Vienna  govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  the  heterogeneous  popu- 
lations that  form  its  composite  empire. 

A  member  of  the  Hungarian  parliament  has 
offered  150,000  florins  and  a  handsome  villa  as 
prizes  to  the  author  who  shall  produce  the 
best  novel  in  the  Magyar  tongue.  What 
would  be  thought  of  so  princely  an  encour- 
agement to  native  literature  had  it  been 
offered  by  some  American  ? 

«       •  « 

Judge  Tourgee  is  a  writer  whose  works  are 
much  better  known  than  his  personality.  He 
is  a  man  of  fifty  four,  and  the  main  events  of 
his  career  may  be  thus  summed  up:  bom  at 
Williamsfield,  near  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  in  May, 
1838;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  and  adopted  the  legal  profession. 
He  served  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  was 
twice  wounded  and  a  prisoner  of  war.  for 
several  months.  Resided  in  North  Carolina 
from  1865  to  1880,  and  was  Judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  the  State.  Removed  to  May- 
ville,  Chautauqua  County,  New  York,,  in  1881, 
where  he  still  resides. 

Judge  Tourgee's  first  novel  appeared  seven- 
teen years  ago.  Besides  his  work  with  the 
pen  be  has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  been  an 
editor,  a  lecturer,  and  a  professor  in  the 
Buffalo  law  school.  Some  of  his  most  recent 
writings  have  been  illustrated  by  his  daugh- 


ter,  Miss  Aim6e  Tourgee,  who  at  twenty  is  an 
artist  of  promise. 

•  •  • 

The  author  of  •*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  **  cele- 
brated her  eighty  first  birthday  on  the  X4th  of 
June,  at  her  home  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
To  a  neighbor  who  sent  her  a  bouquet  of 
roses  she  said,  in  a  note  of  thanks  written 
with  her  own  hands,  **My  pilgrimage  has 
been  long,  and  will  end  happily,  surrounded 
by  such  friends  and  neighbors.** 

Mrs.  Stowe*s  old  age  is  a  serene  one.  Her 
physical  health  is  said  to  be  remarkably  good, 
and  her  mental  powers,  though  they  seem 
dimmed  at  times,  are  still  clear  when  she 
takes  up  her  pen. 

«       •  • 

A  CORRESPONDENT  accuses  the  accom- 
plished John  Bach  McMaster  of  a  curiotis 
error.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  History 
of  the  American  People,**  on  page  50,  occurs 
the  sentence  What  there  took  place  it  was ' 
intended  to  keep  secret.'*  Bound  into  the 
volume  is  a  slip  of  errata^  one  of  which  refers 
to  the  passage  quoted,  and  remarks:  For 
took  place  read  transpired,'*'*  Such  a  use  of  the 
word  transpire  **  is  generally  catalogued  as 
one  of  the  common  errors  of  colloquial 
speech.  It  is  doubly  unfortunate  to  employ 
a  word  whose  only  correct  meaning  is  to 
escape  from  secrecy  *'  in  a  connection  where 
it  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence. 

•  •  • 

From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  we  extract 
the  following  curious  comment  upon  an  ad- 
dress recently  delivered  by  Chauncey  Depew 
at  a  Press  Club  banquet  in  the  Minnesota 
capital: 

Press  Club  players  were  long  and  feverant 
last  night  and  the  score  of  the  years  of  irre- 
vance  will  be  wiped  out  by  the  excess  of  their 
devotions  for  the  next  few  days. 

**Long  and  feverant  players**  atoning  for 
**  years  of  irrevance**  sound  like  characters  in 
one  of  Mrs.  Rives-Chanler*s  romances.  Had 
the  staff  of  the  Pioneer  Press  tarried  too  long 
at  the  banquet,  or  is  a  new  variety  of  Volapfik 
coming  into  use  in  the  Northwest  ? 

«  •  • 
To  a  statement  that  Printing  House  Square, 
New  York,  is  the  center  of  American  joumal- 
ism,  a  Western  newspaper  man  replies: 
♦•This  is  a  great  mistake.  If  a  line  were 
drawn  from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  Mobile, 
Ala.,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  an  equal 
number  of  papers  east  and  west  of  this  line. 
Also  if  a  stake  be  driven  at  a  point  about  six 
miles  west  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  an  equal  number  of  newspa- 
pers published  east,  west,  north  and  south  of 
that  point.   My  son.  the  center  of  publica- 
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tion,  as  well  as  the  center  of  population,  is 
moving  west." 

The  dispute  seems  to  be,  like  many  other 
disputes,  due  to  the  lack  of  a  proper  definition 
of  the  point  at  issue.  The  Western  advocate 
evidently  considers  the  word  "center"  to  be 
a  purely  geographical  term;  in  the  statement 
he  controverts  it  was  used  in  the  sense  of  an 
intellectual  focus.  Nobody  denies  that  the 
geographical  center  of  our  area,  our  popula- 
tion, and  our  newspaper  industries  is  to  be 
found  in  the  glorious  West.  But  physical 
centers  and  intellectual  centers  do  not  always 
coincide.  The  human  brain,  for  instance,  is 
not  located  midway  between  the  head  and 
the  feet. 

«       «  « 

This  suggests  a  kindred  question^which  is 
the  foremost  literary  city  of  America  ?  New 
York  hardly  considers  it  possible  to  dispute 
her  claim  to  the  title.  Whether  she  is  or  is 
'  not  the  center  of  dally  journalism,  she  is  un- 
questionably the  focus  of  other  branches  of 
the  publishing  industries,  and  the  home  of 
far  more  literary  workers  than  are  to  be 
found  any  of  her  sister  cities.  Neverthe- 
less several  of  them  have  pretensions  to  intel- 
lectual preeminence.  Boston  has  been  call- 
ing itself  the  Modem  Athens  for  many  de- 
cades, and  a  generation  ago— in  the  days  of 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Mot- 
ley and  Whittier— she  certainly  was  the  head- 
quarters of  tbe  most  brilliant  of  American 

literary  coteries. 

•       ♦  • 

For  Philadelphia,  too,  it  is  claimed  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  laurel  crown  of 
literary  primacy  was  hers.  At  tbe  beginning 
of  this  century  the  father  of  Leigh  Hunt 
was  one  of  the  Quaker  City's  residents,  and 
but  for  an  iiccident  which  befell  him  and  ne- 
cessitated the  removal  of  the  family,  the  poet 
would  have  been  a  Philadelphian  by  birth. 
Charles  Brockden  Brown,  Joseph  Dennie,  and 
other  pioneers  of  American  literature,  lived 
in  the  town  of  Penn,  and  John  Howard  Payne, 
then  a  boy,  often  passed  his  days  there. 
John  Quincy  Adams  associated  himself  with 
Philadelphia  literature.  Thomas  Moore 
passed  nights  of  mirth  "  with  these  molders 
of  American  thought.  The  home  of  Joseph 
Hopkinson,  author  of  Hail  Columbia,"  was 
then  tbe  salon  of  the  city,  where  the  liter- 
ary minds  of  Philadelphia  almost  nightly  con- 
gregated, and  where  tbe  literary  talk  of 
Josiah  Quincy  was  often  to  be  heard,  and 
characteristically  humorous  stories  were  told 
by  Washington  Irving. 


'  In  Z838  John  G.  Whittier  was  a  Philadelphia 
editor,  as  was-  also  later  Bayard  Taylor. 
Grace  Greenwood  sat  in  a  Philadelphia  edito- 
rial chair  for  years.  Longfellow's Spanish 
Student'*  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in 
Graham^s  Magazine,  The  youngest  editor  of 
that  time  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  his  name 
was  Edgar  Allan  Poe;  while  one  of  his  sub- 
ordinate editors  was  James  Russell  Lowell, 
then  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  living  at  the 
comer  of  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets.  The 
father  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder  was  likewise 
a  Quaker  City  editor.  Long  before  Bast 
Lynne"  made  her  famotis,  Mrs.  Henry  Wood 
contributed  regularly  to  the  Philadelphia 
magazines,  and  her  start  in  literature  may  be 
said  to  have  been  made  by  the  work  that 
appeared  in  their  pages. 

«       «  * 

Washington,  again,  boasts  of  her  great 
library— a  point  in  which  New  York  is  by  no 
means  so  well  equipped  as  she  should  be— 
and  of  her  long  list  of  distinguished  literary 
residents. 

Great  poets  and  great  historians,"  de- 
clares a  Washingtonian,  **have  always  been 
attracted  hither.  Joel  Barlow  lived  here  at 
*  Kalorama '  and  here  he  finished  and  publish- 
ed America's  first  and  longest,  if  not  most 
brilliant  epic,  the  *  Columbiad.*  Here,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  wrote  Philip  Frcn- 
eau  and  William  Wirt,  the  most  successful 
poet  and  historian  of  their  times.  Here,  a 
generation  later,  sojourned  N.  P.  Willis,  and 
here  at  his  little  table  at  the  window  of  the 
Washington  Club,  later  the  Seward  mansion 
and  now  the  property  and  residence  of  James 
G.  Blaine,  be  made  those  dashes  at  life  with  a 
free  pencil  by  which  he  won  his  greatest 
popularity.  Ten  years  before  the  war  the 
most  widely  read  of  American  novels—*  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin'— was  published  here  in  the 
National  Era,  Lord  Lytton,  *  Owen  Mere- 
dith,' wrote  several  of  his  first  poems  and  be- 
gan his  delightful  romance  of  *  Lucille  *  while 
in  this  city  serving  as  attach^  to  his  uncle, 
Sir  Henry,  then  minister  here,  and  living  on 
Lafayette  Square,  opposite  the  White  House. 
Edwin  Arnold,  too,  has  written  some  poetry 
here,  and  was  married  here  to  a  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  William  H.  Cbanning.  Among  the 
living  literary  lights  of  the  capital  are  Colonel 
Nicolay,  Colonel  John  Hay,  Mrs.  Lippincott 
(Grace .  Greenwood),  Mrs.  Southworth,  Miss 
Dodge  (Gail  Hamilton),  Henry  Adams, 
Charles  Lanman,  Lester  Ward,  and  George 
Alfred  Townsend  (Gath). 
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The  Boston  Courur  gives  place  in  its  col- 
timns  to  the  following,  which  it  calls  a  **  pretty 
story.**  It  is  so  very  pretty  a  tale  that  we 
fear  ^somewhat  for  its  authenticity,  but  will 
not  for  that  reason  withhold  it  from  our 
readers. 

Among  the  supers  at  the  Opera  House  at 
Buda-Pesth,  Hungary,  was  an  old  man  who 
in  his  day  had  been  a  baritone  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  counted  a  star  whose  name 
on  the  bills  would  be  sure  to  fill  the  house. 
The  loss  of  his  voice  with  advancing  age,  and 
misfortunes  of  illness,  of  unfortunate  invest- 
ments, and  deaths  in  the  family,  had  left  him 
well  nigh  penniless  and  alone  in  the  world;  so 
that  he  was  forced  in  his  forlorn  age  to  return 
to  the  scene  of  his  former  triumphs  to  earn  a 
pittance  sufficient  to  keep  him  alive.  Not 
long  since  he  met  with  an  accident  on  the 
sta^e.  In  a  mock  riot  he  was  knocked  down 
and  so  roughly  handled  that  he  fainted  and 
was  carried  to  his  home  in  a  weak  and  shaken 
condition. 

**  On  the  next  evening  he  was  to  appear  jbls 
the  beggar  in  ^Cavalleria  Rusticana,*  and 
despite  the  fact  that  he  was  manifestly  im- 
equal  to  the  exertion  he  was  on  hand  that  he 
might  not  lose  his  place.  The  company  had 
heard  of  his  condition,  and  some  one  had  sug- 
gested a  pleasant  way  of  relieving  his  neces- 
sity. As  they  entered  the  church  in  the 
mimic  scene  of  the  opera  the  actors  dropped 
into  the  hat  of  the  old  beggar  not  the  coun- 
ters made  and  provided  by  the  property  man, 
but  real  money  according  to  their  means.  The 
chorus  singers  dropped  into  the  hat  coins  and 
the  principals  bank  notes,  so  that  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  had  been  collected  by  the  end 
of  the  scene.  The  old  baritone  was  so  over- 
come by  the  kindly  action  of  the  singers  that 
when  he  made  his  exit  he  was  fairly  tottering 
with  genuine  emotion,  and  the  audience,  not 
being  in  the  secret,  applauded  what  they  sup- 
posed was  a  clever  bit  of  acting.** 
•       *  * 

The  American  Academy  of  the  Dramatic 
Arts**  has  just  concluded  its  eighth  year. 
The  report  states  that  over  one  hundred 
pupils  have  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  study  by  the  school  during 
the  past  season.  Instruction  is  given  in  make 
up,  costuming,  singing,  dancing,  deportment, 
fencing,  pantomime,  stage  business,  charac- 


terisation, and  so  on,  and  now  there  is  to  be  -j 
added  a  department  on  dramatic  composition. 
Froni  the  foregoing  it  will  be  perceived  that 
this  Academy  of  the  Dramatic  Arts  aims  to 
accomplish  a  great  deal.  Whether  it  can 
imbue  a  **  stick  **  with  the  fire  and  spirit  of  a 
Booth  and  endow  a  penny  a  liner  with  the 
**  divine  afflatus  **  deponent  saith  not.  But 
as  men  like  Daniel  Frohman,  Franklin  H. 
Sargent,  Nelson  Wheatcroft,  and  Eugene 
Presbrey  are  connected  with  the  enterprise^ 
we  feel  sure  that  they  recogni^  their  limita- 
tions and  do  not  pretend  to  make  that  which 
it  is  popularly  supposed  must  be  bom.  The 
aim  of  the  institution  must  therefore  be 
considered  to  be  to  foster  a  talent  already 
existing,  not  to  create  one.  On  the  first  of 
June  the  rooms  of  the  school  were  removed 
from  the  Lyceum  Theater  to  the  Berkeley 
Lyceum. 

♦       ♦  ♦ 

American  pictures,  ships,  securities  and 
wives  are  advancing  in  the  eye  of  the  world; 
but  shall  we  ever  see  genuine  American 
wax  works?  There  was  always  a  curious 
foreign  air  about  our  Eden  Mus^e,  from  the 
graceful  French  renaissance  fa^de  to  the 
attendant  who  patroled  the  darkest  comer  of 
the  Chamber  of  Horrors  and  sighed  to  return 
to  his  Parisian  Gr^vin. 

But  now  a  wave  of  Americanism  has  swept 
over  this  many  sided  institution,  not  only 
carrying  much  d4bris  before  it,  but  also  bear- 
ing on  its  crest  the  little  pinnace  of  the  first 
American  artist  ever  employed  by  the  insti- 
tution—Mr. John  Young,  the  scenic  painter, 
who  has  contributed  the  background  of  a  new 
gallery  of  American  historical  groups. 

So  far  so  good;  but  the  plastic  art,  especi- 
ally in  wax,  is  not  yet  an  American  industry, 
and  our  heroes  (of  history  and  crime)  will 
probably  continue  to  be  molded  by  the  dex- 
terous hands  of  the  French,  as  they  are  in 
London  at  the  Madame*s.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, we  need  at  least  a  native  supervision 
that  will  prevent  our  Lees  from  going  down 
to  posterity  as  low  browed  beings  with  the 
intellectual  front  of  a  Hottentot,  and  relieve 
our  Grants  from  the  suspicion  of  having  re- 
tained a  French  barrack  barber  in  their  train. 
mm* 

Apropos  of  scenery,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
scenic  artist  of  today,  to  be  abreast  of  the 
times,  must  be  not  only  a  handler  of  the  color 
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brushes,  but  also  caipenter,  gas  tnaa,  mecha- 
nical engineer  and  inventor,  thanks  to  the 
startling  collapses,  explosions,  bombardments 
and  eruptions  to  which  our  taste  is  being 
peppered. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Young*s  'name  brings 
to  mind  the  sensation  occasioned  by  the  first 
production  of  one  of  his  own' novel  effects, 
now  appropriated  by  dosens  of  managers. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  panoramic '  back 
scene,  which  in  Denman  Thompson*s  Old 
Homestead  "  circled  around  the  farm  and  gave 
us  our  first  recorded  scenic  illusion  of  a  place 
that  really  had  a  sky  above  it,  and  an  at- 
mosphere—a breesy  one,  too — all  around  it. 
The  artist  and  inventor  failed  to  patent,  and 
his  ingenious  device,  with  its  apparatus  for 
instant  setting,  is  the  property  of  the  public. 
«  «       •  • 

But  it  is  to  foreign  invention  that  we  have 
been  indebted  for  a  novelty  in  scenic  art, 
which  is  as  beautiful  as  surprising.  The 
Urania  Theater  is  a  German  idea,  and  an 
importation  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  for 
bis  metropolitan  music  hall.  Here  by 
novel  scenery,  colored  lights,  dexterously 
manipulated  and  mingled,  together  with 
mechanical  devices  of  the  most  ingenious 
sort,  we  are  transported  to  the  infinitely  dis- 
tant vantage  points  where  we  can  observe 
moon,  stars  and  earth  rolling  on  their  way,  or 
the  evolution  of  a  planet  from  chaos  to  life, 
in  an  object  lesson  of  profound  impressive- 
ness. 

Here  again  the  topic  of  native  ability  enters. 
Mr.  Carnegie,  wishing  to  produce  a  kindred 
successor  to  his  current  spectacle,  was  to 
have  ordered  his  *'  effects"  while  on  his  pre- 
sent tour  in  Europe;  but  after  his  departure 
the  American  artist  already  mentioned  sub- 
mitted such  effective  models  to  the  resident 
manager  that  a  hurried  cable  conversation 
was  had  with  his  principal.  As  a  result,  .the 
order  was  placed  in  the  home  market. 
«       «  « 

The  opening  night  of  the  cafi  chantant  on 
the  roof  of  the  Madison  Square  Garden  was 
rendered  memorable  by  the  rush  of  the  thou- 
sands who  crowded  it  to  the  fainting  point. 
Yet  the  place  is  of  a  sort  not  altogether  new 
to  us.  The  Casino  had  long  had  its  cool  and 
brilliant  garden  on  the  roof,  though  without 
the  newer  feature  of  a  vaudeville  perform- 
ance. But  there  the  pronounced  character 
of  much  of  the  habitual  attendance,  all 
crowded  into  a  comparatively  small  area, 
served  to  chill  the  summer  atmosphere  for 
the  better  public. 

•       «  « 

But  on  the  occasion  referred  to  the  horde  of 
jrood  people  was  further  colored  by  wealth 


and  fashion,  so  markedly  indeed  on  this  and 
succeeding  nights  as  to  confirm  the  belief 
that  European  travel  and  sight  seeing  has 
had  its  influence  on  our  more  solid  classes 
and  that  exploration  into  the  risqui  but  fas- 
cinating domain  of  Bohemia  was  about  to  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  society  here  as  it  had  m 
London. 

The  larger  area  of  this  new  resort  is  favor- 
able to  this  result;  it  is  so  ample  that  on 
nights  of  ordinary  attendance  there  is  no  need 
of  gathering  the  skirts  around  the  ankles  of 
respectability. 

«       «  • 

The  Casino,  too,  opened  later  with  a  vaude- 
ville show,  and  here  conspicuously  displayed 
its  more  accurate  appreciation  of  what  the 
out  of  door  amusement  seeker  craves. 

If  it  be  music  alone  it  must  be  either  good 
music,  for  the  few,  or  blaring,  brassy  aod 

popular,"  for  the  many.  But  if  it  be  a 
show  that  is  to  allure  the  public,  the  ring  of 
coin  on  the  shelf  of  the  box  office  cries  aloud 
for  spoken  words,  mobile  faces,  lithe  and 
active  bodies  and  nimble  feet.  The  plenitude 
and  the  lack  of  these  were  sharply  contrasted 
in  the  two  rival  entertainments. 

«       «  « 

Budding  leaves,  thunder  showers  and  comic 
opera  make  the  opening  of  what  one  prophet 
of  the  metropolitan  press  calls  the  *' silly 
season."  The  la.st  is  the  especial  justifica- 
tion of  the  term.  It  is  usually  a  farrago  of 
nonsense,  for  the  most  part  built  up,  like  the 
palace  stairs  or  the  mimic  mountain,  for  the 
low  comedian  to  fall  from. 

At  least  seven  operas  have  marked  the 
opening  of  the  summer  season  in  New  York, 
of  which  several  have  failed  to  please  even 
the  usual  facile  audience.  One,  the  **  Robber 
of  the  Rhine,"  is  doubly  a  disappointment. 

Mr.  Maurice  Barrymore,  of  Thespian  fame, 
is  the  author  of  this  work,  and  it  was  awaited 
with  much  interest  and  kindly  hope  by  avant 
sc^ne  admirers.  Mr.  Barrymore  is  understood 
to  be  an  Oxford  graduate — a  fact  which  in 
many  minds  justified  the  anticipation  of  a 
work  of  some  pretensions  to  literary  merit. 
And  the  *•  Robber"  was  also  to  mark  the  open- 
ing of  Mr.  Miner's  new  Fifth  Avenue  Thea- 
ter, risen  from  the  ashes  of  the  old. 

The  actor  athlete  and  pugilist  has  turned 
out  a  plot  almost  exactly  that  of  Offenbach's 

Brigands,"  and  a  book  that  has  no  vestige 
of  wit  or  humor. 

4>         «  • 

A  FRIEND  and  fellow  player  of  this  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Robert  Hilliard,  also  claims  the 
honor  of  authorship  in  a  one  act  play 
"Adrift."  The  announcement  of  this  was  a 
huge  surprise,  for  no  one  had  ever  regarded 
Mr.  Hilliard  more  seriously  than  was  war- 
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ranted  by  a  somewhat  adventitious  reputa- 
tion for  manly  beauty. 

It  proved  on  production  to  be  innocuous 
and  no  more.  It  has  hardly  added  to  Mr. 
HilUard*s  fame;  no  one  would  believe  that  it 
was  really  his. 

«       «  « 

Messrs.  De  Koven  and  Smithes  original  play, 
*'Robin  Hood/*  is  a  genuine  op^ra  comique. 
To  those  managers  who  dish  up  empty  non- 
sense on  the  plea  that  the  public  want  it,  the 
experience  of  the  Bostonian  company  and 
the  opera  it  is  performing  may  well  be  re- 
ferred. Standing  Room  Only  "  has  been  the 
constant  nine  o^clock  announcement  during 
the  two  successive  New  York  engagements  of 
this  year. 

The  music  is  a  collection  of  taking  ballads 
and  ditties,  of  which  the  really  fascinating 
element  is  the  excellent  part  writing.  There 
are  many  such,  enhanced  by  rather  ingenious 
orchestral  effects,  and  all  are  usually  encored, 
some  as  many  as  three  times. 

No  one  in  this  opera  trips  up,  or  falls  down 
when  the  bench  is  drawn  from  under  bim; 
there  is  no  topical  song;  the  comedian  (Mr. 
Barnaby)  does  not  once  jump  upon  a  table  or 
a  chair.  True,  he  comes  under  the  potent 
influence  of  the  nut  brown  ale,"  but  he  does 
It  easily,  gradually,  and  entirely  without 
boisterou^ess,  and,  curiously  enough,  the 
incident  is  an  integral  part  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plot. 

«       •  « 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  to 
prove  the  contrary,  it  is  difficult  for  the  major 
part  of  the  public  to  disabuse  itself  of  the 
idea  that  because  an  actor  plays  he  must 
therefore  experience  a  joyful  existence.  It 
seems  such  an  easy  thing  to  walk  about  upon 
the  stage^ — provided,  of  course,  one  has  the 
talent  for  it— and  be  part  of  an  interesting 
story.  People  always  associate  theater  going 
with  the  holiday  spirit,  and  in  spite  of  them- 
selves imagine  that  those  behind  the  foot- 
lights must  be  in  the  same  mood  as  those 
before  them. 

A  bint  of  the  real  state  of  things  is  fur- 
nished by  this  scrap  from  a  conversation  held 
by  a  New  York  Sun  reporter  with  an  actress 
>-one  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession— 
just  *Mn  from  the  experience  of  a  season  on 
the  road: 

**  There  is  not  much  gilt  on  the  player's 
gingerbread  in  hotels.  No  matter  bow  nicely 
we  behave,  no  matter  if  we  dress  quietly  and 
speak  good  English,  the  waiters  discover 
us  at  once,  and  we  are  bullied  and  ill  treated 
and  have  to  eat  our  breakfast  half  cooked.  It 
is  the  same  way  in  the  theater.   In  front  all 


is  beautiful  and  bright,  and  mirrored,  and 
carpeted,  and  rugged,  and  curtained,  while  at 
the  back— well  1  First  through  a  blind  and 
dangerous  looking  alley,  then  through  a  trap 
of  a  door  into  a  choke  of  smoke  and  a  din  of 
rough  voices,  the  doorkeeper  having  a  spe- 
cially populous  den  through  which  one  must 
pass.  Oh,  the  glittering  life  of  an  actress! 
Up  a  long,  crooked  flight  of  stairs,  danger- 
ous in  case  of  flre,  and  into  a  queer  three 
cornered,  no  windowed,  no  carpeted,  no  pa- 
pered, no  anything  dressing  room.  There  is 
a  hole  in  the  wall  which  opens  on  the  sUge— 
.  high  up,  of  course.  Through  tb^t  we  hear 
the  people  applaud.  In  a  few  moments  I  shall 
be  down  there  myself,  and  would  they  ever 
suspect  that  I  and  •  me  lovely  yellow  gown  • 
ever  came  out  of  here  ?  This  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule  of  rich  in  front  and  rags  behind 
that  holds  in  almost  all  theaters.  Ugh  1  and 
how  it  smells." 

*       «  « 

Metropolitan  audiences  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten how  talented  Annie  Russell  charmed 
them  with  her  Esmeralda,  Elaine,  and  other 
rOles  in  former  days  at  the  Madison  Square 
Theater.  They  have  known  that  a  serious 
and  chronic  ailment  has  kept  her  from  the 
stage  all  these  years.  Here  is  an  item  from 
the  Dramatic  Mirror  that  we  gladly  quote : 

*»  It  will  be  good  news  to  the  many  friends 
who  have  followed  Annie  Russell  through  her 
long  and  painful  illness  to  know  that  her 
prospects  of  recovery  are  now  of  the  bright- 
est. Miss  Russell  was  operated  upon  more 
than  a  year  ago.  The  results  dashed  the 
hopes  of  her  family  and  friends.  Instead  of 
improving  she  grew  gradually  worse,  and  her 
life  was  despaired  of.  Several  physicians  re- 
cently decided  that  the  operation  in  question 
was  made  upon  a  false  diagnosis  of  her  case, 
and  they  concluded  that  another  operation  of 
a  difficult  nature  might  succeed  better.  Ac- 
coi-dingly  a  few  days  ago  Miss  Russell  was 
removed  to  a  hospital  in  this  city  and  pre- 
pared for  the  serious  ordeal.  The  operation 
was  performed  with  complete  success.  The 
fragile  little  woman  underwent  it  bravely. 
Her  recuperative  powers  are  phenomenal 
and  she  is  gaining  strength  daily.  The  phy- 
sicians in  charge  are  confident  that  she  will 
be  thoroughly  and  speedily  restored  to 
health." 

Russell  is  such  a  favorite  theatrical  nam  de 
guerre  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that 
Annie  Russell  (now  Mrs.  Eugene  Presbrey)  is 
not  related  either  to  Lillian  Russell,  Sol 
Smith  Russell,  or  the  Russell  of  "  Directory" 
fame,  but  is  a  sister  to  the  Tommy  Russell  of 
**  Fauntleroy  "  memory. 
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BISMARCK  AS  A  FIRE  EATER. 

The  sketch  of  Prince  Bismarck,  published 
in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  magazine,  recalls 
another  instance  of  the  great  ez-chancelor's 
fire  eating  propensities,  which  is  told  on  good  . 
authority.  The  incident  occurred  during  bis 
residence  at  Frankfort  as  the  representative 
of  Prussia.  At  a  public  ball  that  he  attended 
a  friend  chanced  to  point  out  to  him  one 
Jouvois  de  Clancy,  a  member  of  the  French 
Corps  Legislatif ,  and  to  mention  that  he  had 
a  reputation  as  a  **  dangerous  man."  With  a 
perhaps  intentional  disregard  of  convention- 
alities, Jouvois  had  brought  his  hat^which 
was  not  a  crush  hat — into  the  ballroom,  and 
held  it  in  his  left  hand  as  he  waltxed.  The 
young  Prussian  statesman  strode  up  to  him 
and  scornfully  dropped  into  the  hat  a  copper 
coin.  The  Frenchman  instantly  led  his  part* 
ner  to  a  seat  and'  demanded  satisfaction  for 
this  really  wanton  insult.  The  result  was  a 
duel,  in  which  de  Clancy  was  wounded,  but 
Bismarck  escaped  unhurt. 

A  FOURTH  OF  JULY  TRAGEDY. 

From  the  far  off  Celestial  land 

A  goodly  vessel  brings 
Huge  chests  of  cannon  crackers,  and 

A  lot  of  deadly  things. 

To  the  far  off  Celestial  land 
Our  Johnny's  soul  takes  wings. 

Behind  a  golden  harp  to  stand. 
And  sweep  the  tuneful  strings. 

THE  GOLD  FEVER. 

Every  new  mining  **boom**  in  the  far 
West^such  as  that  now  in  full  swing  at 
Creede,  Colorado— is  compared  by  some  en- 
thusiastic newspaper  correspondent  to  the 
palmy  days  of  the  California  gold  fever."  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  likely  that  later  his- 
tory will  afford  a  parallel  to  the  scenes  of 
1849  i^5^>  when  no  thought  of  toil  or 
danger  could  restrain  the  seekers  after  the 
new  Eldorado.  General  Sherman,  who  was 
in  those  days  a  lieutenant  stationed  in  the 
territory  newly  acquired  from  Mexico,  nar- 
rated the  following  incident  of  a  cruise  in  San 
Francisco  Bay: 

We  had  a  sailor  boy  with  us  about  seven- 
teen years  old,  who  cooked  our  meals  and 
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helped  work  the  boat.  One  morning  I  awoke 
about  daylight  and  looked  to  see  if  our  boy 
was  at  work  getting  breakfast;  but  he  was  not 
at  the  fire  at  all.  Getting  up  I  discovered 
that  he  had  converted  a  tule  bolsa  *'--a  cigar 
shaped  bundle  of  buUrushes — into  a  sailboat, 
and  was  sailing  for  the  gold  mines.  He  was 
astride  the  bolsa^  with  a  small  parcel  of  bread 
and  meat  done  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth;  another 
piece  of  cloth  he  had  fixed  into  a  sail;  and 
with  a  paddle  he  was  directing  his  precarious 
craft  right  out  into  the  broad  bay.'* 

THE  IDEAL  LOVE. 

Oh  I  never  yet  was  there  a  love, 
E'er  told  in  song  or  sonnet. 

That  for  an  instant  rose  above 
A  woman's  love--of  a  bonnet. 


A  MnXIONAIRE*S  ECCENTRiaTY. 

The  greatest  of  English  landed  estates  is 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  whose 
annual  rent  roll  is  said  to  be  fully  four 
million  dollars.  The  bride  of  one  of  his  an- 
cestors had  for  her  dowry  a  wide  tract  of 
land  that  is  now  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  West  End  of  London,  and  its  unearned 
increment"  in  value  has  brought  to  the 
Grosvenor  family  its  millions  and  its  title. 

The  present  duke's  father,  whose  title  was 
the  lower  one  of  marquis,  was  a  man  of 
marked  eccentricities.  Like  some  other  mil- 
lionaires, he  was  noted  for  the  prevailing 
shabbiness  of  his  attire  and  his  aversion  to 
trifling  expenditures.  He  was  especially 
distressed  at  being  obliged  to  pay  twopence 
(four  cents)  every  time  he  rode  through  a 
toll  gate  outside  one  of  the  lodges  of  Eaton 
Hall,  his  splendid  country  mansion.  To  pat 
an  end  to  this  annoyance  he  spend  several 
thousand  pounds  in  building  stables  just 
beyond  the  toll  gate,  so  that  he  could  walk 
down  from  the  Hall  and  mount  his  horse 
without  payment  of  the  impost. 

With  all  his  petty  frugality  he  was  a  man 
who  could  be  both  public  spirited  and  gene- 
rous. One  of  his  benefactions  was  the  gift  of 
a  park  to  the  city  of  Chester.  The  grateful 
municipality  erected  in  the  center  of  it  a 
statue  of  the  donor.  When  this  was  unveiled 
it  was  noted  by  the  curious  that  in  the  in- 
scription on  its  pedestal,  identifying  it  as  the 
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elBgy  of  Richard,  second  Marquis  of  West- 
minster,** the  word  **  second  **  was  represented 
by  ad  an  abbreviation  that  would  more 
naturally  signify  **  twopence.** 

The  incident  was  so  freely  commented  upon 
that  it  was  thought  worth  while  to  have  the 
inscription  altered. 

A  SUMMER  ROMANCB. 

I  SAW  no  wrong  in  kissing  him 

He  seemed  so  true,  so  tender; 
I  saw  no  harm  in  woodland  walks 

With  him  for  a  defender. 
Ah  me  I  I  did  not  think  it  then 

That  for  that  very  reason 
He*d  quite  refuse  to  marry  me, 

And  boast  of  all  his  treason* 
All  right  1  J  proved  an  alibi 

The  day  they  said  I  kissed  him; 
And  now  he*s  lost  his  fortune— I 

Am  very  glad  I  missed  him  I 

HOW  ENGLAND  VIEWS  US. 

Mr.  Depew  is  authority  for  a  story  illus- 
trating the  peculiarly  commercial  view  point 
from  which  English  newspapers  regard 
American  affairs.  **  William  H.  Seward  once 
told  me,**  said  the  genial  orator,  that  when 
he  made  his  tour  around  the  world,  after  re- 
tiring from  public  life,  he  had  occasion  to  look 
over  the  files  of  the  London  Times  at  the 
period  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln. He  was  curious  to  see  what  there  was 
flashed  to  the  other  side  of  that  most  tragic 
event  in  the  history  of  free  government.  At 
last  he  found  it.  The  first  day  it  was  *  Lin- 
coln; the  president,  and  Seward,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  assassinated.  Cotton  firm.* 
The  second  day,  *  Lincoln  dead,  Seward  still 
living,  cotton  lower.*  The  third  day,  *  Sew- 
ard will  recover.   Cotton  steady.*  ** 

It  is  perhaps  pertinent  to  add  that  in  his 
description  of  daily  news  reports  **  flashed 
to  the  other  side  **  Mr.  Depew  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  Atlantic  cable  was  not  in 
operation  until  more  than  a  year  after  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln. 

▲  MODERN  IMPROVEMENT. 

My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his**— 
^  So  sang  Sir  Philip  in  the  old  time  verse; 
But  in  these  days  the  pleasant  version  is; 
My  true  love  hath  my  heart:  I  have  her 
purse.** 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  MAP  MAKING. 

BvEN  in  the  most  exact  of  arts  and  scien- 
ces, rival  experts  often  hold  conflicting 
▼lews.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  principles  of 
scientiflc  map  making  are  regarded  in  widely 
different  lights  by  the  United  Stetes  trigono- 
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metrical  survey  on  the  one  hand  and  the  com- 
pilers of  railroad  schedules  on  the  other.  The 
following  conversation  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  recently  in  the  office  of  the  Smithville 
and  Jonesborough  company. 
•»  Did  you  draw  this  map  ?'* 
Yes,  sir,'*  replied  a  newly  engaged  drafts* 
man. 

**And  you  call  yourself  an  expert  in  your 
line  I'* 

**Yes,  sir.  I  liave  devoted  years  to  the 
study  of  map  making,  and  I  was  particularly 
careful  with  that  one.  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  that  a  geographical  society  could  find 
an  error  in  it.  Every  curve  and  bend  of  your 
railroad  is  marked  there,  correct  to  the  hun- 
dredth of  an  inch.** 

That's  it  I**  roared  the  now  enraged  offi- 
ciaL  That's  just  iti  Why,  you  don't  know 
the  first  thing  about  map  making  I  Now  I'll 
show  you  how  to  set  about  it.  Look  here.'^ 
He  laid  the  map  on  the  desk  and  took  a  pen- 
cil and  a  ruler.  Now,  here  is  Smithville  and 
there  is  Jonesborough,**  and  with  a  strong, 
quick  stroke  he  ruled  a  line  from  one  point  to 
the  other.  "Now  strfog  the  intermediate 
towns  at  symmetrical  intervals  along  that 
line.** 

But,  sir.  the  inaccuracies  ** 

**No  buts'  about  it.  This  is  the  way  we 
make  our  maps.  If  you  want  some  sigsag, 
snake  fence  business  in  them,  mark  in  some  of 
the  competing  lines.'* 

A  POEM  OF  PATRIOTISM. 

Upon  the  Fourth,  when  cannons  ring, 

When  patriotic  poets  sing. 
Go  forth  and  do  your  little  share- 
Throw  blazing  rockets  in  the  air. 

And  light  your  crackers  deafenfbg. 

Athwart  the  sky  torpedoes  fling, 

Let  wounds  torment  and  bruises  sting, 
Let  fire  and  powder  singe  your  hair 
Upon  the  Fourth. 

What  though  when  daylight  taketh  wing 

Your  arm  you  carry  in  a  sling. 
You've  done  your  duty— have  no  care. 
Be  proud  your  hundred  scars  to  wear. 

And  go  to  bed  a  battered  thing. 
Upon  the  Fourth. 

THEY  HAD  MET  BEFORE. 

Lady  Jeune,  the  author  of  a  recent  magazine 
article  on  London  society,  is  the  wife  of  Just- 
ice Jeune  of  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Court. 
She  is  a  social  leader  in  the  British  metropo- 
lis and  an  assiduous  entertainer.  Her  re- 
ceptions are  noted  for  the  curious  mixture  of 
celebrities  and  oddities  of  all  sorts  to  be  met 
there. 

She  may  go  down  to  history  as  having  been 
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the  subject  of  a  really  clever  joke  in  Punch, 
This  rara  avis  was  published  at  the  time  of 
Henry  M.  Stanley's  return  from  his  last  expe- 
dition, and  narrated  an  alleged  encounter 
between  th^  great  explorer  and  one  of  the 
dwarf  tribesmen  of  the  forests  of  Darkest 
Africa,  when  the  following  conversation  took 
place: 

Dwarf—**  Mr.  Stanley,  I  believe.*' 
Mr.  Stanley—"  How  do  you  know  me  ?*' 
Dwarf—**!  think  we  have  met  at  Lady 
Jeune's." 

THE  PATH  TO  IMMORTALITY. 

Tragedy  or  verse  satiric— 

All  are  soon  forgot; 
E'en  my  sweetest,  tenderest  lyric 

Long  endureth  not. 
Poet,  if  you'd  live  forever— 

Thus  the  wise  man  spoke- 
Build  a  work  to  perish  never — 

Write  a  minstrel  joke. 

THE  newsboy  and  THE  PHILANTHROPIST. 

Young  Mr.  Beauchamp-Johnes  of  New  York 
had  made  a  happy  htt  in  Wall  Street,  and 
was  delayed  at  his  office  until  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Cruel  hunger  had  him  in  its 
grasp,  so  he  decided  to  dine  at  the  Astor 
House;  which,  being  a  man  of  few  words, 
especially  when  he  argued  with  himself,  he 
did.  At  nine  o'clock  he  had  finished  his  re- 
past aad  a  couple  of  bottles  of  Extra  Dry,  and 
being  uncertain  whether  he  saw  six  or  eight 
empty  bottles  before  him,  he  decided  to  walk 
-up  town  to  his  apartments. 

As  he  went  down  the  broad  stone  steps  of 
the  hotel  a  tiny  newsboy  rushed  up  to  him. 

**  Please,  mister,  buy  one,"  whined  the  kid, 
holding  up 'a  copy  of  the  Wail  of  Distress, 
**rm  stuck  on  de  papers." 

**  Well,  I'm  not,"  quoth  Beauchamp-Johnes, 
and  then  he  smiled  at  his  own  sally,  the 
humor  of  which  was  vaguely  apparent  to 
him.  *'  Poor  boy,"  he  continued,  smitten  with 
generosity,  **  here's  a  nickel.  Keep  your 
paper,"  and  he  sped  on. 
K  At  the  next  comer  a  diminutive  newsboy 
rushed  up  to  him.  *'  Please^  mister,"  whined 
the  boy,  buy  one.  I'm  stuck  on  de  papers," 
and  the  young  highwayman  held  up  a  copy  of 
the  Wail  of  Distress, 

"Poor  boy,"  quoth  Beauchamp-Johnes, 

here's  a  nickel.  Keep  your  paper,"  and  he 
walked  on. 

At  the  next  corner  a  small  newsboy  rushed 
up  to  him. 

♦*  Please,  mister,"  the  kid  whined,  thrusting 
forth  a  copy  of  the  Wail  of  Distress,  **  won't 
you  buy  a  paper  ?  I'm  stuck  on  'em." 

Worse  than  fly  paper  for  sticking,"  quoth 


Beauchamp-Johnes,  and  then  he  grioned  at 
his  bright  remark.  **  Poor  boy,"  he  added, 
seized  with  an  attack  of  generosity,  **  here's 
a  nickel.   Keep  your  paper." 

(The  author,  who  writes  this  on  space,  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  propriety  and  this  depart- 
ment when  he  repeated  the  scene  at  every 
block  on  his  way  up  town,  so  the  editor  has 
been  obliged  to  dispense  with  about  forty 
sections  of  the  narrative;  but  the  tale  is  not 
injured  in  the  least.) 

•*  Please,  mister,"  whined  a  wee  weeping 
boy,  who  riished  up  in  front  of  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Hotel  and  held  up  a  copy  of  the  Wail  of 
Distress,  .**  I'm  stuck  on  de  papers.  Won't 
you  buy  one  ?  " 

Beauchamp-Johnes  went  deep  in  his 
pocket  and  took  forth  a  ten  dollar  bill. 
**  Poor  boy,'*  he  said,  **  take  a  nickel  out  of 
this  and  keep  your  paper." 

The  small  boy  handed  $9.95  to  the  kind 
hearted  man,  and  then  sighed  as  he  watched 
his  benefactor  enter  the  hotel. 

**  Great  Scott! "  exclaimed  the  kid,  **  dat's 
de  softest  snap  I've  had  for  a  year,"  and  call- 
ing a  carriage  he  drove  home  to  Cherry  Street, 
richer  by  $14.85  and  in  possession  of  his  fall 
stock  of  Wails, 


THE  FOE  OF  LEVEES. 

The  moralists  who  dilate  on  the  power  of 
small  things  should  add  to  their  list  of  shin- 
ing examples  the  crawfish  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  This  industrious  crustacean  may  come 
to  rank  with  the  geese  whose  cackling  saved 
Rome  and  the  spider  that  encouraged  Rob- 
ert Bruce  to  renewed  smd  successful  efforts 
to  free  Scotland.  Its  energy,  however,  is  ex- 
pended in  a  less  laudable  direction— the  de- 
struction of  the  great  levees  of  the  Mississippi. 

**  Whenever  I  hear  of  a  break  in  the  flood 
barriers,"  a  Western  naturalist  declares,  "I 
know  that  nine  chances  to  one  the  crawfish 
has  caused  it.  The  assertion  may  sound  ex- 
aggerated, but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that 
the  little  fellow  works  more  danger  to  the 
levees  than  does  the  water.  On  a  big  rise, 
when  the  water  stretches  from  embankment 
to  embankment,  the  crawfish  burrow  into  the 
levees  and  live  there  in  the  moist  earth.  They 
multiply  faster  than  maggots,  and  loosen  np 
the  earth  worse  than  moles,  leaving  no  exter- 
nal evidence  of  the  damage  going  on  within. 
I  have  frequently  known  the  water  to  brealc 
through  the  levee  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
top,  and  you  can  attribute  it  to  nothing  bat 
the  destructive  work  of  crawfish.  This  was 
particularly  true  of  the  break  that  flooded 
the  town  of  Greenville,  Mississippi,  in  1889. 
The  builder  of  the  levee  in  the  future  wia 
have  to  take  into  account  the  crawfish  as  one 
of  his  most  stubborn  foes." 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 
If  you  like  this  magazine — and  we  naU 
urally  assume  that  you  do  or  you  would 
not  be  readers  of  it — shall  we  not  hope 
that  you  will  now  and  again  speak  of  it 
to  your  friends^  who  would  perhaps  find 
it  a  magazine  to  their  taste  f  Little 
courtesies  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  our 
readers  are  invaluable^they  do  for  us 
what  no  advertising  can  accomplish. 
The  best  friends  of  a  publication  are  its 
readers, 

THE  REFLECTION  OP  OUR  PRESI- 
DENTS. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this,  just  before 
the  Democratic  convention  at  Chicago,  it 
appears  extremely  probable  that  the  com- 
ing contest  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
United  States  will  be  between  two  candi- 
dates each  of  whom  has  already  held  that 
high  office.  This  fact— for  which  there 
has  been  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  the 
country — ^would  certainly  be  accepted  by  a 
casual  observer  of  American  institutions 
as  proving  that  the  reelection  of  Presidents 
is  an  established  and  approved  part  of  our 
political  system. 

Is  the  second  term  idea  really  accepted 
by  the  thinking  portion  of  our  citizenship? 
Is  it  justified  by  correct  principles  or  by 
experience?  What  part  has  it  played  in 
American  annids  ? 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  founders  of  the  republic 
was  against  allowing  the  reelection  of  its 
chief  magistrate.  The  convention  that  sat 
in  ^Philadelphia  from  May  to  September, 
1787,  to  frame  the  constitution,  repeatedly 
expressed  itself  in  favor  of  allowing  him  a 
single  term  of  six  or  seven  years.  Then 
came  the  settlement  of  the  mode  of  his 
election.  The  method  finally  chosen  was 
the  formation  of  a  college  of  electors  repre- 
senting the  States,  who  should  select  the 


President  according  to  their  judgment. 
Finally,  near  the  end  of  the  session,  after 
what  Bancroft  calls  "  an  anarchy  of  opin- 
ion "  a  four  years*  term  with  eligibility  for 
reelection  was  substituted  for  the  longer 
siugle  term— a  change  that  would  never 
have  been  made  had  not  the  convention 
trusted  to  the  electoral  college  as  a  safe- 
guard against  any  possible  abuse  of  the 
permission  to  seek  a  continuance  in  office. 
The  electoral  college  has  now  become  an 
empty  and  meaningless  form.  Its  complete 
supersession  is  the  one  important  develop- 
ment of  subsequent  ];>olitics  that  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  constitution  failed  to  foresee. 

Washington  accepted  two  Presidential 
terms,  but  emphatically  declined  a  third. 
Jefferson  at  least  once  expressed  his  dis- 
approval of  reflections.  Jackson  con- 
demned them  in  his  first  message*  to  Con- 
gress. William  Henry  Harrison  was 
strongly  opposed  to  them.  Clay,  Webster, 
and  Sumner  spoke  of  their  dangers,  as  did 
De  Tocqueville  in  his  famous  study  of 
American  democracy.  In  1873  Horace 
Greeley  stood  on  a  platform  that  denounced 
them.  Tilden  expressed  his  conviction 
that  *•  no  reform  of  the  civil  service  will  be 
complete  and  permanent  until  the  Presi- 
dent is  constitutionally  disqualified  for  re- 
Section."  Cleveland,  in  accepting  his  first 
nomination,  declared  that  **  when  we  con- 
sider the  allurements  of  power,  the  temp- 
tation to  retain  places,  and,  more  than  all, 
the  availability  the  party  finds  in  an  in- 
cumbent and  a  horde  of  office  holders,  we 
recognize,  in  the  eligibility  of  a  President 
for  reflection,  a  most  serious  danger.*' 
True,  the  author  of  this  weighty  sentence 
may  be  said  to  have  stultified  it  by  accept- 
ance of  a  renomination ;  but  second  thoughts 
are  not  always  the  best 

The  familiar  justification  of  renomina- 
tions  is  the  argument  that  well  doing 
in  the  Presidential  chair  should  be  re- 
warded by  continuance  in  office ;  that 
the  prospect  of  such  a  reward  would 
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be  a  powerful  inspiration  to  faithftd  ser- 
vice, and  that  the  best  qualified  man 
might  sometimes  be  excluded  by  an  oppo- 
site rule.  None  of  these  pleas,  although 
possessed  of  a  certain  plausibility,  can 
counterbalance  the  dangers  which,  as  ex- 
perience shows,  result  from  the  present 
system. 

As  to  the  first  contention,  that  "one 
good  term  deserves  another.*'  as  a  comic 
contemporary  recently  put  it — then,  surely, 
much  more  would  two  good  terms  deserve 
a  third ;  but  a  third  term  is  forbidden  by  a 
law,  which,  though  unwritten,  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  infringed. 

Again,  if  a  President  needs  the  prospect 
of  a  second  term  as  an  incentive  to  a  right 
discharge  of  his  official  functions,  then  this 
argument  defeats  itself  so  long  as  third 
terms  are  not  allowed;  for  during  his  second 
term  that  prospect  is  destroyed,  and  his 
performance  may  correspondingly  deterio- 
rate. It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  patriotism, 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  devotion  to  principle, 
are  insufficient  motives  for  an  official's  well 
doing,  he  will  never  be  kept  in  the  straight 
path  by  his  desire  for  rejection.  That 
desire  is  very  much  more  likely  to  lead 
him  in  an  opposite  direction — to  induce 
him*  to  subordinate  the  interests  of  his 
country  to  selfish  considerations  of  per- 
sonal advantage. 

The  last  argument  is  that  by  forbidding 
reeiections  we  might  in  certain  cases  dis- 
qualify the  best  and  ablest  candidate. 
Better,  it  is  urged,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  American  polity,  is  it  to  trust  impli- 
citly to  the  wisdom  of  the  people  and  give 
them  an 'unhampered  power  of  selection. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  their  power  of 
selection  is  already  limited  by  two  condi- 
tions. They  cannot  constitutionally  raise 
to  the  Presidency  the  most  brilliant  states- 
man of  the  day  if  he  be — as  he  conceivably 
might  be— of  foreign  birth,  or  under  thirty 
five  years  of  age.  And  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  constitution  are  added  to 
by  the  already  quoted  rule  against  a  third 
term,  which  is  based  upon  the  general  feel- 
ing that  repeated  reflections  of  a  President 
savor  of  a  dictatorial  rather  than  a  truly 
democratic  regime.  But  if  a  third  term  be 
thus  inadmissible,  does  not  the  same  objec- 
tion apply  in  some  degree  to  a  second? 
Would  it  not  be  more  logical  and  satisfac- 
tory to  prohibit  reeiections  altogether,  at 


the  same  time,  perhaps,  lengthening  the 
present  four  years'  term  to  six  years  ? 

RENOMINATION  BY  OFFICE 
HOLDERS. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  dangerous  influ- 
ence in  national  politics  wielded  by  a  Presi- 
dent seeking  reflection.  Viewed  from  a 
partisan  standpoint,  the  present  state  of 
things  is  hardly  more  satisfactory.  And 
as  the  party  system  is  dominant  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  so  it  is  of 
more  than  partisan  importance  that  parties 
should  be  guided  upon  correct  lines.  They 
should  adhere  to  the  same  rules  of  good 
government  as  obtain  in  a  consideration  of 
national  politics. 

A  President  who  seeks  a  renomination  is 
beset  with  an  almost  irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  tise  his  tremendous  appointive 
power  to  further  his  ambition.  As  Dorman 
B.  Eaton,  a  former  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioner, testifies :  To  make  a  President  a 
candidate  for  reflection  is  to  set  him  upon 
the  conflicting  purposes  of  serving,  at  the 
same  time,  his  country,  his  party,  and 

above  all  himself  A  President 

may  have  that  ideal  sense  of  duty  and  that 
almost  superhuman  patriotism  which  are 
unaffected  when  the  selfish  exercise  of  his 
power  can  give  him  sixty  five  thousand 
postmasters  who  may  become  servile 
agents  in  his  behalf  in  every  city,  village, 
and  hamlet  of  the  Union.  The  experience 
of  the  last  decade  compels  us  to  think  that 
such  virtues  are  not  common." 

Mr.  Eaton's  statement  of  the  case  will 
hardly  be  controverted  by  any  impartial 
observer.  It  is  supported  by  too  many 
known  facts.  Newspapers  that  oppose  the 
reflection  of  President  Harrison  have  been 
pointing  out  that  his  renomination  at  Min- 
neapolis was  secured,  against  the  wishes  of 
the  leading  Republican  States  of  the  North 
and  West,  by  the  solid  vote  of  the  Southern 
delegations,  which  were  mainly  composed 
of,  and  wholly  controlled  by,  office  hold- 
ing appointees  of  the  President  The 
papers  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  political 
fence  commented  emphatically  on  the 
strength  of  the  office  holding  influence  in 
the  Democratic  convention  that  renomi- 
nated Cleveland  in  x888. 

This  usurpation  hy  the  official  class  is  a 
grave  political  eviL  That  the  great  popo* 
lar  parties  should  be  so  dominated  is  en* 
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tirely  inconsistent  with,  the  principles  of 
^ood  government  The  free  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  majority  is  the  cornerstone 
on  which  both  parties  and  the  nation  should 
lean.  Without  it,  we  are  liable  to  all  the 
evils  that  result  from  a  corrupted  political 
system.  Nominations  for  the  chief  magis- 
tracy should  be  made  by  delegates  who 
faithfully  represent  their  constituents,  and 
are  responsible  to  them  only;  and  not  by 
the  beneficed  henchmen  of  some  particular 
candidate. 

As  the  number  of  government  officials 
grows  with  the  g^wth  of  the  nation,  so  in- 
creases the  strength  of  the  machine  con- 
trolled by  the  man  in  whose  hands  lies  the 
chief  appointive  power.  An  army  of  par- 
tisan office  holders  was  a  thing  unknown 
and  undreamed  of  in  the  early  days  of  the 
republic.  During  the  first  thirty  years 
of  our  independence  there  were  only  about 
a  hundred  removals  for  party  reasoas. 
Five  thousand  annually  would  be  nearer 
the  present  rate.  Fifty  years  hence  the 
number  of  government  officials  will  be 
much  greater  than  now — ^perhaps  four  or 
five  times  as  large;  and  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment, limited  only  by  the  physical  im- 
possibility of  attending  to  so  vast  a  number 
of  cases,  win  become  a  practically  irresisti- 
ble engine  of  forcing  renominations  and 
defeating  the  untrammeled  expression  of  a 
party's  judgment  Such  a  state  of  things 
will  assuredl)r  be  intolerable  unless  the 
great  temptation  to  abuses  is  removed  by 
an  amendment  making  the  President  ineli- 
gible for  reflection. 

VOTING  BY  STATES  AND  AS  A 
NATION. 

When  the  question  of  a  constitutional 
reform  of  Presidential  elections  comes  up, 
it  would  be  well  to  consider  whether  the 
present  system  of  voting  by  States  is  the 
best  It  has.  of  course,  its  historical  justi- 
fication. When  the  constitution  was 
framed  the  smaller  colonies  insisted  upon 
some  such  recognition  of  their  distinct 
sovereignty,  and  would  never  have  ac- 
cepted a  method  of  election  that  did  not 
provide  it  But  it  may  fairly  be  debated 
whether  the  time  has  not  come  to  recon- 
sider the  question  upon  the  lines  of  expedi- 
ency, common  sense,  and  political  logic 
The  United  States  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
mental federation  of  thirteen  colonies, 


bound  together  by  little  more  than  the 
pressure  of  a  common  peril.  It  has  become 
a  nation  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
with  the  traditions  of  more  than  a  century 
of  national  existence.  The  State  was  once 
the  great  unit  of  the  body  politic  ;  it  is  so 
no  longer.  Men  were  once  New  Yorkers  or 
Virginians  first  of  all,  and  then  Americans ; 
now  they  are  Americans  first  and  New 
Yorkers  or  Virginians  second.  The  po- 
litical system  that  met  the  needs  of  the  in- 
fant confederation  of  a  century  ago  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  best  fitted  in  every  de- 
tail to  those  of  the  giant  republic  of  today. 

The  method  of  voting  by  States  was  com- 
paratively unobjectionable  in  the  dajrs 
when  the  Presidential  election  was  really  a  \ 
secondary  one— when  the  people  or  the 
Legislatures  named  the  electors,  and  the 
electors  chose  a  President  according  to 
their  own  judgment.  The  development  of 
party  politics  has  reduced  the  electors  to 
mere  dummies,  pledged  beforehand  to  sup- 
port a  certain  candidate.  The  real  conffict 
takes  place  when  the  electors  are  chosen, 
not  when  they  meet  to  ballot  for  a  Presi- 
.  dent  So  absolutely  is  this  the  case  that 
the  polling  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November  is  universally  thought 
of  and  spoken  of  as  the  election  of  the  next 
President,  when  in  reality  it  is  merely  the 
election  of  Presidential  electors. 

The  result  is  a  dangerous  concentration 
of  partisan  energfes  upon  a  few  States. 
The  political  preferences  of  most  communi- 
ties are  more  or  less  known  and  assured. 
At  the  present  time,  for  instance,  Texas  is 
certain  to  give  her  electoral  vote  to  the 
Democratic  candidate  ;  Vermont  is  sure  to 
go  Republican.  There  are  three  or  four 
States,  however,  where  the  rival  parties 
are  almost  exactly  equal  in  strength,  and  to 
secure  these  doubtful  votes  is  the  great  aim 
and  object  of  the  contending  political  man- 
agers— an  object  that  is  too  often  sought 
by  questionable  as  well  as  proper  means. 

Herein  lies  one  of  the  most  potent  of  the 
demoralizing  forces  of  politics.  The  great 
parties  are  irresistibly  tempted  to  nominate 
for  the  Presidency  not  their  best  and  ablest 
statesmen,  but  the  *'  available  candidates  *' 
who  can  carry  New  York  and  Indiana;  and 
in  the  necessity  of  capturing  the  vote  of 
these  debatable  States  is  the  strongest  in* 
centive  to  election  frauds. 

Under  the  present  system,  again,  vast 
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bodies  of  voters  are  practically  disfranchis- 
ed. It  is  eminently  unfair  that  a  plurality 
of  one  fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  vote 
cast  should  swing  New  York's  seventy  two 
votes  to  one  candidate  or  the  other,  and  in- 
sure his  election,  as  it  did  in  1884.  In  1888, 
it  was  highly  inequitable  that  Harrison,  by 
receiving  a  plurality  of  2,348  in  Indiana, 
should  thereby  secure  15  electoral  votes, 
while  Cleveland's  plurality  of  146,461  in 
Texas  brought  him  but  13;  or  again  that 
Harrison's  surplus  of  80,159  in  Kansas 
should  gain  the  same  number  of  electoral 
votes  as  Cleveland's  7,149  in  New  Jersey. 
Why  should  two  thousand  Indianians  out- 
vote nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Texans,  or  seven  thousand  New  Jerseymen 
counteract  eleven  times  as  many  Kansans  ? 
True,  the  general  balance  between  the 
parties  may  be  pretty  nearly  even,  but  two 
or  three  or  ten  wrongs  do  not  make  a 
right. 

In  everything  but  the  method  of  counts 
ing  the  electoral  vote  we  regard  the  selec- 
tion of  our  President  as  a  thoroughly 
national  matter.  Why  should  we  in  this 
one  particular  retain  a  S3rstem  which  though 
historically  interesting  is  cum^brotis,  illogi- 
cal, and  productive  crtf  ""great  -^ilieal 
abuses?  Why  not  make  the  President  a 
magistrate  really  and  truly  elected  by  the 
people,  by  abolishing  the  State  electors  and 
counting  the  popular  vote  on  a  national 
basis?  • 

THE  ETHICS   OP  THE  BATHING 
DRESS. 

The  return  of  the  season  when  the  bath- 
ing dress  becomes  a  standard  costume  in 
certain  portions  of  the  country  suggests  a 
consideration  of  the  nature  and  essence  of 
modesty  in  attire.  During  the  next  two 
months  many  thousands  of  women  will 
appear  upon  the  beaches  along  the  North 
Atlantic  coast  clad  in  garments  which,  as 
the  New  York  Sun  remarks,  "  reveal  the 
figure  not  less  generously  than  its  propor- 
tions are  exposed  by  the  tights  worn  upon 
the  stage.  Nay,  the  exposure  of  the  bath- 
ing costume  is  even  franker  

The  stage  figure  may  be  made  up  by  art. 
The  figure  of  the  feminine  bather  dad  in 
the  conventional  bathing  costume  of  fhe 
day  is  as  nature  made  it.  As  it  is,  it 
frankly  appears  as  the  wearer  walks  along 
the  beach  and  plunges  in  the  surf.*' 


The  annual  reign  of  this  abbreviated 
garb  of  the  seaside  has  been  made  the 
ground  of  an  assertion  that  its  wearers  are 
deficient  in  womanly  modesty.  This  sweep- 
ing charge  is  commonly  made  by  those 
who  have  little  or  no  first  hand  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  and  like  most  sweep- 
ing charges  it  will  not  bear  the  light  of 
dispassionate  investigation*  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  regu- 
lation bathing  dress  is  worn  by  thousands 
of  women  who  would  not  tolerate  anything 
that  approached  the  improper  or  indelicate. 
That  maidenly  modesty  and  matronly 
virtue  need  not  shrink  from  donning  it  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  shrink. 

The  basis  of  modesty  is  the  convention 
of  civilized  society  ;  convention  in  matters 
of  dress  is  justified  by  the  appropriateness 
of  the  costume.  In  these  two  principles 
lies  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  bathing 
dress.  To  quote  again  from  the  SuiCs 
essay,  "  when  a  manner  of  dress  becomes 
conventional  it  cannot  be  immodest, 
whether  it  be  the  costume  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  or  of  New  York.  When  it  is 
usual  and  prescribed  it  ceases  to  attract 
attention.  Hence  women  who  would 
.shrink  with  horror  from  exposing  their  legs 
in  a  ball  room  think  nothing  of  weanng  low 
necked  dresses  there,  while  at  the  sea 
beach  they  will  show  their  legs  and  hide 
their  busts." 

It  is  proverbially  impossible  to  indict  a 
nation.  The  question  of  a  proper  and  suit- 
able costume  for  bathing  has  been  settled 
by  the  women  of  America,  and  their 
authority  is  amply  sufficient  to  overrule 
any  allegation  of  supposed  immodesty. 
The  pattern  they  have  adopted  is  the  one 
best  fitted  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  design- 
ed. It  is  the  one  upon  whose  lines  the  wo- 
men of  the  future  may  be  dressed  at  all 
times.  The  most  sensible  suggestions  for 
the  reform  of  the  ordinary  feminine  dress 
advocate  models  more  or  less  similar  to  it. 
Last  summer  at  Chautauqua  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  topics  of 
discussion  was  the  apparel  of  working  wo- 
men. It  was  generally  agreed  that  as 
woman  is  more  and  more  competing  with 
man  for  her  share  of  the  world^s  work,  her 
need  of  a  more  suitable  costume  is  becom- 
ing urgent;  and  the  model  recommended 
for  adoption  was  designed  after  the  style  of 
the  bathing  dress. 
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LARCHMONT  AND  ORIENTA. 

By  Russell  Stockton. 


FOR  over  two  hundred  years — in 
fact,  ever  since  the  early  rise 
to  dignity  of  the  Dutch  settlement 
on  Manhattan  Island — the  short  east- 
ward strip  of  water  front  on  Long 


and  chief  est  of  its  natural  advan- 
tages as  regards  agriculture  and 
commerce  has  ever  been  the  splen- 
did land  locked  waterway  of  Long 
Island  Sound  that  washes  its  shores. 

Thus  it  was  the  desirable  seat  of 
those  ancient  English  manorial  ten- 
ants in  tujpik,  constantly  in  dispute 
with  their  Dutch  jpredecessorSi  and 


Island  Sound  extending  to  the 
boundary  of  Connecticut  has  had  a 
peculiar  value. 

In  addition  to  its  abundant  fer- 
tility, its  furthermost  point  has  al- 
ways been,  relatively  to  the  transit 
methods  of  the  time,  within  easy 
distance  of  the  metropolis  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  chief  mart  of  the 
**  down  East "  section  on  the  other; 


realty  ignoring  all  prior  titles  with 
a  degree  of  sang  froid  that  is  posi- 
tively humorous. 

In  latter  days  the  same  advantages 
have  continued  to  enhance  this 
neighborhood,  but  in  another  way. 
It  is  fast  becoming  the  home  of  the 
well  to  do  wage  worker  and  business 
man,  whom  the  crowding  population 
and  rising  values  of  the  city  are 
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JAMES  LEWIS  S  FORMER  RESIDENCE  AT  LARCHMONT. 

driving  away  to  more  salubrious,  yet 
adjacent,  neighborhoods.  But  these 
are  largely  prevented  from  invading 
the  actual  shore  line  by  those  who 
have,  for  many  years,  given  all  this 
strip  its  peculiar  character  of  a 
summer  refuge  and  a  playground  for 
invigorating  sport. 

Among  the  features  of  its  latter 
phase  are  the  yachting  rally  points 
along  this  delectable  coast.  Besides 
Travers  Island  (fully  described  in 
the  preceding  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine), where  the  yacht  station  has 
been  found  to  be  an  indispen- 
sable incidental,  the  Larchmont  and 
the    American   Yacht   Clubs  have 


fflftade  this  region  notable,  and  have 
long  provided  its  chief  summer  time 
element  of  life. 

The  bosom  of  the  remarkable 
sheet  of  water  called  the  Sound  is 
sufficiently  ample  to  accommodite 
the  immense  carrying  trade  of  which 
it  is  the  highway,  and  at  the  sam^ 
time  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
alluring  yachting  places  in  the 
TTorld. 

Throughout  its  whole  course 
of  some  one  hundred  miles  in 
length,  it  is  bordered  on  either 
hand  by  lovely  sylvan  scenery; 
and  its  peculiarly  serrated  shore, 
populous  with  the  representatives 
of    the    lineage,    culture,  and 
wealth  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  "  society,"  furnishes 
a  constant  succession  of  safe  har- 
bors with  inviting  entertainment. 
Indeed  a  Sound  cruise  in  a  craft 
flying  the  pennant  of  any  leading 
yacht  club  is  certain  to  be  an  endless 
round  of  "  life  **  on  the  bounding 
wave. 

This  preface  has  been  wafting  us 
steadily  toward  a  spot  that  uniquely 
accords  with  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion— the  little  village  of  Larch- 
mont, nestling  within  the  lines  of 
the  cape  that  divides  its  two  har- 
bors— the  little  Horseshoe  on  the 
south  and  the  some  time  De  Lancey's 
Cove,  now  Larchmont  Harbor,  on 
the  west. 

Its  pretty  appellation,  partly  a 
misnomer,  has  outlived  its  origin. 
The  chapter  on  the  larches  and  the 
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mountains  of  Larchmont  would 
plagiarize  that  on  the  snakes  of  Ire- 
land. One  of  the  bygone  owners  of 
the  land,  it  is  said,  desired  to  sur- 
round his  new  mansion  witb  shade 
trees  and  consulted  his  Scotch  gar- 
dener. The  latter  recommended  the 
larch  as  a  speedy  growing  species, 


By  and  by,  some  of  the  lesser  and 
more  vivacious  lights  of  the  profes- 
sion began  to  make  Larchmont's 
theatrical  character  more  pro- 
nounced ;  and  these  latter,  as  is  their 
wont,  converted  it  into  a  very  merry 
place  indeed,  incidentally  presenting 
from  year  to  year  the  character  of 


HALL  OF  THE  LARCHMONT  CLUBHOUSE. 


and  the  trees  were  thereupon  im- 
ported and  set  out.  Perhaps  be- 
cause these  were  usually  to  be  found 
in  Scotland  on  the  braes,  the  gen- 
tleman dubbed  his  holding  Larch- 
mont, though  there  was  not  the  ves- 
tige of  a  mountain  within  the  range 
of  human  eyes,  and  the  larches  them- 
selves are  now  but  an  anecdote. 

The  modern  history  of  Larchmont 
Manor  begins  with  its  plotting  out 
by  a  company  of  its  land  owners  into 
villa  lots,  and  its  conversion  to  the 
use  of  summer  visitors,  about  the 
year  1873.  With  these  came,  little 
by  little,  a  colony  of  the  dramatic 
profession,  which  soon  made  the 
place  unique.  In  those  days  its 
great  attraction  for  the  vehicles  of 
neighboring  visitors  was  the  hoped 
for  sight  of  footlight  heroes  and  hero- 
ines, "  heavies  *'  and  "  soubrettes," 
enjoying  their  otium  sine  dignitate  and 
sine  rouge.  Some  of  these,  whom 
uncertain  memory  recalls,  are  James 
Lewis,  Kate  Claxton,  Daniel  Hark- 
ins,  Claude  Burroughs,  Louis  James. 


an    exciting   matrimonial  kaleido- 
scope. 

As  this  sort  of  thing  bid  fair  to  de- 
feat the  ends  of  profit,  the  company 
adopted  measures  which  finally  de- 
populated dramatic  Larchmont  and 
made  it  what  it  is  today,  a  delightful 
residence  place  for  people  of  good 
standing. 

The  plan  of  Larchmont  is  prim 
and  formal  with  its  geometrical 
streets,  but  it  has  other  characteris- 
tics which  induce  a  mode  of  life  dia- 
metrically opposite.  Two  tiny  villas, 
sometimes  three  and  rarely  more,  oc- 
cupy the  length  of  a  street  block. 
Each  has  ample,  tree  grown  grounds, 
over  which  the  gentle  breezes  from 
the  Sound  whisper  many  a  soft  invi- 
tation to  the  hammock  and  a  life  of 
dolce  far  niente. 

No  highway  runs  through  the 
shore  district  of  Larchmont  to  make 
it  noisy  with  traffic.  A  short  ride 
by  tram  or  carriage  is  necessary  to 
gain  it  from  the  railway  station,  and 

it  is  thus  so  cut  off  fEPglelfeyKStB^gle 
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world  that  informality  and  a  sense 
of  security  from  stranger  eyes  are 
natural  to  its  life. 

Its  southern  water  front,  giving  on 
the  little  bay  called  the  Horseshoe, 
is  a  sort  of  public  park,  in  whose 
summerhouse,  far  out  on  a  high  and 
rocky  point,  one  may  enjoy  all  the 
delights  of  the  breezy  and  beautiful 
prospect  far  up  and  down  the  Sound, 


which  here  begins  to  widen  out  into 
its  greatest  reach. 

Just  across  the  Horseshoe,  on  the 
shore  of  the  park,  is  one  of  the  few 
sandy  beaches  of  this  muddy  coast; 
beside  it  is  the  commodious  bathing 
house  erected  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  by 
and  for  the  community  at  large. 
Within  a  stone's  throw  of  this  is  a 
tiny  box  of  a  house,  now  occupied  by 
a  junior  yacht  club  called  "  the 
Horseshoe,"  and  dear  to  the  senti- 
mental regards  of  the  veteran  yachts- 
men of  the  Larchmont  club. 

If  tradition  be  reliable,  this  was 
the  original  bathing  pavilion  for 
ladies,  in  front  of  which  were 
anchored,  one  blistering  Sunday 
morning,  two  or  three  small  yachts 
owned  by  young  men,  residents  of 
the  neighborhood,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  Horseshoe  as  a 
convenient  anchorage. 

Their  yachting  establishments  and 
retinue  seem  to  have  been  rather 
primitive  then — at  any  rate,  the  story 
goes  that  owners  and  guests  were 
scrubbing  up  decks  and  cleaning 
away  the  dibris  of  the  overnight 
frolic,  but  as  seams  began  to  sizzle, 
the  workers  became  disgusted,  and 


they  finally  retired  to  the  shore  rocks 
to  rest  and  rail  at  the  existing  order 
of  things. 

One  of  them— Mr.  W.  S.  Alley,  it 
is  said— suddenly  snatched  a  glowing 
idea  from  the  burning  situation. 

"  Why  not  start  a  club  t  And  that 
will  be  our  clubhouse,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  pavilion,  before  which 
some  of  the  Larchmont  ladies  were 
then  disportingin  the 
water,  with  a  palpable 
enjoyment  particu- 
larly tantalizing  to 
these  watchers. 

It  was  late  in  June, 
1880,  when  this  plot 
was  hatched.  The 
citadel  of  the  Naiads 
was  immediately  cap- 
tured, at  an  annual 
rental  of  one  dollar. 
An  organization  was 
planned  on  the  most 
modest  scale.  Prob- 
ably its  most  enticing 
feature  was  the 
desirable  luxury  of  \  cool  lounge 
from  which  to  view  the  hired  man 
performing  the  same  labors  from 
whose  discomfort  the  inspiration  had 
sprung.  Within  twenty  four  hours 
fifty  applications  for  membership  had 
been  received;  in  one  week  the  club 
was  the  social  feature  of  Larchmont 
and  its  neighborhood,  and  in  ten 
days*  time  the  residents  of  the  vicin- 
ity were  following  the  first  exciting 
regatta  of  the  Larchmont  Yacht 
Club,  for  a  pennant  offered  by  Mr. 
Alley. 

The  popularity  of  the  idea  among 
the  young  yachtsmen  of  the  neigh- 
borhood gained  an  increasing  mo- 
mentum. In  four  years  the  club  had 
already  outgrown  a  second  and 
larger  house,  and  was  installed  in 
two  late  private  mansions,  front- 
ing on  Larchmont  Harbor  and  only 
a  few  rods  distant  from  its  original 
station. 

By  1887,  if  not  before,  this  had  be- 
come one  of  the  representative  yacht- 
ing organizations  of  the  Eastern 
coast,  and  its  growth  had  been  such 
that  the  need  of  even  ampler  quarters 
and  better  clubhouse^  facilities  had 
become  prq§i|JtB&by  G®J©gteefore 
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planned  to  purchase  the  peninsula 
of  eleven  acres  adjoining  its  lease- 
hold, and  to  erect  thereon  a  sufficient 
clubhouse  of  its  own. 

The  new  clubhouse,  very  sightly 
with  its  typical  gabled,  towered,  and 
cozily  irregular  design,  and  stand- 
ing out  hospitably  from  its  back- 
ground of  old  shade  trees,  is  partic- 
ularly attractive  by  reason  of  its 
location. 

A  two  storied  porte  cochhe  at  the 
rear  receives  the  visitor  and  ushers 
him  into  the  invariably  popular  hall, 
partaking,  in  extent,  situation,  and 
equipment,  of  the  character  of  a 
general  assembly  room.  Naturally, 
things  nautical  are  strikingly  prom- 
inent in  the  fittings — so  much  so  as 
to  lead  the  attention  away  from 
raftered  roof,  oaken  columns,  and 
stained  glass  windows.  The  burn- 
ished brass  of  barometers,  binnacles, 
telescopes,  lanterns,  and  the  like 
catches  the  sunbeams  and  enlivens 


the  darkness  of  the  interior  tone ; 
while  at  first  glance  the  apartment 
gives  almost  the  impression  of  a  ban- 
ner hung  feudal  hall,  by  reason  of  the 
many  yacht  pennants  ranged  along 
the  frieze. 

But  all  these  are  less  notable  than 
the  adjunct  which  is  par  excellence  X\\q 
feature  of  the  house.  This  is  the 
wide  octagonal  window  wherein  a 
group  of  twenty,  in  flannels,  reefers, 
and  peaked  caps,  can  sit  at  ease  and 
let  the  eye  travel  far  and  wide  over 
the  wind  rufiled  waters,  to  where 
Eaton's  Neck  Light  raises  its  white 
spire  eastward  and  Execution  to  the 
west,  the  latter  furnishing  the  beacon 
ensign  of  the  Larchmont  club. 

But  it  is  more  than  likely  that  this 
view  will  be  almost  shut  out  by  the 
graceful  fleet  that  anchors  in  the 
foreground,  safe  between  the  protect- 
ing arms  of  Flagler's  and  Fleming 
Points.  The  latter  view  is  certainly 
the  most  attractive  to  the  denizens 
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of  that  crystal  window.  It  is  always 
occupied  by  a  company  of  crossleg- 
ged  skippers,  puffing  the  best  of 
cigars  and  spinning  the  proverbial 
nautical  yarn,  while  admiring  eyes 
rarely  roam  from  favorite  craft,  ex- 
cept to  glance  aloft  and  then  alow 
again  to  the  binnacle  at  their  knees. 

Directly  across  Larchmont  Harbor 
is  another  view  that  may  have  grown 
commonplace  to  the  clubman,  but 
which  furnishes  a  lovely  border  to 
the  water  vieu.  irn:  is  full  of  beauty 
and  interest  to  the  chance  visitor, 


gestion  of  the  scene  to  come ;  but 
after  riding  thus  a  short  distance  an 
altogether  different  prospect  breaks 
upon  the  view.  There  is  an  abrupt- 
ness of  transition  almost  startling. 
Instead  of  the  dusty  furrows  of  the 
neglected  lane,  the  wheels  bowl  over 
a  broad  and  perfect  roadbed.  The 
tangled  brake  where  the  wild  rose 
bravely  struggles  and  the  thorny 
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This  is  the  East  Neck  of  Mamar- 
oneck  township,  but  better  known 
by  its  more  euphonious  title  of 
Orienta.  Some  earlier  occupant  of 
the  East  Neck  found  that  he 
awoke  every  morning  to  thespectacle 
of  the  great  red  sun  rising  over  the 
eastward  horizon  of  the  broad  water- 
way and  shining  into  his  chamber 
windows.  It  needed  no  great  effort 
of  fancy  for  him  to  select  the  happy 
name  of  Orienta  for  the  point. 

From  the  end  of  this  neck  a  long 
and  narrow  spur  extends  far  out  into 
the  Sound,  and  from  its  present 
owner  has  taken  the  name  of  Flag- 
ler's Point,  immortalized  in  literature 
as  the  Satanstoe  of  Cooper's  novel 
of  that  name.  With  Orienta  it  separ- 
ates the  waters  of  Larchmont  and 
Mamaroneck  Harbors,  and  the  entire 
peninsula,  from  its  beautiful  scenic 
environment  and  its  two  waterfronts, 
has  long  been  an  exclusive  location 
for  the  country  seats  of  the  wealthy. 

The  visitor  turns  off  from  the  Bos- 
ton Post  Road  to  the  southward  and 
into  a  country  lane  that  gives  no  sug- 


blackberry  reigns  triumphant  gives 
way  to  vistas  of  level  mead,  bearing 
on  every  hand  majestic  forest  trees 
that  arch  the  way.  Not  a  house  bor- 
ders the  drive,  but  far  back  under 
drooping  boughs  and  over  velvet 
lawns  and  flower  beds  one  catches 
here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  some 
ample  country  house  around  whose 
limits  well  kept  shrubberies  mark 
their  owners'  meum  and  tuum. 

It  is  all  so  beautiful  and  above  all 
so  surprising,  that  it  is  long  before 
one  feels  the  impression  of  the  only 
fault  of  which  these  perfectly  ordered 
properties  are  guilty  ;  it  is  perfection 
to  primness  oftentimes,  and  art  re- 
fined almost  to  artificiality.  The 
lawns  are  trimly  mowed  and  immac- 
ulate ;  the  flower  beds  symmetrical, 
and,  one  would  almost  think,  with- 
out a  drooping  leaf ;  even  the  trees 
might  seem  to  the  discerning  eye  to 
have  been  planted  here  and  permitted 
there  with  a  special  end  in  view. 
But  above  and  over  all  are  the  evi- 
dences of  wealth  and  exclusiveness, 
which  seem  after  tidy  Larchmont  to 
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array  themselves  in  contrast  to  mere 
"  means  "  and  respectability. 

Notwithstanding,  there  is  here  but 
little  trace  of  that  flaunting  ostenta- 
tion which  some  of  our  critics  charge 
upon  us  as  a  national  weakness, 
common  to  the  newly  rich.  On  the 
contrary,  the  air  is  that  of  refine- 
ment and  retirement  rather  than  dis- 
play. Amongst  the  landholders  of 
Orienta  few  are  of  the  class  that 
have  leaped  into  sudden  fortune ; 
most  are  men  who  have  long  and 
patiently  toiled  in  commerce,  finance, 


steam,  there  are  on  these  shores 
alone  enough  craft  to  populate  a 
yachting  station  or  provide  a  flour- 
ishing club. 

Toward  the  outer  end  of  Orienta, 
where  it  narrows  to  a  point,  the  un- 
obstructed breeze  with  its  flavor  of 
salt  begins  to  come  more  refreshingly 
from  the  Sound.  The  road,  which 
heretofore  has  progressed  between 
estates  on  either  hand,  now  opens  on 
a  broad  sea  wall,  skirting  the  south- 
ern margin.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
more  favored  properties  rejoicing  in 
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or  the  professions,  or  else  have  in- 
herited the  conservatism  of  older 
wealth. 

Such  are  the  venerable  David 
Dudley  Field  of  juridical  eminence  ; 
Mr.  James  M.  Constable,  head  of  the 
firm  of  Arnold,  Constable  &  Com- 
pany; Mr.  John  R.  Hegeman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  ;  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
Oakes,  president  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  ;  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
Rushmore,  Mr.  Horace  L.  Hotchkiss, 
of  Nicaragua  Canal  note  ;  Colonel 
William  G.  Reed,  Mr.  Clement 
Gould,  and  several  others. 

The  point  here  made  could  not  be 
better  demonstrated  than  by  refer- 
ence to  the  view  of  Mr.  Hegeman's 
house,  with  a  portion  of  the  grounds, 
given  on  page  523.  It  extends  from 
the  road  that  bisects  Orienta  to  the 
shore  of  Mamaroneck  Harbor;  it  is 
broad,  low,  roomy;  the  picture  of 
comfort  without,  and  redolent  of 
luxury  and  refinement  within — in 
short,  a  gentleman's  country  man- 
sion.   And  it  is  typical  of  Orienta. 

Naturally  the  water  and  its  advan- 
tages are  a  feature  of  life  in  this  fav- 
ored spot,  and,  what  with  small  boats, 
"  cat  rigs  "  and  yachts  of  sail  and 


a  double  water  front,  notably  that  of 
Mr.  Constable,  for  whom  a  new  man- 
sion has  risen  to  replace  the  former 
one  burned  to  the  ground  eighteen 
months  ago.  Here  also  is  Mr.  Jabez 
Bostwick,  associate  in  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Flagler,  whose  property  we  reach  by 
a  long  causeway  over  tide  land,  which 
joins  to  Orienta  the  spur  called 
Flagler's  Point. 

The  latter  has  been  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Flagler  since  1883.  Originally 
an  island  every  twelve  hours,  and 
then  united  to  the  mainland  by  an 
unlovely  stretch  of  Westchester  mud 
flats,  expensive  engfineering  has 
joined  it  permanently  to  the  present 
shore  and  improved  all  adjacent  un- 
sightly features.  An  extention  of 
the  Orienta  sea  wall  continues  all 
around  the  point,  and  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  splendid  driveway  en- 
circling the  property,  generously 
thrown  open  to  visitors  throughout 
the  week  days. 

The  transition  that  one  meets  on 
setting  foot  on  this  causeway  is  even 
more  delightful  than  the  previous 
one.  There  is  an  expansive  burst  of 
air  that  savors  of  the  sea,  and  with 
it  the  prospect  of  the  magnificent 
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Sound  flashes  on  the  view.  It  seems 
like  some  rock  bordered  island  in 
far  mid  water  where  the  winds  play 
merrily  and  make  the  very  tree's 
melodious  with  new  life.  It  is  a  rare 
spot,  indeed,  for  physical  refresh- 
ment and  marine  beauty. 

There  is  an  arching  lodge  over  the 
roadway  that  extends  a  most  pictu- 
resque introduction  to  the  place. 
Then,  as  the  eastern  shore  is  tra- 
versed, come  wide  hay  fields  on  the 
right,  over  which  the  mower  chimes 
pleasantly  and  suggests  the  country 
farm;  but  a  moment  later  the  spread- 
ing lawn  is  reached,  dotted  with 
highly  colored  patches  of  landscape 
gardening,  which  are  the  most  glaring 
adornments  yet  seen. 

As  the  extremity  is  approached 
over  this  waterside  drive,  against 
which  the  waves  leap  up  and  fill  the 
air  with  pleasant  sound,  the  mansion 
comes  into  view,  rich  and  warm  with 
its  dark,  mahogany-like  hue,  its 
large  extent  disguised  by  its  many 
bays,  wings,  and  angles.  Trees  of 
wide  reach  stand  close  around  it, 
giving  it  a  retiring  shade  and  sug- 
gesting, with  the  winds  that  make 
them  restless,  a  delicious  coolness. 

The  private  approach  branches  off 


here  and  sweeps  into  an  imposing  two 
story porie  in  the  rear.  A  step  further 
and  we  see  at  the  front  a  corre- 
sponding extension  of  wide  dimen- 
sions, open  to  the  breezes  on  the 
lowest  floor  and  windowed  on  its 
three  sides  above — a  room  that  the 
sponsor  of  Orienta  might  well  have 
occupied. 

Passing  slowly  before  its  front 
and  on  the  very  tip  of  the  promon- 
tory, we  can  better  see  the  house's 
tower  gallery,  yet  think  it  super- 
fluous, as  we  turn  to  the  superb 
views  that  vie  on  every  hand — up 
and  down  the  Sound  and  across,  on 
the  one  hand  toward  picturesque 
Mamaroneck,  and,  on  the  other, 
sweeping  around  Larchmont  Har- 
bor with  its  pretty  clubhouse  and  its 
trim  villa  gables  showing  above  the 
trees. 

On  the  Larchmont  side  we  pass 
the  wharf,  where  lie  the  family  craft 
of  various  kinds;  then  the  out- 
houses, large  as  Larchmont  cottages, 
most  of  them,  and  including  the 
billiard  hall,  the  carriage  house  and 
stable,  and  the  gardener's  house, 
with  its  wide  kitchen  gardens  for 
succulent  produce. 

The  tired  horse  walks  all  too  fast. 
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for  it  is  a  place  where  one  would 
wish  to  linger,  there  is  so  much  of 
interest  and  extensive  beauty. 

One  object  of  peculiar  interest, 
missed  on  a  first  tour  around  this 
point,  may  attract  attention  on  a 
second  visit — the  conical  towers  of  a 
huge  gray  granite  mansion  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  Mamaroneck  Har- 
bor. It  is  the  spacious  chateau  of  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Osborne,  which  is 
interesting  for  several  reasons. 
Though  really  a  most  artistic  exam- 
ple of  architecture,  it  recalls  by  con- 
trast what  has  been  said  about  the 
mansions  of  Orienta.  "The  Osborne 
place  "  was  built  with  money  made 
in  Wall  Street,  and  its  owner  was  the 
Vanderbilt  broker.  It  is  the  most 
costly  place  for  its  extent  in  the 
neighborhood,  short  of  OphirFarm — 
a  million  dollars,  nearly,  having  been 
spent  on  making  the  ground,  build- 
ing the  house,  and  adorning  its  sur- 
roundings. 

Hardly  had  it  been  built,  when  the 
owner  died,  and  his  relict,  a  woman 
of  retiring  tastes,  had  little  use  for 


it.  If  at  her  death  it  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  son  and  heir, 
Mr.  Howell  Osborne,  there  is  some 
documentary  evidence  extant  that  it 
was  thought  to  be  in  some  danger  of 
serving  as  a  source  of  profit  to  at  least 
one  member  of  the  burlesque  pro- 
fession. Hence,  according  to  the 
legal  complications  imposed  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Charles  Osborne's  will,  it 
bids  fair  to  pass  eventually  to  the 
uses  of  a  home  for  aged  women. 

After  so  much  of  the  well  favored, 
the  refreshing,  and  the  picturesque, 
the  quaint  and  sleepy  little  town  of 
Mamaroneck  seems  dusty  and  dead 
in  comparison  as  we  drive  through  it 
to  the  station. 

One  of  its  features,  however, 
stands  out  in  bold  relief.  This  is 
St.  Thomas's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Constable, 
as  a  memorial  to  his  late  wife  and 
children.  Imposing  in  its  design 
and  situation,  high  on  a  grassy  and 
tree  grown  knoll,  it  fittingly  closes  a 
day  of  various  and  charming  sight- 
seeing. 
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A  S  the  greatest  American  land 
owners,  and  possessors  of  a 
fortune  that  is  colossal  even  among 
the  vast  accumulations  of  modern 
wealth,  the  Astor  family  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  legitimate  subject  of 
public  interest  by  those  who  least 
countenance  the  too  frequent  tend- 
ency of  the  press  to  intrude  into 
matters  of  purely  private  concern. 
The  story  of  the  growth  of  the  Astor 
estate  is  indeed  an  integral  part  of 
the  history  of  New  York.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the 
transformation  of  a  village  into  a 
metropolis. 

Its  beginning  is  generally  dated 
from  John  Jacob  Astor's  first  pur- 
chases of  land,  in  or  about  the  year 
1800.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Henry 
Astor,  an  elder  brother  of  John 
Jacob,  had  for  several  years  owned 
some  valuable  real  estate  on  Manhat- 
tan Island  ;  and  when  he  died,  rich 
and  childless,  all  his  possessions 
were  bequeathed  to  William  B.  Astor, 
John  Jacob's  son.  Henry's  fortune — 
an  insignificant  one  compared  to  the 
millions  amassed  by  his  brother — 
was  made  in  his  business  as  a 
butcher,  which  he  had  established 
about  eight  years  before  John  Jacob 
made  his  way  to  the  New  World. 
That  was  the  trade  of  the  two  emi- 
grants* father,  who  lived  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Waldorf,  in  Baden,  and  who 
is  said  to  have  been — in  marked  con- 
trast to  his  descendants — a  thriftless, 
improvident  fellow. 

The  four  sons  of  the  Waldorf 
butcher  left  a  home  of  poverty  to 
make  their  own  way  in  the  world. 
The  eldest,  George  Peter,  went  to 
London,  and  became  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  Astor  &  Broadwood,  manu- 
facturers of  musical  instruments. 
John  Melchior,  the  second,  entered 
the  service  of  a  German  nobleman. 


Henry  went  to  America.  JohnJacob,^^ 
resolving  to  follow  him,  began  the 
long  journey  by  walking  to  the  near- 
est town  on  the  Rhine.  There  he 
found  a  place  as  oarsman  on  one  of 
the  rafts  of  Black  Forest  timber  that 
are  floated  down  the  river;  and  with 
the  money  thus  earned  he  took  pas- 
sage from  Rotterdam  to  London, 
where  he  obtained  employment  in 
his  brother's  workshops. 

It  took  him  two  years  to  save 
fifteen  guineas  from  his  wages.  Five 
of  them  he  paid,  in  November,  1783, 
for  a  passage  to  Baltimore.  That 
winter  was  a  very  severe  one.  Chesa- 
peake Bay  was  blocked  with  ice,  and 
young  Astor's  ship,  trying  to  reach 
Baltimore,  was  caught  and  held  fast 
for  two  months.  During  this  weary 
time  of  imprisonment  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  fellow  passenger 
who  told  him  of  the  great  profits 
that  were  to  be  made  from  the  traffic 
in  furs.  Astor  was  quick  to  grasp 
the  opportunity.  On  landing,  he 
went  at  once  to  his  brother  in  New 
York,  and  with  his  recommendation 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  place  in 
the  store  of  Robert  Bowne,  a  furrier. 
His  w^ges  were  only  two  dollars  a 
week,  but  he  was  enabled  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  the  business  that 
he  needed  for  a  start  on  his  own  ac- 
count. 

It  was  about  two  years  later  that 
he  opened  his  first  office,  in  a  little 
store  on  Gold  Street,  where  besides 
handling  skins  he  acted  as  agent  for 
the  sale  of  Astor  &  Broad  wood's 
flutes  and  pianos.  His  expectations 
of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  fur 
dealing  were  not  disappointed.  It 
was  a  trade  in  which  his  fondness  for 
hard  work  and  his  shrewdness  in 
bargaining  found  full  scope.  With  a 
pack  on  his  back  he  would  travel 
through  the  sparsely  settled  interior 
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of  New  York,  bartering  trinkets  and 
gewgaws  for  the  Indian  trappers* 
peltries.  "  Many  a  time,"  an  old  in- 
habitant of  Schenectady  is  quoted  as 
saying,  "  have  I  seen  John  Jacob 
Astor  with  his  coat  off  like  a  com- 


JOHN  JACOB  ASTOK. 

mon  laboring  mechanic  unpacking  in 
a  vacant  yard  the  pack  of  furs  he 
had  bought  dog  cheap  of  the  Indi- 
ans, and  beating  them  out,  cleaning, 
and  repacking  them  to  be  transport- 
ed to  Germany  or  England,  where 
they  would  yield  him  a  thousand 
per  cent  on  the  original  cost."  He 
had  a  real  affection  for  furs.  James 
Parton  relates  that  in  his  later  life 
he  **  would  have  a  superior  fur  hung 
up  in  his  counting  room  as  other 
men  hang  pictures.  He  would  pass 
his  hand  fondly  over  it,  extolling  its 
charms  with  an  approach  to  enthus- 
iasm ;  not,  however,  forgetting  to 
mention  that  in  Canton  it  would 
bring  him  in  five  hundred  dollars." 

His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Sarah  Todd,  was  a  great  help  to 
John  Jacob  Astor  in  his  struggling 
days.  Not  only  did  she  bring  him  a 
dowry  of  three  hundred  dollars,  but 
she  had  a  wonderful  judgment  of 
furs.  Longafter  her  husband  was  rich 
enough  to  Jiire  a  regiment  of  clerks 


she  continued  to  pick  out  the  skins  for 
his  choicest  consignments.  It  is  said 
that  she  used  to  demand  a  high 
price — as  much  as  five  hundred  dol- 
lars an  hour — for  her  work,  and  Mr. 
Astor,  whose  pockets  were  proverb- 
ially difficult  of  access,  had  to  pay  it. 

His  rise  in  the  world  is  indicated 
by  ■  the  brief  chronicles  of  the  old 
New  York  directories.    That  of  1790 
gives  the  name  of  "Astor,  J.  J.,  Fur 
IVader,  40  Little  Dock  St."    "  Little 
Dock "   is    now  a   part  of  Water 
Street.    Then  he  appears  as  "  Fur- 
rier, 149  Broadway,"  and  then  as 
"Fur  Merchant"  at  the  same  ad- 
dress.     Finally    he    attained  the 
luxury,  rare  among  merchants  of 
those   days,    of  a  residence 
separate  from  his   place  of 
business.    This  residence  was 
at  223  Broadway,  where  the 
jj^^  ,      Astor  House  now  stands;  and 
Sj^  \^     there  was  his  home  for  twenty 
/         five  years.    In  1802,  when  he 
'  first  acquired  the  Broadway 

property,  he  had  amassed 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  and  his  wealth  was 
increasing  faster  than  ever. 
He  had  begun  to  send  his 
own  ships  to  London  and  to  the  yet 
richer  markets  of  China,  and  to 
invest  his  profits  in  land  that  was 
rapidly  appreciating. 

Greatest  of  all  his  undertakings 
was  his  attempt  to  found  a  chain  of 
trading  posts  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
Pacific,  where  the  port  of  Astoria 
was  to  command  the  whole  trade  of 
eastern  Asia.  The  hostilities  of  181 2 
proved  fatal  to  the  enterprise.  "But 
for  that  war,"  Mr.  Astor  declared, 
"  I  should  have  been  the  richest  man 
that  ever  lived."  Nevertheless,  if  he 
lost  at  one  point  he  gained  at  others. 
When  the  American  merchant  marine 
was  almost  annihilated  by  British 
cruisers,  his  ships  were  lucky  enough 
to  escape  capture,  and  their  cargoes 
brought  greatly  enhanced  prices. 
During  the  war,  too,  he  bought  a 
large  block  of  government  bonds  at 
80;  they  sold  for  120  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

This  last  was  probably  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  stock  speculation  in 
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John  Jacob  Astor's  career.  He  never 
cared  to  enter  the  arena  of  Wall 
Street.    In  land,  where  profits  were 
sure,  his  operations  were  on  an  un- 
precedented   scale,    and  managed 
with  wonderful  shrewdness.    A  wide 
region  in  Putnam  County  had  been 
sold  to  settlers  by  the  State.  Astor 
discovered  a  prior  title  to  the  tracl^ 
bought  it  far  below  its  value,  anil 
after  a   legal   contest   that  lasted 
eighteen  years,  forced  the  State  to 
pay  about  half  a  million  dollars  for 
his  claim.    Another  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful strokes  was  the  purchase,  in 
its    owner's   time  of  adversity,  of 
Aaron  Burr's  splendid  suburban 
estate   of  Richmond   Hill.  He 
paid  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre 
for  it,  and  sold  it  twelve  years 
later  at  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a 
lot. 

John  Jacob  Astor  learned  the  f 
value  of  money   in   the  bitter  f 
school  of  penury,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  his  fortune  were  laid  by 
the  hardest  toil  and  the  sternest 
self  denial.    His  grasp  upon  the 
resultant  dollars  was  correspond- 
ingly tenacious.  Generosity  was 
not   a  marked   trait  in    his  char- 
acter.    It  is  recorded  that  a  ship 
captain   who  saved  from  probable 
destruction  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
million  dollars*  worth  of  his  property 
in  China  never  received  a  cent  of  re- 
ward.   Another  anecdote  tells  how 
he  refused  to  pay  for  a  chronometer 
bought  by  one  of  his  own  captains, 
who  thereupon  left  his  service,  and 
by  beating  Mr.  Astor's  tea  ships  in 
the  next  voyage  from  China  caused 
his  old  employer  a  loss  of  sixty  or 
seventy  thousand  dollars  of  expected 
profits. 

In  1827  the  old  residence  at  223 
Broadway  was  demolished  for  the 
erection  of  the  Astor  House,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  finest  hotel  in 
America.  Its  owner  moved  to  a 
house  at  the  upper  limits  of  the 
city,  opposite  Niblo's  Garden.. 
There  are  many  living  New  Yorkers 
who  remember  the  brick  mansion 
and  its  great  silver  doorplate  bear- 
ing the  name  "MR.  ASTOR." 
Here  the  last  twenty  years  of  John 


Jacob  Astor's  life  were  spent,  and 
here  he  died — of  old  age — on  the 
29th  of  March,  1848,  in  his  eighty 
fifth  year.  To  the  last  he  retained 
his  plain  manner  of  living  and 
his  simplicity  of  tastes.  His  luxur- 
ies   were   a   pipe    and  a   mug  of 


WILLIAM  B.  ASTOR. 

beer,  a  ride  on  horseback,  and  the 
theater.  He  never  spoke  Eng- 
lish without  a  German  accent, 
nor  wrote  it  correctly.  Hard  as  he 
was  in  his  dealings  with  the  world 
he  was  a  man  of  strong  family  affec- 
tions. He  tenderly  cared  for  his 
unfortunate  son  and  namesake,  who 
was  an  imbecile  from  birth.  To  his 
other  son,  William  B.  Astor,  he  gave 
the  Astor  House  and  a  good  deal  of 
other  property  during  his  life,  and 
at  his  death  bequeathed  the  bulk  of 
his  estate. 

This  was  variously  estimated  at 
from  twenty  to  forty  millions,  the 
lower  figure  being  probably  nearer 
the  truth.  Two  millions  were  di- 
vided among  a  number  of  minor  be- 
quests. These  included  legacies  to 
the  testator's  three  daughters  and 
their  children  ;  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  establish  the  Astor 
Library  in  New  York,  and  fifty  thou- 
sand to  the  poor  of  his  native  village 
of  Waldorf.  To  his  secretary,  Fitz- 
Greene  Halleck,  he  left  an  annual 
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pension  of  two  hundred  dollars, 
which  William  Astor  voluntarily  in- 
creased to  the  worthier  figure  of  fif- 
teen hundred. 

The  second  holder  of  the  Astor  es- 
tate was  a  man  of  fifty  five,  having 


JOHN  JACOB,  RON  OF  WILLIAM  B.  ASTOR. 

been  born  in  the  old  house  at  149 
Broadway  on  the  19th  of  September, 
1792.  As  a  boy  he  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  business  in  his  father's 
office.  At  seventeen  he  was  sent  to 
the  university  of  Gottingen,  gradu- 
ated there,  and  then  spent  two  years 
in  European  travel  in  company  with 
a  college  friend,  a  year  his  senior, 
who  was  afterwards  famous  as  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen.  When  he  re- 
turned to  America  he  was  formally 
associated  in  the  firm  of  John  Jacob 
Astor  &  Son,  settled  down  to  busi- 
ness in  New  York,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  John  Armstrong,  who 
was  secretary  of  war  under  President 
Madison.  In  1827  the  old  firm  was 
merged  into  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, of  which  the  younger  Astor 
was  president.  A  few  years  later 
both  he  and  his  father  retired  from 
the  trade  in  which  the  beginning  of 
their  wealth  had  been  won,  and  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  care  of  their 
landed  estate. 

William    Astor    lived    for  many 


years  in  a  house  on  Lafayette  Place, 
next  to  the  Astor  Library.  Late  in 
life  he  moved  to  the  square,  plain, 
and  substantial  brick  mansion  that 
still  stands  on  the  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Thirty  Fourth  Street. 
His  habits  were  methodical  as  clock- 
Wprk.  Every  morning,  while  he 
lited  on  Lafayette  Place,  he  left  his 
|l«>use  at  nine  o'clock  and  walked 
down  to  the  office  of  the  estate,  on 
t*rince  Street,  near  Broadway,  where 
be  remained  until  three  in  the  after- 
tioon.  He  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  every  portion  of  his  great  prop- 
t:rty,  and  could  name,  it  is  said, 
every  lessee  of  his  thousands  of 
fented  houses.  The  value  of  his  in- 
heritance was  at  least  qua- 
drupled during  his  careful 
stewardship. 
^  William  B.  Astor,  like  his 
father,  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
dying  in  his  eighty  fourth  year 
in  November,  1875.  He  had 
three  daughters  and  three  sons 
— John  Jacob,  William,  and 
Henry.  His  millions  were 
divided  between  the  two 
former,  John  Jacob,  the  eldest 
son,  receiving  the  larger  interest. 
Henry  Astor  was  severed  from  the 
family  by  the  romance  of  his  career 
— his  marriage  to  the  daughter  of 
a  laborer  on  a  farm  that  his  father 
owned  at  the  village  of  Red  Hook, 
near  Rhinebeck.  He  has  lived,  in 
the  quiet  retirement  of  a  country- 
home  at  Copake,  in  Columbia 
County,  to  survive  both  of  his 
brothers. 

The  third  of  the  Astor  dynasty,  a 
namesake  of  its  founder,  followed 
the  traditions  of  the  family  in  con- 
serving and  augmenting  his  inherited 
wealth.  He  was,  too,  a  good  deal 
more  than  a  mere  "  moneybags." 
During  the  civil  war  he  served  with 
credit  as  a  volunteer  aide-de-camp  on 
General  McClellan's  staff.  The  en- 
dowment of  the  Astor  Library, 
doubled  by  his  father,  was  again 
doubled  by  him.  With  his  brother 
William  he  built  the  altar  and  rere- 
dos  of  Trinity  Church  as  a  memo- 
rial to  the  second  Astor. 
John  Jacob  Astor  married  a  Miss 
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Gibbs,  the  daughter  of  a  South 
Carolina  family.  His  only  son, 
William  Waldorf,  was  born  in  March, 
1848,  and  after  a  very  thorough 
education  under  private  tutors  in 
America  and  Europe,  graduated  at 
the  Columbia  Law  School  in  1875. 
He  is  the  only  Astor  who  has  sought 
entrance  into  public  life — a  field  in 
which  great  wealth  is  always  rather 
a  handicap  than  a  passport  to  suc- 
cess. Indeed,  although  it  is  said 
that  one  of  the  elder  John  Jacob 
Astor's  last  actions  was  a  contribu- 
tion to  Henry  Clay's  campaign  fund, 
the  family,  like  others  possessed  of 
manifold  millions,  has,  a  rule,  held 
stringently  aloof  from  politics. 

Elected  as  a  Republican  to  the 
State  Assembly  in  1877,  and  to  the 
Senate  in  1879,  William  Waldorf 
Astor  proved  a  diligent  and  capable 
legislator.  In  1880  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  Congress  in  a  New  York 
district,  but  was  defeated  by  Roswell 
P.  Flower,  now  Governor  of  the 
State.  Two  years  later  President 
Arthur  appointed  him  minister  to 
Italy.  He  spent  three  years  at  Rome, 
where  his  entertainments  were  more 
splendid  than  those  of  King  Hum- 
bert himself.  Since  his  resignation, 
seven  years  ago,  much  of  his  time 
has  been  spent  abroad,  and  literature 
has  been  his  chief  pursuit.  He  has 
published  two  romances — "  Valen- 
tino "  and  "  Sforza,"  and  is  said  to 
be  engaged  on  a  third.  He  is,  too, 
an  amateur  of  painting  and  of  model- 
ing, as  well  as  an  expert  in  various 
branches  of  athletic  sport. 


His  father,  John  Jacob  Astor,  died 
at  sixty  seven,  in  February,  1890; 
his  uncle,  William  Astor,  followed  in 
April  last.  The  latter's  only  son, 
the  present  representative  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  family,  and 
the  fourth  to  bear  the  name  of  John 
Jacob  Astor,  is  a  young  man  of 
twenty  six.  A  well  known  figure  in 
metropolitan  society,  he  has  at  the 
same  time  the  business-like  instincts 
of  his  ancestors,  and — unless  he  is  at 
Newport  or  abroad — he  is  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  Astor  estate  office, 
now  situated  in  West  Twenty  Sixth 
Street.  He  was  married  in  Febru- 
ary, 1891,  to  Miss  Ava  Willing  of 
Philadelphia,  and  has  an  infant  son. 

Rich  men's  sons  are  proverbially 
liable  to  become  spendthrifts  of 
their  fathers*  accumulations,  and  we 
have  often  heard  that  in  America  a 
family  rises  and  falls  "from  shirt 
sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves "  in  about 
three  generations.  The  Astor  for- 
tune has  been  handed  down  for  four 
generations  with  a  continuous  in- 
crease in  its  extent.  It  is  so  solidly 
invested  and  so  firmly  held  that  even 
a  succession  of  prodigal  inheritors 
would  find  some  difficulty  in  dissi- 
pating their  patrimony.  The  Astor 
families  have  not,  like  those  of  the 
Vanderbilts,  been  large,  and  it  has 
evidently  become  a  settled  policy  to 
concentrate  the  bulk  of  the  estate  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  heir.  The  vast 
property  may,  and  indeed  must,  one 
day  be  scattered,  but  there  is  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  the  ending  of 
this  tale  of  millions. 


A  LIFE'S  ROMANCE. 

She  was  but  seven.  I  was  nine, 
I  loved  her  madly  and  she  knew  it ; 

I  knelt  and  begged  her  to  be  mine, 
She  said  she  really  couldn't  do  it. 

At  thirty  eight  her  hair  Is  gray, 
Her  roses  brighter  bloom  than  ever ; 

Tomorrow  is  our  wedding  day  ; 
'Tis  late,  but  better  late  than  never. 

/.  Benton  Wtlde. 
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By  Matthew  White,  Jr, 


IN  a  top  story  room  of  Creever's 
Hotel,  at  Goldbrick,  Winthrop 
Rollston  lay  tossing  in  a  fever  that 
was  at  times  a  delirium.  His  aristo- 
cratic name  was  all  that  was  left  of 
the  once  perfectly  groomed  son  and 
heir  of  one  of  Boston's  first  families. 
The  cheeks,  which  had  wasted  away 
pitiably,  were  covered  with  a  stubbly 
growth  of  beard,  the  eyes  that  had 
been  wont  to  flash  fire  on  such  short 
provocation  were  now  listless,  almost 
glassy ;  the  hands,  formerly  so  per- 
fectly manicured,  almost  showed  the 
bare  bones  at  every  joint,  while  the 
nails  had  long  been  neglected. 

And  Rollston  himself,  he  was  sadly 
neglected,  too.  At  first,  when  he 
had  fallen  ill,  the  men  had  formed 
the  habit  of  going  to  his  room  regu- 
larly to  inquire  how  he  was,  to  ask  if 
they  could  sit  with  him,  or  do  him 
some  other  kindness.  But  his  illness 
had  continued  so  long  that  most  of 
those  who  knew  him  best  had  left, 
gone  off  to  Hope  Gulch,  where  a 
better  paying  streak  had  been  struck. 
Nobody  expected  anything  of  Rolls- 
ton  but  that  he  would  die.  That  he 
was  so  long  about  this  was  a  source 
of  only  partially  concealed  disgust  to 
Mr.  Sam  Creever,  the  proprietor  of 
the  hotel. 

"I  would  move  out  of  here  if  it 
wasn't  for  him,**  Creever  told  him- 
self. 

It  was  a  fact  that  but  for  Rolls- 
ton's  sake  there  did  not  seem  much 
use  in  the  landlord's  remaining  in 
the  town  which  he  had  struck  on  the 
rise  of  its  short  lived  boom.  His 
boarders  were  leaving  for  Hope 
Gulch  as  fast  as  they  could  get  their 
traps  together.  No  new  ones  arrived 
to  take  their  places.  The  outlook 
was  ominous. 

Even  the  Chinese  cook  had  caught 


the  fever  and  "  given  warning."  Mr. 
Creever  drew  in  a  long  breath  when 
he  received  the  announcement,  thrust 
his  hands  deep  into  his  trousers 
pockets  and  marched  up  to  the  top 
floor  to  take  a  look  at  his  patient. 

"There'll  only  be  two  of  us  to 
starve  instead  of  one,  if  I  stay,"  he 
told  himself.  "  Maybe  I  can  move 
him." 

Creever  was  something  of  a  doc- 
tor— he  had  been  pretty  much  of 
everything  in  his  time,  and  he  wasn't 
an  old  man  yet.  He  entered  the 
stiflingly  hot  room  and  one  look  at  the 
man  on  the  bed  convinced  him  that 
it  would  be  death  to  take  him  away. 

"And  it's  death  for  him  to  stay 
here,"  he  muttered,  mopping  the 
moisture  from  his  brow.  "  But  when 
will  it  come  ?  " 

He  stepped  over  to  the  bed,  and, 
taking  up  one  of  the  wasted  hands, 
counted  the  pulse. 

"  Only  a  little  while,"  he  whisper- 
ed. "I  guess  I'll  wait.  I'll  feel 
easier  then." 

The  ChinafThan  departed.  So  did 
the  rest  of  the  boarders.  So  did 
everybody  in  Goldbrick,  excepting 
Sam  Creever  and  the  sick  man.  The 
town  speedily  took  on  that  aspect  of 
decay  which  follows  so  swiftly  in  the 
wake  of  neglect.  Creever  hated  to 
go  about  the  deserted  streets.  He 
preferred  to  stay  by  Rollston.  He 
at  least  was  living,  if  he  was  only  do- 
ing so  in  a  whisper,  as  it  were. 

And  the  prevailing  sentiment  in 
Creever's  mind  was  astonishment  at 
himself  for  what  he  was  doing.  He 
had  never  supposed  himself  to  have 
a  tender  heart.  He  remembered 
distinctly  calling  down  anathemas 
on  his  luck  when  that  friendless, 
good  for  nothing  Rollston  fell  ill  on 
his  hands. 
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When  he  recalled  this,  something 
like  a  blush  appeared  on  his  weather 
beaten  visage. 

"  I've  turned  softy,"  he  muttered, 
and  goi«g  down  stairs  he  gathered 
a  few  things  together  and  started 
out  along  the  trail  that  led  to  Hope 
Gulch. 

But  he  had  not  gone  a  mile  before 
he  halted  and  then  flung  himself  im- 
patiently on  the  grass. 

**  It's  no  use,"  he  exclaimed.  "  I 
can  hear  him  calling  me  back  every 
step  I  take.  I  didn't  know  I  was 
such  a  tenderfoot." 

He  returned  to  the  hotel. 

"  I  hope  he's  dead,"  he  ground  out 
between  his  teeth  as  he  ascended  to 
the  top  floor. 

He  smiled  grimly.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  if  he  could  feel  an  increased 
respect  for  himself  after  having  given 
utterance  to  this  wish. 

But  RoUston  wasn't  dead.  He 
even  seemed  brighter  than  usual. 

**  Hello,  Creever,"  he  said,  as  Sam 
entered,  "that  you?  How  are  the 
bovs?" 

"All  O.  K.,"  Creever  answered 
promptly. 

He  shivered  as  he  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  the  sick  man  discover- 
ing that  he — Creever — had  stayed  be- 
hind for  his  sake. 

"  Oh,  they're  all  lively,"  he  went 
on.  "  So  lively  that  I  keep  'em  out 
of  here.  Too  much  excitement  for 
you,  you  know.  Roily.  How  do  you 
feel  ? " 

"  I've  been  out  of  my  head,  haven't 
I  ? "  was  the  answer. 

"Can't  tell  you  that,  Roily.  You 
see  you  haven't  talked  ftiuch  of  any, 
so  I  couldn't  tell  whether  you  was  in 
or  out  of  your  head.  But  you're 
pearter  today  than  I've  seen  you  in 
some  time." 

"Yes,  I  feel  better  for  a  fact, 
Creever.  Guess  I'll  be  able  to  be 
around  before  long.  Pretty  near 
time,  too.  Must  be  owing  you  quite 
a  snug  sum.  A  week  or  two,  isn't  it  ?" 

It  was  eight  weeks  since  Rollston 
had  taken  to  his  bed.  Creever  was 
thankful  there  was  no  one  to  contra- 
dict him  when  he  shamelessly  an- 
swered: 


"Yes,  something  like  ten  days, 
Roily.  But  I  expect  a  big  party  in 
tonight.  I  must  go  down  and  get 
ready  for  them." 

"  Ask  some  of  the  boys  to  come  up 
and  see  me  after  supper,  won't  you, 
Creever  '>  I  feel  just  like  being  liven- 
ed up  a  bit." 

"All  right,  Roily.  They're  the 
ones  to  get  life  out  of."  And  Creever 
hastened  ofif,  wondering  how  he 
could  explain  the  non-appearance  of 
"  the  boys." 

While  he  was  taking  his  solitary 
meal  an  idea  occurred  to  him.  He 
waited  until  it  grew  dark  and  then 
went  up  to  the  room  adjoining  RoU- 
ston's.  He  stood  still  in  the  center 
of  it  for  a  minute,  his  head  bent  in 
deep  thought.  Then  he  began  to 
sing. 

That  is,  he  meant  it  for  singing. 
But  his  voice  was  hoarse  and  then — 
well,  he  had  no  singing  voice  and 
never  had.  He  could  not  remember 
the  words  either.  He  started  in  on  a 
drinking  song  he  remembered  hav- 
ing heard  two  or  three  times  in  a 
saloon  in  Denver.  But  when  he  had 
repeated  the  first  three  lines  he  found 
he  could  not  recall  the  fourth. 
However,  he  did  not  allow  this  to  dis- 
concert him.  He  simply  ran  in 
another  line — anything  with  which 
his  memory  would  supply  him. 
Sometimes  it  was  "  On  Linden  when 
the  sun  was  low — "  an  echo  wafted 
clear  on  from  his  schooldays.  At 
others  it  would  be  "  I'm  called  Little 
Buttercup,"  or  "When  I  first  put 
this  uniform  on,"  and  other  excerpts 
from  catchy  operas  of  the  day. 

It  mattered  not  to  Creever  what 
their  source  or  the  sense  they  made. 
All  he  wanted  was  noise.  Now  and 
then  he  interrupted  himself  for  an 
instant  to  give  a  wild  shout.  Some- 
times he  danced  up  and  down  on  the 
shaky  floor  till  the  rafters  threatened 
to  leave  their  supports.  He  picked 
up  a  chair  and  flung  it  across  the 
room.  He  did  the  same  with  an 
empty  wine  bottle  he  had  brought 
with  him  and  smiled  when  he  heard 
the  crash  it  made  against  the  window 
frame.  Then  he  sank  down  exhaust- 
ed on  a  bench  near  the  door. 
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"There,"  he  muttered,  "Roily 
ought  to  know  the  boys  are  having 
too  lively  a  time  of  it  to  come  in  and 
pay  him  a  visit  tonight." 

The  next  morning  when  he  went 
up  with  the  patient's  breakfast  he 
began  right  away:  "I'm  sorry.  Roily, 
but  the  boys  met  some  old  chums 
from  'Frisco  here  last  night.  They 
had  to  celebrate,  you  know,  so  it 
would  have  been  a  little  too  noisy  to 
have  had  'em  here.  I  s'pose  you 
heard  'em?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  RoUston  weakly. 
"  I  heard  them,  and  they  were  hav- 
ing such  a  jolly  time,  I  thought  I 
must  have  one  look  at  them.  You 
know  I  was  feeling  pretty  fair  yes- 
terday, Creever,  so  I  dragged  myself 
out  of  bed  and  went  and  peeked  in 
the  door." 

"  You  peeked  in  the  door  '> "  Sam 
Creever  fairly  roared  out  the  words 
in  his  astonishment  and  constern- 
ation. 

"  Yes.  I  suppose  it  was  imprudent, 
but  I  couldn't  stand  it.  It  isn't  very 
far  and  I  crept  along  the  hall  like  a 
baby.  Tom  Potts  was  singing  his 
song  when  1  got  there.  I  couldn't 
help  joining  in  the  chorus.  But  no- 
body heard  me  and  I  was  just  peep- 
ing around  the  door  jamb,  so  they 
didn't  see  me  either.  But  why  didn't 
you  tell  me  Harry  Jarvis  was  back  ? 
if  he  hadn't  been  too  drunk  to  see 
last  night  I'd  tried  to  get  to  him.  But 
it  was  too — much  for — me.  I'm 
awfully  weak  this  morning." 

RoUston  ceased  and  lay  looking  up 
at  Creever,  whose  eyes  were  by  this 
time  fairly  starting  from  their 
sockets.  He  was  almost  beside  him  • 
self  with  terror. 

Was  he  the  one  that  was  out  of  his 
head?  Had  the  boys  really  come 
back  and  made  things  lively  last 
night  ?  He  clutched  at  the  bedpost 
for  support. 


Or  could  it  be  possible  that  Rolls- 
ton  had  seen  through  his  scheme  and 
wanted  to  make  him  believe  that  it 
had  been  thoroughly  successful? 
But  no,  the  fellow  was  speaking 
sincerely.  To  look  at  him  was 
enough  to  convince  one  of  that. 

He  was  trying  to  say  something 
more  now,  but  he  had  not  strength 
enough  to  speak  out.  Creever  step- 
ped forward  and  leaned  over  him. 

"Tell  them— tell  the  boys,"  the 
sick  man  said,  "  to  come  in  here  and 
have  their  carouse  tonight.  I  shan't 
mind  the  noise  and  they  needn't 
mind  me.  I'm  too  weak  to  drag  my- 
self to  the  next  room  again.  You'll 
promise  me  to  do  that,  won't  you, 
Creever  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  you  want  to  eat  some  of 
these  here  crackers  an'  go  to  sleep 
now.  You  lost  too  much  rest  last 
night.  I'll  tell  the  boys  what  you 
say." 

When  Creever  got  down  stairs 
again  he  stood  on  the  porch  and 
scratched  his  head  in  perplexity. 

"It  beats  me  out.  It's  kind  o' 
spookish,  too.  But  what  am  I  goin' 
to  do  about  tonight  ?" 

But  he  need  not  have  worried. 
When  he  went  up  at  noon  with  al- 
most the  last  scrap  of  provisions  in 
the  house,  he  found  that  his  patient 
would  not  know  whether  the  boys 
accepted  his  invitation  for  that  night 
or  not. 

Creever,  as  may  have  been  gather- 
ed from  the  foregoing,  was  not  an 
emotional  man,  but  as  he  stood  look- 
ing down  at  the  still,  white  face, "  I'm 
so  glad  I  stayed,"  he  whispered  to 
himself. 

He  dug  the  grave  as  soon  as  the 
sun  was  down  and  started  for  Hope 
Gulch  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
But  he  hasn't  decided  to  this  day 
whether  RoUston  or  himself  was 
out  of  his  head  that  night 
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VIII. — William  Adolphe  Bouguereau. 


By  C.  Stuart  Johnson. 


ART  has  in  France  a  standing 
that  it  possesses  in  no  other 
country.  The  French  government 
gives  it  encouragement  and  endow- 
ment as  being  in  itself  one  of  the 
noblest  of  civilized  industries,  and  in 
its  results  an  unequaled  means  of 
culture  and  refinement.  In  the  so- 
ciety of  Paris  great  painters  stand  on 
a  plane  of  eminence  with  great 
statesmen,  great  soldiers,  and  great 
authors.  Nowhere  else  are  tUc 
prizes  offered  to  artistic  success  SQ 
brilliant. 

Such  a  man  as  Bouguereau  is  % 
personage  of  no  small  importance  iit 
the  French  capital.    His  work 
brings  him  abundant  command 
of  the  material  good  things  of 
life.    His  fellow  citizens  take 
pride  in  his  renown.    He  is  en  ^ 
mdence  on  public  occasions,  and    / ;  ^ 
receives   a   popular  deference 
that  Americans  reserve  for  suc- 
cessful politicians  or  mercantile 
millionaires. 

During  the  latter  years  of 
Meissonier's  life,  the  artistic 
guild  of  Paris  accorded  to  that 
great  painter  of  small  canvases 
an  informal  recognition  as  its 
eldest  and  most  illustrious  member. 
Since  his  death,  in  January  of  las' 
year,  if  it  were  necessary  to  single 
out  a  successor  to  his  primacy,  the 
honor  would  probably  fall  to  Bou- 
guereau, who  may  perhaps  be  ranked 
as  the  most  famous  of  living 
painters. 

Though  forty  two  years  have 
passed  since  he  won  the  Prix  de 
Rome,  and  thirty  eight  since  his 
"  Martyr's  Triumph  "  placed  him  in 
the  van  of  his  profession,  Bouguer- 
eau's  brush  is  still  at  work.  He 


exhibited  a  characteristic  picture  in 
this  year's  Salon.  His  studio  always 
contains  several  canvases  growing 
toward  completion.  At  the  well 
known  Julien  school,  where  an  im- 
mense number  of  students,  including 


WILLIAM  adolphe:  bougukkeau. 

many  young  American  artists,  have 
had  the  benefit  of  his  criticism  and 
advice,  he  is  still  a  popular  and 
painstaking  instructor. 

The  story  of  Bouguereau's  life, 
like  that  of  Gerome,  Meissonier,  and 
most  of  the  great  French  painters, 
is  that  of  a  country  boy  who  came  to 
Paris  to  follow  up  an  inborn  artistic 
bent,  and  there  made  his  own  way  to 
the  front  by  sheer  dint  of  genius  and 
industry.  His  parents,  who  were 
people  in  very  moderate  circum- 
stances, lived  in  the  old  city  of  La 
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*'  THE  LITTLE  MARAUDERS." 

Rochelle,  where  he  was  born  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1825.  As  a  boy 
he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Pons,  in 
the  department  of  Charente  Inf^r- 
ieure,  where  drawing  was  his  favorite 
study  ;  but  his  schooling  was  cut 
short  by  the  necessity  that  called 
him  to  seek  a  livelihood.  A  place 
was  found  for  him  in  a  store  at  Bor- 
deaux, where  he  had  leisure  enough 
to  spend  two  hours  a  day  in  a  local 
atelier  presided  over  by  a  M.  Alaux. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  he  had  out- 
stripped M.  Alaux's  other  pupils, 
and  won  the  first  prize.  Then,  with 
the  consent  of  his  father — a  requisite 


preliminary  in  a  land  where 
parental  authority  is  widely 
paramount — he  decided  to  be- 
come a  professional  painter. 
He  had,  at  any  rate,  not  much 
to  lose,  for  his  salary  in  the 
Bordeaux  store  was  but  twenty 
five  francs  a  month. 

His  start  was  a  modest  one. 
Going  to  Saintonge,  where  his 
uncle  was  a  cur^^  he  announced 
that  he  was  prepared  to  paint 
portraits  at  fifteen  francs  apiece. 
His  neighbors — mostly  farmers 
— were  anxious  to  immorta- 
lize their  features  at  so  cheap  a 
rate,  and  the  young  artist  had 
plenty  of  custom.  Working 
rapidly  and  steadily,  it  was  not 
long  before  he  had  saved 
nearly  a  thousand  francs.  With 
this  capital  Bouguereau,  now 
twenty  one,  went  to  Paris,  and 
entered  the  studio  of  Picot, 
one  of  the  first  instructors  of 
that  time. 

As  a  student  his  industry 
was  enthusiastic,  and  his  pro- 
gress rapid.  His  funds  were 
replenished  by  painting  an  oc- 
casional portrait,  but  the  fields 
he  chose  for  his  more  ambi- 
tious work  were  those  of  my- 
thology and  religious  painting. 
His  first  Salon  picture  was  'The 
Angel  of  Death,"  shown  in 
1849.  following  year 

he  won  the  Prix  de  Rome, 
which  gave  him  four  years' 
residence  in  the  city  of  the 
Popes  as  a  pensioner  of  the 
French  government. 

"  The  Martyr's  Triumph  "  was 
painted  in  Rome,  and  brought  back 
with  him  to  Paris,  where,  after  its 
exhibition  at  the  Salon,  it  was  bought 
for  the  Luxembourg  gallery.  It  is 
a  huge  canvas,  measuring  eleven  by 
thirteen  feet,  and  showing,  in  a  com- 
position of  rare  dignity  and  grace, 
the  body  of  St.  Cecilia  borne  to  the 
Catacombs,  decked  with  the  crown 
and  palms  of  martyrdom. 

One  of  Bouguereau's  first  commis- 
sions after  his  return  from  Rome 
was  the  decoration  of  a  Parisian 
millionaire's   drawingroom — a  task 
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exactly  suited  to  his  genius.  This 
was  followed  by  many  similar  orders. 
Mural  paintings  from  his  brush  are 
to  be  found  in  not  a  few  private 
houses,  as  well  as  in  the  churches  of 
Ste.  Clothide  and  St.  Augustin,  and 
several  public  buildings  in  Paris  and 
elsewhere. 

His  career  has  throughout  been 
prolific  of  work,  and  of  the  prizes 
open  to  the  artistic  world  of  France 
he  has  received  a  lull  complement. 
He  has  won  multitudinous  medals, 
is  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and — the  distinction 
highly  prized  of  all 
—a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  France, 
to  w  h  i  c  h  he  was 
elected  in  1876.  Be- 
sides **The  Martyr's 
Triumph  "  three  of 
his  canvases  are  in 
the  Luxembourg,  the 
best  known  of  these 
being,  perhaps,  **  The 
Birth  of  Venus." 

Many  of  his  best 
paintings  are  owned 
America.  The  large 
allegorical  composi- 
tion, "  Alma  Parens  " 
("The  Gentle 
Mother"),  repro- 
duced on  this  page, 
which  was  exhibited 
at  the  Salon  of  1883, 
was  bought  for  twenty 
thousand  dollars  by 
a  New  York  collec- 
tor. Inanotherprivate 
gallery  is  "  The  Elder 
Sister,"which  appears 
on  page  541.  "Brother 
and  Sister,"  of  which 
an  engraving  was 
given  in  a  recent 
number  (December, 
1891)  of  this  maga- 
zine, is  one  of  the 
gems  of  the  Catharine 
Lorillard  Wolfe  col- 
lection in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of 
Art.  Less  fortunate 
in  its  present  environ- 
ment is  the  graceful 


but  somewhat  pronounced  nude  com- 
position, "  Nymphs  and  Satyr,"  which 
hangs  in  one  of  the  ornate  bar  rooms 
of  the  metropolis. 

Somewhat  different  from  Bouguer- 
eau's  prevailing  style  is  "  Homer  and 
his  Guide,"  which  was  purchased  by 
the  late  A.  T.  Stewart  at  the  Salon 
of  1874.  The  blind  poet,  led  by  a 
boy,  is  set  upon  by  the  dogs  of  the 
uncouth  Phrygian  shepherds.  In  the 
background  the  barking  curs  rush  to 
attack  the  stranger,  but  the  foremost 
of  them,  approaching  near  enough  to 
come  under  the  spell  of  his  inspired 


'  AI.MA  PARENS.' 
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presence,  fawns  and  crinj^^es  at  his 
feet. 

'*  Orestes  and  the  Furies/'  which 
belongs  to  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts,  is  another  paint- 
ing that  is  marked  by  a  degree  of 
strength  unusual  in  Bouguereau's 
compositions,  and  many  critics  rank 
it  as  the  finest  of  his  works  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  *'  Charity,"  also 
a  notable  painting,  belongs  to  Mr.  J. 
W.  Drexel  of  New  York.  "The 
Little   Marauders" — two  French 


'  CUPID  AND  A  BUITERFLV." 


children  who  bear  from  an  orchard 
the  spoils  of  a  raid  on  some  neigh- 
bor's fruit  trees — is  a  subject  the 
artist  has  treated  twice,  one  canvas 
being  owned  in  Rochester,  the  other 
in  Philadelphia.  His  Salon  picture 
of  this  year,  **  The  Wasps'  Nest  "—a 
fleeing  nymph  pursued  by  a  swarm 
of  tormenting  cupids — has  been 
bought  by  Mr.  Yerkes,  the  street 
railroad  magnate  of  Chicago. 

The  story  is  told  that  a  Western 
millionaire  once  offered  to  give 
Bouguereau  fifty  thous- 
and dollars  for  a  *'  master- 
piece." The  artist  in- 
quired what  might  be 
his  visitor's  idea  of  a 
masterpiece.  Definite 
specifications  were  not 
forthcoming,  and  the 
matter  never  went  be- 
yond a  promise  from  the 
painter  that  when  the 
moment  of  inspiration 
came  he  would  begin  the 
work. 

Bouguereau's  career 
began  in  the  days  of  the 
artistic  controversy  be- 
tween the  so  called 
Romantic  school  and  the 
upholders  of  classical 
ideas.  The  latter  took 
the  name  of  Ingristes 
from  their  leader,  Jean 
Auguste  Ingres,  the 
painter  of  the  "  Apothe- 
osis of  Homer"  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  Louvre. 
Their  opponents,  whose 
foremost  champion  was 
Delacroix,  held  theories 
comparable  to  those  of 
the  younger  school  of 
contemporary  French 
artists.  They  minimized 
the  importance  of  line 
and  form,  and  insisted 
that  color  was  the  essence 
of  a  picture  and  skill  in 
improvisation  the  true 
test  of  the  artist.  They 
made  it  a  rule  to  wear 
broad  brimmed  hats  and 
long  hair,  after  the  fash- 
ion   of   Rubens,  whom 
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they  regarded  as  their  great  ex- 
ample. The  Ingristes,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  sought  to  revive 
the  ancient  Greek  costumes,  had  not 
such  an  attempt  already  made  in 
David's  time  been  greeted  with  a 
ridicule  that  speedily  ended  it. 

The  teacher  who  gave  Bouguereau 
his  first  drawing  lessons  in  the  school 
at  Pons  was  a  zealous  Ingriste,  and 


succeeded  in  imbuing  his  pupil  with 
principles  that  have  never  been  for- 
gotten. Seldom,  indeed,  has  an 
artist  shown,  throughout  his  life 
work,  such  a  remarkable  uniformity 
of  style  and  purpose.  The  late  can- 
vases of  many  masters,  compared 
with  their  earliest  products,  demon- 
strate radical  changes  of  method. 
Bouguereau  has  the  same  grace  and 
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beauty  of  drawing,  the  same  delicate 
smoothness  of  color,  the  same  choice 
of  subjects,  and  the  same  limitations 
of  power  today  as  forty  years  ago. 
The  devotion  to  classicism  that  made 
him  an  Ingriste  in  his  youth  has 
made  him  a  steadfast  opponent  of 
the  so  called  realism  of  latter  days, 
which  would  subordinate  imagina- 
tion to  a  desire  for  truth  and  replace 
finish  of  style  with  impressionist 
boldness  of  coloring. 

His  themes  may  be  classified  as 
religious,  mythological,  and  those 
drawn  from  child  life.  Different  as 
are  the  emotions  to  which  these  ap- 


peal, their  appeal  is 
equally  strong.  There 
is  nothing  in  art  more 
seductively  bewitching 
than  Bouguereau's 
nymphs,  nothing  more 
serenely  beatific  than 
his  Madonnas,  nothing 
more  picturesquely 
touching  than  his  peas- 
ant children. 

A  good  example  of 
the  pathos  and  dignity 
with  which,  he  can 
infuse  a  religious  com- 
position is  his  "  Ma- 
donna of  Consolation  '* 
{La  Vierge  Cottsolatrice)^ 
in  the  Luxembourg.  It 
was  painted  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  wife, 
and  its  tone  is  one  of 
impressive  grief.  The 
white  body  of  a  dead 
child  lies  at  the  feet 
of  the  Vtrein,  <  m  wliu^e 
knees  th  y  "  u  n  g  moihcr 
throws  liL^ist'l!,  bowed 
down  \\  itii  sorrow. 
The  Virgin  looks  down 
on  her  \\\ni  with  sym- 
pathetic tenderness. 

With  the  u^M^cal 
public  fiQpe  rn^W^' 
guereau's  work  is  so 
popular  as  his  studies 
from  child  life.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  these, 
while  they  possess  an 
undeniable  charm,  are 
open  to  an  accusation 
of  artificiality.  Their  figures  are 
idealized  to  an  extent  less  permissi- 
ble in  genre  work  than  in  classical 
or  allegorical  compositions.  The 
young  peasants  of  actual  life  are 
not  such  paragons  of  facial  beauty, 
such  models  of  graceful  pose,  and 
such  pearly  pinks  of  spotless  clean- 
liness. 

Bouguereau's  home  is  near  the 
Luxembourg,  in  the  quiet  street  of 
Notre  Dame  des  Champs.  It  is  a 
spacious  house  set  in  a  shady  garden. 
Upon  the  garden  projects  a  great 
bay  of  glass  that  lights  the  master's 
studio  —  or  workshop,  as  it  should 
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perhaps  be  called,  so  bare  is  it  of 
all  adornments  except  the  materials 
of  the  painter's  work.  Casts  and 
busts  stand  on  the  floor,  a  few  un- 
framed  studies  hanjr  on  the  walls  ; 
here  and  here  on  large  easels  are 
canvases  in  various  stages  of  incom- 
pletion. 

'  The  artist  himself  is  somewhat 
short  in  stature  and  stout  of  build. 
Well  marked  features,  clear  gray 
eyes,  a  high  forehead,  a  grizzled  and 
scanty  beard,  and  whitened  hair, 
make  up  a  physiognomy  whose  en- 


semble is  sympathetic  and  intellec- 
tual. As  his  studio  is  unlike  the 
typically  luxurious  abode  of  the 
successful  painter,  so  also  in  his 
appearance  there  is  nothing  of  the 
unconventionality  sometimes  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  artistic  genius.  It  has  been 
said  that  with  his  neatness  of  attire, 
his  courtly  manner,  and  his  hearty, 
whole  souled  greeting,  strangers 
would  generally  take  him  for  a  suc- 
cessful business  man,  the  head  of 
some  large  wholesale  house. 
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T  N  the  city  of  Turin,  girt  by  a  coro- 
net  of  distant  Alps,  there  lives, 
in  the  quietest  retirement  and  almost 
in  poverty,  an  aged  man  of  more  than 
four  score  years  and  ten,  who  was 
once  the  dictator  of  a  nation  and  a 
power  in  the  troubled  politics  of 
Europe.  The  world  that  knows  him 
as  a  historical  name  has  almost  for- 
gotten that  he  is  still  alive,  when 


more  than  forty  years  have  passed 
since  the  stirring  crisis  of  his  career. 

One  of  the  greatest  popular  de- 
monstrations that  New  York  ever 
witnessed  was  the  greeting  extended, 
in  December,  185 1,  to  this  man,  who 
had  two  years  before  been  the  head 
and  front  of  Hungary's  desperate  but 
unsuccessful  struggle  for  independ- 
ence.   The  figure  of   the  defeated 


LOUIS  KOSSUTH. 
From  a  portrait  painted  by  Parlafchy  Vilma, 
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and  exiled  chieftain,  thrown  upon  a 
background  of  lost  hopes  and  shat- 
tered aspirations,  was  one  that  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  American  sym- 
pathy. 

Leader  of  a  lost  cause  as  he  was, 
Louis  Kossuth  must  be  ranked 
among  the  history  makers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  To  quote  from  one  of 
his  own  letters,  "  the  gigantic  revela- 
tion of  the  vitality  of  the  Hungarian 
nation,"  afforded  by  the  memorable 
events  of  1849,  given  his  people 
a  place  "among  those  vital  factors 
that  have  an  aim  of  their  own,  that 
may — nay,  must — be  considered  in 
the' historical  evolution  of  Europe." 
Hungary  is  still  bound  by  allegiance 
to  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  but  it  has, 
in  the  existing  status  of  the  Dual 
Empire,  achieved  an  equal  standing 
with  its  former  oppressors. 

Kossuth  was  a  bom  leader  of  men. 
Small  in  stature,  but  possessed  of  a 
magnificent  voice,  which  he  still  re- 
tains, and  a  fount  of  impassioned 
oratory,  he  became  a  popular  idol 
with  the  masses  of  his  countrymen  a 
few  years  after  his  first  appearance 
in  the  political  field.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  country  lawyer  of  noble 
blood  but  little  wealth,  and  was  born 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1802,  in  the 
Hungarian  village  of  Monok.  He 
had  been  a  lawyer  and  a  journalist, 
and  had  spent  a  year  in  prison  as 
the  result  of  a  breach  of  the  stringent 
laws  that  fettered  the  press,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  Hungarian 
Diet  as  the  representative  of  the 
capital  city  of  Pesth.  A  fearless 
champion  of  popular  rights,  he  was 
speedily  recognized  as  the  leader  of 
the  liberal  party  in  the  provincial 
legislature. 

The  wave  of  revolution  that  swept 
over  Europe  in  1848,  and  shook  one 
throne  after  another,  bore  Kossuth 
to  power.  The  Austrian  empire 
was  well  nigh  torn  asunder.  Ferdi- 
nand, the  reigning  Hapsburg,  terri- 
fied by  the  disaffection  of  his  prov- 
inces and  even  of  his  own  capital, 
was  eager  to  conciliate  the  insur- 
gents by  promises  of  concession  to 
popular  demands.  At  that  crisis, 
Kossuth,  as  he  afterwards  declared, 


held  in  his  hand  the  destiny  of  the 
house  of  Austria."  Had  he,  as  the 
leader  of  a  Hungarian  deputation 
that  had  been  sent  to  Vienna,  de- 
clined the  emperor's  'propositions, 
and  called  his  countrymen  to  arms, 
Ferdinand,  already  sorely  pressed, 
must  have  been  crushed.  But  he  ac- 
cepted a  pledge  of  constitutional  re- 
form in  the  government  of  Hungary. 
A  separate  cabinet  was  appointed  for 
the  Magyars,  with  an  Austrian  arch- 
duke as  viceroy.  Kossuth  himself 
became  minister  of  finance,  and  at 
his  instance  the  franchise  was  ex- 
tended and  complete  equality  of  civil 
rights  established. 

But  this  political  settlement  did 
not  last  long.  Croatia,  which  had 
been  included  in  the  Hungarian 
jurisdiction,  rose  in  a  rebellion,  fos- 
tered, it  was  suspected,  by  Austrian 
influences.  The  suspicion  was  soon 
verified  by  the  open  extension  of  im- 
perial aid  to  the  insurgents.  Hun- 
gary rose  in  self  defense.  An  army 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men  was 
enrolled,  and  Kossuth,  under  the 
title  of  President  of  the  Committee 
of  National  Defense,  was  invested 
with  dictatorial  power. 

This  happened  in  the  summer  of 
1848.  In  October  the  Hungarian 
forces  advanced  upon  Vienna,  where 
the  populace  simultaneously  rose  in 
revolt.  The  situation  of  the  im- 
perialists for  a  time  seemed  desper- 
ate. Ferdinand,  a  weak  and  un- 
popular sovereign,  was  forced  to 
consent  to  an  abdication  in  favor  of 
his  nephew,  Francis  Joseph.  Then, 
when  the  outbreak  in  Vienna  had 
been  suppressed,  and  the  Hungarians 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Schwechat, 
the  Austrians  under  WindischgrsCtz 
invaded  the  Magyar  territory  with 
fire  and  sword.  Pesth,  the  capital, 
fell  before  them.  Kossuth,  still  un- 
daunted, withdrew  his  government 
to  Debreczin,  a  hundred  miles  east- 
ward, and  thence  issued  a  proclama- 
tion establishing  the  Hungarian  re- 
public and  declaring  its  indepen- 
dence. 

Heroic  efforts  were  made  by  the 
Magyar  people  and  their  leaders, 
and  by  the  brilliant  generalship  of 
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Klapka  and  G6rgei  Pesth  was  re- 
taken and  the  Austrians  defeated  in 
several  battles.  But  Hungarian 
bravery  and  self  sacrifice  were  ren- 
dered vain  by  the  intervention  of 
Russia.  The  RomanoH  power  came 
to  the  support  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and 
the  Magyar  patriots  found  them- 
selves confronted  by  overwhelming 
forces.  When  further  resistance  was 
useless,  Kossuth  resigned  his  dicta- 
torship and  fled  into  Turkey.  There, 
though  the  Sultan  refused  to  sur- 
render him  to  the  demands  of  the 
Vienna  authorities,  he  was  held  a 
prisoner. 

The  sympathies  of  the  British  and 
American  governments  were  actively 
enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  fugitive, 
and  in  September,  185 1,  after  two 
years  in  Turkey,he  was  taken  on  board 
the  United  States  ship  Mississippi  at 
Smyrna.  After  being  refused  per- 
mission to  pass  through  France,  he 
sailed  on  a  British  vessel  from 
Gibraltar  to  Southampton,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
After  spending  two  months  in  Eng- 
land, he  sailed  from  Liverpool  for 
New  York,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
4th  of  December. 

Kossuth's  welcome  to  the  Ameri- 
can metropolis  was  of  the  heartiest. 
Mayor  Ambrose  Kingsland  received 
him  in  state  at  the  City  Hall,  whither 
he  was  escorted  by  a  civic  and  mili- 
tary procession  with  all  the  6clat 
that  cannon,  banners,  and  attendant 
crowds  could  give  to  the  occasion. 
He  spent  several  months  in  the 
United  States,  traveling  from  city  to 
city  and  making  speeches  in  the 
English  language  for  the  cause  of 
Hungarian  nationality. 

On  his  return  to  Europe  he  settled 
in  London  with  his  wife.  He  was 
still  an  outlaw  on  the  continent. 
Even  the  Belgian  government  re- 
fused him  permission  to  visit  his 
mother,  who  lay  dying  in  Brussels, 
unless  a  gendarme  should  stand  be- 
side him  at  every  step. 

Seven  years  later,  when  the  Italian 
provinces  of  Austria  renewed  the 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  Haps- 
burg  domination,  and  it  became 
evident  that  Louis  Napoleon  in- 


tended to  interpose  in  their  interest^ 
Kossuth  was  urged  by  the  French 
emperor  to  lift  again  the  standard  of 
Hungarian  independence.  This  he 
hesitated  to  do,  but  in  1859  he  went 
to  the  theater  of  war  in  Italy  and 
raised  a  Hungarian  legion,  which 
was  to  be  held  in  readiness  for  the 
expected  opportunity  for  action. 
Napoleon  personally  assured  him,  in 
an  interview  held  at  Valleggio,  '*  that 
he  was  decided,  firmly  decided,  to 
make  Hungary  independent."  Just 
five  days  later  came  the  news  that 
the  fickle  Frenchman,  who  had  se- 
cured his  own  object — the  acquisi- 
tion of  Savoy  and  Nice — had  agreed 
to  a  peace  with  Austria.  Napoleon 
sent  Kossuth  a  brief  note,  wherein 
he  politely  expressed  regret  that 
"  the  liberation  of  your  country  must 
be  left  alone,"  and  begged  him  **  to 
dispose  of  me  with  regard  to  your 
own  person  and  your  children." 
"Tell  your  master,"  was  the  Mag- 
yar's reply  to  the  emperor's  message, 
"  that  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  the 
French  is  not  rich  enough  to  offer 
alms  to  Louis  Kossuth." 

Once  more  a  victim  to  the  perfidy 
of  princes,  Kossuth  disbanded  his 
followers  and  went  to  London.  He 
returned  to  Italy  a  couple  of  years 
later  and  settled  in  Turin.  There  he 
has  spent  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life,  refusing  to  return  to  his  country, 
although  no  impediment  but  his  own 
will  now  stands  in  the  way.  In  1868^ 
when  after  the  humiliation  of  Austria 
at  Sadowa  her  present  measure  of 
autonomy  was  granted  to  HungarVy 
he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
national  Diet ;  but  he  declined  to 
serve.  Last  year,  when  a  law  was 
passed  providing  that  every  Hunga- 
rian who  resides  more  than  ten 
years  abroad,  without  making  a  de- 
claration at  stated  times  to  a  consul, 
shall  lose  his  citizenship,  Kossuth 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  countrymen  to 
explain  his  motives  for  continued 
expatriation.  He  signed  himself 
"  Ex-Hungarian,"  and  declared  that 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  recog- 
ze  the  officials  of  the  Dual  Empire, 
is  hate  of  the  Vienna  dynasty  is  as 
strong  as  it  was  years  ago  when  he 
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said,  "When  was  it  that  Austria  was 
not  treacherous  ?  We  look  in  vain 
for  as  much  honor  as  is  found  even 
among  robb.ers,  in  the  Hapsburg 
family." 

It  is  not  lack  of  love  for  his  native 
land  that  keeps  him  beyond  her 
frontiers,  for  patriotism  is  with  him 
a  veritable  passion.  It  is  said  that 
when  he  fled  before  his  conquerors 
he  took  with  him  a  box  filled  with 
Hungarian  soil,  which  has  been  the 
constant  companion  of  his  forty 
years  of  exile.    He  still  takes  the 


deepest  interest  in  everything  Hun- 
garian. Nor  have  his  countrymen 
forgotten  him.  Last  April  many 
celebrations  were  held  in  honor  of 
their  old  dictator's  ninetieth  birth- 
day. 

Some  years  ago  Kossuth  published 
an  account  of  his  part  in  the  tran- 
sactions of  1858  and  1859.  He  is 
now,  in  spite  of  his  failing-eyesight, 
at  work  upon  the  memories  of  the 
still  more  eventful  days  when  he  was 
dictator  of  the  short  lived  Hungarian 
republic. 


HER  PROPOSAL. 

I  TURNED  the  music  while  she  sang 

Her  ballads  sentimental  ; 
How  sweet  the  notes  around  me  rang  t 

Her  voice —  ah,  me  I — how  gentle. 

She  looked  up  at  me  now  and  then 
And  smiled  so  very  sweetly, 

That — well,  I  was  like  other  men — 
I  lost  my  heart  completely. 

"  I  love  but  thee,"  she  sang,  and  gazed 

At  me  in  rapt  devotion ; 
While  I,  I  turned  the  leaves,  too  dazed 

To  feel  my  heart's  commotion. 

"  Come  fly  with  me,"  "Love  is  enough, 
Suc|i  were  the  ballads'  titles; 

Like  gem  proposals  in  the  rough 
To  me  were  these  recitals. 


I  held  my  peace  until  one  night — 
One  moonlit  night  of  summer — 

She  sang  "  Be  mine,  my  heart's  delight,'* 
And  catching  these  words  from  her, 

I  bent  and  kissed  her  cheek,  and  said 
Something— I  don't  remember ; 

That  settled  it,  and  we  shall  wed, 
So  she  says — in  September  ! 

Douglas  Hemingway, 
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By  Frank  Lewis  Ford, 


TTHE  traveler  who  journeys  from 
Cologne  to  Bin^en  on  the 
white  river  steamers  might  perhaps 
resent  the  imputation  that  he  had 
not  "  seen  the  Rhine."  Nevertheless 
it  is  true  that  this  frequented  path- 
way of  the  tourist  covers  barely  half 
of  a  quarter  of  the  whole  course  of 
western  Europe's  greatest  river  ;  and 
picturesque  as  its  surroundings  are, 
there  are  other  stretches  of  Rhine- 
land  equal  in  interest  and  far  su- 
perior in  grandeur  to  the  narrow 
valley  that  pierces  the  vine  clad  and 
castle  crowned  hills  of  Rhenish 
Prussia. 

The  patriotic  German  regards  the 
Rhine  as  the  private  property  of  his 
country.  His  favorite  war  lyric  de- 
fies the  "  craven  foreigner  "  to  touch 
its  holy  shores,  and  describes  it  as  a 
"  free  and  German "  river.  Those 
stirring  lines  of  Schneckenburger's 
"  Wacht  am  Rhein "  have  indeed 
become  historic  for  the  part  they 
played  in  kindling  the  warlike  en- 
thusiasm of  united  Germany  twenty 
two  years  ago.  Nevertheless  the 
slow  current  that  winds  past  the  tall 
steeples  of  Cologne  on  its  way  to  the 
dykes  of  Holland, 

forgetting  the  bright  speed  it  bad 
In  its  high  mountain  cradle, 

is  not  all  a  German  stream.  It  has 
in  its  channel  not  only  the  waters 
that  flow  from  the  Black  Forest,  the 
plains  of  Bavaria,  and  the  wooded 
Hessian  hills.  A  great  share  of  its 
volume  is  the  icy  blue  outflow  of  the 
Swiss  lakes  and  glaciers.  Mingled 
with  it,  too,  is  the  tribute  of  the 
sunny  fields  of  France,  brought  by 
the  rushing  Moselle,  and  the  watery 
contribution  of  a  corner  of  the 
Austrian  domain,  where  the  111 
dashes  down  to  the  Rhine  from  the 
Arlberg  mountains. 


From  its  cradle  in  the  everlasting 
Alpine  snows  the  Rhine  flows  for 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  through 
Switzerland,  or  along  its  frontiers, 
until,  at  the  ancient  city  of  Basel,  it 
makes  a  great  northward  sweep  and 
enters  the  territory  of  the  young 
Emperor  Wilhelm.  In  this  upper 
portion  of  its  course  it  is  a  Swiss  and 
not  a  German  stream.  Of  the  moun- 
tain republic's  thousand  valleys  by 
far  the  greater  number  pour  their 
waters  into  it,  the  notable  exceptions 
being  the  sources  of  the  Rhone,  the 
Ticino,  and  the  Inn,  which  find  their 
way  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  the 
Adriatic,  and  to  the  Black  Sea.  Every 
important  Swiss  lake  save  that  of 
Geneva  lies  in  its  basin,  or  in  that  of 
its  affluent,  the  Aar,  which  brings 
down  the  tribute  of  Neuchatel, 
Thun,  Brienz,  Lucerne,  Zug,  and 
Zurich.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
patient  handmaid  of  commerce  that 
bears  the  unceasing  traffic  of  its 
lower  course.  It  is  a  swift  and 
mighty  torrent  foaming  down  the 
sides  of  its  parent  mountains,  dash- 
ing down  narrow  valleys,  where  it 
carries  devastation  in  time  of  flood; 
pouring  into  the  great  lake  reservoir 
of  Constance;  and  issuing  forth  to 
thunder  over  the  fall  of  Schaflrtiausen 
and  the  rapids  of  Laufenburg  and 
Rheinfelden.  Between  its  source 
and  Basel  it  falls,  in  less  than  two 
hundred  miles,  nearly  seven  thousand 
feet.  In  the  remainder  of  its  ocean- 
ward  journey,  a  distance  of  more 
than  six  hundred  miles,  it  descends 
but  eight  hundred  feet  Strassburg, 
seventy  miles  below  Basel,  is  the 
highest  point  that  the  steamers  of 
the  middle  river  can  reach. 

The  great  central  mountain  mass 
of  the  Alps,  the  St.  Gothard  group, 
divides  the  water  sheds  of  the  Rhone, 
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Rhine,  and  Po.  The  first  named 
river  springs  from  the  great  Rhone 
glacier  on  its  western  slopes.  From 
its  southern  side  the  Ticino  flows 
toward  Lake  Maggiore 
and  the  Lombard  plain. 
Across  its  shoulder  runs 
the  road  that  was  one  of 
the  chief  highways  be- 
tween Switzerland  and 
Italy  until  it  was  super- 
seded by  the  wonderful 
railroad  that  dives 
through  the  rocky  heart 
of  the  mountains  with  a 
tunnel  more  than  nine 
miles  long.  Amid  its 
western  bulwarks  there 
lies  a  little  lake,  the 
Toma  See,  that  has  the 
honor  of  giving  birth  to 
the  Rhine. 

There  are  other  claim- 
ants of  the  honor,  it 
should  be  noted.  In- 
deed, the  first  fountain 
of  the  Rhine  is  in  this 
respect  almost  like  the 
birthplace  of  Homer, 
whicii  was  a  bone  of 
contention  between 
seven  Greek  cities 
There  is  more  than  one 
Rhine  in  these  gray 
mountains  of  eastern 
Switzerland.  TheHinter 
Rhein  rises  twenty  miles 
further  eastward,  near 
the  Splugen  Pass;  and 
between  this  and  the 
branch  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  true  Rhine 
are  the  Velser  Rhein  and  the  Mittel 
Rhein.  All  four  branches  join  be- 
fore they  have  swelled  to  mature 
proportions. 

A  magnificent  country,  to  the  lover 
of  scenic  grandeur,  is  this  of  the 
Rhine's  sources.  Huge  limestone 
rocks  frown  above  green  valleys, 
closely  cultivated,  and  dotted  with 
villages,  whose  dwellers  often  have 
to  build  great  embankments  to  de- 
fend their  fields  of  oats  and  rye  from 
the  fury  of  the  torrents.  On  the 
mountain  sides  are  dark  pine  woods 
and  grassy  slopes  where  sheep  and 


cattle  graze,  with  here  and  there  a 
hamlet  of  black  roofed  wooden  huts. 
Far  above  tower  the  majestic  snow 
peaks  of  the  high  Alps.    Here  and 


THE  VALLEY  OF  PFAFFERS. 


there,  perched  on  the  vantage  points 
of  the  valleys,  are  the  ruined  castles 
of  the  mediaeval  magnates  who  once 
lorded  it  over  the  peasantry  of  their 
little  kingdoms. 

It  is  historic  country,  too.  It  was 
the  home  of  the  Rhaetian  tribes  that 
gave  the  Roman  legionaries  many  a 
hard  fight,  and  were  not  finally  sub- 
dued until  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
When  the  Roman  power  fell,  succes- 
sive waves  of  Ostrogoths  and  Franks 
swept  over  it,  leaving  it  to  fall,  dur- 
ing the  early  middle  ages,  under  the 
sway  of  various  local  princelings — 
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the  Abbots  of  Disentis  and  of 
Pfaffers,  the  Counts  of  Rhazuns,  and 
others. 

The  tyranny  of  these  petty  sover- 
eigns was  intolerable  to  the  moun- 
tain peasantry,  who  rose  against  it  as 
their  neighbors  of  Schwytz  and  Uri 
rose  against  the  domination  of 
Austria.  There  is  still  standing  near 
the  village  of  Truns  the  little  chapel 


of  the  Gray  Leaguers — or,  as  it  is  call- 
ed in  the  variant  tongues  of  its  own 
people,  Graubunden  in  German, 
Grischun  in  Romanic,  and  Grisons 
in  French. 

The  Romanic  language  is  a  strange 
survival  of  the  ancient  civilization  of 
these  isolated  valleys,  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
entirely  peculiar  to  \hem.    Nor  is  it 


of  St.  Anna,  where,  in  March,  1424, 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  for 
popular  liberty  founded  the  Gray 
League,  and  where  the  oaths  then 
taken  were  solemnly  renewed  every 
ten  years  for  three  centuries  and  a 
half. 

•During  that  time  the  league  was 
the  controlling  power  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Enghadine, 
allied  with  but  independent  of  the 
Swiss  confederation,  and  holding 
aloof  from  its  numerous  internal  and 
external  quarrels.  In  1799,  however, 
the  country  witnessed  much  of  the 
struggle  between  the  French  and 
their  Austrian  and  Russian  enemies, 
and  four  years  later  it  was  incorpor- 
ated as  the  fifteenth  canton  of  Swit- 
zerlancP,  still  retaining  its  old  name 


uniform  throughout  the  canton,  the 
dialect  of  the  Enghadine  or  Inn 
valley  being  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Rhine.  German — the  prevailing  lan- 
guage of  Switzerland,  except  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  republic 
--is  gradually  displacing  it,  and  is 
universally  spoken  by  the  younger 
generation.  Romanic,  however,  is 
still  the  mother  tongue  of  some  fifty 
thousand  people.  It  has  its  ncw.s- 
papers,  too— as  for  instance  the  Gasetta 
Romonscha^  published  at  Disentis. 

The  main  branch  of  the  Rhine,  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Vorder  Rhein, 
dashes  from  the  tiny  lake  of  Toma, 
7,687  feet  above  the  sea  level,  into  a 
noble  valley  that  runs  in  almost  a 
straight  line  to  Coire,  the  capital  of 
the  canton,  forty  miles  to  the  north- 
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east.  Up  this  valley,  in  1799,  the  brill- 
iant Russian  general  Suwarrow  led 
his  troops,  and  over  the  Oberalp  Pass 
at  its  head,  to  strike  at  the  French 
forces  that  had  occupied  all  western 
Switzerland.  Nowadays  the  only 
invaders  are  scouting  parties  of 
tourists,  detachments  of  the  armies 
that  throng  Europe's  Alpine  play- 
ground wherever  the  railroads  will 
carry  them.  In  the  Rhine  valley  the 
iron  horse  has  penetrated  only  as  far 
as  Coire.  Above  that  little  city  the 
only  available  means  of  transporta- 
tion is  the  leisurely  diligence^  unless 
the  traveler  trusts  to  his  own  legs,  or 
to  his  bicycle — and  for  this  last, 
though  the  road  is  smooth,  the 
ascents  and  descents  are  both  long 
and  steep.  The  pedestrian  or  cycler 
need  not  fear  to  miss  his  route,  for 
throughout  most  of  the  valley's 
length  there  is  but  one  highway. 
Sometimes  it  runs  through  the  level 
bottom  land  beside  the  river;  some- 
times it  rises  high  on  the  mountain 
sides,  winding  through  galleries  and 


tunnels  hewn  through  solid  rock, 
and  crossing  noisy  torrents  on 
quaint  bridges  sheltered  by  peaked 
wooden  roofs.  From  Coire  it  runs 
through  Reichenau,  Ilanz,  Disentis — 
gradually  mounting  upward.  The 
last  and  loftiest  village  before  it 
climbs  the  Oberalp  is  Chiamut,  more 
than  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  said  to  be  the  loftiest  spot  in 
Europe  where  grain  crops  are  regu- 
larly cultivated. 

Still  more  remarkable  as  an  en- 
gineering work  is  the  highway  along 
the  valley  of  the  Hinter  Rhein — one 
of  the  wildest  spots  in  the  Alps.  The 
present  road  was  built  seventy  years 
ago  by  the  Austrian  government  as  a 
means  of  communication  with  its 
Italian  provinces.  Before  that  time 
he  was  a  venturesome  traveler  who 
penetrated  these  rocky  solitudes. 
The  pathway  that  led  over  the  Splii- 
gen  Pass,  at  the  head  of  the  valley, 
was  exposed  to  frequent  avalanches. 
Whole  regiments  of  Frenchmen  were 
swept  away  there  in  the  winter  of 
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1800,  when  Marshal  Macdonald  led 
an  army  into  Italy  by  this  perilous 
route.  Further  down  was  the 
famous  Via  Mala,  or  Evil  Road,  a 
more  terrible  spot  than  even  the 
Devil's  Bridge  of  the  St.  Gothard — a 
path  but  four  feet  wide,  between  per- 
pendicular cliffs,  sixteen  hundred 
feet  high,  that  almost  shut  out  the 
light  of  day,  and  beside  a  foaming 
torrent  which  in  flood  time  swept  far 
over  the  footway. 

The  terrors  of  the  Via  Mala,  like 
those  of  the  Devil's  Bridge,  have 
been  exorcised  by  modern  engineer- 
ing. The  gorge  still  frowns  as 
gloomily  as  ever,  but  a  road  has  been 
cut  through  the  face  of  the  rock, 
winding  high  above  the  river,  and 
thrice  crossing  it  on  stone  bridges. 
Even  thus  there  has  been  danger  from 
the  awful  force  of  the  Alpine  torrent 
when  swollen  by  the  tremendous 
floods  of  these  mountain  regions.  It 
is  recorded  that  twice — in  August, 
1834,  and  again  in  September,  1868 
— has  the  stream  risen  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  middle  bridge,  ordin- 


arily a  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
above  it. 

On  the  slope  of  the  Spliigen,  where 
Macdonald's  soldiers  perished,  the 
road  is  sheltered  at  the  most  exposed 
points  by  great  galleries  of  masonry 
with  sloping  roofs  to  shed  the  falling 
masses,  and  lit  by  windows  at  the 
side.  In  the  depths  beneath  great 
snow  heaps  may  be  seen,  even  at 
midsummer,  to  testify  to  the  fre- 
quency and  volume  of  the  ava- 
lanches. 

On  a  bridge  whose  construction 
marked  the  completion  of  the  high- 
way through  the  Hinter  Rhein  val- 
ley there  is  a  Latin  inscription  that 
declares,  "  Now  the  road  is  open  to 
foes  and  to  friends.  Beware, 
Rhaetians!  Union  and  simplicity  of 
morals  will  preserve  your  ancestral 
liberty."  Difficulty  of  access  has 
throughout  its  history  been  the  great 
guarantee  of  the  mountain  republic's 
independence,  and  the  peasants  of 
this  isolated  region  may  not  have 
been  entirely  friendly  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  communications 
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with  the  outer  world.    It  was  one  of 
tlieir  ancestors  who,  according  to 
tradition,  gave  the  signal  for  the  out- 
break of  the  Gray  Leaguers'  attack 
on    their  feudal   oppressors.  The 
name  of  Johann  Caldar  is  revered  in 
the  Rhineland  as  is  that  of  William 
Tell  in  the  scenes  of  his  legendary 
exploits.    Caldar  was  a  peasant  who 
dwelt  near  the  village  of  Zillis,  on  the 
Hinter  Rhein,  and  not  far  from  the 
castle  of  Fardun.  "  Its  master,  the 
lord  of  the  country  around,  entered 
Gaidar's  cottage  at  noon,  and  in 
token  of  contempt  spat  into  the  soup 
that  was  boiling  on  the  fire.  The 
peasant  seized  him,  and 
crying,  "Eat  the  soup  thou  r 
hast  seasoned!"  thrust  his 
head  into   the   pot  and 
held  it  there  until  he  was 
choked;  and  from  this  be- 
ginning sprang  the  move- 
ment that  overthrew  the 
tyrannical  barons. 

The  town  of  Goire  has 
little  that  is  notable, 
though  it  has  been  a  capi- 
tal since  the  days  of  the 
Romans,  who  founded  it 
as  Guria  RhcCtorum.  It 
is  the  terminus  of  the  only 
railroad  that  enters  the 
canton  of  the  Grisons,  a 
line  that  brings  to  this 
region  thousands  of  seek- 
ers after  pleasure  and 
health,  most  of  whom  con- 
tinue their  journey  by 
coach  across  the  moun- 
tains to  the  watering 
places  of  the  Enghadine. 

At  Goire  the  Rhine 
valley  broadens  and  bends 
northward  toward  the 
lake  of  Gonstance.  Of 
this  stretch  the  most  in- 
teresting points  are 
Ragatz  and  Feldkirch. 
The  latter  lies  on  the  right 
hand,  in  Austrian  terri- 
tory, at  the  mouth  of  the 
long  thai  down  which  the 
111  pours  from  the  Tyro- 
lese  Alps.  The  former 
is  midway  between  Feld- 
kirch and  Goire,  in  the 


canton  of  St.  Gall,  and  is  famous  as 
the  chief  of  Swiss  watering  places, 
whither  there  come  about  fifty 
thousand  visitors  annually.  Its 
mineral  springs  rise  in  a  remarkable 
rocky  ravine  in  the  valley  of  Pfaffers, 
where  the  great  limestone  cliffs 
actually  meet  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  gorge. 
Thence  the  healing  waters  are  piped 
to  the  kurhaus  at  Ragatz,  which  was 
once  the  mansion  of  the  powerful 
Abbots  of  Pfaffers. 

The  traveler  who  would  follow  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  may,  if  he 
pleases,  go  by  steamer  over  the  clear, 
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pale  green  waters  of  the  lake  of 
Constance,  past  the  old  city  of  that 
name  and  as  far  down  the  river  as 
Schaffhausen,  where  he  must  disem- 
bark. Just  below  this  quaint 
Swabian  town  are  the  famous  falls 
that  every  tourist  goes  to  see,  and 
for  which  every  tourist  who  has  seen 
Niagara  has  a  magnificent  scorn. 
For,  of  course,  even  when  swollen 
by  the  melting  snows  of  early  sum- 
mer, the  volume  of  the  Rhine  is  in- 
significant in  comparison  to  that  of 
the  Niagara  River,  and  the  fall  is  but 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  broken  at 
that.  Nevertheless  the  scene  is  a 
notable  one,  with  the  picturesque 
chateau  of  Schloss  Laufen  rising 
above  the  thundering  cataract,  in 
whose  spray  the  rainbows  dance,  and 


with  the  long  white  line  of  snowy 
Alpine  summits  on  the  southern 
horizon. 

Basel  is  another  ancient  town — 
founded  as  Basilea  ("  the  queenly  "), 
a  Roman  outpost  on  the  frontier  of 
the  German  tribesmen.  Later  it  was 
a  free  city  of  the  German  Empire, 
but  for  almost  four  centuries  it  has 
been  Swiss.  It  bears  a  modern  air  of 
prosperity,  and  has  few  monuments 
of  its  earlier  history.  Of  the  walls 
that  once  surrounded  it  there  remain 
only  three  curious  gateways.  It  has 
three  bridges  over  the  Rhine,  of 
which  the  uppermost — a  recent  struc- 
ture of  three  iron  spans — appears  in 
the  above  engraving,  in  the  back- 
ground of  which  rise  the  red  sand- 
stone towers  of  the  cathedral. 


TO  PHYLLIS. 
Were  I  asked  to  drink  a  toast  to  thee 

And  repeat  the  virtues  that  are  thine. 
It  would  be  a  happy  task  for  me, 
Though  I'd  never  reach  the  draught  of  wine. 

John  L,  WilUams, 
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There's  a  light  in  the  window  ;  the  curtains  half  drawn 

Let  a  golden  ray  fall  on  the  sweet  scented  lawn ; 

And  I  see  now  and  then  at  the  window  a  face 

Of  the  dear  little  angel  who  lends  to  the  place 

All  the  charm  one  imagines  that  Paradise  knows, — 

And  it  blooms  in  the  night  like  an  opening  rose. 

In  the  parlor  I  know  there's  mama  with  her  book 
Too  absorbed  in  the  story  to  pause  or  tp  look 
Or  to  question  or  wonder,  and  here  at  the  gate 
I  am  waiting  for  courage  and  blessing  the  fate 
That  has  brought  me  so  near  to  the  dear  little  lass 
Who  is  watching  for  me,  peering  out  through  the  glass. 

It  is  eight  by  the  clock  in  the  old  belfry  tower. 
And  the  moonlight  is  soft  on  the  slumbering  flower. 
Quick,  she  slips  from  the  window !  I  listen  and  catch 
**  Pit-a-pat "  in  the  hallway,  and  "  click  "  goes  the  latch, 
And  down  through  the  arbor  she  hastens,  and  I 
Am  persuaded  'tis  best  to  indulge  in  a  lie. 

*•  I  was  just  coming  in  when  I  saw  you  come  out " — 

She  is  smiling — I  wonder  if  that  implies  doubt, 

When,  alas  for  the  fears  of  a  too  timid  youth  ! 

She  confesses  "  Now,  Paul,  you're  not  telling  the  truth," 

And  contributes  a  very  unnerving  "  Ha-ha" 

And  a  hint  that  she  thinks  I'am  afraid  of  mama. 

Oh  you  dear  little  woman,  how  well  you  divined 

What  it  was  that  so  troubled  and  worried  my  mind ! 

It  was  easy  enough  to  ask  you  just  to  bless 

With  a  word,  when  I'd  reason  to  hope  for  a  "  Yes  "  ; 

But  it  wasn 't  so  easy  a  matter  to  go 

To  mama  when  I'd  reason  to  look  for  a    No ! " 


Pau/  Mederst. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  EDGAR  ALLEN  POE. 


By  Howard  Paul, 


ONE  of  the  earliest  recollections  of 
the  writer's  boyhood  was  of 
Edgar  Allen  Poe.  He  was  on  the  staff 
of  a  literary  weekly  journal  published 
in  Philadelphia,  called  T/ie  Saturday 
Museum,  which  was  owned  and  edited 
by  my  uncle,  Thomas  Cottrell  Clarke. 


EDGAR  ALLEN  POE. 


Poe  supplied  the  book  reviews  and 
occasional  essays,  and  I  often  heard 
my  uncle,  who  was  an  amiable  man, 
expostulate  with  Poe  on  his  need- 
less severity  in  reviewing.  His  fav- 
orite expression  was  **  I  have  scalped 
him!  " — referring  to  the  author  under 
examination — and  the  critic  protested 
that  there  were  few  books,  especially 
by  American  writers,  in  those  days, 
that  merited  praise.  "  Besides,"  Poe 
would  say,  "feeble  puffing  is  not  my 
forte.  It  will  do  these  fellows  good 
to  hear  the  truth,  and  stimulate  them 


to  worthier  efforts.  American  litera- 
ture, at  present,  is  too  diffuse  and 
elementary.  Most  of  our  books  are 
vulgar,  invertebrate  imitations  of  the 
English  and  French."  And  he  dipped 
his  pen  in  gall  and  proceeded  calmly 
with  his  rasping  analysis. 

Poe  in  one  particular  was  singu- 
larly conscientious.  He  really  read 
the  works  he  was  called  on  to  re- 
view. He  did  not  follow  the  quaint 
dictum  of  Douglas  Jerrold  about  cut- 
ting the  leaves  of  a  book,  smelling 
the  paper  knife  and  then  knocking 
off  a  notice. 

He  was  a  voracious  reader,  and  pos- 
sessed an  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  litera- 
ture. He  would  quote  entire  pass- 
ages from  Tasso  and  Dante,  Byron 
and  Shelley,  and  he  seemed  to  have 
the  Koran  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

Apropos  of  the  Mohammedan  Bi- 
ble, my  uncle  once  quoted  a  passage 
therefrom,  "And  the  angel  Israfel, 
whose  heart  strings  are  a  lute,  and 
who  is  the  most  musical  of  all  of 
God's  creatures,"  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  idea  would  make  a  telling 
poem.  Poe  reflected  for  a  moment 
and  agreed  that  it  would. 

"  I  should  like  it  for  the  paper  that 
goes  to  press  this  afternoon,"  urged 
my  uncle. 

"  All  right,  I  am  in  the  mood.  The 
fever  is  on  me.  You  shall  have  fifty 
lines  in  less  than  two  hours.  Give 
me  pen,  ink  and  paper." 

Poe  retired  into  the  editorial  sanc- 
tum, and  in  less  than  an  hour  pro- 
duced the  little  poem  which  he 
called  "Israfel,"  beginning — 

In  Heaven  a  spirit  doth  dwell 
Whose  heart  strings  are  a  lute ; 

None  sing  so  wildly  well 

As  the  angel  Israfel, 

And  the  giddy  stars  (so  legends  tell). 

Ceasing  their  hymns,  attend  the  spell 
Of  his  voice,  all  mute. 
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I  fancy  this  lyric  appears  in  his 
collected  works;  and  though  he 
wrote  many  finer  and  more  sustained 
poems,  there  was  the  touch  of  the 
artist  about  it;  and  fifty  lines  in  sixty 
minutes  is  pretty  good  going  when 
one  bestrides  Pegasus.  My  uncle  told 
me  that,  when  he  was  "  i'  the  vein/' 
Poe  worked  with  amazing  rapidity. 
On  other  occasions  he  would  spend 
days  over  his  **  copy." 

Considering  that  he  was  himself 
a  poet,  it  seems  singular  that  Poe  in 
his  reviews  was  so  hard  on  the 
young  poets  of  his  time.  One  of  the 
satirists  wrote  of  him  : 

Iambic  Poe!  of  t3rro  bards  the  terror, 

Ego  is  he — the  world  his  pocket  mirror ! 

He  handled  the  young  men  of  his 
day  in  pitiless  fashion,  and  of  course 
made  many  enemies.  He  entertained 
a  profound  respect  for  Longfellow, 
and  predicted  that  the  late  James 
Russell  Lowell,  who  at  that  time 
had  written  little  beyond  fugitive 
pieces,  would  rise  to  distinction. 

Poe  admired  Bulwer.  and  one  day 
in  a  discussion  with  one  of  his  friends 
he  remarked  that  "  Bulwer  was 
rarely  lucid  and  seldom  profound. 
His  intellect  is  comprehensive  rather 
than  penetrative,  but  his  taste  is 
exquisite."  He  went  on  to  say  that 
"  he  had  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  true,  and  that 
his  works  were  by  no  means  as  im- 
moral as  some  would  have  it  appear." 

"  Ernest  Maltravers"  was  just  then 
being  extensively  read  and  discussed, 
and  I  assume  that  Poe's  remarks 
pointed  to  this  particular  romance. 

It  was  a  positive  privilege  to  hear 
Poe  talk.  I  have  known  times  when 
at  a  dinner  party,  warmed  with  wine, 
and  in  a  genial,  glowing  mood,  he 
would  pour  out  torrents  of  learning, 
and  say  hundreds  of  Rochefoucauld- 
like things  apropos  of  literature  and 
art,  which,  had  they  found  their  way 
into  print,  would  have  delighted 
cultivated  society.  It  is  a  pity  there 
was  not  in  his  audience  a  Boswell  to 
take  them  down.  Some  of  his  utter- 
ances reminded  one  of  the  worldly 
wise  sayings  of  Tacitus  and  Seneca. 

One  of  his  intimates  was  Captain 
Mayne  Reid,  and  when  these  two 


forgathered,  as  they  frequently  did, 
at  my  uncle's  table,  they  would  ex- 
change opinions  and  argue  in  the 
most  brilliant  manner,  the  rest  of  the 
guests  simply  enacting  the  r61es  of 
eager  listeners.  Mayne  Reid  was  a 
fluent,  inexhaustible  raconteur^  and 
shone  to  advantage  when  relating 
his  adventures  of  travel.  Poe  was  at 
his  best  when  critical,  and  in  giving 
the  results  of  his  metaphysical  re- 
flections. He  regarded  criticism  as 
a  science  requiring  elaborate  study, 
which  he  proclaimed  the  most  analy- 
tical of  all  mental  operations. 

"What  a  crowd  of  accomplish- 
ments not  easily  seen  by  the  super- 
ficial belong  to  the  character  of  a 
good  critic,"  he  would  earnestly  pro- 
test, and  then  he  would  quote 
Bolingbroke,  Dr.  Johnson,  La 
Bruy^re  and  Southey  in  support  of 
his  theory. 

Poe's  particular  bSte  noir  at  that 
time  was  Samuel  Warren  the  novelist. 
I  heard  him  say  at  one  of  these 
monthly  dinners  that  Warren's  "Ten 
Thousand  a  Year "  was  written  in 
slipshod  English,  and  that  the  whole 
tone  of  the  story  was  in  the  last  de- 
gree tedious,  mawkish<^nd  inflated. 

"  But  it  was  heralded  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,"  pleaded  Mayne 
Reid,  who  had  stood  up  for  Warren. 

"  No  doubt,  but  they  were  penny 
ones,"  was  Poe's  crushing  retort. 

One  night  Bulwer  Lytton  was  on 
the  tapis,  Poe  had  just  risen  from 
reading  "Zanoni,"  and  though,  as  I 
have  said,  he  admired  the  English 
novelist  in  many  respects,  this  Rosi- 
crucian  romance  did  not  quite  cap- 
ture his  fancy. 

Mayne  Reid,  who  had  read  the 
book,  pronounced  it  "a  Titanic  con- 
flict between  the  intellect  and  the 
heart." 

"  It  should  have  been  a  poem,  not 
a — what  do  you  call  it,  Reid  ?" 

"  A  novel,  certainly." 

"  It  might  have  been  put  forth  as  a 
romance,  a  mystery,  or  the  Lord 
knows  what,"  continued  Poe,  "  and 
by  a  man,  too,  who  sets  up  to  be  the 
High  Priest  of  the  Synagogue.  A 
novel  in  the  true  acceptance  of  the 
name  is  a  picture  of  real  life^  The  ^ 
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plot  may  be  involved,  but  it  must 
not  transcend  probability.  All  the 
agencies  introduced  must  belong  to 
real  life.  Such  were  *  Gil  Bias '  and 
*  Tom  Jones,*  two  of  the  best  novels 
ever  written,  to  my  thinking.  Whether 
the  title  was  properly  applied  in  the 
inception  is  not  the  question.  Usage 
and  common  sense  have  affixed  a 
definite  meaning  to  the  word.  When 
authors  cease  to  paint  real  life  they 
cease  to  be  novelists.  The  tales  may 
be  good  of  their  kind,  but  they  are 
no  more  novels  than  a  sirloin  is  a 
mutton  chop,  or  than  Bulwer  is  the 
artist  he  pretends  to  be.  Judged  by 
this  standard  *  Zanoni '  is  not  a  novel. 
There  are  pictures  of  real  life  in  it, 
but  to  paint  society  <is  it  is  was  only 
collateral  to  the  chief  aim  of  the 
work." 

In  those  days  Mayne  Reid  had  not 
won  his  spurs  as  a  romantic  writer. 
Beyond  a  few  short  stories  he  had 
published  nothing  of  importance,  so 
he  listened  with  profound  attention 
to  the  words  of  the  critic. 

"  You  must  own,  with  all  his  mer- 
its," pursued  Poe,  "that  Bulwer  is 
often  abominably  bombastic,  strains 
for  effect,  goes  in  for  fine  writing. 
His  allegories  are  as  abundant  as 
Sancho  Panza's  proverbs  or  the  ail- 
ments oidimaladeimaginaire.  Through 
every  line  of  'Zanoni*  the  authorlooks 
out,  eager,  like  Snug  the  joiner,  to 
tell  you  he  is  there." 

Reid  was  no  match  for  his  friend 
in  these  critical  discussions,  and  Poe, 
right  or  wrong,  generally  silenced 
his  opponent,  who,  perhaps  to  main- 
tain peace,  affected  to  agree. 

"  Now,  Reid,  give  us  one  of  your 
Mexican  adventures,"  Poe  would  say, 
wh«ii  he  had  worried  his  antagonist 
enough,  "  and  keep  as  near  the  truth 
as  you  can." 

Poe  was  of  the  opinion  that  Mayne 
Reid  had  an  exuberantly  inventive 
imagination  when  he  talked  of  his 
own  personal  exploits,  and  I  heard 
him  assure  my  uncle,  one  evening, 
that  Reid  was  "a  colossal  but  most 
picturesque  liar.  He  fibs  on  a  sur- 
prising scale,"  he  added,  "but  with 
the  finish  of  an  artist,  and  that's  why 
I  listen  to  him  attentively." 


I  remember  years  after  that  the 
elder  Alexandre  Dumas,  in  speaking 
of  Mayne  Reid,  uttered  almost  the 
same  words.  Alexandre  was  surely 
a  capable  judge  of  exaggeration,  as 
all  readers  of  the  pages  of  the  old 
pagan  know  full  well.  Dumas  in- 
vented many  stories  about  himself^ 
and  repeated  them  so  often  that  he 
at  last  believed  the  incidents  had 
really  occurred.  Leon  Gozlan,  who 
was  one  of  his  closest  friends  and 
fellow  workers,  assured  me  that  he 
and  Dumas  one  night,  over  a  cutlet 
and  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  invented 
in  hot  haste  a  short  tale  for  his  paper, 
Le  Mousquetaire,  Two  years  after, 
the  old  romancer  told  Gozlan  the 
identical  story  as  a  personal  experi- 
ence, quite  forgetting  that  Gozlan 
had  himself  contrived  the  outline  of 
what  plot  it  contained. 

Mayne  Reid  was  tarred  with  the 
same  brush.  I  heard  him  relate  with 
circumstantial  detail  that  he  had 
"just  been  out  West  fighting  Indi- 
ans," when  I  happened  to  know  that 
he  had  been  boarding  quietly  at  a 
farm  house  in  New  Jersey,  where  he 
retired  to  recruit  his  health,  and  to 
work  at  a  story  called  "  The  Beauti- 
ful Creole  ;  a  Romance  of  the  Cres- 
cent City,"  which  was  published  in  a 
Philadelphia  periodical. 

Poe  had  a  strong  fancy  for  autog- 
raphy, and  thought  that  an  analogy 
generally  existed  between  a  man's 
character  and  his  chirography.  Next 
to  beholding  in  the  flesh  a  distin- 
guished man  of  letters  he  desired  to 
see  his  portrait,  and  next  to  his 
portrait,  his  autograph.  He  said 
that  in  the  latter  there  was  some- 
thing which  seemed  to  bring  out  the 
individual  in  his  true  idiosyncrasy — 
in  his  character  as  a  scribe.  He  col- 
lected autographs  of  nearly  every 
literary  man,  artist,  dramatist  and 
actor  in  the  United  States,  and  in  a 
magazine  of  the  time  of  which  I 
write  he  published  a  most  amusing 
series  of  rapid  sketches  on  the  sub- 
ject, accompanied  by  facsimiles  of 
the  autographs  of  noted  men  of  the 
day. 

I  can  only  remember  what  he  said 
of  the  chirography  q(  Washington 
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Irving  and  Longfellow.  Of  the 
former  he  said  there  was  little  about 
it  to  indicate  the  genius  of  the  writer. 
Of  Longfellow's  manuscript,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  critic  had  an  excel- 
lent opinion.  He  said  it  plainly  in- 
dicated the  force,  vigor,  and  glowing 
richness  of  the  poet*s  style — the  deli- 
cate and  unfailing  finish  of  his  com- 
positions. Poe  thought  one  of  the 
main  beauties  of  Longfellow's  poetry 
was  that  of  proportion,  and  its  free- 
dom from  extraneous  embellishment. 
His  signature,  like  his  verse,  was 
simple  and  proportionate. 

Poe's  analytic  mind  disclosed  it- 
self in  his  explorations  of  secret 
writing.  He  spent  days  in  examin- 
ing examples  of  cryptography,  which 
^  he  maintained  was  invented  by  the 
Spartans.  He  roundly  asserted  that 
human  ingenuity  could  not  concoct 
a  cipher  which  human  ingenuity 
could  not  unravel.  He  was  also  of 
the  opinion  that  the  study  of  cryp- 
tO£^aphical  solutions  might  with 
propriety  be  introduced  into  train- 
ing schools  and  colleges  as  a  means 
of  giving  tene  to  the  most  important 
of  the  powers  of  the  mind. 

He  once  addressed  a  note  to  seve- 
ral newspapers  containing  the  sug- 
gestion that  any  one  might  send  him 
a  letter  in  cipher,  the  key  phrase  to 
be  either  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
German,  Latin,  or  Greek,  and  he 
pledged  himself  to  furnish  a  solution 
of  the  riddle.  Curiously  enough 
this  challenge  elicited  but  a  single 
response.  A  most  formidable  jumble 
it  looked  when  it  arrived,  the  key 
phrase  being  partly  in  English, 
partly  in  Latin.  Poe's  ingenuity 
soon  solved  the  matter,  and  he  trans- 
lated the  confused,  odd  looking 
hotchpotch  into  plain  intelligible 
English. 

So  interested  was  the  great  critic 
in  cryptography  that  on  one  occasion 
he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  library 
of  Harvard  University  to  consult 
treatises  by  Trithemius,  Vignere,  and 
Niceron  on  his  favorite  theme. 

In  personal  appearance  Poe  was  a 
slight,  small  boned,  delicate  looking 
man,  with  a  well  developed  head, 
which,  at  a  glance,  seemed  out  of 


proportion  to  his  slender  body.  His 
features  were  regular,  his  complexion 
pale ;  his  nose  was  Grecian  and  well 
molded,  his  eyes  large  and  luminous, 
and  when  excited,  peculiarly  vivid 
and  penetrating.  He  dressed  with 
neatness,  and  there  was  a  suggestion 
of  hauteur  in  his  manner  towards 
strangers.  He  was  impatient  of  re- 
straint or  contradiction,  and  when 
his  Southern  blood  was  up,  as  the 
saying  goes,  he  could  be  cuttingly 
rude  and  bitterly  sarcastic. 

In  one  respect  he  was  his  own 
terrible  enemy,  and  when  Bacchus 
got  him  in  his  toils,  which  occurred 
all  too  often,  his  habits  were  irre- 
gular and  deplorable.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  shortened  his  life  by 
the  mad  orgies  which  his  physique 
could  not  sustain. 

At  one  period  he  projected  a 
magazine  to  be  called  The  Stylus. 
Funds  were  forthcoming  to  bring 
out  the  first  number,  but  Poe  went 
off  on  what  he  playfully  called  a 
**  frolic  "  to  Washington,  squandered 
the  money  in  revelry,  and  the  maga- 
zine never  appeared.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  career  he  wrote  only  at 
fitful  intervals,  and  fell  into  poverty 
and  neglect. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Poe 
occasionally  lectured  in  public,  and 
he  recited  his  own  poems,  "  The 
Raven"  and ''Annabel  Lee,"  with 
winning  and  admirable  effect.  His 
voice,  though  not  especially  melo- 
dious, possessed  a  peculiar  charm, 
guided  as  it  was  by  a  dramatic  in- 
stinct, and,  of  course,  by  rare  intelli- 
gence. In  his  recital  of  "  The 
Raven  "  there  were  weird,  fantastic 
touches  that  remind  me  of  some  of 
Henry  Irving's  tones  in  his  rendition 
of  the  part  of  MephistopheUs,  It  is  not 
every  author  that  can  give  dramatic 
effect  to  his  own  creations. 

Poe  was  a  playgoer  and  admired, 
within  certain  limitations,  the  drama. 
At  one  time  he  sketched  out  the 
scenario  of  a  tragedy  to  be  written 
in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Bird,  the  au- 
thor of  "  Nick  of  the  Woods,"  but 
the  scheme  never  got  beyond  out- 
lines and  much  talk.  Poe  held 
Junius  Brutus  Booth,  the  father  of 
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Edwin  Booth,  in  high  estimation,  and 
an  anecdote — not  a  particularly  cred- 
itable one — is  told  of  the  twain.  One 
night,  after  the  play  was  over,  they 
adjourned  to  a  convivial  club  and  sat 
late  over  their  cups.  On  returning 
home  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing they  ran  against  a  belated  little 
Jew,  and  accidentally  jostled  him. 
The  Hebrew  turned  on  them,  objur- 
gated them  copiously,  and  manifested 
a  disposition  to  show  fight.  There- 
upon Booth  and  Poe  seized  him  and 
suspended  him  by  his  breeches  on 
the  spikes  of  a  convenient  area  rail- 
ing, where  they  left  him  kicking  and 
howling  while  they  pursued  their 
tortuous  way  in  gladsome  mood. 
Poe  frequently  related  with  gusto  his 
adventure  of  "  spiking  the  Jew." 

Despite  his  serious,  scholarly  tem- 
perament, Poe  occasionally  permit- 
ted his  pen  to  take  a  humorous  flight, 
as  all  will  igree  who  have  read  his 
sketch,  "Never  Bet  Your  Head," 
which  appeared  in  Grahams  Maga- 
zine for  September,  1841.  It  is  a  pity 
that  this  amusing  story  is  not  in- 
cluded in  some  of  the  editions  of  his 
collected  works. 

I  will  conclude  these  rambling  rec- 
ollections of  an  illustrious  litterateur 
by  an  extract  from  a  letter  which 
Poe  addressed    to  John  Howard 


Payne,  the  author  of  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home."  This  letter  has  never  be- 
fore appeared  in  print: 

Bocalini,  in  his  Advertisements  from 
Parnassus,"  tells  us  that  a  critic  once  pre- 
sented Apollo  with  a  severe  censure  upon 
an  excellent  poem.  The  god  asked  nim 
for  the  beauties  of  the  work.  He  replied 
that  he  only  troubled  himself  about  the 
errors.  Apollo  presented  him  with  a  sack 
of  unwinnuwed  wheat,  and  bade  him  jMck 
out  all  the  chaff  for  his  pains.  Now,  I 
have  not  fully  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
god  was  in  the  right.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  limit  of  critical  duty  is  not  very  gcner- 
^y  misapprehended.  Excellence  may  be 
considered  an  axiom,  or  a  proposition  which 
becomes  self  evident,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  clearness  or  the  precision  with  which  it 
is  put.  If  it  fairly  exists  in  this  sense  it 
requires  no  farther  elucidation.  It  is  not 
excellence  if  it^need  to  be  demonstrated  as 
such.  To  point  out  too  particularly  the 
beauties  of  a  work  is  to  admit,  taddy,  that 
these  beauties  are  not  wholly  admirable. 
Regarding,  then,  excellence  as  that  which 
is  capable  of  self  manifestation,  it  but  re- 
mains for  the  critic  to  show  when,  where,  and 
how  it  faUs  in  becoming  manifest;  and,  in 
this  showing,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the 
book  itself,  if  what  of  beauty  it  contains 
be  not  at  least  placed  in  the  fairest  light 
In  a  word,  I  assume,  notwithstanding  a 
vast  deal  of  cant  upon  this  topic,  that  in 
nomting  out  frankly  the  errors  of  a  work, 
1  do  nearly  all  that  is  critically  necessary 
in  displaying  its  merits.  In  teaching  what 
perfection  is^  how,  in  fact,  shall  we  more 
rationally  proceed  than  in  specifying  what 
it  is  not  ? 
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Tennis  is  sure  to  give  one  a  red  face. 

Fishing  is  dirty  and  stupid  and  old; 
Baseball  and  football  we  only  can  watch, 

Standing  and  suffering  with  heat  or  with  cold. 

Shooting  is  English — but  then  guns  will  kick; 

Sailing  a  cat  boat  is  rather  good  fun. 
But  it's  like  rowing,  and  soon  seems  a  bore 

If  you're  accompanied  by  the  wrong  one. 

Photograph  taking's  been  run  to  the  ground. 
Dressing  and  dancing  and  smiling,  'tis  true. 
Still  remain  to  us,  and  seem  to  be  all 
That  there  is  left  for  a  poor  girl  to  do. 

Cornelia  Redmond, 
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A  MEMORY. 


I. 


ELINDA'S  picture  from  its  frame 
Looks  as  I  saw  her  look 
When  trembling  to  her  side  I  came, 

And  read  from  out  this  book, 
Wherein  I  now  am  setting  down 

Some  lines  that  she  may  see 
And  read,  and  smile  perhaps,  or  frown 
When  she  remembers  me. 


II. 


She  was  my  muse,  I  used  to  think. 

When  first  I  ran  to  rhyme ; 
With  her  in  mind,  a  quart  of  ink 

Would  last  but  little  time. 
And  when  I  got  this  photograph 

My  brain  had  such  a  whirl, 
Said  I.  contentedly,  "That's  half; 

Next  time  I  get  the  girl !" 


III. 

Dear  girls !    I'm  very  fond  of  them, 

As-this  will  clearly  show  ; 
And  she — she  was  a  little  gem, 

For  all  she  answered  "  No." 
We  loved  and  parted  none  the  worse. 

Our  hearts  not  hurt  a  bit ; 
And  I  continue  to  make  verse 

Upon  her  counterfeit. 

Walter  S.  Moriran. 
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T7  VER  since  Scott  gave  a  literary 
'  impulse  to  the  leg^end  of  Robin 
Hood  and  the  merry  fellows  of  Sher- 
wood Forest  the  theme  has  been  a 
frequent  temptation  to  the  musician, 
and,  even  when  its  comedy  has  in- 
vited outrage  at  the  hands  of  the 


CAMILLE  D'aRVILLE. 
From  a  rl^otoftraph  by  Marc«aa,  $lan  Francisco. 


burlesquer,  the  lightsome  ditty  and 
something  very  like  the  folk  song 
have  followed  it  naturally  through 
every  extremity. 

The  exceedingly  poetic  "  Forest- 
ers "  of  Tennyson,  with  the  equally 
poetic  music  of  Sullivan,  is  the  high- 
est and  most  admirable 
stage  translation  of 
these  genial  incidents 
that  has  ever  been  of- 
fered for  our  delecta- 
tion— so  highly  con- 
ceived, indeed,  as  to  be 
beyond  strict  compari- 
son with  any  existing 
work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. But  there  has  re- 
cently been  another 
which,  in  its  own  way, 
has  had  a  greater  popu- 
larity of  the  healthy 
sort  than  the  nobler 
drama  could  ever  hope 
to  attain. 

During  what  was 
probably  as  torrid  a  pe- 
riod as  the  current  sea- 
son will  have  seen,  and 
when  airy  housetop  en- 
tertainments offered 
well  nigh  irresistible  re- 
freshment, the  *'  Robin 
Hood  **  of  the  Bostoni- 
ans  night  after  night 
filled  the  Garden  Thea- 
ter of  New  York  with 
sweltering  crowds  to  the 
point  of  necessitating 
chairs  in  the  aisles  to 
accommodate  the  over- 
flow of  humanity. 

Public  crazes  are  not 
often  rational,  but  the 
popularity  of  this  pro- 
duction was  easily  to  be 
accounted  for.  Prima- 
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rily,  this  "  Robin  Hood  " 
of  Messrs.  Harry  B.  Smith 
and  Reginald  de  Koven 
was  conceived  in  a  spirit 
far  nearer  the  level  of  av- 
erage taste  and  average 
comprehension  than  its 
ethereal  contemporary, 
and  yet  it  was  replete  with 
poetry — but  poetry  of  the 
less  fine  grained  sort.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  it 
was  not  the  puns  and 
quibbles  of  the  comedi- 
an's lines  that  called 
forth  the  most  spontane- 
ous and  prolonged  plau- 
dits ;  it  was  the  hearty, 
swinging  ditties  and 
roundelays  of  mediaeval 
England  which  constitute 
its  backbone  and  sinew. 
The  scores  of  these  dis- 
play Mr.  de  Koven's  per- 
fect understanding  of  old 
English  forms  of  music, 
and  they  were  nightly 
encored  three  or  four 
times  in  a  way  to  tax  the 
players'  admirable  pa- 
tience. 

Such  quaint  ditties  as 
that  of  the  tailor,  for  in- 
stance,   sung    by  Mr. 
Cowles's  rich  voice,  with 
a  hearty  and  tuneful  cho- 
rus and   its  accompani- 
ment of  swishing  steel  on 
the    hone,  possess  a 
uniqueness  of  flavor  and 
an    innocent  simplicity 
that  carry  an  audience 
along  with   them.  By 
courtesy  of  G.  Schirmer,  the  pub- 
lisher, we  are  able  to  reproduce  some 
of  the  stanzas  of  this  and  others  : 
A  tailor  there  dwelt  near  old  Sherwood 
edge, 

Who  was  deft  with  an  old  crossbow. 
One  day  as  he  sat  on  his  window  ledge 

Came  winging  a  jet  black  crow. 
He  perched  near  by  and  to  caw  began — 
Thev  heard  him  anear  and  far — 

*•  It  takes  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man, 
So  a  ninth  of  a  man,  then,  you  are  ! " 

The  tailor  grew  wroth  and  exceeding  fierce 
Crying,  •*  Wife,  bring  my  old  crossbow  !" 
And'he  shot  then  a  shaft  that  was  aimed  to 
pierce 


H.  C.  KAKNABEE  AS  THK  SHERIFF  OF  NOTTINGHAM. 
From  a  photORraph  by  Murceau,  Snn  Francisco. 

The  heart  of  that  jet  black  crow. 
He  killed  his  favorite  pig  outright — 
The  crow  cried  and  flew  afar, 

"It  takes  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man, 
So  a  ninth  of  a  man,  then,  you  are  !  " 

The  company  that  gave  so  sincere 
and  sympathetic  a  rendering  of  the 
opera  is  unusual  in  that  three  of  its 
leading  people  are  its  proprietors, 
namely  Messrs.  Karl,  MacDonald  and 
Barnabee.  They  were  all  members 
of  the  Boston  Ideals,  who  for  some 
years  gained  a  wide  success ;  but 
when  the  proprietor's  erratic  course 
made  a  collapse  inevitable  and  im- 
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minent,  these  gentlemen  planned  a 
new  enterprise  of  their  own  and  en- 
gaged the  other  leading  members 
under  their  management,  starting 
out  in  the  season  of  1887-8. 

They  played  such  light  works  as 
"Fatinitza,"  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  "  Mig- 
non "  and  "  The  Bohemian  Girl," 
titles  which  will  at  once  suggest  the 
fact  that  the  company  has  invariably 
been  committed  to  works  that  are 
standard  in  the  department  of  what 
the  French  call  op^ra  comique  in  con- 
tradistinction to  op^ra  bouffe.  Their 
success  has  been  as  remarkable  and 
continuous  as  it  is  deserved. 

The  chief  card  of  an  organization 
without  "stars"  is  Henry  C.  Barna- 


JESSIE  BARTLETT  DAVIS. 
From  u  photoirraph  by  Taber,  San  Francis 


bee,  who  confesses  to  almost  fifty 
nine  years  of  age.  Of  these  thirty 
six  have  been  spent  almost  entirely 
before  the  public,  but  not  quite  in 
the  usual  way  of  comedians.  Indeed, 
he  appears  to  occupy  a  much  better 
position  as  a  local  "good  citizen" 
than  the  roving  player  can  usually 
find  the  time  to  do. 

He  came  to  Boston  from  Ports 
mouth,  New  Hampshire,  at  the  age 
of  twenty  one.  His  father  was  the 
hotel  keeper  of  the  place  and  a  noted 
whip  of  the  old  Concord  stage  times. 
The  son  was  in  the  dry  goods  house 
of  the  town  and  migrated  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  East  to  better  him- 
self in  the  same  line. 

The  Mercantile 
Library  Association  of 
that  city  seems  to  have 
been  an  organization  not 
solely  devoted  to  the 
single  object  of  its  title. 
It  is  said  that  many 
actors  and  readers  were 
graduated  from  its  en- 
tertainment platform 
during  its  long  exis- 
tence, and  Mr,  Barn  a  bee, 
who  began  by  declaim- 
ing on  it,  is  one  of  these. 

He  was  known  among 
his  friends  as  an  apt 
imitator  of  the  eccentri- 
cities of  those  he  met 
here  and  there,  but  at 
the  Library  entertain- 
ments his  efforts  were 
entirely  in  a  serious 
vein  until  one  night  the 
humorist  of  the  associa- 
tion failed  to  appear  in 
a  promised  Yankee  imi- 
tation. Mr.  Barnabee 
came  into  the  breach 
and  scored  ahit.  Thence- 
forth he  varied  the 
sedate  and  humorous 
in  such  amateur  enter- 
tainments, but  his 
comic  impersonations 
ran  ahead  of  all  else. 
He  had  the  added  talent 
of  a  good  baritone  voice, 
and  during  the  nineteen 
years   that  he  devoted 
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W.  H.  MACDONALD  AS  LITTLE  JOHN. 
From  a  photograph  by  Marc«Ru,  San  Fruncifico. 


to  mercantile  pursuits  he  sang  in 
various  cliurcli  choirs.  At  length  he 
came  to  the  mature  conclusion  to  go 
upon  the  concert  stage,  from  which 
he  gravitated  to  the  theater  and  the 
lyceum  platform. 

In  1878  he  became  a  member  of 
the  original  Boston  Ideal  Company, 
and  began  his  very  successful  career 
as  operatic  comedian  by  creating  a 
finished  Sir  Joseph  Porter^  since  when 
he  has  but  gained  in  note.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Boston,  has  a  part  in  various 
social  and  musical  organizations 
there,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Apollo  Club,  and  is  a  member  of  its 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  and  a  particular  star  of  its 


Masonry,  in  which  he  has  attained 
the  thirty  second  degree.  Off  the 
stage  Mr.  Barnabee  is  genial,  good 
humored,  easy  going,  **  with  a  heart 
as  big  as  himself,"  as  one  of  the 
members  of  his  company  once  said. 

His  unctuous  creation  of  the  Not- 
tingham sheriff  of  ihe"  eagle  eye" 
is  remarkable,  in  this  era  of  horse- 
play, for  its  smoothness  and  its  quiet 
humor  of  deportment.  Even  when 
the  sheriff  succumbs  to  potent  nut 
brown  ale  he  does  it  with  a  degree  of 
ease  and  quietude  that  make  the 
scene  border  closely  on  the  artistic. 

In  the  Boston  Ideals  Tom  Karl 
was  an  original  member.  He  then 
had  behind  him  a  long  career  in 
Italian    opera    in    Italy    and  the 
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CAROLINE  HAMILTON. 
Frum  a  pliucogrupli  by  Morrison,  Chicago. 


countries  of  northern  Europe  as  a 
tenor,  the  creator  of  numerous  well 
known  roles,  as  the  result  of  a  thor- 
ough musical  education  in  Milan. 
Carl  Rosa  had  brought  him  to  this 
country,  and  he  had  toured  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Max  Strak- 
osch,  and  in  association  with  such 
famous  songstresses  as  Rosa,  Nils- 
son,  Lucca  and  Kellogg. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  operatic 
career  in  this  country  affected  Mr. 


—  Karl  as  it  has  affected  so  many 
otiier  artists.  He  joined  the  Ideal 
Company,  and  brought  to  comic 
opera  a  degree  of  culture  and  art 
rare  in  that  field.  Time  has  made 
some  inroads  on  his  voice,  but  it 
cannot  touch  a  method  which  the 
well  informed  are  quick  to  dis- 
cern. 

Milan  was  the  school  also  of  W. 
H.  MacDonald,  the   youngest  of 
j  the  managerial  trio  and  the  Little 
I  John  of  "Robin  Hood";  and  he, 
I  too,  has  an  Italian  operatic  career 
to  look  back  upon.    He  finished 
his  musical  studies  under  William 
Shakespeare  in  London,  and,  re- 
turning to  this  country  in  1879, 
became  the  baritone  foundation 
of  the  Boston  Ideals. 

It  is  he  who  sings  with  such 
hearty  abandon  another  and 
almost  the  best  appreciated  of  the 
old  time  songs  already  alluded  to. 
The  antique  spirit  and  the  hearty 
joviality  of  **  Brown  October  Ale  " 
can  be  readily  appreciated  from 
I  the  words,  even  without  their  ap- 
propriate musical  setting: 

And  it's  will  ye  quaff  with  me,  my  lads. 

It's  will  ye  quaff  with  me? 
It  is  a  draft  of  nut  brown  ale, 

I  offer  unto  ye — 
All  humming:     the  tankard,  lads. 

It  cheers  the  heart  forlorn. 
Oh,  here's  a  friend  to  ev'ry  one, 
'Tis  stout  John  Barleycorn. 
So  laugh,  lads,' 
And  quaff,  lads, 
'Twill  make  you  stout  and  hale. 
Through  all  my  days 
I'll  sing  the  praise 
Of  brown  October  ale  ! 

_j  The  tall,  lithe,  blonde  figure 
of  Camille  d'Arville  heads  the 
list  of  fair  players  as  leading 
soprano.  The  slightest  of  foreign 
accents  would  never  disclose  her 
Hollandish  birth.  She  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Amsterdam  conservatory, 
and  dates  her  public  career  from 
her  fifteenth  year,  when  she  scored 
a  juvenile  success  as  regular  ing/nue 
in  a  company  of  Rotterdam  comed- 
ians. She  then  became  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  light  opera  of  London, 
and  came  to  America  to  sing  under 
Mr.  Duff  four  years  ago,  for  a 
short  season,  returning  to  Europe 
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to  augment  the  forces  of  Mr.  Carl 
Rosa. 

Again  in  1891  she  returned  to  this 
country  to  appear  at  the  Casino  as 
Mile.  Lange  in  "  La  Fille  de  Madame 
Angot,"  where  an  enterprising  man- 
agement endeavored  to  convince  the 
public  that  the  scene  of  almost  pugi- 
listic altercation  between  herself  and 
Marie  Halton  in  the  third  act  was 
but  a  slightly  exaggerated  reflection 
of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  deed,  of  their 
personal  relations. 

Miss  d'Arville  possesses  a  voice 
that  is  surpassed  only  by  Lillian 
Russell's  on  the  comic  opera 
stage  of  this  country,  and  in 
dramatic  ability  she  probably  has 
no  peer  in  the  same  field.  In- 
deed, her  taste  inclines  long- 
ingly to  the  acting  of  drama, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  at 
some  future  time  she  may  decide 
to  embrace  the  comedienne's 
career.  She  is  the  Maid  Marian 
of  "  Robin  Hood,"  and  her 
grace,  and  her  tall,  exquisitely 
shapely  figure  in  the  male  dis- 
guise under  the  greenwood  tree, 
make  one  wish  to  see  her  essay 
the  poetic  role  of  Rosalind. 

With  her  Caroline  Hamilton 
has  alternated  as  Maid  Marian, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  is  a  genuine  and 
typical  product  of  the  West, 
high  spirited,  self  reliant,  and 
full  of  vim.  Throughout  the 
time  when  she  was  singing 
simultaneously  in  two  San  Fran- 
cisco churches  the  melody  of 
the  theatrical  bee  was  humming 
in  her  ears. 

She  met  Charles  Edward 
Hamilton,  well  known  both  East 
and  West  as  a  journalist ;  there 
was  a  romance,  a  wedding  of 
kindred  spirits,  and  before  long, 
this  dashing  lady  had  secured 
an  engagement  for  her  husband 
(all  unbeknown  to  him)  as  well 
as  for  herself,  with  the  Bos- 
tonians. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  who  has  more 
the  appearance  of  a  young 
physician  than  a  theatrical  man, 
bears  the  burden  of  managerial 
detail  for  this  company,  in  which 


the  proprietors  act  as  a  supervising 
and  advisory  board. 

Jessie  Bartlett  Davis,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Davis,  manager  of  two  Chicago 
theaters,  is  the  most  roguish  of 
Allan-a-Dales.  Her  boyish  strut  is 
delicious,  and  her  rich,  almost  manly, 
contralto  voice  is  far  beyond  any- 
thing of  the  sort  we  are  accustomed 
to  hear  in  this  style  of  entertainment. 
She,  too,  is  an  actress  of  no  mean 
ability,  and  like  so  many  others  of 
this  company  is  a  former  singer  in 
grand  opera     Her  earlier  work  was 
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ELGENF.  COWLES. 
From  a  photograpli  by  the  Elite  Company.  San  FranciHCO 


with  the  well  remembered  Chicago 
Church  Choir  Company,  but  she 
has  also  sung  Siebel  and  other  leadinj? 
contralto  roles  with  her  especial 
friend,  Patti,  and  she  was  a  notability 
in  Mrs.  Thurber's  unfortunate  Amer- 
ican Opera  Company. 

To  her  falls,  among  other  pleasing 
numbers,  the  sweet  ** Legend  of  the 
Chimes,"  and  its  melodious  accom- 
paniment of  pealing  bells: 

In  olden  times, 

St.  Svvithin's  chimes 

Rang  bUthely  ev  ry  hour 

From  out  the  old,  gray  tower. 


'Neath  Svvithin's  shade 

A  gentle  maid 

Dwelt,  fair  as  any  flow'r. 

Within  a  rose  clad  bow'r. 
She  heard  St.  Swithin's  bells  betimes 
And  learned  to  love  the  ringing  of  the 
chimes. 

For  wedding  peal  or  funeral  knell 
Your  message  ever  tell, 
Ye  chimes. 

Greatest  in  point  of  stature  and  in 
sonorousness  is  Mr.  Eugene  Cowles 
of  the  great,  rich  bass  voice.  He 
stepped  one  night,  in  an  emergency, 
from  a  very  subordinate  part  in 
*'  Dorothy "  into    the    sadly  misfit 
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clothes  of  the  basso,  thereby,  for  the 
nonce,  robbing  the  comedian  of  his 
monopoly  of  merry  making,  but 
also  establishing  his  own  right  to 
important  r61es. 

Mr.  Cowles  was  born  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec  and  removed  to 
Chicago  in  his  teens.  While  earning 
his  living  as  a  bank  clerk  there  he 
sang  in  various  churches,  for  which 
a  good  musical  education  had  equip- 
ped him.  At  a  Press  Club  enter- 
tainment in  1888  he  met  Messrs. 
Barnabee  and  MacDonald,  and  his 
remarkable  voice  made  them  tempt 
him  to  a  new  career. 

His  best  and  favorite  number  is 
the  Armorer's  Song,"  which,  as 
Will  Scarletty  he  chants  while  he 
forges  the  steel  at  his  anvil,  and 


which  Mr.  de  Koven  wrote  especially 
for  him. 

Let  hammer  and  anvil  ring 
And  the  forge  fire  brightly  shine  ; 

Let  wars  raee  still 

While  I  work  with  a  will. 
At  this  peaceful  trade  of  mine. 
The  sword  is  a  weapon  to  conquer  fields — 

I  honor  the  man  who  shakes  it, 
But  naught  is  the  lad  who  the  broadsword 
wields 

Compared  with  the  lad  who  makes  it. 
Then  huzza  for  the  anvil,  the  forge  and  the 
sledge  I 

Huzza  for  the  sparks  that  fly ! 
If  I  had  a  cup  I  would  straightway  pledge 

The  armorer— that  is  L 

Mr.  Cowles  off  the  stage  has  the 
proportions  of  a  young  giant,  the 
startling  deep  voice  of  an  oger,  and 
the  kindly  ways  of  a  right  good 
fellow. 


A  FAIRY  TALE. 

We  sat  on  the  fence's  topmost  rail 

As  the  sun  sank  in  the  west. 
And  told  each  other  some  fairy  tale 

Which,  when  young,  we  loved  the  best. 
And  the  long  grass  rustled  at  our  feet ; 

Perhaps  in  the  grasses  green 
Titania  and  her  courtly  suite 

Listened,  unseen. 

The  twilight  gathered— the  fields  grew  dark— 

The  night  let  her  curtain  down. 
The  stars  came  out — each  tiny  spark 

Like  the  jewel  of  a  crown. 
The  fair  moon  shone  in  the  heavens  above. 

And  beneath  its  glory  pale 
A  maiden  smiled,  for  she  thought  my  love 
A  fairy  tale. 

C.  M.  Kitmedy. 
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\X7^ELL,  Mary  Ann  Mulligan,  is 
it  yerself  ?  Sure  it's  a  cure 
for  sore  eyes  to  see  ye.  Ye're  rosier 
and  fatter  than  ever  ye  were.  Come 
right  in — let  me  take  the  things  off 
this  chair — now  sit  ye  down.  How's 
the  good  man  and  all  thechilder? 
Ah,  ha!  Ye're  puffin'  and  blowin* 
like  a  porpoise.  Ye're  not  the  light 
footed  gyurl  that  used  to  skip  up 
Rathfine  Hill— God  bless  it  and  the 
blue  sky  over  it! — in  the  good  ould 
days." 

"  Bedad,  Maggie  Bertelli,  it — pooh 
— it  ud  make  inny  wan — blow  to 
climb  thim  stairs.  You — you  made 
sure  you  wouldn't  have  to  go  far  to 
reach  heaven,  if  you  died  in  these 
rooms.  How  have  you  been  for  the 
last  six  months,  since  you  came  up 
to  Harlem  to  see  us  ?  " 

**  We've  all  been  doin'  finely,  thanks 
be  to  God.  Now  take  off  yer  bon- 
net and  shawl,  and  I'll  pour  ye  out  a 
cup  o'  tay  that  I'm  keepin*  warm  for 
Mary  aninst  she  comes  home  from 
the  cloak  shop." 

"  I'll  be  deprivin'  the  child  "  ob- 
jected the  visitor. 

"  Sorra  bit.  There's  enough  in  the 
taypot  for  half  a  dozen,"  and  Mrs. 
Bertelli  hurried  to  the  stove  on  her 
hospitable  mission,  while  Mrs.  Mulli- 
gan took  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl, 
smoothed  out  the  creases  in  the  ker- 
chief that  covered  her  ample  should- 
ers, and  surveyed  the  tidy  apartment 
with  an  experienced  housewife's 
critical  eye. 

**  Maggie,"  she  remarked  to  her 
hostess,  "  it's  beyant  me  to  know 
how  you  can  live  down  here  in  a 
double  decker  in  Sullivan  Street 
among  all  the  dagoes — widout  manin' 
offense  to  your  good  man — whin  you 
might  just  as  well  be  livin'  up  in 
Harlem  among  your  own  kind,  where 


you  could  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
now  an'  again." 

"Well,  Mary  Ann,  ye  see  Tony's 
work  is  down  here,  an'  Mamie  sews 
over  in  a  Broadway  cloak  house,  and 
it's  convanient  for  thim.  The  neigh- 
bors is  quiet,  harmless  folks,  and  I, 
not  knowin'  their  talk,  have  little  to 
do  wid  thim.  As  for  Tony,  he's  the 
best  husband  and  father,  God  bless 
him,  that  ever  lived.  Now  here,  take 
this  sup  o'  tay  while  it's  hot ;  "  and 
Mrs.  Bertelli  put  the  cup  of  "  tay " 
on  the  table  in  front  of  her  guest. 

"  Bedad,"  said  Mrs.  Mulligan  as 
she  sipped  the  beverage,  "  you  might 
a*  gone  furder  and  fared  worse  than 
marryin'  Tony.  But  in  this  barracks, 
crowded  with  furriners  of  all  kinds, 
you  run  a  risk  of  catchin'  some  kind 
o*  sickness." 

"  Thrue  for  ye.  There  was  two 
min  an'  a  babe,  sick  wid  smallpox, 
taken  out  o*  the  big  tinement  next 
door  on'y  a  couple  o'  weeks  ago,"  re- 
plied the  hostess. 

"  Look  at  that  now  !  Sure  it's  the 
dirt  of  the  haythens  with  their  rooms 
turned  into  ragshops." 

Mrs.  Bertelli's  information  about 
the  sickness  seemed  to  have  disturb- 
ed her  friend,  for  after  a  moment's 
silence  she  said  in  a  slightly  hushed 
voice: — 

**  God  preserve  us,  I  hope  you  have 
no  smallpox  in  this  house.  Me  little 
Tim  ain't  as  hardy  as  he  might  be, 
and  I  wouldn't  want  to  carry  the 
disease  home  to  him." 

"Make  yer  mind  easy,"  replied 
Mrs.  Bertelli.  "There's  none  av  it 
here.  I  hear  me  daughter  Mamie's 
step  on  the  stairs.  Wait  till  ye  see 
what  a  fine  big  gyurl  she's  g^own. 
Good  avenin'  to  ye,  miss,"  cried  Mrs. 
Bertelli  as  the  girl  entered.  "Do 
ye  see  who's  here  ?    Me  old  friend 
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Mrs.  Mulligan  from  Harlem,*'  and 
the  mother  beamed  proudly  on  the 
tall,  pretty  young  woman  who  kissed 
her,  and  gave  welcome  to  her 
mother's  friend. 

"  Arrah,  Mamie,I  wouldn't  know  you 
if  I  met  you  on  the  street,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Mulligan.  "You've  grown  so 
tall  and  han'some.  You've  got 
your  father's  big  black  eyes  and 
•curly  raven  locks,  and  the  beautiful 
rosy  cheeks  your  mother  brought 
wid  her  from  the  ould  dart." 

**  She's  rosier  than  usual  this 
avenin',"  said  Mrs.  Bertelli.  Ain't 
3'e  feelin'  well,  acushla  ?  Why,  yer 
hand  is  burnin'." 

"I'm  not  very  well  tonight, 
mammy.  I've  had  a  headache  all 
day  long." 

"  Give  her  a  hot  cup  o*  tay,  Mary 
Ann.  It'll  do  her  good.  Thim 
cloak  shops  is  so  crowded  and 
stiflin'  they  do  give  the  girls  the 
headache  to  be  in  thim  all  day,"  said 
the  girl's  mother. 

"  I  couldn't  eat  or  drink,  mammy. 
I'll  rest  awhile  on  the  bed.  I'll  see 
you  again  before  you  leave,  Mrs. 
Mulligan,"  and  Mamie  passed  into 
the  bedroom. 

"  It's  a  fever  she  has,  Maggie," 
whispered  Mrs.  Mulligan,  "and  as 
^oon  as  Tony  comes  in  you'd  betther 
sind  for  the  docthor.  Now  it's  gettin' 
late,"  she  continued,  thinking  about 
little  Tim,  "who  wasn't  as  hardy  as 
he  might  be,"  and  the  possibilities  of 
Mamie's  fever  proving  contagious. 
**  It's  gettin'  late,  and  I  have  a  long 
journey  afore  me,  so  I'll  be  goin'. 
Be  sure  now  and  come  up  and  see 
us  soon." 

"  Ye've  taken  the  heart  out  o*  me, 
Mary  Ann,  wid  yer  talk  about  faver. 
That  gaud's  the  apple  o'  me  eye, 
an'  if  innything  was  to  happen  to 
her — God  an'  His  Blessed  Mother 
help  me,  I  don't  know  what'd  become 
o'  me.  An'  her  father — poor  man — 
his  heart  an'  soul's  wrapped  up  in 
her.  There  never  was  a  betther 
young  woman  or  a  betther  daughter. 
Why,  she  spint  the  best  part  of  her 
nights  tindin'  that  sick  baby  next 
dure,  just  to  give  its  mother  a  chance 
to  get  some  rest,  and  now  "  The 


good  natured  eyes  were  dimmed 
with  tears. 

"Cheer  up,  Maggie.  The  girl'll  be 
all  right  in  the  mornin'.  Now  good 
by  to  you,  and  come  up  to  see  us 
soon." 

"  Good  by,  good  luck  to  ye,  ye  al- 
ways had  the  cheerin'  word  for  a  sor- 
rowin'  heart,  Mary  Ann,"  and  Mrs. 
Bertelli  took  the  lamp  from  the  table 
and  lighted  the  way  to  the  long 
staircase. 

When  the  sound  of  her  visitor's 
footsteps  had  died  away  down  stairs, 
she  hurried  into  the  little  bedroom 
and  was  terrified  by  the  girl's  ap- 
pearance. Mamie's  eyes  were  spark- 
ling and  her  face  was  flushed  with 
fever. 

"  O,  mammy!  mammy,  I'm  so  sick, 
so  sick,"  she  moaned  as  her  mother 
entered  the  room. 

"God  help  us  and  save  us,  mav- 
ourneen,  I  must  get  one  o'  the  neigh- 
bors to  go  for  Dr.  McArdle.  Won't 
ye  take  a  sup  o'  tay,  me  darlint,  or 
can't  I  do  somethin'  for  ye  ?  I'll  lay 
a  could  cloth  on  yer  forehead.  It's 
burnin'." 

As  the  mother  hurried  to  the  sink 
to  wet  a  towel  she  heard  the  tramp- 
ing of  many  feet  on  the  stairs  below, 
and  then  a  loud  rapping  at  the  doors 
of  the  apartments  of  the  four  families 
on  each  floor.  As  she  was  returning 
to  her  daughter's  bedside  the  foot- 
steps came  nearer.  There  seemed  to 
be  at  least  half  a  dozen  men  in  the 
party. 

Rat-tat-tat! 

They  were  at  Mrs.  Bertelli's  own 
door  now. 

"  Who's  there  ? "  she  asked  with 
some  little  perturbation. 

"Board  of  Health  Inspectors," 
came  the  prompt  answer.  "  Open  the 
door!" 

She  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  the 
door  was  flung  open,  and  a  stalwart 
member  of  the  Sanitary  Squad  step- 
ped into  the  room,  followed  by  a  tall, 
kindly  faced  man  enveloped  in  an 
ulster.  After  him  came  others  until 
the  small  room  was  crowded  with 
men. 

"  Anybody  sick  here  ?  "  asked  the 
man  in  the  ulster. 
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"  Me  daughter,  sir,"  faltered  Mrs. 
Bertelli. 

"  Let  us  have  a  look  at  her.  Where 
is  she?" 

Mrs.  Bertelli  pointed  to  the  little 
bedroom. 

**  She's  in  there,  sir,**  she  said  in  a 
voice  broken  with  apprehension  of 
evil. 

The  big  policeman  picked  up 
the  lamp  and  led  the  way  into  the 
apartment,  the  man  in  the  ulster  fol- 
lowing. A  few  moments  of  silence 
in  the  darkness,  and  then  the  black 
figure  of  the  tall  man  was  outlined 
in  the  doorway  against  the  lamp 
light. 

"Dr.  Raymond,'*  he  cried  in  au- 
thoritative tones,  "there's  a  well  de- 
veloped case  here.  Send  out  a  call 
for  the  wagon.  Officer,  let  no  one 
except  our  party  come  in  or  go  out 
of  this  room  until  it  has  been  fumi- 
gated. Let  me  have  some  vaccine 
points.** 

"  In  the  name  o*  God,  man,  what  is 
the  matter  .>"  cried  Mrs.  Bertelli, 
terror  stricken. 

"  Your  daughter  has  malignant 
smallpox,'*  answered  the  man  in  the 
ulster,  who  was  the  chief  inspector, 
"and  we  are  about  to  remove  her 
to  the  hospital  on  North  Brother 
Island.*' 

"  Oh,  for  the  love  o'  God,  sir,  don't 
take  her  away  from  me.  She's  all  I 
have  in  the  world  to  love — me  joy, 
me  pride!  If  ye  take  her  from  me 
she'll  die  in  the  pest  house.  Oh, 


"  Stand  aside  now,  my  good  wo- 
man. We'll  take  good  care  of  her. 
You  wouldn't  imperil  the  health  of 
the  two  hundred  people  in  this  house, 

would  you?" 

♦         ♦         ♦  *  ♦ 

Day  after  day,  regardless  of  pour- 
ing rain,  driving  snow,  or  frosty 
blast,  an  Irishwoman,  followed  by  a 
short  but  brawny  Italian,  entered  an 
office  in  the  Health  Department 
building,  and  stood  aside  until  the 
last  person  had  been  attended  to  by 
the  clerk,  or  until  the  kind  hearted 
policeman  detailed  to  the  place  had 
>ipproached,  and  asked  the  couple 


their  business.  Then  with  sorrowful 
voice  the  woman  would  say: — 

"  We  had  a  little  gyurl,  sir,  who 
was  sick  and  they  took  her  away 
from  us,  and  sint  her  across  the 
river.  Mebbe,  sir,  ye've  got  some 
word  from  her  today.  Mebbe  ye 
could  find  out  for  us  how  she's  gettin' 
along." 

"What  was  the  trouble?" 

"  Smallpox,  sir." 

"Hum!  Hospital  for  Contagious 
Diseases,  North  Brother  Island. 
What  name?" 

"  Mary  Bertelli,  sir." 

"  No.   No  word  today." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  No  word,  Tony, 
God  pity  us,"  and  they  would  walk 
away. 

In  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  a  great 
city's  charitable  bureau,  there  is  but 
little  time  to  answer  the  simple  in- 
quiries of  simple  souls,  and  no  doctors' 
bulletins  are  received  from  the  great 
island  hospitals  recording  the  con- 
dition of  the  thousands  of  humble 
sufferers ;  but  there  was  a  look  of 
dumb,  patient  grief  on  the  faces  and 
attitudes  of  the  Bertellis  that  touched 
the  hearts  of  the  clerk  and  the  police- 
man. 

One  bleak  day  the  couple  entered, 
and  in  answer  to  the  policeman's 
questions  the  clerk's  finger  running 
down  the  page  of  his  register  stop- 
ped suddenly  midway,  and  he  said  in 
a  low  tone, 

"  Hum!  The  little  girl  is  across  the 
river." 

His  tone  was  not  low  enough  to 
escape  an  anxious  mother's  ear.  She 
clasped  her  hands,  the  tears  of 
joy  ran  down  her  cheeks,  and  she 
sobbed, 

"  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother  be 
praised.  Do  you  hear,  Tony  ?  Our 
little  g^url  is  coming  home." 

"  You  don't  understand,  my  poor 
woman,"  said  the  big  policeman  in  a 
husky  voice  toned  to  a  whisper. 
"Your  little  girl  has  gone  home. 
Gone  across  the  river,  to  a  home 
where  there's  no  more  sickness  or 
trouble.  Quick,  Tom!  Hand  me  a 
elass  of  water.  The  poor  soul's 
Uiinted,  God  help  her." 
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By  Richard  H.  Titherington. 


TP  HOUGH  her  two  hundred  and 
^  seventy  years  of  existence  have 
been  far  from  uneventful,  New  York 
possesses  few  memorials  of  the  his- 
toric incidents  of  which  she  has 
been  the  theater.    The  sites  of  the 


lie  buildings  belong  to  the  present 
century,  and  St.  Paul's,  the  oldest 
church  in  the  metropolis,  only  dates 
from  1764.'  The  northward  march  of 
brick  and  mortar  has  overwhelmed 
one  after  another  of  the  old  time 


THE  rUMEL  MANSION. 


Stirring  scenes  of  her  earlier  days  are 
in  most  cases  sites  only;  the  build- 
ings that  once  marked  them  have 
been  swept  away  by  the  restless  ad- 
vance of  population  and  commerce. 
New  York  is  a  city  of  rapid  change, 
and  one  that  is  too  practical  to  go 
very  far  in  the  direction  of  senti- 
mental reverence  for  the  abodes  of 
bygone  greatness.  Of  the  earlier 
Colonial  period  not  a  single  archi- 
tectural relic  remains.  The  forts  for 
which  King  George's  redcoats  and 
George  Washington's  Continentals 
fought  in  Revolutionary  times  have 
wholly  disappeared.    All  of  the  pub- 


New  Yorkers'  suburban  mansions, 
and  there  remain  but  a  few  that 
are  yet  beyond  the  territory  of  dense 
habitation. 

A  century  and  a  quarter  ago  New 
York  was  a  city  of  less  population 
than  Philadelphia  and  of  less  political 
importance  than  Boston.  In  the  in- 
terest of  her  Revolutionary  annals, 
nevertheless,  she  surpasses  both. 
The  first  important  battle  of  the  war 
was  fought  on  the  shores  of  her 
harbor.  For  seven  years  she  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  royal  armies, 
where  Tories  congregated  and  gayly 
uniformed  officers  made  merry,  while 
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thousands  of  patriots  languished  and 
died  in  the  British  prison  ships.  She 
saw  the  ending  of  one  epoch  of 
American  history  on  the  day  when 
the  last  English  soldier  quitted  her 
soil,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  one 
by  Washington's  inauguration  as  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  local  landmarks  of  those 
eventful  days  few  remain.  The  Beek- 
man  mansion,  where  Lord  Howe  first 
established  himself,  has  left  only  its 
name  to  the  district  about  its  site — 
Forty  Fifth  Street  and  the  East 
River.  The  Apthorpe  place,  at 
Columbus  Avenue  and  Ninety  First 
Street,  to  which  the  British  com- 
mander afterward  moved  his 
quarters,  was  recently  taken  down. 
Its  neighbor,  the  De  Lancey  house, 
was  burged  during  the  war  by  a  party 
of  Continental  raiders.  Fort  Wash- 
ington, where  three  thousand  of 
Washington's  rear  guard  were  cap- 
tured by  the  invaders,  is  now  noth- 
ing more  than  a  name.  Of  the  build- 
ings that  figure  in  the  annals  of  the 
latter  months  of  1776,  when  the 
battle  of  Long  Island  had  been 
fought  and  lost,  and  Manhattan  Is- 
land was  the  camping  ground  of  the 
opposing  armies,  there  is  left  only 


the  Roger  Morris,  commonly  called 
the  Jumel  house,  which  was  for  a 
few  days  the  American  headquarters. 

This  fine  old  place,  which  stands 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  Washington 
Heights,  at  One  Hundred  and  Sixty 
First  Street,  has  been  connected  with 
more  than  one  historical  romance. 
The  first  of  these  begins  in  1756, 
when  a  young  Virginia  officer,  Col- 
onel Georgfe  Washington,  was  com- 
missioned to  bear  important  dis- 
patches to  General  Shirle\%  the  com- 
mander of  his  Britannic  majesty's 
forces  in  America.  On  his  w-'iy  to 
the  general's  headquarters  in  Boston, 
Colonel  Washington  was  entertained 
by  Beverly  Robinson,  a  Virginian 
who  had  married  a  New  York  heiress 
and  settled  in  her  city.  At  Mr.  Rob- 
inson's house  he  was  received  with 
the  cordiality  due  a  soldier  who  had 
won  great  distinction  in  the  Brad- 
dock  campaign.  But  his  attention 
was  monopolized  by  the  bright  eyes 
of  Miss  Mary  Phillipse,  his  host's  sis- 
ter in  law.  It  was  a  case  of  love  at 
first  sight,  but  the  modest  colonel 
shrank  from  declaring  himself  on  so 
short  an  acquaintance.  He  intrusted 
his  secret  to  a  friend  in  New  York, 
and  commissioned  him  to  broach  the 
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subject  at  a  convenient  opportunity. 
But  he  who  was  afterwards  fagied  as 
first  in  peace  and  first  in  war  was  de- 
feated in  love,  for  while  he  tarried  a 
British  oflicer,  Colonel  Roger  Morris, 
stepped  in  and  carried  off  the  prize. 

Colonel  Morris  received  as  his 
bride's  dower  a  share  of  the  fine  es- 
tate of  Phillipse  Manor,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  house  at  the 
edge  of  the  bluffs  above  the  Harlem. 
The  year  after  his  marriage  he  served 
in  Wolfe's  expedition  against  Quebec, 
whence  he  returned  to  sit  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  the  New  York 
colony.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
movement  for  independence,  and 
was  one  of  the  Tories  whose  property 
Congress  declared  confiscated.  He 
had  joined  Lord  Howe's  army  when 
in  September,  1776,  the  retreating 
Continentals  occupied  his  mansion. 
It  was  from  the  Morris  house  that 
Nathan  Hale  was  sent  out  by  Wash- 
ington to  get  information  of  the 
enemy's  movements — a  mission  from 
whJch  he  never  returned. 

Nearly  sixty  years  later — in  1834 — 
the  Morris  house  figured  in  one  of 
the  strangest  episodes  in  the  career 
of  that  gifted  adventurer,  Aaron 
Burr.  It  was  then  the  property  of 
Madam  Jumel,  a  wealthy  widow. 
Burr,  branded  in  the  popular  mind 
as  the  murderer  of  Hamilton  and  a 
traitor  against  the  sovereignty  of  his 
country,  had  returned  from  exile  to 
find  himself  in  his  old  age  almost  an 
outcast  in  the  city  where  he  had  once 
been  a  leader  in  politics,  at  the  bar, 
and  in  society.  In  some  way  this 
master  of  plots  and  stratagems  suc- 
ceeded, despite  his  seventy  eight 
years,  in  inveigling  the  widow  Jumel 
into  a  marriage.  Not  for  long,  how- 
ever, was  he  installed  in  the  old  man- 
sion, for  a  separation  soon  followed, 
and  in  1836  he  died. 

In  Burr's  earlier  and  brighter  days 
iiis  home,  the  stateliest  on  Manhattan 
Island,  was  at  Richmond  Hill,  a 
mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  city,  just  below  old  Greenwich 
Village.  Its  front,  with  a  lofty  por- 
tico of  Ionic  columns,  overlooked 
the  Hudson  at  the  present  junction 
of  Charlton  and  Varick  Streets,  and 


around  it  stretched  a  park  of  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres.  From  this 
place  it  was  that  on  the  fatal  morn- 
ing of  July  1 1,  1804,  its  master  set  out 
for  the  Weehawken  shore  where  his 
bullet  ended  the  life  of  one  of  New 
York's  noblest  sons. 

To  the  same  tragic  spot  his  victim 
came  from  a  house  that  still  stands 
on  the  heights  above  the  Harlem, 


HAMILTON'S  THIRTEEN  TREES. 


just  a  mile  below  the  Jumel  mansion. 
It  has  been  moved  from  its  former 
foundations  on  the  hill  top,  nearer  the 
Hudson,  where  its  verandahs  com- 
manded the  view  both  eastward  and 
westward.  It  has  passed  through 
many  hands,  too,  since  it  was  the 
dwelling  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  it  shows  plain  traces  of  age.  It 
is  now  serving  the  temporary  needs 
of  a  congregation  whose  new  church 
is  rising  close  beside  it.  It  was  built 
three  years  before  its  first  owner's 
death,  with  timber  brought  from  the 
forest  covered  lands  of  his  father-in- 
law.  General  Philip  Schuyler,  about 
the  head  waters  of  the  Hudson. 

In  front  of  the  Grange,  across 
Convent  Avenue,  is  the  famous  clus- 
ter of  thirteen  trees  that  Hamilton 
planted  as  a  symbol  of  the  union  of 
thirteen  States.  Tradition — which 
who  will  be  churlish  enough  to  ques- 
tion ? — tells  that  they  grew  from  blue 
gum  slips  given  to  Washington's 
secretary  of   the  treasury  by  Col- 
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onel  Isaac  Hugerof  South  Carolina. 
It  adds  that  each  tree  had  its  name, 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  planter. 
That  which  he  called  after  his  own 
State  grew  to  be  the  largest  and  tall- 
est of  the  group.  Georgia's  tree,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  veracious  chron- 
icler, grew  out  from  its  sisters  and 
then  bent  back  again— an  emblem  of 


tered  about  the  Bowling  Green,  has 
been  wholly  surrendered  to  com- 
merce. A  tablet  erected  a  couple  of 
years  ago  by  the  Holland  Society,  on 
the  present  offices  of  the  Cunard 
line,  marks  "  the  site  of  Fort  Amster- 
dam, built  in  1626."  At  the  corner 
of  Broad  and  Pearl  Streets  there 
still  remains  one  building  notable  in 


restored  harmony  after  inte.  nal  strife. 
South  Carolina's  was  smitten  by 
lightning  at  the  very  time  when  the 
guns  of  Charleston  began  civil  war. 

Scattered  through  the  upper  part 
of  Manhattan  Island  are  a  few  other 
houses  as  old,  perhaps,  as  the  Hamil- 
ton or  Jumel  dwellings,  but  of  less 
historic  interest.  One  of  the  most 
notable  is  the  Claremont  mansion, 
now  a  restaurant,  on  the  hill  at  the 
northern  end  of  Riverside  Park. 
This  was  once  the  residence  of  Vis- 
count Courtenay,  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Devon,  and  after- 
wards of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  eld- 
est brother  of  the  great  French  em- 
peror, who  sought  refuge  in  Amer- 
ica after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  oldest  quarter  of  New  York, 
where  stood  the  earliest  Dutch  set: 
tlement,  and  where,  later,  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy  and  fashionable  clus- 


Revolutionary  annals,  though  the 
New  Yorkers  of  those  times  would 
hardly  recognize,  in  the  somewhat 
decrepit  warehouse  of  today,  the 
Fraunces's  Tavern  of  a  century  ago. 
There  it  was  that  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  when  the  British  troops  left 
the  city  the  patriot  leaders  met  to 
banquet  with  George  Clinton,  the 
first  Governor  of  the  State. 

The  next  day's  issue  of  Rivingtofis 
Gazette  (November  26,  1783)  thus 
described  the  celebration: 

The  Governor  gave  a  public  dinner  at 
Fr ounces" s  Taveni:  at  which  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  other  General  OflBcers 
were  present. 

After  Dinner  the  following  Toasts  were 
drank  by  the  Company: 

1.  The  United  States  of  America. 

2.  His  most  Christian  Majesty. 

3.  The  United  Netherlands. 

4.  The  king  of  Sweden. 

5.  The  American  Army. 
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6.  The  Fleet  and  Armies  of  France 

which  have  served  in  America. 

7.  The  Memory  of  those  Heroes  who 

have  fallen  for  our  Freedom. 

8.  May  our  Country  be  grateful  to  her 

military  children. 

9.  May  Justice  support  what  Courage 

has  gained. 

10.  The  Vindicators  of  the  Rights  of 

Mankind  in  every  Quarter  of  the 
Globe. 

11.  May  America  be  an  Asylum  to  the 

persecuted  of  the  Earth. 

12.  May  a  close  Union  of  the  States 

guard  the  Temple  they  have 
erected  to  Liberty. 

13.  May  the  Remembrance  of  THIS 

DAY  be  a  Lesson  to  Princes. 

Over  the  homeward  progress  of  the 
worthy  banqueters  after  paying  due 
honor  to  the  thirteen  inspiring  toasts, 
history  draws  a  kindly  veil  of  silence. 
She  tells,  however,  of  a  yet  more  im- 
pressive scene  that  took  place  a  few 
days  later  in  the  **  large  public  room  *' 
of  the  tavern.  The  officers  of  the 
army  that  he  had  led  through  defeat 
and  discouragement  to  final  tri- 
umph had  assembled  to  bid  farewell 
to  their  revered  commander.  Wash- 
ington entered  the  room  with  a  glass 
of  wine  in  his  hand»  and  spoke  a  few 
sentences  that  evidenced  deep  emo- 
tion.   "  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and 


gratitude,"  he  said,  **  I  now  take 
leave  of  you.  I  most  devoutly  wish 
that  your  latter  days  may  be  as  pros- 
perous and  happy  as  your  former 
ones  have  been  glorious  and  honora- 
ble." Then  he  pledged  them  with  a 
draught  of  wine,  and  shook  the  hand 
and  kissed  the  forehead  of  each  of 
the  assembled  soldiers.  The  parting 
over,  he  walked  from  the  tavern,  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  concourse  of  citi- 
zens, to  the  Whitehall  ferry,  where 
he  took  a  barge  for  Paulus  Hook, 
across  the  Hudson,  and  thence  con- 
tinued his  homeward  journey. 

Five  years  later  he  returned  to 
New  York  to  be  inaugurated  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  newly  formed  Union. 
The  old  Federal  Hall,  on  whose  bal- 
cony he  took  the  oath  of  office,  stood 
where  now  stands  the  Sub  Treasury, 
in  Wall  Street.  Washington's  first 
Presidential  mansion  was  on  Franklin 
Square,  his  second  on  the  Bowling 
Green,  but  both  of  these  have  disap- 
peared, and  New  York  has  no  archi- 
tectural monument — unless  St.  Paul's 
Church,  where  the  inaugural  services 
were  held,  be  considered  as  such — of 
the  brief  period  when  she  was  the 
capital  of  the  United  States. 
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By  W.  Freeman  Day, 


LJISTORY  does  not  afford  a 
^  ^  parallel  to  the  spectacle — ap- 
parently assured,  at  the  time  of 
writing  this,  by  the  result  of  the 
parliamentary  elections — of  a  man  of 
eighty  three  assuming  the  weighty 
duties  of  the  British  premiership, 
with  the  avowed  design  of  under- 
taking a  great  measure  of  constitu- 
tional change  in  the  government  of 
his  country.  If  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  was  prime  minister  when  he 
died,  just  two  days  before  Ijis  eighty 
first  birthday,  was  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  prolonged  mental  and 
physical  vigor,  what  shall  be  said  of 
his  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  at  a  still  more  advanced  age  is 
opening  a  new  volume  of  Britain's 
annals  ? 

Gladstone  is,  in  fact,  the  heroic 
and  historic  figure  of  latter  day 
English  politics.  He  is  greater  than 
his  predecessors  ;  he  rises  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  contemporaries  ; 
and  when  he  passes  away  he  will 
leave  no  worthy  successor.  The 
personal  ascendency  that  he  has 
gfained  during  his  public  career  of 
sixty  years  is  as  unique  as  it  is  mar- 
velous. 

That  ascendency  is  based  upon 
what  he  has  done,  and  still  more 
upon  what  he  is.  The  chief  exploits 
of  his  earlier  days  were  his  skillful 
management  of  the  public  finances 
and  the  abolition  of  the  English  pro- 
tective tariff — a  work  in  which  he 
was  associated  with  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Later,  he  was  the  chief  author  of  the 
great  extensions  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, of  the  establishment  of  voting 
by  ballot,  and  of  the  first  national 
system  of  education.  He  abolished 
the  purchase  of  commissions  in  the 
army,  removed  the  last  of  the  dis- 
abilities imposed  on  Jews  and  Roman 


Catholics,  and  disestablished  the 
Irish  church. 

These  are  the  chief  fruits  of  his 
service  as  an  English  legislator.  In 
foreign  politics — a  sphere  less  fitted 
to  his  tastes  and  talents — his  influ- 
ence has  nevertheless  been  strongly 
felt.  It  was  his  denunciation  of 
Neapolitan  misrule  that  set  in  motion 
the  forces  that  swept  away  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  and  made  a  united 
Italy,  and  it  was  his  still  more  im- 
passioned assault  on  the  "unspeak- 
able Turk "  that  emancipated  Bul- 
garia. 

But  even  in  this  matter  of  fact  era 
the  personality  of  a  political  leader 
is  apt  to  count  for  more  tlian  his 
actual  achievements,  and  the  great 
secret  of  Gladstone's  influence  over 
the  masses  of  his  countrymen  is  to 
be  found  in  their  admiration  for  him 
as  a  man.  Only  the  bitterest  of  par- 
tisan opponents  seek  to  disparage 
his  single  hearted  and  self  sacrificing 
devotion  to  principle,  his  fearlessness 
as  a  champion  of  every  cause,  weak 
or  strong,  that  he  believes  to  be  a 
right  cause.  He  is  always  intensely 
earnest,  irrepressibly  enthusiastic. 
His  own  character,  his  enemies  ad- 
mit, is  of  a  shining  blamelessness, 
and  in  contrast  to  statesmen  who 
have  tacitly  or  openly  maintained 
that  there  is  no  morality  in  politics, 
he  believes  in  carrying  into  the 
affairs  of  nations  the  same  rules  of 
right  and  wrong  that  the  individual 
conscience  dictates.  He  surrendered 
to  Greece  the  Ionian  Islands,  which 
England  had  held  for  fifty  years 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In 
agreeing  to  the  Alabama  arbitration 
and  accepting  its  heavily  adverse 
award  he  established  a  new  prece- 
dent in  history.  He  gave  autonomy 
to  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  with- 
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out  exacting  vengeance  for  the  regi-* 
ment  they  shot  down  at  Majuba  Hill. 
He  withdrew  his  victorious  soldiers 
from  Afghanistan.  It  was  the  almost 
irresistible  self  expansive  forces  of 
the  British  empire  that  led  him  to 
sanction  the  annexation  of  the  great 
virgin  tracts  of  Bechuanaland  and 
New  Guinea. 

Gladstone's  eloquence  is  a  weapon 
whose  keen  edge  has  done  matchless 
service  in  the  political  fray.  As  a 
speaker  he  has  a  power  that  no  other 
Englishman,,  since  John  Hright's 
death,  can  approach.  He  is  great  in 
parliamentary  debate,  and  greater 


on  the  platform  of  a  mass  meeting — 
and  in  England,  as  in  ancient  Rome, 
the  mass  meeting  is  the  real  motive 
force  in  politics.  As  a  finance  minis- 
ter he  displayed  a  wonderful  ability 
of  making  involved  and  prosaic  sub- 
jects interesting.  Burke's  famous 
oration  on  American  taxation  empti- 
ed the  House  of  Commons.  The 
speeches  with  which  Gladstone  m- 
troduced  his  yearly  statements  of 
the  nation's  accounts,  lasting  four 
and  five  hours,  were  heard  with 
riveted  attention.  Of  them  the  un- 
friendly critic  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
declared,  "  We  find  ourselves  in  the 
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encYianted  region  of  pure  Gladston- 
istn — that  terrible  combination  of 
relentless  logic  and  dauntless  imag- 
ination. We  soar  into  the  empyrean 
of  finance.  Everything  is  on  a  colos- 
sal scale  of  gfandeur — all  embracing 
free  trade,  abysses  of  deficit,  and 
mountains  of  income  tax." 


cated  with  the  exuberance  of  his  own 
verbosity." 

As  an  author  and  a  classical 
scholar  he  has  won  genuine  fame. 
Disraeli's  remarkable  fertility  as  a 
novelist  has  been  far  surpassed  by 
Gladstone's  long  list  of  works  on 
Homer  and  the  Homeric  age,  and  on 
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The  cynical  humor  of  his  old  op- 
ponent Disraeli  is  a  quality  wholly 
foreign  to  Gladstone's  mentality. 
The  force  of  supreme  conviction 
glows  in  his  earnest  eloquence. 
After  one  of  his  vehement  attacks 
on  the  policy  of  the  then  Conserva- 
tive government,  its  leader  began  his 
reply  by  a  self  congratulation  on  the 
solidity  of  the  great  table  that 
divides  the  two  sides  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

"All  the  passions  of  the  human 
soul,"  says  a  recent  writer,  **  shine 
forth  in  Gladstone's  look  and  gesture. 
His  voice  is  powerful,  and  at  the  same 
time  can  be  soft,  can  rise  in  menace 
or  sink  in  entreaty."  Brevity  is  the 
one  rhetorical  grace  that  he  has 
never  cultivated — a  fact  that  his 
hearers  seldom  regret,  although  it 
was  the  foundation  of  Disraeli's 
famous  criticism  of  him  as"intoxi- 


a  wide  range  of  historical,  political, 
and  sociological  subjects.  In  the 
library  catalogue  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, the  titles  of  his  published  vol- 
umes occupy  no  less  than  twenty 
two  pages.  He  is  extraordinarily 
versatile,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
Vnost  arduous  political  duties  can 
always  find  time  for  an  essay  on 
ancient  art  or  a  review  of  some  theo- 
logical book.  •*  He  does  more  things 
better,"  says  ah  appreciative  critic, 
"  than  any  other  living  man."  He 
has  a  phenomenal  memory,  and  his 
capacity  for  an  almost  unlimited 
variety  of  tasks  has  become  a  subject 
for  the  humorists  of  the  press — wit- 
ness the  following  paragraph  from  a 
recent  New  York  daily  : 

Mrs.  Gladstone  (at  breakfast) — **"\\Tiat 
have  you  done  this  moming,  my  dear?" 

The  Grand  Old  Man — **  1  had  a  ten  mile 
constitutional,  wrote  an  essay  on  '  Reasons 
for  believing  Homer  was  bom  in  only  one 
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of  his  seven  birthplaces,*  felled  two  oaks  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  conducted  a 
prayer  meeting  in  the  church,  and  outlined 
four  speeches  to  be  delivered  this  after- 
noon. 

Mrs.  Gladstone — *»Ah,  my  dear,  you 
cannot  work  now  as  you  once  did.  '* 

Untiring  energy,  a  wonderful 
power  of  concentration,  and  a  per- 
fectly systematized  utilization  of 
every  moment  of  his  time,  and  his 
secretaries'  time,  render  possible  the 
amount  of  work  that  he  accomplishes 
— which  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  hardly 
less  now  than  it  was  twenty  years 
ago.  The  only  power  that  seems  at 
all  affected  by  his  great  age  is  his 
hearing.  He  has  the  advantage  of  a 
splendid  constitution,  and  while  not 
a  Hercules  nor  an  Apollo,  he  is  a  re- 
markably well  built  and  finely 
modeled  man.  The  athletic  tastes  of 
his  countrymen  are  in  him  strongly 
developed.  As  a  schoolboy  at  Eton 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  oarsman, 
and  in  later  life,  before  his  exploits 
with  the  axe  became  famous,  he  was 
known  as  a  master  of  horsemanship 
and  a  sportsman — in  token  whereof 
may  be  mentioned  a  missing  finger 
of  his  left  hand,  shattered  many 
years  ago  by  the  accidental  discharge 
of  a  gun.  He  is  still  a  pedestrian 
who  could  tire  out  many  far  younger 
men. 

He  accounts  for  his  fondness  for 
tree  felling  by  the  completeness  of 
the  mental  rest  that  this  form  of  ex- 
ercise affords.  It  is  an  undertaking 
that  gives  no  time  for  thinking  of 
anything  but  the  point  at  which  the 
next  stroke  shouid  fall.  **As  the 
chips  fly  this  way  and  that,"  remarks 
one  of  his  biographers,  **  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  as  profoundly  absorbed  in 
laying  the  axe  at  the  proper  angle  at 
the  right  cleft  of  the  trunk  as  ever  he 
was  in  replying  to  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  in  the  course  of  a  critical 
debate." 

The  scene  of  his  assaults  upon  oak 
or  elm  is  his  country  estate  at 
Ha  warden  (pronounced  H  ardency 
near  Chester,  and  just  within  the 
frontier  of  Wales.  This  became  his 
by  his  marriage — whose  golden  anni- 
versary was  celebrated  three  years 
ago — to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Stephen 


Glynne,  a  lady  who  has  been  her 
husband's  helpmate  in  the  most  per- 
fect sense  of  the  word.  His  eldest 
son,  Stephen,  is  rector  of  the  near  by 
village  church,  where  it  has  long 
been  Gladstone's  custom  to  read  the 
lessons  at  the  Sunday  services,  ex- 
cept at  times  when  the  influx  of 
throngs  of  sightseers  has  forced  him 
to  discontinue  the  practice.  His 
second  son,  Herbert,  represents  one 
of  the  divisions  of  Leeds  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  He  has  not  in- 
herited his  father's  genius. 

Gladstone  has  truly  been  called 
one  of  the  greatest  pillars  and  props 
of  English  orthodoxy.  His  earnest 
religious  convictions,  his  hearty  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Christian  dogma,  are 
part  of  the  man,  and  have  a  wide  in- 
fluence upon  the  masses  who  look  to 
the  example  of  his  commanding  in- 
tellect. To  millions  of  his  country- 
men the  spectacle  of  Gladstone  at 
the  lectern  of  Hawarden  church  is 
more  impressive  than  any  cathedral 
service  in  the  kingdom. 

Gladstone  is  a  Liverpudlian  by 
birth  and — as  he  has  frequently  re- 
minded his  Midlothian  constituents — 
a  Scotchman  by  descent.  His  father, 
John  Gladstone,  came  to  Liverpool 
from  Scotland,  amassed  a  fortune  in 
the  Russian  and  American  trade,  and 
was  made  a  baronet.  The  great  states- 
man was  his  fourth  son,  born  on  the 
29th  of  December,  1809.  He  had  a 
younger  son's  portion  of  his  father's 
wealth — a  share  sufficient,  with  the 
handsome  estate  that  was  his  wife's 
dower,  to  make  him  rich,  though  not 
a  millionaire.  It  is  said  that  his 
private  fortune  has  suffered  from  his 
devotion  to  the  public  service.  Cer- 
tain is  it  that  some  years  ago  he  sold 
his  art  collection  and  exchanged  his 
London  mansion  in  Carleton  House 
Terrace  for  a  less  expensive  dwel- 
ling in  Harley  Street.  The  British 
premiership  is  an  unsalaried  post. 
Its  occupant  usually  combines  with 
it  another  cabinet  portfolio,  but  even 
thus  his  remuneration  is  never  more 
than  five  thousand  pounds  annually 
— a  sum  hardly  proportionate  to  the 
many  calls  upon  the  leader  of  the 
government.    Gladstone's  tenures  of 
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office  have  covered  less  than  eleven 
out  of  the  last  twenty  four  years. 

A  marked  feature  of  Gladstone's 
career  is  the  fact  that  has  most  of  all 
rendered  him  vulnerable  to  the 
shafts  of  partisan  criticism,  and  yet 
which  most  of  all  testifies  to  his  dis- 
interested enthusiasm  for  his  convic- 
tions. This  is  the  gradual  but 
finally  complete  change  of  attitude 
that  has  been  in  progress  throughout 
his  public  life.  When  he  was  first 
elected  to  parliament  as  the  member 
for  Newark,  just  after  the  passage  of 
the  reform  bill  that  made  English 
representative  government,  previ- 
ously a  mockery,  into  something  like 
a  reality,  he  was  a  Tory  of  the  strait- 
est,  old  fashioned  sect.  His  first 
speech  in  the  House  was  in  the  de- 
bate upon  the  measure  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  and 
was  a  defense  of  the  slave  holders 
against  attacks  made  by  radical 
abolitionists.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  he  was  one  of  the  shining 
lights  of  the  conservative  party,  and 
the  foremost  lieutenant  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  its  great  leader.  Then  he 
gradually  drifted  into  liberalism,  and 
after  being  for  some  time  more  or 
less  of  a  "free  lance"  he  became  a 
member  of  Lord  Palmerston's  cabinet 
in  1859.  At  the  death  of  that  states- 
man he  succeeded  him  as  leader  of 
the  liberals  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  when  his  party  regained 
office  in  1868,  after  Disraeli's  first 


government,  Gladstone  attained  the 
premiership.  He  held  it  for  six 
years,  and  again  from  1880  to  1885, 
when  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
the  Irish  demand  for  home  rule, 
which  up  to  that  time  he  had  strenu- 
ously opposed.  The  result  was  the 
secession  of  a  large  body  of  his  sup- 
porters and  his  defeat  at  the  polls, 
in  1886 — a  defeat  which  the  dauntless 
veteran  has  just  retrieved. 

It  is  a  brave  statesman  who  dares 
to  admit  that  he  has  been  mistaken. 
Gladstone  has  never  hesitated  to 
make  such  an  admission,  at  what- 
ever cost,  when  principle  impelled  it. 
"  No  man,"  he  has  himself  declared, 
"  has  ever  committed  suicide  so  often 
as  I ; "  and  yet  time  has  clearly  justi- 
fied him  in  courses  that  at  the  mo- 
ment estranged  firm  friends. 

Gladstone  perfectly  recognizes  the 
fact  that  his  mental  history  has  been 
one  of  development  rather  than  one 
of  consistency.  "I  was  educated," 
he  is  re*ported  as  saying  in  conversa- 
tion, "  to  regard  liberty  as  an  evil ; 
I  have  learned  to  regard  it  as  a  good. 
That  is  a  formula  which  sufficiently 
explains  all  the  changes  of  my  politi- 
cal convictions."  And  this  may 
fittingly  be  taken  as  the  keynote  of 
the  career  of  a  man  who  is  truly 

A  name  to  fright  all  tyrants  with,  a  light 
Unsetting  as  the  pole  star,  a  g^reat  voice 

Heard  in  the  breathless  pauses  of  the  fi^ht 
By  truth  and  freedom  ever  waged  with 
wrong. 


MY  LADY'S  BOUDOIR. 

The  bripfhtest  paper  on  the  walls  I  see, 

The  richest  carpet  is  upon  the  floor  ; 

A  quaint  carved  easel  stands  anear  the  door ; 
O'erhanging  it,  rich  folds  of  tapestry  ; 
The  wealth  of  china  quite  o'erpowers  me. 

For  there  are  dainty  plates  and  plaques  galore. 

There,  too,  the  trifles  that  maids  hunger  for 
Are  spread  about  the  room  most  tastefully. 
I  note  a  programme  with  pink  ribbon  bound, 

A  jewel  case  beside  a  bonbonnihre. 
An  ivory  fan  that's  resting  on  a  shelf. 
Admiring  all,  I  hear  a  grateful  sound. 

The  tread  of  fairy  feet  upon  the  stair— 
The  prettiest  thing  of  all  appears— herself. 

Nathan  J/.  Levy, 
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By  William  Murray  Graydon, 

Author  of  "Vtra  Shmmarin,"  "Tho  House  of  Orfanoff."  etc. 


I. 

THE  headquarters  of  the  Imperial 
Club  of  St.  Petersburg,  a  mem- 
bership in  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
certificate  of  high  standing  in  so- 
ciety, are  situated  on  the  Grand 
Morskaia,  the  Fifth  Avenue  of  the 
Russian  capital. 

During  the  week  an  average  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  habitues  may  be 
found  in  its  gorgeous  apartments, 
but  Friday  is  par  excellence  the  club 
day,  and  it  is  then  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  see  from  one  to  two 
hundred  members  present. 

On  a  certain  Friday  in  the  early 
part  of  March,  1890,  the  usual  routine 
was  followed  without  variation. 
From  three  to  four  o'clock  the  jeun- 
esse  dor^e  assembled  at  the  broad 
windows  to  view  and  comment  upon 
the  procession  of  stylish  equipages 
that  passed  and  repassed  in  the 
street  without,  which  was  filled  with 
the  beauties  of  the  Russian  capital, 
who  sat  languidly  amid  the  costliest 
of  furs.  At  four  o'clock  the  prelim- 
inary standing  lunch  was  taken.  An 
hour  later  the  company  sat  down  at 
the  long  tables,  and  after  drinking 
the  health  of  the  Emperor  attacked 
with  gusto  the  joints  of  beef,  the 
roasted  pigs,  sterlets  from  the  Volga, 
and  other  appetizing  dishes,  washing 
them  down  with  copious  libations  of 
kummel,  French  wines,  and  rye  beer. 

From  the  dining  table  the  guests 
hurried  to  the  whist  room,  there  to 
take  their  seats  for  the  night;  and 
now,  close  to  the  morning  hour,  the 
play  was  at  its  height.  Waxen 
candles  spluttered  in  harmony  with 
the  hissing  of  gas  jets,  whose  glare 
was  dimmed  by  clouds  of  fragrant 


tobacco  smoke.  From  all  quarters 
of  the  room  came  a  curious  medley 
of  sound — the  blending  of  eager 
voices,  the  clink  of  glasses,  the  rattle 
of  golden  coin,  and  the  soft  fall  of 
the  cards  as  they  dropped  on  the 
polished  mahogany. 

Around  a  table  near  the  end  of  the 
room  sat  four  persons,  with  one  of 
whom,  at  least,  the  coming  pages  of 
this  narrative  will  deal. 

Maximy  Petrov  was  a  man  of  col- 
ossal stature,  with  broad  shoulders 
and  an  immense  chest.  His  face,  of 
the  purest  Russian  type,  wore  a  not 
unpleasant  expression.  His  evening 
dress  became  him  well,  and  his  short 
blonde  beard  had  few  gray  hairs  to 
testify  to  the  fifty  years  of  life  he 
had  seen. 

Maximy  Petrov  belonged  to  an  old 
and  honored  family.  He  was  im- 
mensely wealthy,  and  his  standing 
in  St.  Peterburg  society  was  of  the 
highest.  A  good  judge  of  character 
might  have  concluded  that  his  dis- 
position was  covetous  and  miserly, 
for  tonight  his  eyes  sparkled  as  they 
glanced  from  the  cards  he  was  hold- 
ing to  the  stack  of  gold  coins  by  his 
side.  Perhaps  his  unconcealed  high 
spirits  were  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  in  the  best  of  company.  Directly 
opposite  him  sat  Count  Paul  Melik- 
off,  while  on  his  right  and  left  were 
Ilarion  Reschagin,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  Captain  Alexander 
Saltstein,  of  the  Imperial  Guard. 

Each  player  had  about  him  the 
surroundings  necessary  for  his  en- 
joyment— the  glass  of  tea;  the  silver 
case  chased  with  monograms  and 
coronets  and  filled  with  cigarettes ; 
the  stick  of  chalk  and  the  brush,  for 
marking  down    losses  and  gains. 
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Conversation  was  limited  to  mono- 
syllables as  the  game  progressed, 
and  all  eyes  were  riveted  on  the 
cards.  A  clock  stood  on  a  mantel 
near  by,  and  at  the  very  instant  that 
its  hands  indicated  the  half  hour 
after  eleven,  a  short,  thick  set  man 
with  a  smooth  face  entered  the 
apartment  from  the  farther  end,  and 
after  a  hasty  survey  of  the  scene 
came  straight  to  the  table  where 
Maximy  Petrov  and  his  companions 
sat.  He  tapped  the  former  on  the 
shoulder,  and  whispered  a  few  words 
in  his  ear.  Petrov  turned  visibly 
pale,  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  You — you  will  excuse  me,  gentle- 
men ? "  he  stammered  confusedly, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other. 

His  intended  departure  was  view- 
ed with  consternation.  It  would  up- 
set the  game.  His  friends  were  too 
polite  to  say  so,  but  their  faces  ex- 
pressed annoyance. 

Seeing  this  Petrov  added: "  It  is  a 
matter  of  importance,  gentlemen, 
else  I  should  not  " 

•*  In  that  case  we  forgive  you,"  in- 
terrupted Count  Melikoff. 

"  Yes,  we  shall  have  our  revenge 
another  time,"  said  Captain  Salt- 
stein. 

Petrov's  face  cleared  a  little.  He 
bowed  gracefully  and  left  the  room, 
followed  by  the  stranger.  They 
passed  down  a  long  hall,  and  entered 
a  small,  richly  furnished  apartment 
at  the  other  end,  which  was  intended 
for  private  conversation. 

Petrov  drew  the  curtains  and  mo- 
tioned his  companion  to  a  seat  beside 
him  on  a  couch. 

*•  Now,  Feodor  Gunsberg,*'  he  said 
hoarsely,  "what  is  the  matter?  Why 
do  vou  try  to  frighten  me?" 

I  did  not  wish  to  frighten  you," 
answered  the  other.  "  There  is  really 
no  cause  for  alarm.  I  have  strange 
news,  though,  and  I  thought  it  best 
to  tell  you  of  it  without  delay.  Your 
nephew  is  in  St.  Petersburg." 

"Impossible!  You  are  mad !"  cried 
Petrov,  half  starting  to  his  feet. 
Then  he  dropped  back,  the  picture  of 
abject  fear. 

"Bahi  I  did  not  expect  this  of 
you,"  muttered  Feodor.    "There  is 


nothing  to  fear.  Be  calm.  It  is 
true,  though,  what  I  tell  you.  He 
arrived  this  morning  and  is  stopping 
at  the  Royal  Hotel  on  the  Nevski 
Prospekt.  I  saw  the  signature  in 
his  own  hand — Ivor  Petrov." 

"  Then  we  are  ruined.  He  sus- 
pects something.  He  has  come,  no 
doubt,  to  assert  his  claim." 

"  Absurd  ! "  exclaimed  Gunsberg. 
"  He  has  not  a  shadow  of  a  claim  in 
the  first  place.  What  we  did  was 
only  justice." 

"  But  he  may  have  information 
that  we  know  nothing  of."  pursued 
Petrov  in  a  shrill  whisper.  "  It  is 
even  possible  that  he  has  the — the 
will."  He  brought  out  the  last  word 
with  an  effort. 

The  ruddy  color  faded  from  Guns- 
berg's  cheeks,  and  for  an  instant  he 
looked  terror  stricken.  "That  is 
nonsense,  Maximy  Petrov,"  he  said 
firmly.  "  Only  one  man  knows  what 
became  of  the  will,  and  he  is  far  away 
in  Siberia.  If  it  ever  turns  up  it 
won't  be  in  the  hands  of  your 
nephew." 

"  I  wish  I  was  sure  of  that,"  re- 
plied *Petrov.  "  I  think  sometimes 
that  we  were  hasty  in  fixing  the 
theft  upon  Nicholas.  Still,  he  is 
better  out  of  the  way." 

"  Yes,  convicts  in  Siberia  are  like 
dead  men — they  tell  no  tales,"  mut- 
tered Gunsberg  grimly.  "If  it  comes 

to  the  worst  "     He  broke  off 

suddenly  and  began  to  pace  the 
floor. 

Petrov  rose,  and  catching  him  by 
the  arm  turned  him  about  until  they 
were  face  to  face. 

"  Feodor,"  he  whispered  sharply, 
"  we  are  in  danger.  Only  one  pur- 
pose can  have  brought  my  nephew 
to  Russia.  He  may  be  armed  in  a 
way  that  we  do  not  dream  of.  You 
know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  It  would 
be  terrible  if  exposure  should  come 
now.    We  should  both  be  ruined." 

"True," assented  Gunsberg.  "Go 
on. 

Petrov  hesitated  an  instant. 

"My  nephew  will  doubtless  seek 
an  interview  at  once,"  he  resumed. 
"  Until  then  we  can  be  sure  of  noth- 
ing.   There  is  only  one  way  out  of 
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the  difficulty,  and  that  way  you 
hinted  at  a  moment  ago." 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  said 
Gunsberg.  **Make  your  meaning 
plainer." 

Petrov  was  trembling  now,  and 
beads  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his 
forehead.  He  brushed  them  away 
with  a  handkerchief,  and  began  to 
speak  in  a  jerky,  agitated  voice. 

"  See  here,  Feodor,  you  know  what 
I  mean.  You  are  assistant  to  the 
Minister  of  Police.  You  have  power 
and  influence.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
for  you  to  send  a  man  to  Siberia.  Do 
you  understand  me  now?  If  my 
nephew  proves  dangerous  he  must  be 
disposed  of.  That  step  is  necessary 
for  your  safety  and  mine.  I  ask  you 
plainly,  is  there  a  way  ? " 

Gunsberg  seemed  anxious  to 
evade  the  question.  He  paced  the 
room  several  times  with  knitted 
brow,  and  then  stepped  in  front  of 
his  companion. 

"  There  is  a  way,"  said  Gunsberg. 
'  **  If  your  nephew  proves  dangerous 
let  me  know  at  once.  There  is  too 
much  at  stake  for  hesitation.  Can- 
didly, I  don't  anticipate  trouble. 
You  assured  me  that  your  brother 
had  no  communication  with  his  wife 
prior  to  his  death." 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge,"  answered 
Petrov.  **  He  was  closely  watched, 
as  you  well  know." 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  he  had,"  re- 
sumed Gunsberg,  "else  the  nephew 
had  been  here  long  ago.  It  is  quite 
probable,  my  dear  Maximy,  that  he 
has  come  on  a  friendly  visit  to  his 
uncle." 

Petrov  ground  his  teeth  with  rage. 
"  I  hate  him,"  he  snarled. 

"Exactly  !  Just  as  you  hated  his 
mother  before  him,"  said  Gunsberg 
coolly.  "  Well,  keep  an  eye  upon 
him." 

**  Yes,  but  suppose  he  has  already 
begun  the  mischief,"  exclaimed  Pet- 
rov with  sudden  uneasiness.  "  How 
do  we  know  what  he  has  been  doing 
all  day  long  ?  He  may  have  influ- 
ential friends  in  the  city." 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,"  returned 
Gunsberg.  "  I  have  had  a  spy  upon 
his  track  since  early  morning.  He 


has  spent  the  day  in  strolling  along 

the  quays,  and  exploring  the  docks 

of  Vassili  Ostroff.   Your  nephew  has 

a  very  inquisitive  turn  of  mind.  But 

come,  Maximy,  sit  down  until  I  give 

you  more  explicit  instructions.  We 

must  go  carefully  over  the  ground 

in  order  to  make  no  mistake." 

Side  by  side  on  the  couch  the  two 

conspirators  conversed  in  low  tones 

for  nearly  an  hour.    They  parted  in 

the   hall,  Feodor  Gunsberg  going 

briskly  down  the  staircase,  while 

Petrov    walked  unsteadily  to  the 

buffet  and  quieted  his  nerves  with  a 

glass  of  vodka.    Then  he  returned  to 

the  whist  room,  where  he  played 

with  such  marked  inattention  to  the 

game  that  he  rose  from  the  table  two 

hours  later  a  thousand  rubles  poorer 

than  when  he  sat  down. 

*         *         ♦  * 

We  must  take  the  reader  back  to 
the  early  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
on  which  the  members  of  the  Im- 
perial Club  had  their  weekly  ban- 
quet. Shortly  after  two  o'clock  a 
tall,  slender  young  man,  with  light 
blue  eyes  and  a  drooping  yellow 
mustache,  emerged  from  a  hotel 
midway  on  the  Nevski  Prospekt, 
and  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
Neva.  He  wore  a  heavy  cape  coat 
and  carried  a  cane,  which  he  twirled 
carelessly  in  his  hand.  He  walked 
slowly  over  the  frozen  pavements, 
surveying  with  keen  interest  the 
stream  of  pedestrians  that  surged 
past  him,  and  the  gay  procession  of 
sleighs  that  sped  along  the  center  of 
the  street  to  the  merry  accompani- 
ment of  jingling  bells. 

Ivor  Petrov  tried  to  feel  thor- 
oughly at  home  amid  the  bustling 
scenes  of  the  Russian  capital,  but  he 
did  not  succeed  very  well.  Thoujjh 
the  first  six  years  of  his  life  had 
been  spent  in  St.  Petersburg,  twenty 
succeeding  years  of  exile  had  blotted 
out  his  early  recollections. 

In  the  United  States,  where  those 
twenty  years  were  spent,  he  had 
been  known  as  Ivor  Halliday.  When 
he  left  New  York  en  route  for  Russia 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Petrov — a 
transformation  which  he  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  make. 
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He  had  been  in  St.  Petersburg 
just  twenty  four  hours.  The  mission 
that  brought  him  there  was  of  a 
strange  nature.  But  for  a  sacred 
promise,  made  to  one  who  was  now 
dead,  he  would  have  turned  his  back 
on  Russia  and  taken  the  first  ex- 
press train  for  Berlin.  That  promise 
checked  him,  but  it  did  not  make 
his  task  any  the  easier,  and  it  was 
with  a  vague  hope  of  finding  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  that  he  had  come 
out  for  a  stroll  on  the  Nevski  Pros- 
pekt  under  the  slanting  rays  of  the 
coppery  sun. 

The  long,  snowy  vista  of  the 
street,  gay  with  life  and  color,  ban- 
ished sterner  things  from  his  mind. 
He  gave  his  imagination  full  sway, 
and  contemplated  with  pleasurable 
emotions  the  life  he  would  lead  if 
the  Russian  capital  became  his  home 
— a  contingency  that  was  far  from 
being  remote. 

The  crowd  seemed  to  increase  as 
he  neared  the  Neva,  and  presently 
strains  of  martial  music  burst  upon 
his  ear.  Close  ahead,  from  the  street 
that  led  to  the  Admiralty  Place,  is- 
sued a  body  of  lancers  in  red  jackets, 
preceded  by  their  regimental  band. 
As  they  trotted  slowly  up  the  Nevski 
Prospekt  a  pair  of  coal  black  horses, 
drawing  a  handsome  sleigh  in  which 
sat  two  men,  took  fright  either  at 
the  music  or  the  dazzling  glitter  of 
the  equipments,  and  made  a  frantic 
dash  for  the  sidewalk. 

Ivor  was  directly  opposite  when 
the  incident  occurred.  He  saw  the 
danger  that  menaced  himself  and 
the  other  pedestrians,  but  instead  of 
running  he  stood  his  ground.  As 
the  maddened  brutes  leaped  upon 
the  pavement  he  sprang  forward  and 
seized  the  nearer  one  by  the  check 
rein.  He  was  dragged  a  few  yards, 
holding  on  with  grim  persistence, 
and  then,  aided  by  the  half  demora- 
lized driver,  he  brought  the  panting 
horses  to  a  standstill. 

The  occupants  of  the  sleigh 
jumped  out  as  Ivor  released  his 
hold.  Both  were  distinguished  look- 
ing men.  One  was  wrapped  in 
costly  furs  that  came  almost  to  his 
feet.    The  other  wore  a  heavy  mili- 


tary cloak,  from  beneath  which  pro- 
truded a  sword  tip. 

"You  are  a  brave  fellow,"  ex- 
claimed the  latter,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  Ivor.  "  Your  presence  of 
mind  saved  us  from  serious  injury,  if 
nothing  worse.  Here  is  my  card.  I 
beg  that  you  will  allow  me  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  more  fully  at  an- 
other time." 

"And  I,  too,  am  equally  grateful,*' 
said  his  companion,  extending^  a 
card. 

Ivor  mechanically  took  the  two 
bits  of  pasteboard  in  his  hand.  He 
felt  that  what  he  had  done  was  very 
simple,  and  such  profuse  expressions 
of  gratitude  embarrassed  him.  He 
forgot  to  produce  his  own  card,  and 
could  find  no  words  to  speak,  though 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Rus- 
sian tongue  had  been  part  of  his 
education. 

"  I  fear  you  overrate  my  services," 
he  said  finally.  "It  was  a  very  easy 
thing, to  do." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  officer ;  "  it 
was  a  brave  act.  We  shall  meet 
again,  I  hope." 

As  an  inquisitive  crowd  was  now 
pressing  closely  about  the  scene  the 
distinguished  strangers  stepped  into 
the  sleigh,  which  had  been  backed 
off  the  sidewalk,  and  pulled  the  rugs 
about  them. 

"  Take  the  nearest  cut  to  the  Im- 
perial Club,  Lyapin.  We  are  late 
now,"  cried  the  officer,  as  he  pulled 
out  his  watch. 

The  driver  touched  the  spirited 
horses  with  his  whip,  and  they  dashed 
down  the  street,  scattering  the  crowd 
to  right  and  left.  Ivor,  slightly  un- 
nerved, turned  back  toward  the 
hotel.  When  he  found  himself  out 
of  the  throng  he  examined  the  cards 
with  some  curiosity.  On  one  was 
engraved  "  ILarion  Reschagin,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,"  and  on  the  other, 
"Captain  Alexander  Saltstein,  Im- 
perial Guard  of  Russia." 

"  By  Jove !  I  have  made  two 
friends  among  the  nobility  already," 
he  muttered  aloud,  as  he  put  the 
cards  in  his  pocket. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  took  out 
his  handkerchief,  and  the  cards  fell 
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unnoticed  to  the  pavement.  He  dis- 
covered the  loss  when  he  reached 
the  hotel,  but  he  deemed  it  of  little 
importance  since  he  remembered  the 
names  perfectly. 

II. 

A  FTER  his  long  walk  and  stir- 
ring  adventure  Ivor  Petrov 
slept  until  noon  of  the  following  day. 
It  was  Saturday,  and  though  very 
cold  the  sun  was  shining  with  un- 
wonted brightness.  The  merry 
jingle  of  sleigh  bells  filled  the  air, 
and  from  his  window  Ivor  saw  the 
motley  crowd  that  was  passing 
along  the  sidewalks.  All  doubt  and 
irresolution  seemed  to  have  vanished 
from  his  mind,  and  he  contemplated 
the  future  with  a  certain  degree  of 
pleasure.  He  dressed  with  unusual 
care,  and  went  down  stairs  to  break- 
fast. As  he  left  his  room  a  little 
man  who  was  pacing  the  corridor 
suddenly  vanished,  and  Ivor  won- 
dered at  his  precipitation.  "  The  little 
man  hung  about  the  dining  room  for 
an  hour,  and  when  Ivor  came  out, 
and  putting  on  his  hat  and  coat 
started  down  the  Nevski  Prospekt, 
the  stranger  took  the  same  direction, 
keeping  slightly  in  the  rear. 

That  he  was  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  any  one  was  the  last  thing  that 
could  have  entered  Ivor's  mind.  He 
went  briskly  on,  drinking  in  the 
stimulating  ozone  and  feasting  his 
eyes  on  the  shifting  scenes  of  the 
busy  street.  He  reached  the  Neva 
and  turned  to  the  left  along  the 
Court  Quay.  The  frozen  river  with 
its  procession  of  dashing  sleighs 
seemed  to  have  little  attraction  for 
him.  His  eyes  rested  on  the  long 
line  of  ducal  palaces  and  private 
mansions  that  faced  the  embank- 
ment. Presently  he  stopped  before 
one  of  the  latter — a  massive  building 
of  rose  granite  that  bore  the  unmis- 
takable impress  of  wealth  and  aris- 
tocracy. 

It  was  not  without  emotion  that 
he  gazed  on  the  house  before  him. 
It  was  his  birthplace,  and  here  the 
first  six  years  of  his  life  had  been 
spent.    A  flood  of  childish  memories 


surged  over  him,  and  the  place 
assumed  a  familiar  aspect. 

He  ascended  the  broad  flight  of 
steps  and  passed  the  stone  lions  that 
guarded  the  balustrade.  As  he 
placed  his  hand  on  the  bell  the  little 
man  who  had  been  following  him 
crossed  the  street  and  rested  his 
shoulders  on  the  parapet,  of  the 
embankment. 

The  door  opened  noiselessly,  and 
Ivor  was  confronted  by  a  servant  in 
livery  who  ushered  him  into  a 
spacious  hall  furnished  with  the 
utmost  magnificence.  Ivor  produced 
a  card  and  requested  to  see  Alexis 
Petrov. 

The  servant  looked  surprised  and 
then  perplexed.  Motioning  Ivor  to 
a  seat  he  placed  the  card  on  a  salver 
and  disappeared.  A  moment  or  two 
later  a  tall,  broad  shouldered  man 
wrapped  in  a  crimson  dressing  gown 
rushed  into  the  hall  from  a  side 
door.  His  face  beamed  with  delight, 
and  catching  Ivor  around  the  neck 
he  planted  a  fervent  kiss  on  each 
cheek.  Then  he  stood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance and  surveyed  his  visitor. 

"  My  dear  nephew ! "  he  cried, 
"  can  it  really  be  you  ?  Ah !  how  you 
have  grown.  I  rejoice  to  see  you 
again." 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  meeting  to  me,  I 
assure  you,"  said  Ivor  huskily.  "  You 
are  my  uncle  Maximy,  then — the 
devoted  friend  of  my  mother  ?  And 
my  father,  is  he  well  ?" 

The  lierht  faded  from  Maximy 
Petrov's  Tace  and  his  expression 
became  sorrowful. 

"Are  you  ignorant  of  what  has 
occurred  ? "  he  asked.  "  My  dear 
brother  died  three  years  ago." 

"  Dead  ! "  gasped  Ivor.  **  And  I 
knew  nothing  of  it!"  He  turned 
very  pale  and  sank  down  on  a  chair. 

A  sneering  smile  flitted  across  Max- 
imy Petrov's  face,  but  with  apparent 
sympathy  he  induced  his  nephew  to 
rise  and  led  him  into  an  adjoining 
apartment  fitted  in  modern  style. 
Book  cases  lined  the  walls  and  the 
floor  was  strewn  with  soft  rugs.  A 
massive  oak  table  held  writing 
materials  and  two  wax  candles. 
Maximy    sat   down    at    this  and 
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motioned  Ivor  to  a  seat  close  beside 
him. 

"  I  am  surprised  that  you  knew 
nothing  of  your  father's  death,"  he 
said.  "  You  were  notified,  of  course." 

"The  letter  was  never  received," 
replied  Ivor. 

"Then  it  must  have  gone  astray. 
But  tell  me,  how  is  your  mother  ? 
Did  she  come  to  Russia  with  you?" 

"My  mother  died  four  months 
ago,"  said  Ivor  sadly.  "  I  did  not 
write  at  the  time,  as  I  probably 
should  have  done.  My  plans  were 
already  arranged  for  coming  to 
Russia." 

"  Your  mother  dead  !  "  exclaimed 
Maximy.  "  Ah  !  How  sorry  I  am  to 
hear  that.  The  time  has  come  when 
I  need  no  longer  conceal  my  feelings. 
I  loved  her  once — with  a  deeper 
love  than  my  brother  ever  knew." 

"She  often  told  me  so,"  said  Ivor. 
"  She  was  grateful  to  you  to  the  very 
last.  At  one  time  she  confided  to 
me  that  her  life  would  probably  have 
been  far  happier  had  she  married 
you." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Maximy.  "  But 
the  past  cannot  be  undone.  I  did 
for  her  what  I  could." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  suddenly  threw  one  arm 
about  Ivor. 

"Cheer  up,  my  boy,"  he  added. 
"  Come,  let  me  tell  you  about  those 
early  days  of  which  you  can  have  no 
recollection.  I  first  knew  your 
mother  in  the  summer  of  1862.  She 
was  a  charming  young  girl  then,  and 
her  father.  Colonel  Halliday,  was 
connected  with  the  American  lega- 
tion. I  fell  madly  in  love  with  her, 
and  so  did  my  brother  Alexis.  My 
father  had  left  me  but  a  meager  al- 
lowance at  his  death,  while  Alexis 
was  wealthy.  I  don't  think  that  fact 
had  any  influence  with  Mary  Halli- 
day. She  cared  nothing  for  me  ;  she 
married  Alexis  because  she  loved 
him.  It  was  a  bitter  blow,  but  I  re- 
solved then  to  be  her  friend  for  life. 
Poor  girl !  Her  sorrows  came  quickly 
enough.  Just  after  you  were  born 
in  1864  her  father  died.  Her  mother, 
as  you  know,  had  been  dead  some 
years.    Then  came  deeper  troubles. 


Your  mother  had  many  rejected 
suitors,  and  some  of  these  out  of  re- 
venge persistently  poisoned  my 
brother's  mind  against  his  wife. 
Alexis  had  a  violent  and  jealous  dis- 
position, and  was  only  too  willing  to 
believe  what  he  heard.  I  reasoned 
with  him  in  vain.  I  tried  to  hunt 
down  the  calumniators,  but  with  no 
better  success.  Alexis  treated  your 
mother  like  a  brute.  Until  you  were 
six  years  old  she  endured  her  suffer- 
ings patiently.  Then  came  the 
crowning  insult,  and  she  resolved  to 
leave  Russia.  I  tried  to  dissuade 
her,  but  when  she  was  not  to  be 
moved  I  aided  her  to  flee  secretly, 
and  she  reached  America  safely  with 
you.  My  brother  never  forgave  me 
for  my  part  in  the  affair,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  his  heart  remained 
hardened  to  the  last  against  you  and 
your  mother.  Often  I  besought  him 
to  relent,  but  he  would  not  listen  to 
me  " 

"Wait  a  moment,"  interrupted 
Ivor.  "  You  say  that  my  father 
never  repented  of  his  brutality. 
That  is  strange — very  strange." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  inquired 
Maximy,  fixing  his  eyes  searchingly 
upon  his  nephew. 

"  I  will  come  to  that  presently," 
replied  Ivor.  "  For  the  past  twenty 
years  my  mother  and  I  have  been 
living  in  New  York,  under  her 
maiden  name  of  Halliday.  An  in- 
come which  had  previously  been 
secured  to  her  by  her  father  sufficed 
for  our  needs.  I  was  well  educated, 
and  have  been  practicing  law  for 
three  years.  During  those  twenty 
years  my  mother  was  always  reluct- 
ant to  speak  of  her  earlier  life,  but  I 
inferred  from  what  little  she  told  me 
that  she  could  never  be  induced  to 
forgive  my  father.  Four  months 
ago  she  was  seized  with  a  fatal  ill- 
ness, and  a  day  or  two  before  she 
died  she  called  me  to  her  and  gave 
me  this  letter." 

Ivor  paused  and  drew  a  faded  en- 
velope from  his  pocket. 

"  This  was  written  by  my  father," 
he  resumed,  "  and  it  bears  date  April 
3,  1887." 

"  Three  days  before  his  death," 
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muttered  Maximy,  half  to  himself. 

Can  it  be  possible  ?  " 

**  You  shall  see  the  letter,**  said 
Ivor.  "  It  is  brief,  but  very  earnest. 
Shall  I  read  it  aloud  ? " 

Maximy  nodded  assent,  and  taking 
a  sheet  of  paper  from  the  envelope 
Ivor  began: 

St.  Petersburg,  April  3, 1887. 
My  Dear  Mary  : 

Seventeen  years  have  passed  since  we 
parted.  I  write  to  you  now  in  a  spirit  of 
remorse  and  repentance.  I  have  learned 
within  a  day  or  two  that  my  suspicions 
were  unfounded,  and  that  some  one,  who 
shall  be  nameless,  was  the  author  of  all  the 
lies  that  reached  my  ears.  I  am  glad  to 
have  discovered  this  in  time  for  a  partial 
reparation.  With  the  knowledge  of  my 
sins  heavy  upon  me  I  dare  not  ask  for  for- 
giveness of  you.  But  all  that  I  have  will 
belong  to  you  and  to  my  son.  I  have  made 
and  signed  a  will  to  that  effect  My  son  ! 
How  the  word  thrills  me !  I  fear  tnat  he 
has  been  taught  to  hate  me,  and  I  can 
blame  neither  you  nor  him.  Will  you 
soften  your  heart  sufl&ciently  to  answer 
this  letter,  and  will  you  bid  me  hope  that 
some  day  I  shall  see  my  boy  ?  I  write  this 
from  a  sick  bed — a  trifling  complaint,  I 
think — and  for  reasons  which  I  cannot  ex- 
plain, I  must  make  haste  to  close. 
BeUeve  me. 

Your  repentant  husband, 
Alexis  Petrov. 

Ivor's  hand  trembled  as  he  laid  the 
letter  down.  "Does  that  look  as 
though  my  father's  heart  remained 
hardened  ?  "  he  asked. 

Maximy  Petrov  did  not  reply.  His 
eyes  were  staring  vacantly  across 
the  room,  and  the  color  had  left  his 
hps  and  cheeks. 

Ivor  was  too  much  agitated  him- 
self to  observe  his  uncle's  confusion. 

*•  My  mother's  heart  was  so  hard- 
ened," he  resumed,  "that  she  could 
not  forgive  my  father  even  on  the 
receipt  of  his  letter.  On  her  death 
bed  she  repented  and  told  me  of 
this.  She  supposed  that  my  father 
was  still  alive,  and  she  exacted  from 
me  a  solemn  promise  that  I  would  go 
to  Russia  and  assure  him  of  her  for- 
giveness. It  was  her  wish,  also,  that 
I  should  make  my  home  here. 
Naturally  this  mission  was  distaste- 
ful, but  my  promise  left  me  no 
alternative.  I  am  glad  that  I  obeyed 
her,  though  I  am  deeply  sorry  that 
her  forgiveness  came  too  late." 


By  this  time  Maximy  Petrov  had 
regained  his  self  possession.  He 
took  the  letter  from  Ivor  and  read  it 
closely. 

"  Yes,  this  is  indeed  my  poor 
brother's  handwriting,"  he  remarked. 
"It  was  written  only  three  days  be- 
fore his  death.  His  illness  was  at 
first  slight,  but  it  suddenly  assumed  a 
malignant  form  and  carried  him  of!. 
It  was  my  belief  until  now  that  he 
had  gone  to  his  grave  with  a  hard- 
ened heart.  I  am  very  glad  that  it  was 
otherwise.  The  thought  of  death, 
perhaps,  caused  him  to  repent." 

"  It  was  not  the  thought  of  death," 
said  Ivor  gravely.  "  It  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  vile  plot  that  was  woven 
against  him  and  my  mother." 

"True,"  assented  Maximy,  "he 
says  that  in  the  letter.  Oh,  why  did 
he  carry  the  secret  with  him  to  the 
grave?  Did  your  mother  suspect 
any  particular  person  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  Ivor.  "It  was  a 
deep  mystery  to  her.  She  had  no 
idea  who  the  guilty  one  could  be." 

Maximy  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 
and  shifted  his  eyes  uneasily  to  the 
floor. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  and 
then  Ivor  said  confusedly ;  "  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  I  did  not 
come  to  Russia  from  any  pecuniary 
motive.  If  my  father  has  been  dead 
for  three  years,  however,  it  is  strange 
that  we  should  have  remained  ignor- 
ant so  long." 

He  paused,  feeling  that  he  had 
not  made  himself  understood  as  he 
intended. 

"  You  were  notified  at  the  time  my 
brother  died,"  replied  Maximy,  "  but 
you  say  the  letter  never  reached  you. 
No  more  than  that  could  have  been 
expected  of  me." 

"  No  more  than  that  ? "  queried 
Ivor  in  a  wondering  tone. 

Maximy  shifted  his  position  and 
began  to  twirl  the  ends  of  his  yellow 
mustache. 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  said,  "  that  no 
such  will  as  my  brother  mentions 
was  ever  found.  After  his  death  his 
family  solicitor,  Feodor  Gunsberg, 
produced  a  will  dated  ten  years  ago, 
in  which  I  was  named  as  sole  heir." 
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Ivor  looked  steadfastly  at  his 
uncle,  and  as  he  noted  his  confused 
manner,  and  the  uneasy  expression 
of  his  eyes,  a  conviction  flashed  upon 
him  that  something  was  wrong.  A 
moment  before  he  would  probably 
have  refused  his  father's  fortune  had 
it  been  offered  to  him,  but  now  that 
he  believed  in  the  existence  of  treach- 
ery and  an  intent  to  defraud  him  of 
his  rights,  his  fiery  young  blood  rose 
up  in  indignation.  He  even  forgot 
that  the  man  before  him  had  been 
his  mother's  friend. 

For  an  instant  neither  spoke.  Each 
glanced  furtively  at  the  other,  trying 
to  anticipate  the  next  move. 

"In  the  face  of  that  letter  what 
you  tell  me  is  a  great  surprise/'  said 
Ivor  finally. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  exclaimed  Max- 
imy,  "and  to  me  as  well  as  you.  If 
another  will  exists  it  shall  be  found. 
The  house  shall  be  thoroughly 
searched.  It  is  strange  that  Guns- 
berg  should  kno V7  nothing  of  it,  how- 
ever. He  alone  transacted  my 
brother's  business." 

"Who  is  this  Gunsberg?"  asked 
Ivor.  "  I  suppose  he  is  thoroughly 
reliable,  like  all  old  family  solicitors." 

The  covert  sneer  in  this  remark 
was  induced  by  the  heat  of  suspicion, 
and  Ivor  regretted  it  instantly.  It 
was  the  most  unwise  thing  he  could 
have  said.  It  denoted  an  aggressive 
attitude  on  Ivor's  part — an  intention 
to  investigate  the  affair ;  and  his 
uncle  was  quick  to  understand  this, 
and  just  as  quick  to  decide  mentally 
on  his  nephew's  fate. 

An  angry  flush  passed  over  his 
face,  and  then  he  remarked  quietly, 
"  No  one  in  Petersburg  will  question 
Feodor  Gunsberg's  probity.  From 
the  practice  of  law  he  has  risen  to  a 
high  position  under  the  Czar.  He 
will  aid  us  in  searching  for  the  will, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  found. 
I  have  no  desire  to  keep  what  does 
not  belong  to  me.  In  case  the  search 
is  successful  I  suppose  you  have  legal 
evidence  to  prove  your  identity?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Ivor,  "  I  have 
my  mother's  marriage  certificate  and 
other  papers." 

"  Have  you  them  with  you  ? " 


"  No,  they  are  at  the  hotel.  I  did 
not  expect  to  need  them." 

"Of  course  not,"  replied  Maximy. 
"  I  am  speaking  only  of  a  legal  con- 
tingency, r  myself  am,  of  course^ 
satisfied  of  your  identity.  And  now, 
my  dear  nephew,"  he  added  in  a  tone 
of  hearty  geniality,  "  I  must  insist 
that  you  leave  the  hotel,  and  come 
here — to  your  rightful  home.  This 
is  a  strange  and  puzzling  affair  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  but  we  shall 
get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  I  assure  you. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  will  of 
which  my  brother  speaks  does  exist. 
Naturally  no  close  search  was  made, 
since  Feodor  Gunsberg  produced  the 
other  will,  but  that  error  shall  be 
rectified  at  once.  Whether  the  miss- 
ing document  is  found  or  not,  you 
shall  have  your  rights.  This  is  your 
home,  and  everything  I  have  is 
equally  yours.  My  dead  brother's 
wishes  shall  not  be  disregarded.  I 
respect  you  because  you  are  my 
kinsman,  and  I  love  you  because  you 
are  your  mother's  son." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  Ivor, 
completely  disarmed  by  these  frank 
words,  clasped  it  warmly. 

"  There,  we  understand  each  other 
now,"  added  Maximy  Petrov.  "  If 
you  will  excuse  me  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment I  will  cancel  an  engagement 
previously  made,  and  we  will  dine 
together  tonight.  Then  you  can  re- 
turn to  your  hotel  and  pack  up  your 
luggage.  I  will  send  a  servant  for  it." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Ivor; 
"and  it  would  be  ungrateful  of  me 
not  to  accept.  I  beg  you  to  forget 
my  rash  words.  I  hardly  knew  what 
I  was  saying.  By  the  way,  I  remem- 
ber hearing  my  mother  speak  in 
kindly  terms  of  father's  constant  at- 
tendant. Could  he  have  any  know- 
ledge of  this  will — if  he  be  still 
alive?" 

"Ah!  You  mean  Nicholas.  No; 
he  knew  nothing.  I  am  sorry  to  tell 
you  that  he  met  with  a  sad  fate. 
After  my  brother's  death  he  became 
connected  with  the  Nihilists.  He  was 
arrested,  and  is  now  serving  a  life 
sentence  in  Siberia." 

"  A  sad  fate,  indeed,"  said  Ivor. 

"  Yes,  but  a  common  one  in  Rus- 
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sia,"  replied  his  uncle.  "  Excuse  me 
an  instant  now,  and  I  will  attend  to 
this  little  matter." 

Drawing  his  chair  close  to  the 
table,  he  seized  pen  and  paper  and 
began  to  write.  His  hand  moved 
rapidly  and  without  hesitation,  but 
his  brow  was  moist  with  perspi- 
ration when  he  laid  down  the  pen 
and  placed  the  letter  in  an  envelope. 

Little  did  Ivor  imagine  that  the 
sealing  of  that  missive  sealed  his 
own  fate. 

A  tap  at  the  bell  summoned  a  ser- 
vant, who  went  off  with  the  letter 
after  receiving  a  whispered  word  of 
instruction  from  his  master. 

Maximy  Petrov  was  now  in  a  rare 
good  humor.  He  exchanged  his 
chair  for  an  easy  couch  and  made 
Ivor  sit  beside  him.  They  chatted 
for  an  hour  or  two  without  reserve, 
and  Ivor  was  induced  to  speak  freely 
of  his  life  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  Then  his  uncle  recalled  vari- 
ous reminiscences  prior  to  that  time, 
and  his  frank  geniality  removed  the 
last  shadow  of  suspicion  from  Ivor's 
mind. 

Dinner  was  served  in  great  state, 
but  the  mellow  wine — drawn  from 
the  dead  man's  famous  cellar — 
counteracted  what  would  have  been 
otherwise  a  chilling  ceremonial. 
Maximy  Petrov  showed  at  his  very 
best.  He  was  a  man  who  lacked  no 
outer  evidence  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment. He  was  witty  and  entertain- 
ing, and  before  the  meal  was  over 
host  and  guest  were  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy.  It  seemed  to  Ivor 
that  he  had  found  a  new  home,  and 
his  face  beamed  with  serene  happi- 
ness as  he  contemplated  the  vista  of 
possibilities  that  life  in  this  frozen 
capital  of  the  North  opened  before 
him. 

After  dinner  cigars  and  cordials 
were  served  in  the  library,  and  then 
uncle  and  nephew  parted  with  the 
understanding  that  a  sleigh  should 
be  sent  to  the  hotel  an  hour  later  for 
Ivor  and  his  baggage. 

That  no  conveyance  should  be 
offered  to  take  him  there  did  not  oc- 
cur to  Ivor  as  strange.  He  would  in 
any  case  have  preferred  to  walk,  for 


it  was  a  clear,  cold  night,  and  he  had 
dined  heavily.  He  started  in  the 
best  of  spirits,  and  strolled  gayly 
across  the  Admiralty  Place,  .and 
thence  into  the  Nevski  Prospekt. 

III. 

T  VOR'S  thoughts  were  of  the  rosi- 
est  color  as  he  walked  along, 
smoking  one  of  Maximy  Petrov's 
fragrant  cigars.  A  few  hours  before 
he  had  entered  the  Russian  capital 
thoroughly  out  of  heart  with  the  dis- 
tasteful task  he  was  pledged  to  per- 
form. And  now,  behold,  his  doubts 
had  vanished  and  a  new  life  was 
opening  before  him.  He  was  de- 
lighted with  Russia,  with  St.  Peters- 
burg, with  his  uncle  most  of  all.  He 
had  received  a  graceful  reception  in 
his  old  home,  and  now  he  was  going 
back  to  it — permanently,  perhaps — 
back  to  the  house  where  he  had  first 
seen  the  light,  where  his  mother  had 
taught  his  infant  lips  to  lisp  a  prayer, 
and  where  he  had  learned  to  fear  the 
tall,  blond  haired  man  who  ruled  the 
household  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

The  blood  of  the  Petrovs  ran  in 
Ivor's  veins,  and  the  Russian  strain 
had  survived  even  through  twenty 
years  of  exile  in  the  New  World. 
The  possibilities  of  his  new  life  took 
fervent  hold  on  his  imagination.  He 
saw  himself  the  heir  to  his  father's 
vast  wealth,  a  member  of  the  crack 
clubs,  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
upper  circles  of  Petersburg  society, 
and  finally  a  trusted  confidant  of  the 
Czar — a  power  in  the  vast  Slavonic 
empire.  It  was  a  bright  dream,  and 
it  became  still  more  dazzling  when 
he  remembered  the  humble  toil  and 
obscurity  of  his  life  in  New  York. 
His  admission  to  the  bar  and  his 
successes  in  the  courts — of  which  he 
had  lately  been  so  proud— dwindled 
to  insignificance  now. 

Perhaps  Maximy  Petrov's  mellow 
wine  had  something  to  do  with  these 
visions,  but  even  when  the  cold  air 
had  driven  its  fumes  from  Ivor's  head 
he  found  the  prospect  little  less  at- 
tractive. He  knew  himself  to  be  his 
father's  rightful  heir.  He  believed 
that  the  missing  will  would  be  found 
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— nay,  he  felt  that  it  must  be  found. 
He  would  not  accept  everything,  he 
told  himself.  No,  he  would  insist 
that  his  uncle  take  half.  That  was 
what  his  mother  would  have  wished 
him  to  do. 

For  his  father's  death  Ivor  felt  a 
sincere  regret.  True,  Alexis  Petrov 
had  been  nothing  but  a  brute  to  his 
wife  and  child,  but  there  was  some 
excuse  for  this,  since  lying  tongues 
had  poisoned  his  mind.  And  then 
he  had  repented  and  made  restitu- 
tion— if  the  letter  could  be  believed. 

The  thought  of  the  lonely  grave 
thousands  of  miles  away,  where  his 
mother  was  lying  at  rest,  made  Ivor's 
blood  burn  to  revenge  her  sufferings. 
He  resolved  to  make  that  his  life  ob- 
ject. He  would  seek  out  the  guilty 
man,  with  his  uncle's  assistance,  and 
bring  him  to  punishment.  There 
surely  must  be  some  way  to  discover 
his  identity,  if  he  was  still  alive. 

Ivor's  heart  felt  lighter  on  the 
strength  of  this  resolve.  His  thoughts 
went  back  to  their  old  channel,  and 
he  was  so  busy  in  making  bright 
plans  for  the  future  that  he  walked 
half  a  block  past  his  hotel.  He  re- 
traced his  steps,  and  throwing  the 
end  of  his  cigar  away  entered  the 
building. 

Had  Ivor  been  less  preoccupied 
he  must  have  detected  a  change  in 
the  atmosphere  that  boded  no  good 
to  himself.  The  hotel  proprietor 
was  in  the  office — a  most  unusual 
thing  at  this  hour — and  his  greeting 
to  his  guest  was  curt  and  restrained. 
A  tall  man  in  a  dark  blue  cloak  was 
standing  near,  and  the  two  ex- 
changed significant  glances. 

Ivor  passed  on  and  ascended  the 
stairs.  His  room  was  on  the  third 
fioor,  and  as  he  approached  it  along 
the  corridor  he  was  mildly  surprised 
to  see  a  light  shining  under  the 
door.  He  was  sure  that  he  had  ex- 
tinguished the  gas.  But  his  surprise 
changed  to  shocked  bewilderment 
when  he  turned  the  knob  and  entered. 
The  gas  was  burning  brightly  and 
everything  was  in  a  state  of  confu- 
sion. Three  men  in  the  familiar 
uniform  of  the  Russian  police  were 
ransacking  the  wardrobe,  turning 


out  the  contents  of  the  bureau 
drawers,  ripping  the  clothes  from 
the  bed  and  even  prying  up  the 
edges  of  the  carpet.  A  tall,  distin- 
guished looking  man  with  waxed 
mustaches  and  a  pointed  beard  was 
standing  beside  the  open  trunk, 
transferring  to  a  black  leather 
satchel  a  lot  of  letters,  documents 
and  pamphlets. 

Before  Ivor  could  find  words  to 
demand  an  explanation  the  man  at 
the  trunk,  whose  uniform  denoted 
his  high  rank,  turned  sharply 
around.  A  few  strides  brought  him 
across  the  room,  and  clapping  one 
hand  on  Ivor's  shoulder  he  said 
quietly : 

"  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Czar.    I  warn  you  not  to  resist." 

**You  are  mad,"  cried  Ivor.  "If 
there  is  any  justice  in  Russia  you 
shall  be  punished  for  this  outrage. 
You  are  making  a  great  mistake." 

"Is  this  your  apartment,  and  is 
your  name  Petrov  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  you  are  the  man  I  want. 
You  will  find  that  there  is  no  mis- 
take." 

"  But  I  tell  you  there  is,"  persisted 
Ivor,  "  as  you  will  find  to  your  cost. 
What  are  you  doing  with  those 
papers  over  there?  They  are  not 
mine.    I  never  saw  them  before." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  deny  the  owner- 
ship of  these,  too,"  said  the  officer  as 
one  of  his  assistants  brought  him 
two  heavy  revolvers  and  a  dagger, 
which  had  been  discovered  under  the 
wardrobe.  "You  are  well  caught 
this  time,  my  fine  fellow." 

Ivor's  head  swam  as  an  inkling  of 
the  truth  occurred  to  him. 

"This  is  a  vile  conspiracy,"  he 
cried.  "  The  criminal  you  are  seek- 
ing must  have  concealed  these  things 
in  my  room  in  order  to  save  himself. 
If  you  won't  accept  my  explanation 
go  to  Maximy  Petrov  on  the  Court 
Quay.  He  will  tell  you  what  a 
blunder  you  are  committing.  I  am 
his  nephew." 

The  officer  smiled  incredulously. 

"  I  have  no  time  to  parley  with 
you,"  he  replied.  "  I  am  Inspector 
Stamm,  and  I  am  merely  obeying 
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orders  in  arresting  you.  You  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  attempting  to 
dispute  my  authority." 

Realizing  that  resistance  was  in 
vain,  Ivor  wisely  held  his  tongue. 
It  was  a  hard  task,  though,  and  more 
than  once  he  was  on  the  point  of  a 
bitter  outbreak  as  he  watched  the 
police  making  free  with  his  property. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  thought. 
"  They  will  have  to  swallow  their  in- 
sults before  long.  I  will  teach  them 
a  lesson  they  won't  forget  in  a 
hurry." 

When  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  room  had  been  searched  without 
any  further  discoveries,  Inspector 
Stamm  put  the  pile  of  papers  and 
the  weapons  into  the  satchel,  and  his 
assistants  hastily  restored  the  furni- 
ture to  its  place.  Then  the  door  was 
locked,  and  the  little  procession 
marched  through  the  corridor  and 
down  the  back  staircase  to  an  exit 
on  a  side  street.  Snow  was  begin- 
ning to  fall,  and  through  the  screen 
of  white  Hakes  a  close  covered  sleigh 
was  visible,  standing  by  the  curb. 
Ivor  was  hurried  across  the  pave- 
ment and  bundled  roughly  into  the 
vehicle.  The  three  men  followed 
him,  and  the  door  was  shut  with  a 
slam.  The  inspector  lingered  an 
instant  to  talk  to  the  hotel  pro- 
prietor, who  had  come  around  from 
the  front  entrance. 

Not  a  word  about  this,  as  you 
value  your  license,"  Ivor  heard  the 
former  say. 

"I  understand,  your  honor,"  was 
the  reply. 

Inspector  Stamm  nodded  and 
sprang  up  beside  the  driver,  satchel 
in  hand.  The  next  instant  the 
horses  were  galloping  down  the  de- 
serted street. 

On  account  of  the  thick  curtains 
Ivor  could  not  see  out.  He  expected 
to  be  taken  to  the  main  police  station 
on  the  Nevski  Prospekt,  and  the 
length  of  the  ride  caused  him  some 
uneasiness.  When  the  sleigh  finally 
stopped  he  found  himself  in  a  square, 
gloomy  courtyard,  whence  he  was 
led  through  angular  corridors  to  a 
damp  and  narrow  cell. 

The  door  was  closed  and  bolted, 


and  as  the  footsteps  of  his  jailors 
died  away,  Ivor  made  up  his  mind 
that  a  hearing  that  night  was  out  of 
the  question.  He  was  convinced 
that  his  uncle  would  discover  what 
had  become  of  him,  and  would  pro- 
cure his  release  by  morning.  He 
even  saw  a  spice  of  grim  humor  in 
the  situation,  and  so  far  mastered 
his  indignation  that  he  was  able  to 
sleep  soundly  on  his  hard  bed. 

Ivor's  arrest  took  place  at  a  late 
hour  on  Saturday  night.  On  the 
following  Tuesday  morning  one  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  papers,  more  dar- 
ing than  its  contemporaries,  pub- 
lished the  following  brief  paragraph: 

We  learn  from  reliable  sources  that  a 
Nihilist  was  arrested  on  Saturday  night  at 
a  hotel  on  the  Nevski  Prospekt.  Various 
deadly  weapons  were  found  concealed  in 
his  room,  and  his  trunk  contained  incnmi- 
nating  evidence  in  the  shape  of  inflamma- 
tory pamphlets  and  letters  from  famous 
Terrorists  in  London.  The  credit  for  the 
discovery  and  arrest  of  this  dangerous  con- 
spirator belongs  to  Feodor  Gunsberg,  the 
efficient  secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Police. 
By  this  time  the  pnsoner  is  probably  on  his 
way  to  Siberia. 

Doubtless  the  above  article  caused 
much  conjecture  and  no  little  alarm 
in  the  Nihilistic  circles  of  the  capi- 
tal. To  all  loyal  citizens  it  was  a 
source  of  gratification.  Two  persons 
at  least  it  made  supremely  happy. 
These  individuals  were  Maximy 
Petrov  and  Feodor  Gunsberg.  Their 
plot  had  proved  a  great  success,  and 
a  burden  of  fear  was  removed  from 
their  minds.  Petrov  was  delighted 
with  what  he  regarded  equally  as  an 
act  of  vengeance,  and  as  a  precaution 
against  the  discovery  of  a  hidden 
crime. 

How,  meanwhile,  had  Ivor,  fared  ? 
The  proceedings  which  followed  his 
arrest  were  terribly  brief.  The  first 
shock  came  to  him  when  he  awoke 
to  see  the  gray  dawn  stealing  through 
a  crevice  in  his  cell.  He  heard  a  bell 
ringing,  and  he  recognized  its  strokes. 
It  was  the  bell  that  hangs  in  the 
chapel  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  he 
realized  now  that  he  was  a  pris- 
oner in  one  of  the  casemates  of  the 
Fortress. 

The  day  passed  in  a  fever  of  doubt 
and  dread.  The  guard  who  brought 
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him  food  and  drink  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  speak.  In  the  evening  a 
grim  faced  official  and  two  attend- 
ants entered  the  cell.  They  stripped 
Ivor's  clothes  off,  and  substituted  a 
jacket  and  trousers  of  coarse  gray 
material.  In  vain  did  he  demand  to 
know  of  what  he  was  accused,  and 
tried  to  explain  that  he  was  a  nephew 
of  Maximy  Petrov.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  in  answer.  Finally  he  was 
wrapped  in  a  long,  dark  cloak  and 
taken  out  to  the  courtyard,  where  a 
covered  sleigh  was  in  waiting.  Three 
Cossacks,  thoroughly  armed  and 
equipped,  got  in  with  him,  and  the 
horses  started  off  on  a  gallop.  Pres- 
ently the  sleigh  stopped  before  a 
great  railway  terminus,  and  the 
party  passed  in  by  a  side  entrance  so 
as  to  avoid  the  crowd.  A  moment 
later  Ivor  found  himself  in  a  closely 
curtained  compartment  of  the  train, 
and  before  he  realized  the  situation 
the  wheels  were  in  motion.  The 
three  Cossacks  had  been  joined  by 
an  officer — a  stern,  smooth  faced 
man — and  these  four  were  evidently 
to  accompany  the  prisoner  on  his 
journey,  for  they  removed  their 
heavy  cloaks,  and  spread  blankets  on 
the  sleeping  berths. 

All  night  long  the  train  rattled 
through  the  darkness,  and  Ivor  lay 
on  his  hard  couch  in  wakeful  misery. 

In  the  morning  he  fell  asleep,  in 
spite  of  the  terrible  uncertainty  of 
his  position,  and  when  he  awoke  to- 
ward evening,  he  heard  his  com- 
panions talking  in  low  tones.  By 
lying  perfectly  still  and  feigning 
slumber  he  gathered  from  the  con- 
versation that  he  was  bound  for  the 
island  of  Saghalien,  and  that  his 
arrest  was  due  to  the  astuteness  of  a 
certain  prominent  police  official,  by 
name  Feodor  Gunsberg. 

Instantly  the  terrible,  maddening 
truth  flashed  upon  him.  The  mention 
of  Feodor  Gunsberg's  name  was  the 
clew  he  needed.  It  was  the  key  to 
the  whole  situation,  and  link  after 
link  fitted  easily  into  the  chain  as 
Ivor,  with  the  anguish  of  despair, 
called  to  mind  the  incidents  of  his 
brief  sojourn  in  St.  Petersburg. 
While  he  was  visiting  his  uncle  some 


wretch — hired  by  Feodor  Gunsberg, 
no  doubt — had  obtained  entrance  to 
his  room,  and  placed  among  his 
effects  the  deadly  weapons,  and  the 
documents  which  proved  him  to  be  a 
criminal  of  some  sort — in  all  proba- 
bility a  Nihilist.  The  note  written 
and  dispatched  by  Maximy  Petrov 
must  have  been  the  signal  for  action. 
There  had  been  plenty  of  time  after 
that  for  Gunsberg  to  lay  the  fatal 
trap  in  readiness  for  Inspector 
Stamm*s  visit. 

But  what  was  the  object  of  this  in- 
famous conspiracy?  Ah!  that  was 
still  clearer  to  Ivor's  mind.  Maximy 
Petrov  and  his  confederate  had  pur- 
posely destroyed  the  will  by  which 
Alexis  Petrov  made  reparation  to 
his  wife  and  son,  and  had  forged 
another  to  suit  their  own  ends. 
Little  wonder  they  were  willing  to 
adopt  any  means  to  put  the  rightful 
claimant  out  of  the  way. 

Knowing  as  he  did  how  easy  it  is 
to  send  an  innocent  man  to  Siberia, 
Ivor  was  not  slow  to  realize  the 
desperate  nature  of  his  own  plight. 
All  his  important  pap>ers  had  of 
course  been  carried  off  by  the  spy 
who  placed  the  incriminating  evi- 
dence in  his  room.  Even  the  letter 
from  his  dead  father  he  had  left  in 
Maximy  Petrov's  possession.  Al- 
ready sentence  had  been  passed  up- 
on him,  and  he  was  on  his  way  to 
life  long  exile.  The  higher  author- 
ities no  doubt  believed  him  guilty  on 
the  weight  of  the  evidence.  His 
friends  in  America  would  never 
know  what  had  become  of  him — for 
the  Russian  government  has  a  way 
of  smoothing  over  inquiries,  and  as  a 
political  prisoner  he  would  be  care- 
fully kept  away  from  any  one  who 
might  give  ear  to  bis  story. 

It  is  infinitely  better  to  be  sent  to 
Siberia  than  to  Saghalien,  and  Ivor 
knew  this.  The  latter  place  is  an 
island  off  the  Siberian  coast,  where 
the  Russians  maintain  a  penal  settle- 
ment for  their  worst  criminals,  and 
for  those  serving  life  sentences. 
Terrible  tales  of  the  cruelty  and  op- 
pression that  exist  on  the  island  had 
come  to  Ivor's  hearing,  and  he  knew 
that  Feodor  Gunsberg's  influence 
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would  be  used  to  make  his  own  lot 
as  hard  as  possible.  It  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  conspirators  to 
insure  their  safety  by  causing  his 
death. 

When  he  fully  comprehended  the 
diabolical  network  that  had  been 
thrown  around  him  Ivor  abandoned 
hope.  His  attempts  to  converse 
with  the  Cossack  officer  were  sternly 
repulsed,  and  he  concluded  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  remain  silent.  He 
•  sank  down  on  one  of  the  hard  seats, 
and  pieditated  bitterly  on  his  unjust 
and  cruel  fate  while  the  train  rattled 
on  through  the  deepening  gloom  of 
the  wintry  evening. 

IV. 

THE  incidents  of  that  long  jour- 
ney, on  the  first  stage  of  which 
we  have  followed  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  Russian  injustice,  need  not 
be  related  in  detail.  When  Ivor 
accidentally  discovered  the  perfidy 
of  his  uncle  Moscow  was  already  far 
to  the  westward.  He  remained  shut 
up  in  the  closed  compartment  of  the 
car  for  nearly  a  week.  Then  the  line 
of  railway  ended,  and  he  was  con- 
veyed by  sledge  across  the  Ural 
Mountains,  and  thence  over  the 
frozen  surface  of  Siberia. 

Neither  pains  nor  money  were  spar- 
ed to  hasten  the  end  of  his  journey. 
The  April  thaws  caused  some  delay, 
but  when  the  roads  were  passable 
again  the  little  party  traveled  day 
and  night  in  a  capacious  wagon, 
making  brief  stops  at  posting  sta- 
tions to  procure  fresh  relays  of 
horses.  Tiumen  was  passed,  and 
Irkutsk,  and  then  the  dread  mines  of 
Kara. 

Of  the  regions  through  which  he 
was  journeying  Ivor  saw  nothing. 
The  curtains  of  the  wagon  were  al- 
ways closely  drawn,  and  he  was  not 
allowed  to  leave  it  for  his  meals. 
Conversation  was  rigorously  pro- 
hibited, and  what  he  suffered  ment- 
ally, as  each  day  carried  him  farther 
to  the  east,  no  pen  can  describe.  The 
future  was  black  and  hopeless,  and 
the  past  seemed  more  of  a  vague 
dream  than  a  reality. 


About  the  close  of  July — more 
than  four  months  from  their  start — 
the  four  Cossacks  and  their  prisoner 
reached  the  town  of  Vladivostok  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  After  remaining 
here  a  week  in  solitary  confinement 
Ivor  was  put  on  board  a  Russian 
steamship,  still  attended  by  his  es- 
cort, and  the  vessel  forged  away  to 
the  north.  Three  days  later  it  enter- 
ed the  bay  of  Aniva,  and  from  the 
deck  Ivor  had  a  glimpse  of  the  bleak 
hills  and  craggy  mountains  of  the  is- 
land of  Saghalien — that  desolate 
"  No  Man's  Land  "  of  far  Cathay. 

He  never  forgot  the  hopeless 
misery  that  filled  his  heart  when  he 
walked  the  gangplank  and  put  foot 
on  the  landing  pier  at  Karsokov.  He 
seemed  to  have  reached  another 
world.  It  was  eventide,  and  the 
little  town,  built  on  the  slope  of  a 
long  hill,  presented  a  quaint  oriental 
appearance  as  the  setting  sun's  rays 
touched  the  minarets  and  bell  towers 
that  peeped  above  the  rich  foliage. 
The  arrival  of  the  steamer  had 
brought  many  of  the  inhabitants  to 
the  pier.  Giliaks  and  Oros  from  the 
interior  mingled  freely  with  almond 
eyed  immigrants  from  Japan  and 
China.  A  group  of  convicts,  fresh 
from  their  evening  bath,  filed  by, 
and  the  white  capped  Russian 
soldiers  in  charge  turned  their  heads 
to  stare  stolidly  at  Ivor. 

The  crowd  halted  as  the  four  Cos- 
sacks advanced,  marching  in  double 
tile,  with  their  prisoner  between 
them.  They  trudged  up  the  sloping 
street,  passing  successively  the 
chapel,  the  mill,  the  residence  of  the 
military  commandant,  the  barracks, 
the  workshops,  the  governor's  house, 
and  the  offices.  These  were  built 
mostly  of  wood,  and  before  some  of 
them  stood  brass  cannon.  Last  of  all 
the  prison  was  reached — a  low,  spac- 
ious building  of  logs,  standing  on  the 
very  crest  of  the  eminence,  and  fac- 
ing the  blue  waters  of  Aniva  Bay. 
Alongside  of  it  was  the  gibbet,  a 
dreaded  and  perpetual  menace  to  the 
convict  population  of  Karsokov. 

As  the  guards  halted  the  little 
party  for  a  moment,  an  incident  oc- 
curred that  changed  the  current  of 
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Ivor's  thoughts,  and  gave  him  a 
deeper  realization  of  his  misery. 
Along  the  road  that  led  by  the  prison 
to  the  town  came  a  fair  young  girl. 
Her  age  could  not  have  been  more 
than  eighteen.  A  gown  of  delicate 
blue  fabric,  evidently  made  by  no 
provincial  modiste,  showed  the  out- 
lines of  her  graceful  figure.  Her 
cheeks  were  rosy  with  the  bloom  of 
health.  By  her  side  walked  a  young 
Russian  officer,  laden  with  the  spoils 
of  the  expedition  from  which  they 
were  returning — bunches  of  gayly 
colored  flowers  and  a  bark  basket 
filled  with  wild  strawberries. 

As  the  couple  passed  the  prison 
gates  the  girl  turned  her  deep  blue 
eyes  on  Ivor.  With  womanly  intui- 
tion she  was  quick  to  recognize,  be- 
neath his  convict  garb  and  the  matted 
beard  on  his  cheeks,  the  trace  of 
gentle  birth  and  breeding.  Her  gaze 
rested  on  him  only  an  instant,  but  it 
was  long  enough  for  Ivor  to  read 
sympathy  and  regret  for  his  misfor- 
tune. His  face  crimsoned  with 
shame  and  confusion,  and  he  felt  his 
degradation  as  he  had  never  felt  it 
before. 

"She  takes  me  for  some  poor 
wretch  stained  with  blood  and 
crime,"  he  muttered.  "Oh!  if  she 
only  knew  the  truth!  '* 

As  he  watched  her  retreating  figure 
with  emotions  that  nearly  choked 
him,  he  was  dragged  away  and 
hustled  roughly  through  the  arched 
entrance  of  the  prison.  A  moment 
later  he  was  locked  into  a  large  cell, 
so  well  furnished  and  lighted  that 
he  concluded  his  confinement  here 
would  be  only  temporary. 

In  the  morning  two  of  the  prison 
guards  entered  his  cell,  and  exchang- 
ed his  travel  worn  garments  for  a 
new  outfit  of  the  same  material  and 
gut.  Then  breakfast  was  served, 
and  an  hour  later  two  distinguished 
visitors  arrived — Colonel  Riskin,  the 
governor  of  Saghalien,  and  Captain 
Komaroff,  the  military  command- 
ant. The  former  was  an  elderly 
man,  with  a  vigorous,  erect  figure 
and  a  smooth  shaven  face.  Captain 
Komaroff  was  in  the  prime  of  life. 
He  wore  his  yellow  beard  parted  in 


the  middle,  German  fashion,  and  a 
thin  mustache  scarcely  concealed  the 
resolute  set  of  his  lips.  Like  most 
Russian  officials,  he  was  a  rigid 
martinet.  He  allowed  nothing  to 
influence  his  sense  of  duty  and  his 
stern  observance  of  discipline. 

Ivor  had  long  dreamed  of  such  an 
opportunity.  For  the  first  time  since 
his  arrest  he  was  face  to  face  with  an 
official  of  influence.  A  ray  of  hope 
entered  his  heart,  and  he  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  his  chance. 

The  object  of  the  visit  was  soon 
made  known.  The  governor  briefly 
informed  Ivor  that  a  St.  Petersburg 
tribunal  had  found  him  guilty  of 
conspiring  against  the  life  of  the 
Czar,  and  had  sentenced  him  to 
twenty  years'  penal  servitude  on  the 
island  of  Saghalien.  He  added  a 
few  words  of  advice  relating  to  the 
strict  observance  of  the  prison  rules, 
and  then  formally  delivered  Ivor  in- 
to the  custody  of  Captain  Komaroff. 

This  direct  confirmation  of  his  own 
suspicions  staggered  Ivor  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  he  recovered  in  time  to 
appeal  for  a  hearing,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  permission  he  be- 
gan to  explain  the  infamous  plot 
that  had  caused  his  ruin.  The  know- 
ledge of  what  was  at  stake  enabled 
him  to  speak  coherently,  but  before 
he  could  reach  the  vital  parts  of  his 
narrative  he  was  harshly  commanded 
to  stop.  The  governor  and  the  com- 
mandant seemed  dumfounded  at 
such  audacity  on  the  part  of  a  pris- 
oner, and  to  enforce  their  orders  they 
summoned  two  of  the  guards  from 
the  corridor. 

Frantic  at  the  ruin  of  his  last  hope 
Ivor  persisted  in  speaking.  He  de- 
nounced in  the  most  violent  terms 
Maximy  Petrov  and  Feodor  Guns- 
berg,  and  begged  pitifully  for  a 
hearing — for  an  investigation  of  his 
charges.  When  he  saw  the  blended 
anger  and  incredulity  on  the  faces  of 
his  auditors  he  became  confused  and 
incoherent,  and  lost  control  of  him- 
self. 

"  I  am  as  innocent  as  either  of 
you,"  he  cried  indignantly.  "  I  am 
the  victim  of  a  vile  conspiracy.  I 
demand  my  release.    The  Russian 
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government  will  repent  this  out- 
rage." 

His  speech  was  cut  off  as  the 
guards  threw  themselves  upon  him, 
and  forced  him  against  the  wall. 

"Put  him  in  close  confinement," 
directed  Captain  Komarofif.  "  He 
will  come  to  his  senses  by  and  by. 
Hark  you  now,"  he  added,  addressing 
Ivor,  '*  refractory  prisoners  have  a 
hard  time  of  it  here,  and  I  advise 
you  to  stick  closely  to  the  rules. 
Silence  is  the  most  important.  There 
must  be  no  more  such  outbreaks.  It 
is  usele/s  for  you  to  persist  in  this 
story  of  yours.  You  need  not  ex- 
pect any  one  to  listen  or  to  believe 
you.  Your  punishment  will  be 
severe  if  you  disobey.  I  have  special 
instructions  concerning  you,  and  I 
intend  to  follow  them  to  the  letter. 
I  warn  you  that  I  am  no  easy  task- 
master." 

Captain  Komaroff  nodded  to  the 
guards,  and  Ivor  was  dragged,  still 
struggling,  into  the  corridor,  and 
thence  to  a  narrow,  gloomy  cell,  far 
different  from  his  other  place  of  con- 
finement. 

The  next  three  weeks  were  a  blank 
in  Ivor's  memory.  He  lay  in  the 
prison  hospital  during  that  time, 
tossing  and  moaning  in  the  delirium 
of  fever.  Then  he  came  back  to 
consciousness,  and  during  the  tedi- 
ous period  of  convalescence  he  had 
plenty  of  time  to  think  over  his  situ- 
ation. Remembering  Captain  Kom- 
aroff's  words  he  wisely  concluded  to 
obey  the  prison  rules.  Nothing 
could  be  gained  by  disobedience, 
while  with  patience  he  might  some 
day  find  a  means  of  escape,  or,  better 
still,  an  opportunity  of  telling  his 
story  to  some  influential  person  who 
would  believe  and  help  him. 

The  hope  of  these  two  contingen- 
cies was  too  slight  to  be  of  much 
comfort.  Ivor  was  stolidly  resigned 
to  his  fate  when  he  left  the  hospital 
early  in  September.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  incident,  the  past 
seemed  years  behind  him.  The 
beautiful  face  of  the  young  Russian 
girl  he  had  seen  on  landing  was  as 
clear  to  his  mind  as  though  it  were 
only  yesterday  she  had  passed  him 


at  the  prison  gates  with  that  swift 
glance  of  pity  and  sympathy.  He 
could  not  forget  her,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to.  The  remembrance  was  one 
bright  spot  in  his  barren  existence. 

Ivor's  daily  routine  differed  in  no 
wise  from  that  of  the  other  prisoners. 
He  toiled  a  certain  number  of  hours 
in  the  workshop,  learning  to  make 
shoes  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the 
guard.  His  meals  consisted  of  black 
bread  and  soup,  with  sometimes  a 
scanty  dole  of  meat  or  fish.  He 
occupied  a  solitary  cell  at  night,  and 
once  a  week  he  was  taken  down  to 
the  sea  to  bathe.  His  companions — 
with  whom  all  intercourse  was  for- 
bidden— were  criminals  of  the  lowest 
type.  The  governor  and  the  com- 
mandant he  saw  infrequently,  and 
then  only  at  a  distance. 

Thus  the  days  merged  into  weeks, 
and  the  month  of  November  brought 
a  change  which  was  destined  to 
wield  a  strange  and  powerful  influ- 
ence in  Ivor's  life. 

Saghalien  is  a  long,  narrow  island 
lying  north  of  Japan,  and  close  to 
the  shores  of  Asiatic  Russia — an  off- 
shoot of  Siberia,  in  fact.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  Japan,  but  was  ceded  to 
Russia  in  i860.  It  is  nearly  six  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  more  than  one  hundred  in 
width.  The  climate  is  severe,  and  at 
all  times  the  winds  are  bleak.  On 
the  western  shore  the  valleys  are 
covered  with  grass,  and  there  are 
heavy  forests  of  pine,  birch,  oak, 
larch,  and  maple.  Various  animals 
abound,  and  the  rivers  are  full  of 
fish.  A  few  survivors  of  the  original 
native  tribes  live  inland.  The  Rus- 
sian settlements,  mainly  penal  col- 
onies, are  exclusively  in  the  south. 
The  convicts  sent  here  are  supposed 
to  be  low  grade  malefactors,  but 
Ivor's  case,  as  we  have  seen,  was  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  There  was 
another  exception  at  this  time,  and 
one  of  a  similar  nature. 

In  November  Ivor  was  sent  to  the 
coal  mines  at  Duli,  some  twelve  miles 
north  of  Karsokov.  He  was  not 
strong  enough  for  such  severe  work, 
but  that  made  no  difference.  The 
two  powerful  conspirators  in  St. 
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Petersburg  had  doubtless  arranged 
their  plans  to  this  end,  intending 
that  he  should  succumb  to  privation 
and  toil  long  before  the  expiration  of 
his  sentence.  At  all  events  Captain 
Komaroff's  orders  were  imperative, 
and  Ivor  had  to  go. 

The  mines  at  Duli  had  been  in 
operation  for  some  time.  They  were 
situated  in  a  mountain  range  close  to 
the  west  coast  of  the  island,  and  were 
entered  by  lateral  shafts.  In  the 
vicinity  were  barracks,  and  a  spacious 
prison  capable  of  holding  two  or 
three  hundred  inmates.  The  coal 
dug  here  was  supplied  to  Russian 
vessels,  and  was  sold  to  such  foreign 
ships  as  visited  Karsokov  to  purchase 
fish,  furs,  and  seals. 

A  very  short  period  at  the  mines 
satisfied  Ivor  that  a  year  of  such  life, 
at  most,  was  all  he  would  be  able  to 
endure.  He  was  compelled  to  work 
hard  all  day,  and  was  scantily  clothed 
and  fed.  It  was  winter  now,  and  the 
cold  was  so  severe  that  the  convicts 
almost  froze  in  the  sleeping  kameras 
at  night.  The  overseer  and  the  Cos- 
sack officer  in  charge  were  merciless 
disciplinarians,  and  cared  nothing 
for  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate 
prisoners.  The  severity  of  the 
weather  made  no  difference.  Through 
rain  and  snow  the  poor  fellows  had 
to  trudge  the  distance  between  the 
prison  and  the  mines,  morning  and 
evening. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  respects  the 
discipline  was  less  rigorous  than  in 
the  workshops  at  Karsokov.  The 
convicts  were  not  chained,  for  exam- 
ple, and  at  night  a  dozen  or  more 
occupied  a  single  kamera.  What 
need  was  there  for  sterner  measures? 
Escape  was  the  last  thing  dreamed 
of  after  a  long  day's  toil.  Even 
should  some  be  bold  enough  to  at- 
tempt it,  where  would  they  find 
refuge  and  food  in  the  dead  of 
winter?  So  the  officials  reasoned, 
and  long  experience  had  proved  the 
correctness  of  their  theories. 

December  passed  away,  and  the 
new  year  came.  The  ground  lay 
thick  with  snow,  and  drift  ice  rolled 
through  Perouse  Strait.  Ivor's  lot 
was  not  so  hard  as  at  first.  His 


loneliness  was  now  mitigated  by  a 
strange  companionship— by  an  inti- 
macy with  one  of  his  fellow  convicts. 
The  eleven  men  who  shared  his 
kamera  were  mostly  blood  stained 
wretches.  Among  them  were  three 
Germans,  a  Circassian,  a  Persian, 
and  two  Turks.  But  this  one  man 
Ivor  had  singled  out  immediately  as 
being  of  different  metal.  He  was 
tall  and  spare,  and  showed  a  strength 
and  agility  that  belied  the  appear- 
ance of  old  age  given  by  his  long 
white  beard  and  furrowed  cheeks. 
His  eyes  were  as  keen  and  bHght  as 
those  of  a  young  man. 

From  the  first  a  tacitly  understood 
bond  of  sympathy  seemed  to  exist 
between  the  two.  The  stranger's 
daily  tasks  were  performed  in  a 
mechanical  way,  and  at  night  he  sat 
apart  from  the  others  with  an  ab- 
stracted look  upon  his  face  that 
showed  him  to  be  brooding  over 
some  deep  sorrow. 

Ivor  found  himself  wondering, 
more  than  once,  if  there  could  be  a 
similarity  between  their  misfortunes, 
and  his  heart  warmed  toward  the 
lonely  old  man. 

It  was  Ivor  who  made  the  first  ad- 
vances, and  though  they  were  re- 
ceived rather  coldly,  he  persevered 
with  little  acts  of  kindness  and  cheer- 
ing words  until  the  stranger's 
stolidity  thawed.  After  that  the 
acquaintance  ripened  of  itself.  At 
night,  when  the  day's  work  was  over, 
they  two  would  withdraw  to  the  far 
corner  of  the  kamera,  with  their 
rations  of  tea  and  black  bread,  and 
would  converse  in  low  tones  until 
fatigue  drove  them  to  their  hard 
beds. 

On  the  subject  of  the  past,  how- 
ever, both  were  chary  of  speaking. 
The  old  man's  name  was  Gogol,  and 
he  confided  to  Ivor  that  a  cruel  act 
of  injustice  had  brought  him  to  the 
mines  of  Saghalien.  He  had  been 
here  three  years,  he  said,  and  though 
his  sentence  was  for  life,  he  had 
hopes  of  escaping  at  some  future 
day,  and  exposing  those  who  had 
ruined  him.  He  was  sixty  three 
years  old. 

So  similar  was  this  to  his  own 
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case  that  Ivor  made  a  partial  confi- 
dant of  the  old  man,  not  going  into 
particulars,  however,  but  merely  ex- 
plaining that  he  too  was  the  inno- 
cent victim  of  a  cruel  plot.  For  two 
reasons  their  confidences  did  not  go 
any  farther.  The  past  was  a  melan- 
choly and  distasteful  subject  to  both, 
and  the  future  had  stronger  claims 
upon  the  brief  time  which  was 
afforded  them  for  conversation. 

The  old  man  knew  his  companion 
as  Ivor,  and  whether  Gogol  was  a 
Christian  name  or  a  surname  Ivor 
never  took  the  trouble  to  ask.  It 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  both. 
At  least  they  thought  so  then. 

Though  the  chances  of  escape 
formed  the  burden  of  their  conver- 
sation, the  solution  of  the  problem 
never  seemed  to  come  any  nearer. 
Various  plans  were  discussed,  but 
in  each  some  flaw  was  found.  At 
one  point  the  mainland  was  only 
twelve  miles  distant  from  the  shore 
of  the  island,  but  to  cross  the  narrow 
strait  without  a  boat  was  impossi- 
ble. And  once  on  the  mainland 
which  way  could  they  turn  for 
safety?  Ivor  suggested  that  they 
should  take  to  sea,  if  ever  an  oppor- 
tunity offered,  and  try  to  reach  the 
northern  end  of  Japan.  Gogol,  how- 
ever, had  fears  of  the  water,  and 
would  not  risk  the  venture. 

**  We  will  find  a  way  some  time," 
he  said  vaguely.  "  It  must  be  in 
summer,  of  course.  Have  patience, 
my  boy.  All  things  come  to  him 
who  waits." 

It  was  very  hard  for  Ivor  to  be 
patient  under  the  circumstances,  but 
he  hid  his  feelings  as  well  as  he 
could  and  kept  on  inventing  new 
plans  for  escape,  night  after  night, 
only  to  have  them  shattered  by 
Gogol's  clearer  headed  logic.  But 
he  was  grateful  for  the  companion- 
ship of  the  old  man,  and  in  spite  of 
discouragements  a  hope  took  deep 
root  in  his  heart  that  some  day  he 
would  escape  to  bring  a  terrible  and 
deserved  retribution  on  the  heads  of 
his  enemies. 

With  the  advent  of  February  the 
winter  became  more  rigorous  and 
severe.    A  heavy  snow  storm  made 


the  road  to  the  mines  impassable  for 
three  days,  though  the  convicts 
labored  with  shovels  to  clear  the  path. 
Then  a  brief  thawing  rain  set  in,  fol- 
lowed by  a  tremendous  drop  of  the 
mercury,  and  a  crust  of  solid  ice 
formed  on  the  snow. 

The  next  morning  the  convicts 
went  to  work  as  usual,  and  the  over- 
seer, anxious  to  make  up  lost  time, 
added  two  hours  to  the  day's  labor. 
When  Ivor  and  Gogol  returned  in 
the  evening  they  were  too  weary  to 
enjoy  their  usual  talk.  They  swal- 
lowed their  scanty  supper  and  were 
soon  sleeping  like  dead  men.  And 
meanwhile,  though  they  dreamed 
not  of  it,  strange  things  were  going 
on  about  them.  The  worm,  long 
trodden  under  the  heel  of  oppression, 
was  about  to  turn. 

V. 

A  HARD  pull  at  his  arm,  and  a 
low  voice  repeating  his  name, 
woke  Ivor  from  a  sound  sleep.  He 
believed  at  first  that  the  guards  had 
given  the  signal  to  rise,  but  all  was 
silent,  and  no  yellow  gleam  of 
torches  shone  through  the  chinks  of 
the  door. 

Then  he  saw  Gogol  sitting  beside 
him,  and  in  surprised  tones  he  asked: 
"What  is  the  matter?  Did  you 
waken  me  ?" 

"  Hush!  Not  so  loud,"  whispered 
his  companion.  "  I  roused  you  be- 
cause I  had  something  to  say. 
Strange  things  have  taken  place  this 
night  while  you  slept.  I  made  a 
foolish  promise,  and  I  have  partly 
repented  of  it.  That  is  what  I  wish 
to  tell  you." 

Ivor  was  bewildered  by  the  old 
man's  strange  words  and  agitated 
manner.  "Are  you  sure  you  are 
awake  ?  "  he  said,  giving  him  a  pinch 
on  the  arm. 

"  I  am  not  dreaming,  my  friend," 
said  Gogol  quietly.  "Dismiss  that 
from  your  mind.  What  I  have  to  say 
must  be  told  briefly,  for  it  is  very 
near  the  hour  of  rising.  To  begin, 
I  have  long  suspected  that  our  fellow 
prisoners  were  hatching  som/e  plot, 
for  often,  when  I  woke  tilT  in  the 
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nighty  I  heard  them  talking  among 
themselves.  Tonight  Rustem  the 
Turk  came  to  me  and  proposed  that 
you  and  I  should  join  their  under- 
taking. I  refused  to  promise  until  I 
knew  what  this  plan  was,  and  he 
then  told  me  all.  It  seems  that  a 
plan  of  escape  has  long  been  matur- 
ing, but  nothing  definite  was  decided 
upon  until  yesterday,  when  a  con- 
vict, who  was  sent  up  from  Karso- 
kov,  communicated  to  the  others 
that  half  the  garrison  there  have 
been  relieved  and  sent  to  Vladivos- 
tok, while  the  fresh  relay  of  Cossacks 
is  not  due  for  a  week.  Consequently 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  troops 
remain  in  Karsokov.  Moreover,  on 
the  third  night  from  this  the 
governor  gives  a  feast  in  honor  of  his 
son,  who  will  shortly  leave  for 
Irkutsk  to  be  married.  The  officers 
will  dine  in  the  governor's  house, 
while  the  soldiers  will  have  a  table 
spread  in  the  hall  at  the  barracks. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  fiery  stuff  to 
drink,  and  by  midnight  nearly  every 
one  in  Karsokov  will  be  stupid." 

"  But  how  does  this  affect  us  here 
in  the  mines  ?  '*  asked  Ivor. 

"  Do  you  not  see  ?  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  feast  day  the  convicts 
will  overpower  the  guards  at  the 
dinner  hour.  Then  they  will  rush 
back  here  to  the  prison,  seize  all  the 
arms  and  ammunition,  lock  the  rest 
of  the  soldiers  up  in  the  barracks  or 
murder  them — I  don't  know  which — 
and  then  march  leisurely  to  Karso- 
kov. They  will  arrive  there  before 
midnight,  while  the  Cossacks  and 
the  officials  are  drinking  and  feast- 
ing, and  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
plunder  the  arsenal,  seize  the  street 
cannon,  liberate  all  the  prisoners, 
and  gain  complete  possession  of  the 
town." 

**  And  what  do  they  hope  to  gain 
by  that  ? "  asked  Ivor. 

Gogol  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
**They  will  seize  the  coaling  vessels 
In  the  harbor,"  he  replied,  "and 
cross  to  the  mainland.  Even  if  the 
plan  succeeds,  though,  they  will  pay 
dearly  for  their  folly  sooner  or  later. 
They  c^n't  escape  from  Siberia.  The 
leaders  of  the  plot  are  Rustem  and 


our  German  room  mate  Schmidt. 
Both  are  desperate  men.  They  were 
formerly  members  of  a  band  of  rob- 
bers and  assassins  who  operated  in 
southern  Russia.  They  have  already 
communicated  their  plans  to  sixty  of 
the  convicts,  and  the  rest  will  doubt- 
less join  when  the  time  comes." 

"  But  what  promise  have  you 
made?"  exclaimed  Ivor.  "You 
surely  did  not  agree  to  join  them?" 

'*  No,  I  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  affair.  I  told  Rustem, 
however,  that  the  secret  would  be 
safe  with  us.  If  the  poor  wretches 
think  they  can  escape  let  them  try  it. 
I  don't  wonder  that  they  are  driven 
to  desperation  by  what  they  suffer 
here.  Besides,  if  I  had  not  made  the 
promise  the  rascals  would  doubtless 
have  murdered  me." 

"  But  think  of  the  terrible  results 
that  may  follow,"  whispered  Ivor  in 
horror  stricken  tones.  "  Here  and 
at  Karsokov  murder  will  certainly 
be  committed.  If  these  wretched 
fellows  gain  possession  of  the  town 
they  will  exact  an  awful  revenge  for 
their  sufferings.  And  you  and  I  will 
be  held  accountable,  whether  we  join 
the  uprising  or  not.  It  would  be 
wiser  for  us  to  give  warning,  Gogol 
— indeed  it  is  our  duty." 

"  Our  duty ! "  muttered  Gogol 
bitterly.  "  If  I  saved  the  lives  of  the 
governor  and  the  commandant  a 
hundred  times  over  it  would  not  get 
me  away  from  this  accursed  place,  or 
lessen  my  sufferings  by  one  degree. 
I  have  good  reason  to  know  Ma/." 

Ivor  was  startled  to  hear  this,  so 
exactly  did  it  fit  his  own  case.  Well 
he  knew  that  any  service  rendered  to 
the  authorities  would  count  for  noth- 
ing against  the  influence  of  Maximy 
Petrov  and  Feodor  Gunsberg.  For 
a  moment  he  was  tempted  to  join 
the  conspirators  and  take  the  desper- 
ate chances  of  escape. 

"What  do  I  owe  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment that  I  should  take  any  risk 
to  do  it  a  service  ? "  resumed  Gogol 
in  a  hoarse  whisper,  striking  his 
hands  excitedly  together.  "In  no 
other  country  is  such  vile  treachery 
possible  as  that  which  sent  me  here. 
I  am  as  innocent  as  an  unborn  babe, 
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but  I  became  dangerous  to  certain 
powerful  persons,  and  this  is  the  re- 
sult. There  is  no  redress.  No  one 
will  believe  my  story.  Did  I  not  re- 
spect myself  as  all  honest  men 
should,  I  would  join  the  mutineers, 
hand  and  heart,  and  shed  blood  as 
eagerly  as  any  of  them.  Wretches 
though  they  be  I  can  sympathize 
with  them,  and  their  plans — Hark! 
the  guards  are  coming.  Not  a  word 
of  this,  Ivor.  I  will  tell  you  more  to- 
nijfht." 

Footsteps  echoed  along  the  corri- 
dor, and  lights  flashed  through  the 
crevices  of  the  wall.  Then  the  door 
was  flung  open,  and  Cossacks  entered 
with  lanterns,  shouting  loudly, 
"Turn  out,  you  dogs,  turn  out!" 

In  a  moment  the  weary  men  were 
up  ready  for  their  meager  breakfast, 
which  was  already  being  brought  in. 
Roll  call  followed,  and  when  the 
first  glimmer  of  dawn  was  lighting 
the  wintry  landscape,  the  shivering 
convicts,  nearly  two  hundred  strong, 
were  marching  over  the  snow  crust. 
Thirty  Cossacks,  armed  with  Berdan 
rifles,  formed  their  sole  escort. 

That  day  the  men  were  employed 
in  hauling  broken  coal  from  the  mine 
galleries  to  the  big  sheds  that  stood 
outside  the  main  shaft.  Ivor  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  startling 
news  he  had  just  heard,  and  he  re- 
solved to  make  another  appeal  to 
Gogol  at  the  first  opportunity.  He 
felt  all  too  keenly  the  enormous  bur- 
den of  responsibility  that  would  rest 
upon  him  if  he  allowed  the  threat- 
ened uprising  to  take  place.  His 
conscience  revolted  at  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  that  would  surely 
result  in  pillage  and  bloodshed. 

The  desired  opportunity  did  not 
come  until  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  men  stopped  work 
and  gathered  in  groups  outside  the 
mine,  waiting  for  the  hot  tea  which 
was  to  warm  their  stiffened  limbs  for 
the  weary  tramp  to  the  prison.  The 
Cossacks  stood  about  the  fires,  hold- 
ing their  hands  to  the  blaze,  and 
heaping  wood  under  the  kettles.  At 
a  little  distance  the  rifles  were 
stacked  in  glistening  circles,  their 
muzzles  turned  to  the  gray  sky.  In 


the  background  was  the  rugged, 
pine  clad  slope  of  the  mountain,  and 
to  the  westward,  over  the  fields  of 
frozen  snow,  a  glimpse  of  the  blue 
sea  was  visible. 

When  the  tin  cups  of  tea  were 
handed  around  Ivor  and  Gogol  found 
themselves  together.  Not  far  away 
was  a  group  ofa  dozen,  conspicuous 
among  whom  were  Rustem  and 
Schmidt.  Each  group,  in  fact, 
seemed  to  contain  one  or  more  of 
the  most  turbulent  spirits — a  circum- 
stance that  was  not  observed  by  the 
Cossacks. 

I  have  been  thinking  all  day 
about  what  you  told  me  this  morn- 
ing," said  Ivor  in  a  whisper.  "  This 
thing  must  be  prevented,  Gogol. 
Won't  you  change  your  mind  and 
give  me  permission  to  speak  to 
Lieutenant  Berg  before  it  is  too 
late  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Gogol.  "  If  you  had 
suffered  torments  for  three  long 
years,  as  I  have  done,  you  would  be 
of  a  different  mind.  Besides,  would 
you  send  these  poor  fellows  to  the 
gibbet  by  informing  on  them  ?" 

But  no  names  need  be  men- 
tioned," persisted  Ivor.  "  A  brief 
warning  will  be  sufficient.  Think  of 
what  will  happen  in  Karsokov  if 
these  fiends  are  let  loose  upon  the 
town.  They  will  murder  every  one 
that  comes  in  their  way.  There  is 
one  person  whom  I  should  like  to 
save  from  harm — a  young  girl  with 
golden  hair  and  the  most  beautiful 
face,  I  think,  I  ever  saw.  Perhaps 
you  know  who  she  is.  I  saw  her 
only  once,  as  I  was  being  led  into 
the  prison.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
look  of  sympathy  and  pity  she  gave 
me. 

"  Ah  !  is  she  still  there  ?"  exclaimed 
Gogol  in  a  husky  tone.  "  I  had  for- 
gotten her.  You  mean  Sonia,  the 
daughter  of  Captain  Komaroff.  God 
bless  her  kind  heart !  She  interfered 
one  day  when  the  Cossacks  were 
treating  me  brutally.  She  reminded 
me  of  one  like  her — one  whom  I 
loved  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  strip- 
ling like  you.  Poor  girl !  She 
died  one  week  before  our  marriage 
day  • 
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Gogol's  voice  broke,  and  he  was 
silent  for  a  moment. 

If  I  thought  Sonia  Komaroff  was 
in  danger,"  he  resumed,  "  I  would 
send  every  one  of  these  scoundrels  to 
the  gibbet  rather  than  let  them  carry 
out  their  plans." 

"  Hush  !  not  so  loud.  Rustem  is 
looking  this  way,"  said  Ivor.  "  Then 
you  will  warn  Lieutenant  Berg  ?"  he 
went  on  eagerly.  "I  knew  you 
would  not  let  this  bloody  thing  go 
on,  Gogol.  Your  repentance  would 
be  lifelong." 

"  Yes,  I  will  interfere  before  it  is 
too  late,"  said  Gogol  firmly.  "Thank 
God  that  my  eyes  have  been  opened 
in  time!  This  very  night  I  will  seek 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Lieu- 
tenant Berg." 

But  it  was  even  then  too  late.  As 
Gogol's  glance  rested  on  the  scatter- 
ed groups  of  convicts  his  eyes  dilated 
with  alarm. 

"Ivor,"  he  whispered,  "there  is 
something  wrong.  The  men  are  plot- 
ting mischief.  Rustem  and  Schmidt 
are  making  signs  to  the  others.  Look 
at  the  stupid  Cossacks  warming 
themselves  at  the  fire,  while  their 
rifles  are  half  a  dozen  feet  away. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  villains 
lied  to  me  about  the  time  they  had 
fixed  upon  " 

A  shrill  whistle  drowned  Gogol's 
words.  The  sound  came  from  Rus- 
tem's  lips,  and  its  significance  was 
made  instantly  plain.  Fully  a  hund- 
red convicts,  who  had  purposely 
grouped  themselves  near  the  fires, 
made  a  simultaneous  rush  forward. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  stack- 
ed rifles  had  been  seized,  and  the 
mutineers  made  furiously  at  the 
startled  soldiers. 

Lieutenant  Berg  and  Kridloff  the 
overseer  were  brave  men,  and  in  the 
face  of  such  a  totally  unexpected 
danger  they  did  not  lose  their  pres- 
ence of  mind. 

"  Fall  in  line  there,  you  mutinous 
dogs  !  "  cried  the  lieutenant,  hoping 
to  quell  the  riot  by  the  force  of 
habit.  He  was  answered  by  jeering 
cries.  Drawing  a  revolver,  he  shot 
the  foremost  of  the  rebels  dead. 
Half  a  dozen  rifles  instantly  replied. 


and  the  plucky  officer  fell  forward  on 
his  face.  Kridloff  met  with  a  similar 
fate  while  rashly  trying  to  enforce 
Lieutenant  Berg's  orders.  Riddled 
with  bullets  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
staining  the  snow  with  his  life  blood. 

The  seventy  or  eighty  convicts  who 
had  not  been  in  the  plot  were  not 
slow  to  join  the  winning  side,  and 
against  such  overwhelming  numbers 
the  Cossacks  were  powerless.  Some 
who  resisted  were  mercilessly  shot 
down.  The  others  were  surrounded 
and  captured,  and  bound  with  ropes. 
The  death  of  the  two  hated  officers 
seemed  to  have  temporarily  satisfied 
the  blood  thirsty  passions  of  the 
mutineers. 

Meanwhile  Ivor  and  Gogol  had 
witnessed  the  brief  affair  with  emo- 
tions of  the  utmost  horror.  So  ab- 
sorbed were  they  in  the  scene  that 
they  quite  forgot  their  own  peculiar 
situation.  They  might  easily  have 
escaped,  for  they  had  been  standing 
in  the  background  when  the  out- 
break occurred.  Now  Rustem  per- 
ceived them,  and  hurried  to  the  spot 
with  a  couple  of  his  fellow  convicts. 

"  You  will  ^oin  us  now,"  he  cried 
triumphantly.  "  Everything  is  in 
our  hands.  There  goes  Schmidt 
with  one  hundred  men  to  capture 
the  handful  of  Cossacks  at  the 
prison.  Not  one  will  get  away  to 
give  the  alarm.  By  midnight  Karso- 
kov  will  be  in  our  possession.  Come, 
arm  yourselves  with  picks  and 
shovels." 

Gogol  and  Ivor  exchanged  hasty 
glances.  It  was  a  moment  of  deadly 
peril.  Should  they  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  rebels  or  hold  aloof  from 
such  dangerous  associates  ? 

Rustem  was  not  slow  to  interpret 
their  hesitation,  and  his  swarthy  face 
flushed  with  answer. 

"  You  dogs  of  cowards,"  he  cried, 
"  I  give  you  brief  time  to  choose. 
Come  with  us  or  die.  It  was  well  I 
deceived  you  as  to  the  appointed 
time,  else  you  had  surely  betrayed 
us.  Answer  quickly,  for  I  have  no 
time  to  idle  here." 

He  pulled  back  the  hammer  of  his 
rifle,  and  raised  the  weapon  menac- 
ingly.    Gogol  showed  no  sign  of 
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fear.  His  glance  went  swiftly  to  the 
scene  of  the  late  struggle,  and  rested 
there  a  brief  instant.  Half  of  the 
convicts  had  already  vanished  in  the 
shadows,  on  their  way  to  the  prison. 
The  rest  were  at  a  little  distance, 
waiting  Rustem's  return  to  start  off 
with  the  captured  Cossacks. 

With  a  lightning-like  movement 
Gogol  sprang  forward,  wrested  the 
rifle  from  the  Turk's  grasp,  and 
whirling  the  stock  around  struck  the 
ruffian  a  stunning  blow  on  the  arm. 

"  Run,  Ivor,"  he  cried,  and  away 
they  went,  plunging  with  great 
strides  over  the  snow  crust. 

Rustem  and  his  two  companions 
started  in  pursuit,  yelling  loudly  to 
attract  the  others,  but  the  fugitives 
kept  well  in  the  lead.  They  circled 
around  the  angle  of  the  coal  sheds, 
and  then  took  to  the  thickets  that 
lined  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
Their  confidence  was  all  the  greater 
because  they  knew  their  pursuers 
were  unarmed.  The  darkness  helped 
them  to  escape  observation,  and 
when  they  reached  a  belt  of  pine 
forest,  and  plunged  into  the  shelter 
of  the  trees,  they  felt  reasonably  safe 
for  the  present. 

They  ran  on,  however,  for  nearly 
ten  minutes.  Then  they  stopped  to 
listen.  The  forest  was  quite  still. 
Not  a  sound  could  be  heard. 

"  They  have  given  up  the  chase," 
said  Gogol.  "  They  have  no  time  to 
waste,  and  well  they  know  it.  They 
will  make  all  the  more  speed  toward 
Karsokov  now  that  we  are  free." 

"  We  must  be  the  first  to  reach  the 
town,"  cried  Ivor.  "  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune that  we  ran  in  the  wrong 
direction." 

*•  True;  I  did  not  think  of  that  at 
the  time,"  assented  Gogol.  "  More- 
over it  will  be  dangerous  to  go 
back.  The  strip  of  land  between 
the  mountain  and  the  coast  is  very 
narrow,  and  the  assassins  will  watch 
for  us.  There  is  only  one  thing  we 
can  do." 

"  What  is  that?" 

"Cross  the  mountain  ridge,  and 
follow  the  course  of  the  next  valley 
southward.  It  comes  out  a  mile  from 
Karsokov." 


This  plan  was  discussed  more 
fully,  and  adopted.  The  thirty  or 
more  Cossacks  at  the  prison  would 
without  doubt  be  overpowered  and 
captured,  and  it  was  Gogol's  opinion 
that  the  convicts  would  leave  them 
behind,  safely  locked  up,  when  they 
started  for  Karsokov.  The  delay  ^ 
might  enable  the  fugitives  to  get  a 
slight  start.  Even  with  this  they  re- 
alized the  necessity  of  traveling  with 
the  utmost  speed  their  strength 
would  permit.  It  would  be  a  risky 
undertaking  to  try  to  pass  the  con- 
victs on  the  same  side  of  the  mount- 
ain. Rustem  would  certainly  have 
men  on  the  watch. 

The  cold  blooded  murder  of  Lieu- 
tenant Berg  and  the  overseer  showed 
the  temper  of  the  convicts,  and  made 
it  only  too  plain  that  terrible  results 
would  ensue  if  the  desperate  band 
fell  upon  Karsokov  unawares.  Both 
Gogol  and  Ivor  were  resolved  to 
spare  no  pains  to  reach  the  town  in 
time  to  give  ample  warning,  and 
without  delay  they  started  up  the 
mountain  side.  Fortunately  it  was 
not  very  steep  at  this  point,  and 
twenty  minutes'  climb  brought  them 
to  the  summit. 

As  they  stopped  here  an  instant  to 
regain  breath  a  dull  sound  of  firing 
came  from  the  west,  and  ruddy 
streaks  could  be  seen  flashing  ath- 
wart the  darkness.  The  meaning  of 
this  was  only  too  plain.  A  struggle 
was  taking  place  between  the  con- 
victs and  the  soldiers  within  the 
prison. 

"  It  can  only  end  in  one  way,"  said 
Gogol.  "  The  mob  are  desperate, 
and  when  they  break  in  they  will 
slaughter  the  Cossacks  to  a  man. 
There !  the  firing  has  ceased.  The 
convicts  will  soon  be  marching  on 
Karsokov,  so  we  had  better  not  loiter 
here.  You  mast  bear  in  mind  that 
our  road  will  be  much  harder  to 
travel  than  theirs." 

The  firing  was  indeed  over,  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  fugitives  de- 
scended the  mountain  and  reached 
the  valley.  Scanty  food  and  hard  toil 
in  the  mines  had  so  weakened  their 
once  vigorous  frames  that  they  were 
far  from  being  in  good  condition  for 
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a  twelve  mile  tramp.  But  the  know- 
ledge of  what  was  at  stake  drove 
them  onward  with  unflagging  energy, 
and  they  felt  neither  weariness  nor 
the  intense  cold. 

The  road  was  indeed  rugged,  as 
Gogol  had  predicted,  but  the  trough 
of  the  valley,  through  which  ran  a 
brawling  stream,  was  comparatively 
open.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the 
whiteness  of  the  snow  covered 
ground  faintly  revealed  the  obstruct- 
ing rocks  and  trees. 

For  mile  after  mile  the  two  anxious 
messengers  toiled  on.  Frequently 
they  fell,  sustaining  severe  bruises, 
and  more  than  once  they  slipped 
waist  deep  into  the  treacherous,  ice 
rimmed  pools  that  lay  in  their  path. 
Nor  did  the  journey  lack  more  serious 
dangers.  At  one  point  they  made  a 
detour  up  the  slope  of  the  mountain 
to  avoid  a  pair  of  belligerent  musk 
oxen  who  were  making  the  valley 
ring  with  their  angry  snorting.  Later 
on  a  bear  chased  them  for  fully  half 
a  mile.  Gogol  feared  to  make  use  of 
his  rifle  lest  the  convicts  should  hear 
the  report,  and  be  impelled  to  greater 
speed. 

When  Karsokov  was  still  two  or 
three  miles  distant  pine  and  spruce 
timber  began  to  encroach  on  the 
very  borders  of  the  stream,  and  this 
last  stretch  of  the  journey  seemed 
longer  than  all  the  preceding  leagues. 
Ivor  was  now  fairly  staggering  with 
weariness,  and  even  Gogol  was  be- 
ginning to  break  down,  though  he 
was  unwilling  to  admit  it. 

At  last  the  mountains  fell  abruptly 
away,  and  as  the  weary  fugitives 
staggered  from  the  mouth  of  the 
valley  they  saw,  less  than  a  mile  dis- 
tant, thetwinkling  lights  of  Karsokov. 

VI. 

HP  HE  silence  was  far  from  being 
^  proof  that  the  mutineers  were 
not  close  upon  Karsokov.  Under 
the  efficient  leadership  of  Rustem 
and  Schmidt  they  would  take  every 
precaution  to  make  their  arrival  at 
the  town  a  complete  surprise.  Ivor 
and  Gogol  knew  this,  and  while 
crossing  the  intervening  space  they 


momentarily  dreaded  to  hear  the 
first  guns  of  the  attack.  But  the 
stillness  remained  unbroken  when 
they  reached  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  and  this  very  fact  lulled  them 
into  a  false  idea  of  security.  They 
desired,  naturally,  to  communicate 
their  tidings  to  the  governor  him- 
self, and  lest  this  object  should  be 
thwarted  they  resolved  to  avoid  the 
sentinels  posted  before  the  various 
buildings,  and  gain  the  governor's 
house  unperceived.  Far  better  had 
they  given  an  immediate  alarm  at 
the  prison  and  the  barracks,  and 
thus  prevented — in  all  probability — 
the  terrible  events  that  the  night 
was  destined  to  witness. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  pass  through 
the  town  unseen.  The  civil  popula- 
tion were  abed,  and  the  glimmer  of 
the  scattered  lamps  did  not  pene- 
trate far  among  the  trees  that  bor- 
dered the  streets.  By  keeping  in  the 
rear  of  the  main  street  the  fugitives 
ran  little  risk  of  being  discovered  by 
the  sentries.  They  soon  had  ample 
proof  that  the  information  furnished 
to  the  convicts  at  the  mines  was  cor- 
rect. Only  half  the  usual  number 
of  Cossacks  were  stationed  before 
the  prison,  and  at  the  barracks, 
which  adjoined,  but  one  soldier  was 
on  duty.  This  poor  fellow  was  pac- 
ing moodily  up  and  down,  no  doubt 
inwardly  cursing  the  hard  fate  that 
barred  him  from  the  pleasures  his 
companions  were  enjoying. 

From  the  long  hall  within  came 
bursts  of  jovial  laughter,  mingled 
with  the  popping  of  corks  and  the 
clink  of  glasses.  Through  a  rear 
window  Gogol  and  Ivor  saw  the 
soldiers  seated  around  five  large 
tables,  which  were  heaped  profusely 
with  food  and  drink.  The  number 
present  was  about  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty.  It  was  true,  then, 
that  half  the  usual  force  had  been 
dispatched  to  Vladivostok.  The 
convicts  could  not  have  chosen  a 
better  time  for  their  outbreak. 

Passing  noiselessly  around  the 
-barracks  Ivor  and  Gogol  glanced  at 
the  arsenal — where  two  or  three  men 
were  stationed — and  then  crossed  a 
side  street  to  the  governor's  house. 
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Here  there  were  few  sounds.  Some 
one  was  playing  a  piano  within,  and 
dark  figures  could  be  seen  crossing 
the  brilliantly  lighted  rooms. 

As  the  fugitives  emerged  from  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  they  were  chal- 
lenged and  then  roughly  seized  by 
the  Cossacks  on  duty  before  the 
door.  The  commotion  brought  out 
a  young  officer,  who  angrily  de- 
manded to  know  what  was  the 
matter. 

"  We  have  a  message  for  the  gov- 
ernor," said  Ivor,  "and  must  see  him 
at  once." 

"  A  likely  story,"  laughed  the  offi- 
cer. "  I  know  you  both,  you  dogs. 
You  have  escaped  from  the  mines." 

"  That  is  true.  We  come  from  the 
mines,"  said  Gogol.  "Take  us  to 
the  governor  instantly,  or  the  delay 
will  cost  you  dear.  It  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death." 

The  officer  flushed  with  anger,  and 
made  a  movement  as  though  to  draw 
his  sword. 

"  I  will  repay  your  insolence  at  an- 
other time,"  he  muttered.  "Come  ! 
you  shall  see  the  governor." 

There  was  a  brief  delay  while  the 
Cossacks  searched  the  fugitives  for 
any  weapons  they  might  possess. 
Then  they  followed  their  guide 
through  the  hall,  and  into  a  large 
apartment  on  the  right. 

The  room  was  furnished  in  the 
latest  style,  and  brilliantly  lighted 
by  wax  candles.  Dinner  had  been 
over  for  some  time,  and  the  com- 
pany, numbering  about  a  dozen, 
were  chatting  in  little  groups. 

A  young  girl  in  evening  dress  was 
softly  touching  the  piano,  and  around 
a  small  table  containing  cigars  and 
liquors  sat  the  governor.  Captain 
Komaroff,  and  two  or  three  officers. 
Three  other  ladies  were  present,  and 
several  civilians — probably  Russian 
merchants  of  the  town. 

The  entry  of  the  two  convicts 
caused  a  ripple  of  astonished  mirth 
to  run  through  the  assemblage.  In 
truth  they  cut  a  sorry  figure  in  such 
a  place.  Their  coarse  gray  cloaks, 
stiffened  with  ice,  flapped  about  their 
leg^,  and  the  frost  had  congealed  on 
their  matted  beards. 


The  mirth  was  succeeded  by  a 
brief  instant  of  profound  silence. 
All  realized  that  something  serious 
was  at  hand,  and  waited  the  denoue- 
ment with  quivering  anxiety. 

Then  the  governor  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  strode  forward.  "What 
does  this  mean  ? "  he  cried  in  an 
angry  voice.  "  How  dare  you  enter 
here?" 

"We  come  from  the  mines  at 
Duli,"  said  Ivor,  in  a  clear,  firm  tone. 
"The  convicts  mutinied  at  five 
o'clock  this  evening.  They  mur- 
dered their  officers  and  overpowered 
the  guards.  They  are  on  their  way 
now  to  seize  the  town  and  liberate 
the  other  prisoners.  We  escaped  to 
bring  the  news." 

The  governor  turned  suddenly 
pale,  and  a  groan  escaped  his  lips. 
Two  or  three  women  shrieked,  and 
the  men  arose  in  a  body  and  ap- 
proached the  door,  fumbling  at  their 
sword  belts.  The  girl  at  the  piano 
swung  around  on  her  stool,  revealing 
the  beautiful  face  that  Ivor  had 
never  forgotten.  Their  eyes  met, 
and  he  felt  the  hot  blood  surge 
strangely  through  his  veins. 

At  first  none  could  realize  the  stu- 
pendous meaning  of  the  message 
that  had  been  brought.  A  hum  of 
questioning  voices  arose,  and  two  or 
three  officers,  more  cool  headed  than 
the  others,  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

"If  you  are  deceiving  us  your 
necks  will  stretch  on  the  gibbet," 
cried  Captain  Komaroff.  "  The  news 
you  bring  is  incredible." 

"  But  father,  these  men  are  surely 
speaking  the  truth,"  interrupted  his 
daughter.  "  They  have  come  all  this 
distance  to  warn  us  in  time." 

She  cast  a  grateful  glance  of  sym- 
pathy at  Ivor  and  Gogol. 

"Yes,  we  are  telling  the  truth," 
cried  Ivor  hoarsely.  "There  is  not 
a  moment  to  lose  if  you  would  save 
your  lives." 

His  words  and  manner  carried  con- 
viction with  them,  and  the  governor 
held  a  hasty  conference  with  the 
officers  present.  It  was  evident  that 
no  one  realized  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger.  Indignation  at  the  audacity 
of  the  convicts  was  the  uppermost 
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feeling.  Quick  action  was  taken, 
however,  and  Captain  Komarof! 
hurried  away  to  interrupt  the  feast 
at  the  barracks,  and  prepare  the 
soldiers  for  the  expected  attack. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  ladies,"  said 
the  governor  pompously.  "  We  are 
quite  able  to  cope  with  this  rabble. 
Duty  compels  me  to  leave  you,  but  I 
hope  to  return  shortly  with  reassur- 
ing news.  Here,  Neil,"  he  added  to 
his  son,  a  light  haired  young  fellow 
of  twenty,  "  I  appoint  you  in  charge 
during  my  absence.  Keep  an  eye  on 
these  two  convicts,  and  see  that  they 
have  food  and  drink  They  are 
brave  fellows,  and  look  pretty  well 
worn  out.** 

The  governor  threw  his  military 
cloak  around  him  and  left  the  room. 
Hardly  had  his  footsteps  crunched 
on  the  crisp  snow  outside,  when  the 
quiet  of  the  town  was  shattered  by  a 
rattling  volley  of  musketry.  More 
shots  succeeded,  and  an  instant  later 
a  deafening  fusillade  was  in  progress. 
Ferocious  yells  rose  on  the  night  air, 
and  the  sound  of  crashing  timbers. 
The  rifle  fire  increased,  and  to  crown 
the  tumult  the  great  brazen  bell  of 
the  prison  pealed  with  loud,  irregular 
strokes. 

The  governor's  guests  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  panic  which  young 
Riskin  was  powerless  to  allay,  in 
spite  of  his  fervent  promises  of  pro- 
tection. Only  Sonia,  the  command- 
ant's daughter,  seemed  to  show  no 
trace  of  fear,  though  the  color  had 
receded  from  her  face,  leaving  it  of 
marble  whiteness.  To  Gogol  and 
Ivor  the  tumult  meant  the  worst. 
They  knew  that  the  town  would 
shortly  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  mutin- 
eers. They  offered  their  services  to 
the  young  Russian,  but  were  rudely 
repulsed — an  act  that  brought  a 
blush  of  indignation  to  Sonia's 
cheeks. 

"  Keep  down  your  temper,"  whis- 
pered Gogol  to  his  companion. 
"That  insolent  fellow  will  learn  a 
severe  lesson  before  morning." 

The  rifle  firing  and  the  yelling  of 
the  desperate  mutineers  was  now 
deafening.  A  stray  bullet  shattered 
one  of  the  windows,  proving  clearly 


the  imminence  of  the  danger,  and 
Ivor  resolved,  at  any  risk,  to  make 
an  effort  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
commandant's  daughter.  A  hasty 
glance  to  the  hall  revealed  no 
weapons  of  defense,  and  he  was 
about  to  search  other  parts  of  the 
house,  when  the  governor  and  Cap- 
tain Komaroff  rushed  in,  followed  by 
two  officers,  and  the  three  Cossacks 
who  had  been  on  duty  outside  of  the 
house. 

"We  must  leave  here  without  a 
moment's  delay,"  cried  the  com- 
mandant. "  My  house  is  well  adapted 
for  defense,  and  we  will  try  to  reach 
it.  We  can't  escape  to  the  forests, 
for  the  whole  town  is  in  possession 
of  the  convicts.  They  have  liberated 
all  the  other  prisoners,  broken  into 
the  arsenal,  and  are  now-  shooting  . 
down  the  troops  in  barracks.  Their 
feasting  will  cost  them  dear,  for  they 
are  all  stupid  with  vodka." 

"  Yes,"  added  the  governor  hoarse- 
ly, "  the  mutinous  dogs  are  at  least 
four  hundred  strong  by  this  time. 
We  are  at  their  mercy." 

Hurried  preparations  were  made 
for  the  start,  and  Ivor  and  Gogol, 
who  had  lost  all  sense  of  fatigue  in 
their  excitement,  volunteered  their 
fighting  services,  and  begged  for 
arms. 

"  You  shall  have  them  as  soon  as 
we  reach  my  house,"  promised  Cap- 
tain Komaroff.  "Luckily  I  have  a 
small  arsenal  there." 

At  this  juncture  the  two  missing 
officers  burst  into  the  room,  and 
created  fresh  consternation  by  the 
tidings  they  brought.  The  troops 
in  barracks  had  all  been  either  shot 
down  or  captured,  they  reported, 
and  the  mutineers  had  seized  the  en- 
tire contents  of  the  arsenal.  In  all 
probability  the  governor's  house 
would  be  next  attacked. 

In  the  face  of  this  alarming  possi- 
bility the  intention  of  saving  some 
of  the  governor's  valuables  was  at 
once  abandoned.  The  front  of  the 
house  was  locked  up,  and  after  a 
cautious  survey  all  passed  out 
through  the  rear,  and  by  way  of  the 
garden  reached  the  narrow  street 
which  led  to  the  commandant's  resi- 
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dence.  The  shouts  of  the  trium- 
phant convicts  could  be  heard  in  all 
directions,  and  a  rattling  noise 
showed  that  they  were  pressing  into 
service  the  cannon  that  lined  the 
main  street.  It  might  have  been 
possible  to  escape  from  the  town 
without  discovery,  but  two  things 
prevented  the  adoption  of  such  a 
course.  In  the  first  place,  the 
weather  was  too  severe,  and  besides, 
it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
officers  to  stick  to  their  posts  as.long 
as  possible.  The  Russian  govern- 
ment would  never  have  pardoned 
their  wholesale  desertion  of  Karso- 
kov  at  such  a  time. 

So  their  only  hope  lay  in  turning 
the  commandant's  house  into  a  for- 
tress and  holding  it  against  possible 
attacks.  Very  happily  they  arrived 
there  without  attracting  observation, 
and  were  soon  safely  inside,  much  to 
the  joy  of  the  commandant's  faithful 
servants,  who  had  remained  at  their 
post  in  spite  of  all  the  commotion. 

The  house  was  a  large  one,  though 
Captain  Komaroff  and  his  daughter 
were  the  sole  occupants,  his  wife 
having  been  dead  some  years.  It 
was  built  of  heavy  logs,  and  was  two 
stories  high,  with  an  octagonal  tower 
rising  from  the  roof.  The  doors  and 
window  shutters  were  massive,  and 
amply  provided  with  bolts  and  bars. 
It  had  been  constructed  for  purposes 
of  defense  years  before,  when  Sag- 
halien  belonged  to  Japan,  and  fanat- 
ical attacks  on  foreign  merchants 
and  traders  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. 

The  party  that  now  took  posses- 
sion of  it  numbered  twenty  in  all, 
and  their  hearts  felt  considerably 
lighter  when  Captain  Komaroff 
opened  the  door  of  the  arsenal  room, 
and  displayed  stacks  of  rifles  and 
cases  of  loaded  cartridges.  The  men 
were  soon  armed,  and  then  food  and 
drink  were  passed  around.  After 
making  sure  that  the  fastenings  of 
the  doors  and  windows  were  all  in 
place,  Gogol  and  Ivor  were  called 
upon  to  relate  more  fully  what  had 
occurred  at  the  mines,  and  their 
story  was  listened  to  with  the  deepest 
interest. 


Meanwhile  two  of  the  Cossacks 
had  been  sent  out  to  reconnoiter. 
They  returned  with  alarming  inform- 
ation. The  convicts  had  shot  down 
forty  or  fifty  of  the  soldiers,  and  the 
rest  were  bound  and  locked  up  in 
the  barrack  hall,  where  the  most 
desperate  fighting  had  taken  place. 
The  mob  were  getting  beyond  the 
control  of  their  leaders.  Already 
they  had  destroyed  the  machinery  in 
the  mill  and  workshops,  and  now 
some  were  plundering  the  governor's 
house,  helping  themselves  to  his 
valuables  and  fine  liquors,  while 
others  were  rushing  through  the 
town,  robbing  the  inhabitants  and 
ravaging  the  shops. 

Captain  Komaroff  ground  his 
teeth  with  rage.  "The  gibbet  will 
have  a  fine  harvest  when  this  thing 
is  over,"  he  exclaimed.  "If  the 
authority  is  given  me  I  will  hang 
every  one  of  the  scoundrels." 

"  Hang  them  if  you  wish,  when 
the  time  comes,"  said  the  governor. 
"  At  present  the  tables  are  decidedly 
turned  on  us.  Do  you  think  we  can 
hold  out  here  long  enough  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  commandant 
confidently,  "  I  do.  The  convicts 
won't  meddle  with  us  long  if  they 
encounter  a  vigorous  resistance. 
They  will  turn  all  their  energies  to 
escaping,  especially  since  they  must 
know  that  three  companies  of  troops 
are  due  now  from  Vladivostok." 

"The  convicts  don't  expect  the 
ship  here  for  a  week,"  Ivor  ventured 
to  say. 

"Then  they  will  find  out  their 
mistake  before  long,"  replied  the 
commandant.  "  I  am  satisfied  that  we 
can  hold  out  until  the  vessel  arrives. 
It  is  even  possible  that  we  shall  not 
be  attacked  at  all.  There  are  so 
many  other  places  to  plunder.  I 
think  some  of  us  had  better  sleep 
while  we  have  the  opportunity,"  he 
added.  "  It  is  long  after  midnight. 
I  will  go  up  in  the  tower  first,  and 
see  what  the  indications  are." 

Ivor  requested  permission  to  ac- 
company him,  and  rather  to  his  sur- 
prise it  was  granted.  Half  a  dozen 
in  all  followed  Captain  Komaroff  up 
the  perpendicular  ladder  that  led 
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from  the  second  floor  to  the  tower. 
Here  was  a  small  apartment,  barely 
large  enough  to  hold  them,  from 
which  opened  eight  square  windows. 

Little  could  be  seen  of  the  town 
save  at  those  scattered  localities 
where  the  street  lamps  reflected  a 
feeble  glare,  but  it  became  evident, 
the  moment  the  window  sashes  were 
raised,  that  something  unusual  was 
about  to  occur.  No  shooting, 
smashing  of  glass,  or  pounding  on 
doors  could  be  heard.  The  only- 
sounds  that  broke  the  stillness  were 
the  deep,  continuous  roar  of  human 
voices,  and  the  crunch  of  countless 
feet  on  the  brittle  snow.  The  relent- 
less tread  came  nearer.  The  din  of  hu- 
man throats  grew  louder.  The  mob 
was  now  at  the  intersection  of  the 
main  street  and  the  narrow  thorough- 
fare on  which  the  commandant's 
house  faced.  The  black  mass  could  be 
faintly  seen  as  it  wheeled  around  in 
tumultuous  disorder. 

The  excited  cries  of  the  leaders 
rang  distinctly  above  the  general 
tumult. 

"Kill  the  commandant!"  yelled 
one  ruffian,  "  and  the  governor  too. 
We'll  find  them  both  in  the  same 
nest.** 

Others  chimed  in  with  savage 
shouts  of  :  "  Revenge !  Revenge  ! 
Kill  Colonel  Riskin!  Kill  Captain 
Komaroff  !  Remember  our  wrongs!  ** 

Inflamed  with  passion  and  drink 
the  mob  quickened  their  speed,  and 
suddenly  their  bearded  faces  and 
gleaming  rifle  barrels  appeared  in  a 
ray  of  light  that  shone  from  a  lamp 
only  fifty  yards  up  the  street. 

Captain  Komaroff  was  perfectly 
cool  as  he  dropped  the  window 
sashes  into  place.  "  It  is  time  to  go 
down,**  he  said  quietly.  "We  will 
show  these  dogs  that  all  Karsokov  is 
not  in  their  possession  yet." 

They  descended  to  the  lower  floor 
without  undue  haste,  and  broke  the 
news  to  the  others.  The  shouting  of 
the  convicts  now  came  distinctly 
through  the  solid  walls  of  the  house. 
They  were  almost  before  the  door. 

The  women  were  badly  terrified, 
but  the  commandant's  daughter, 
who  seemed  to  have  considerable  in- 


fluence over  them,  succeeded  in 
quieting  their  fears,  and  they  were 
taken  to  a  rear  room  where  they 
would  be  less  exposed  to  danger. 

The  sixteen  men  on  whom  the  de- 
fense of  the  house  rested  were  reso- 
lute and  determined  fellows.  Not 
one  coward  was  among  them.  For 
Ivor  and  Gogol  there  existed  a 
double  incentive  to  fight  well.  Each 
had  the  same  hope  in  his  heart — 
that  if  he  came  out  of  the  struggle 
alive,  he  would  be  rewarded  by  an 
investigation  into  the  false  charge 
that  had  doomed  him  to  penal  servi- 
tude. The  governor  and  the  com- 
mandant had  shown  plainly  that 
they  were  grateful  to  the  convicts 
for  what  they  had  done. 

Another  resolve  lurked  deep  in 
Ivor's  heart — ^a  resolve  to  defend 
Sonia  Komaroff  with  his  heart's 
blood  if  necessary.  He  felt  a  strange 
sense  of  exultation  in  the  fact  that 
the  fair  young  girl  was  near  him, 
and  might  have  need  of  him  before 
the  night  w^as  over.  He  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  future. 

Briefly  and  plainly  Captain  Koma- 
roff instructed  his  men  in  the  line  of 
defense  he  had  mapped  out.  He 
personally  saw  to  it  that  each  rifle 
was  in  good  condition,  and  that 
plenty  of  ammunition  was  within 
easy  reach.  Then  succeeded  a  brief 
interval  of  waiting.  The  narrow 
street  without  was  blocked  by  the 
noisy  mob.  The  leaders  were  evi- 
dently trying  to  make  themselves 
heard,  but  amid  the  confusion  their 
efforts  were  in  vain.  For  the  same 
reason  it  was  impossible  for  Captain 
Komaroff  to  warn  the  convicts  what 
they  might  expect  if  they  persisted 
in  their  purpose.  The  warning 
would  have  been  useless,  however, 
as  the  commandant  knew  well. 

Suddenly  a  violent  assault  was 
commenced  on  the  door  and  the 
shutters.  This  was  kept  up  for  two 
OP  three  moments,  and  then,  seeing 
the  futility  of  their  efforts,  the  ruffi- 
ans desisted.  The  next  move  was 
equally  harmless.  Hundreds  of 
rifles  were  fired,  and  the  bullets  im- 
bedded themselves  deeply  in  the 
massive  timbers.    The  leaden  rain 
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fell  for  some  time,  and  finally  sub- 
sided to  a  few  straggling  shots. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  storm,  but 
it  only  portended  greater  activity  to 
come.  Above  the  yelling  of  the  mob 
a  crashing  noise  was  heard,  and  then, 
with  a  steady  crunch,  a  heavy  mass 
was  dragged  across  the  frozen  street. 

''Remember  your  instructions, 
men,"  said  Captain  Komaroff.  "  We 
shall  have  hot  work  on  our  hands  in 
a  moment  or  two.  The  scoundrels 
have  torn  away  the  pillars  from  the 
Greek  chapel,  and  are  going  to  use 
them  for  battering  rams.  The  walls 
will  hardly  stand  against  them." 

VII. 

T^HE  commandant's  prediction 
was  verified  almost  as  the 
words  left  his  lips.  The  heavy  beam 
hammered  the  shutters  unceasingly, 
and  the  timbers,  stout  though  tliey 
were,  began  to  creak  and  tremble. 
The  mob  roared  triumphantly,  and 
pressed  close  to  the  building. 

Crash!  In  fell  the  shutter,  carry- 
ing sash  and  splintered  panes  with  it, 
and  through  the  gaping  orifice  a 
momentary  glimpse  was  had  of  the 
savage  horde  who  filled  the  narrow 
street  from  house  to  house. 

Captain  Komaroff's  voice  rang 
clearly  through  the  room.  "  Fire, 
men!" 

Sixteen  rifles  poured  their  deadly 
contents  through  the  broken  shutter, 
and  ere  the  stunning  reverberations 
had  ceased  cries  of  rage  and  of 
mortal  agony  rose  on  the  night  air. 

Dead  and  dying  lay  heaped  in 
front  of  the  house  as  a  second  volley 
was  quickly  delivered  with  terrible 
effect. 

The  convicts  fell  back  before  the 
leaden  rain,  and  the  defenders  took 
advantage  of  this  to  roll  a  massive 
oaken  sideboard  against  the  broken 
window.  A  couch  and  a  table  still 
further  strengthened  the  barricade, 
and  the  men  intrenched  themselves 
behind  it  just  as  the  enemy  turned 
their  rifles  on  the  window.  Hun- 
dreds of  shots  were  fired,  and  more 
than  one  bullet  found  its  way 
through  the  cracks,  and  buried  itself 


in  the  opposite  wall.  A  Cossack 
who  imprudently  tried  to  cross  the 
room  was  shot  in  the  head,  and  died 
instantly.  There  was  no  time  to 
waste  sorrow  over  this  occurrence. 
The  body  was  quickly  carried  to  a 
rear  apartment  and  covered  with  a 
sheet. 

The  fusillade  now  ceased,  and  the 
convicts  attempted  to  batter  down 
the  barricade.  They  soon  desisted, 
however,  for  Captain  Komaroff 
ordered  his  men  to  fire  through  the 
crevices,  and  the  shots  did  deadly 
execution  among  those  who  were 
driving  the  pillars.  A  brief  lull  en- 
sued, which  was  employed  to  good 
advantage  by  bringing  heavy  articles 
of  furniture  from  the  other  rooms. 
It  was  certain  that  they  would  be 
needed  in  a  short  time. 

The  convicts  next  turned  their  at- 
tention to  another  window,  and  be- 
gan a  furious  attack  on  the  shutters 
with  their  battering  rams.  They 
seemed  bent  on  keeping  up  the  siege 
in  spite  of  the  terrible  losses  they 
had  sustained.  Their  leaders  were  ^ 
quite  in  accord  with  them,  and  at 
times  the  voices  of  Rustem  and 
Schmidt  could  be  distinguished  as 
they  gave  commands  or  urged  their 
followers  on.  A  thirst  for  revenge 
rather  than  a  desire  for  escape  was 
now  the  motive  that  actuated  the 
convicts. 

The  window  was  soon  forced  in, 
and  the  results  were  precisely  the 
same  as  before.  A  desperate  rifle 
fire  drove  the  enemy  back  with  great 
loss  of  life,  and  the  gap  was  quickly 
barricaded  with  heavy  articles  of 
furniture,  and  doors  that  had  been 
removed  from  their  hinges. 

The  governor  and  the  command- 
ant were  elated  by  the  success  of  the 
defense,  and  this  hopeful  feeling 
was  shared  by  the  others.  More 
furniture  was  brought  down  from 
the  upper  floor  of  the  house,  and  a 
strong  barricade  was  wisely  built 
against  the  heavy  oaken  door  which 
opened  on  the  street.  The  attack 
now  centered  here,  and  the  tumult 
outside  became  perfectly  deafening. 
Every  stroke  of  the  battering  ram 
was  greeted  with  hoarse  yells,  and 
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rifles  cracked  intermittently.  The 
besiegers  were  getting  by  far  the 
worst  of  it,  however,  for  a  steady 
fire  through  the  chinks  of  the  barri- 
caded windows  laid  many  a  ruffian 
low. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  during 
all  this  time  no  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  rear  of  the  house.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  was,  however, 
that  Captain  Komaroff  had  but  little 
fear  on  this  score.  The  house 
abutted  on  a  small  la^arden  which 
was  inclosed  by  a  ten  foot  stone  wall. 
At  the  base  of  the  wall,  on  three 
sides,  was  a  shallow  ditch,  now 
partially  choked  with  snow  and  ice. 
Surrounding  houses  and  gardens 
made  the  place  difficult  of  approach, 
and  Captain  Komaroff  was  therefore 
justified  in  thinking  that  such  for- 
midable obstacles  would  deter  the 
convicts  from  making  an  attack  on 
the  rear.  But  the  captain  under- 
rated the  desperate  nature  of  the 
foes  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

The  apartment  in  which  the  women 
had  been  placed  for  safety  opened 
on  the  garden.  Just  when  the  as- 
sault on  the  front  of  the  house  had 
reached  the  point  above  described, 
Sonia  Komaroff  heard  crunching 
footsteps  on  the  snow,  and  then  the 
handle  of  the  door  was  tried.  An 
instant  later  a  soft  rap  echoed  on  the 
panels. 

The  women  were  terribly  alarmed, 
and  declared  that  some  of  the  enemy 
were  outside.  But  Sonia  was  of  a 
different  mind.  If  any  of  the  con- 
victs were  in  the  garden  it  was  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  they  would 
make  known  their  presence  in  this 
way. 

Going  close  to  the  door  she  called 
resolutely,  "  Who  is  there  ?  " 

•*  For  God's  sake  let  me  in,"  came 
the  distinct  and  immediate  answer 
from  the  other  side  of  the  door.  "  I 
am  Corporal  Stanislov.  I  have 
narrowly  escaped  with  my  life,  and 
am  badly  wounded.*' 

Corporal  Stanislov  was  one  of  the 
officers  who  superintended  the  shoe- 
making  department  of  the  prison 
workshops.  It  was  quite  natural 
that  he  should  have  escaped  and 


come  to  the  rear  of  the  commandant's 
house. 

'*  Wait  a  moment,"  cried  Sonia, 
and  with  nimble  fingers  she  hastily 
undid  the  bolts  and  bars  that  secur- 
ed the  door.  Fatal  mistake!  Before 
she  could  lay  hands  on  the  latch  the 
door  was  pushed  inward  by  a  gigan- 
tic ruffian  wearing  the  g^ay  convict 
uniform,  and  a  score  of  savage  faces 
appeared  behind  him. 

"  The  commandant's  daughter ! 
Here's  luck  ! "  cried  the  burly  leader, 
who  was  none  other  than  Schmidt. 
"Come  on,  comrades.  One  bold 
rush  and  the  house  will  be  ours." 

He  seized  the  terrified  girl  roughly, 
and  with  one  piercing  scream  she 
fainted  in  his  arms. 

The  three  other  women  fortunately 
had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
rush  into  the  next  room,  and  their 
shrill  cries  reached  the  hearing  of 
those  who  were  defending  the  house, 
and  apprised  them  of  the  terrible 
truth.  The  foes  in  the  street  were 
forgotten,  and  the  entire  party  dash- 
ed to  the  rear,  to  cope  with  this  new 
danger. 

The  attack  from  the  garden  had 
been  devised  by  the  German  convict 
Schmidt,  and  to  aid  him  in  the  un- 
dertaking he  had  chosen  a  score  of 
men  on  whom  he  knew  he  could  rely. 
With  ladders  procured  from  the 
prison  they  scaled  the  walls,  and 
what  Schmidt  had  counted  on  from 
the  first  was  verified — that  the  wo- 
men would  be  in  one  of  the  rear 
rooms,  and  could  be  induced  by 
stratagem  to  open  the  door.  For 
the  rest  Schmidt  proposed  to  rush 
into  the  house,  protected  by  the  tu- 
mult going  on  in  the  street,  and 
shoot  down  the  defenders — whose 
numbers  he  considerably  under- 
estimated— before  they  could  recover 
from  the  shock  of  surprise.  But 
this  latter  part  of  the  plan  miscarried. 
It  was  frustrated,  in  fact,  by  the 
three  women,  who  upset  and  extin- 
guished the  candle  that  was  burning 
in  the  rear  room,  as  they  fled  for- 
ward. 

The  convicts  crowded  into  the 
apartment,  and  in  the  darkness 
fumbled  confusedly  for  the  door  that 
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led  to  the  front  of  the  house.  While 
they  were  thus  engaged  Captain 
Komaroff  and  his  men  arrived  on 
the  scene.  The  advantage  was  all 
on  their  side,  and  guided  by  the 
faint  light  that  shone  from  the  gar- 
den, they  poured  a  relentless  fire  in- 
to the  crowded  mass  of  the  enemy. 

The  result  was  simple.  The  convicts 
were  in  such  confusion  that  they  could 
make  little  use  of  their  weapons,  and 
in  the  utmost  terror  they  struggled 
toward  the  door,  shrieking  and  curs- 
ing, and  trampling  the  dead  and 
dying  under  foot. 

The  commandant  was  quick  to 
follow  up  his  success,  and  the  carn- 
age was  renewed  in  the  garden, 
where  the  convicts  made  a  brief 
stand.  They  succeeded  in  shooting 
down  one  of  the  officers  who  was  by 
Captain  Komaroff's  side,  and  then, 
finding  the  odds  against  them,  they 
fled  to  the  scaling  ladders,  and 
dropped  pell  mell  into  the  ditch. 
More  than  one  ruffian  was  lifeless 
when  he  reached  the  bottom,  for  as 
they  passed  the  top  of  the  wall  they 
offered  an  easy  target  to  the  com- 
mandant's party. 

Ivor  and  Gogol  took  an  active  part 
in  this  final  act  of  the  brief  tragedy, 
but  before  it  was  quite  over  Gogol 
tapped  his  companion  on  the  shoul- 
der.   "  Look !  "  he  cried  excitedly. 

Do  you  see  that  ? " 

The  old  man  was  pointing  to  the 
extreme  end  of  the  garden,  where 
the  rear  wall  was  visible  through  a 
s:ap  in  the  trees.  It  so  happened 
that  a  light  burning  in  the  upper 
window  of  an  adjoining  house  shed  a 
dim  ray  on  the  spot,  and  as  Ivor 
looked  he  saw  a  man,  bearing  a  mo- 
tionless form  in  his  arms,  scale  the 
wall  and  disappear  on  the  other  side. 

That  brief  glimpse  sufficed  for 
Ivor  to  recognize  both.  The  man 
was  Schmidt,  and  the  young  girl  in 
his  arms  was  Sonia  Komaroff.  Her 
white  dress  and  floating  golden  hair 
were  unmistakable. 

Gogol,  too,  recognized  her. 

*'  It  is  the  commandant's  daughter," 
he  exclaimed.  "  The  wretch  is  carry- 
ing her  off — no  doubt  from  pure 
hatred  and  revenge." 


Ivor's  brain  seemed  to  swim  for  an 
instant.  There  was  no  time  to  tell 
the  others  what  had  happened.  They 
were  firing  away  at  the  side  wall, 
close  to  the  house,  over  which  the 
convicts  were  escaping.  A  moment's 
delay  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
chances  of  rescue. 

**  Gogol,  we  must  save  her,"  he 
cried.  "  We  must  Think  of  the 
poor  girl  in  the  power  of  that  wretch. 
Come  on,  quick!" 

He  dashed  down  the  garden  like 
an  arrow,  and  Gogol  plunged  after 
him.  None  observed  their  flight, 
nor  had  the  absence  of  the  girl  been 
discovered. 

On  reaching  the  end  of  the  garden 
the  manner  of  Schmidt's  exit  was 
easily  discovered.  The  wall  was 
crumbling  and  jagged,  and  being  a 
strong  man  he  had  been  able  to  pull 
himself  to  the  top  by  catching  hold 
of  the  projections.  No  doubt  he  had 
fled  in  this  direction  with  his  captive 
as  soon  as  he  escaped  from  the  house. 

Ivor  and  Gogol  mounted  the  wall 
in  the  same  way,  keeping  a  tight 
hold  on  their  rifles.  Peering  over 
they  saw  that  the  ditch  was  empty  as 
far  as  each  angle.  Had  the  scoun- 
drel already  joined  his  companions  ? 

"  Come  on,  he  shan't  escape  us," 
cried  Ivor.  He  dropped  to  the 
ground.  Gogol  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  when  they  stood  side  by 
side  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and 
looked  at  the  barrier  of  stone  rising 
sheer  above  them  for  fifteen  feet, 
they  suddenly  realized  that  it  was 
impossible  to  return.  Not  a  projec- 
tion or  crevice  could  be  seen  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  wall.  They  were 
hopelessly  cut  off  from  their  friends, 
and  might  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
the  mob  at  any  minute. 

But  the  thought  of  their  own  dan- 
ger was,  at  the  moment,  as  nothing 
compared  to  their  desperate  purpose 
of  rescuing  the  captive.  They  turn- 
ed instinctively  toward  the  right, 
and  hurried  around  the  angle  of  the 
wall.  They  would  have  gone  madly 
on,  heading  straight  for  the  narrow 
street  where  the  convicts  were  still 
assaulting  the  house  with  desperate 
fury,  had  not  Gogol  espied  an  iron 
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gate,  partly  open,  which  led  into  a 
walled  garden  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ditch. 

What  could  hardly  have  been 
more  than  a  mere  impulse  led  him  to 
suggest  to  Ivor  that  they  should 
search  there  for  the  missing  girl. 
Hastily  clambering  up  the  side  of 
the  ditch  they  entered  the  gateway, 
and  found  themselves  in  a  much 
larger  garden  than  the  command- 
ant's. Half  a  dozen  yards  from  the 
wall,  on  the  snowy  ground,  lay  Sonia 
Komaroff.  Schmidt  was  on  his 
knees  beside  her,  chafing  her  tiny 
hands  between  his  own. 

The  sound  of  crunching  footsteps 
brought  the  convict  to  his  feet  in 
alarm,  but  at  sight  of  Ivor  and  Gogol 
he  seemed  reassured.  It  was  very 
evident  that  he  did  not  recognize 
them.  Their  gray  uniforms  natur- 
ally deceived  him,  and  he  supposed 
them  to  be  two  of  his  comrades  who 
had  followed  him  up. 

"  Bear  a  hand  here,"  he  cried. 
"  This  stupid  girl  has  fainted.  We 
must  get  her  to  a  place  of  shelter. 
That  bloodthirsty  tyrant  Komaroff 
will  know  what  it  is  to  suffer  when 
he  finds  his  daughter  missing.  I 
will  " 

He  drew  back  in  sudden  fear  as 
Ivor  and  Gogol  strode  menacingly 
toward  him.  Then  the  truth  flashed 
upon  his  mind.  The  odds  were 
against  him,  and  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  attempt  resistance.  He 
turned  and  fled  through  the  gate, 
shouting  loudly  for  help. 

Sonia  was  safe  for  the  present,  and 
with  a  thrill  of  emotion  Ivor  lifted 
her  in  his  arms.  The  slender  form 
seemed  no  burden  to  him.  Her  eye- 
lids were  fluttering,  and  the  color 
was  returning  to  her  cheeks.  She 
would  soon  awake  to  a  consciousness 
of  her  position.  Gogol  hastily  ex- 
changed his  own  weapon  for 
Schmidt's  repeating  rifle,  and  then 
took  a  survey  from  the  gate. 

"  Here  come  a  dozen  of  the  ruflS- 
ans,"  he  cried,  rejoining  Ivor.  "  The 
German  is  at  their  head.  They  will 
show  us  scant  mercy  if  we  fall  into 
their  hands." 

"Which  way  shall  we  go?"  Ivor 


asked.  "  We  are  hopelessly  cut  off 
from  the  commandant's  house." 

"Push  through  the  garden,"  re- 
joined Gogol.  "  Give  me  the  g^rl,  if 
she  is  too  heavy." 

Ivor  half  indignantly  refused.  He 
would  not  have  parted  with  his  bur- 
den if  the  weight  had  been  twice  as 
great. 

The  situation  was  critical,  and 
called  for  immediate  action.  The 
pursuing  convicts  were  clattering 
noisily  through  the  ditch,  and  seemed 
to  be  within  a  few  yards  of  the  gate. 
The  assault  on  the  commandant's 
house  still  continued,  apparently 
with  as  little  effect  as  before.  For 
the  present  the  convicts  had  evi- 
dently abandoned  their  original  in- 
tention of  escaping  to  the  mainland. 

Side  by  side  the  fugitives  hurried 
through  the  garden,  keeping  under 
cover  of  the  trees  and  shrubbery  as 
much  as  possible.  They  came  pre- 
sently to  a  house — the  residence  of 
some  Russian  merchant — but  the 
doors  and  windows  were  tightly 
barred,  and  no  light  was  visible 
within. 

Schmidt  and  his  ferocious  follow- 
ers  were  now  half  way  through  the 
garden,  tracing  the  fugitives  by  their 
tracks  in  the  snow  crust.  In  another 
moment  they  would  reach  the  house. 

At  this  critical  juncture  Ivor 
noticed  a  dark  blotch  on  the  surface 
of  the  garden  wall.  Inspection  re- 
vealed a  rusty  iron  gate,  which  was 
with  difficulty  torn  open,  and  the 
fugitives  found  themselves  in  a  side 
street.  Theiir  exit  was  discovered, 
as  a  volley  of  rifle  balls  testified 
clearly  enough. 

"On!  on!"  cried  Gogol,  leading 
the  way.  Ivor  followed,  bearing  the 
now  half  conscious  girl,  and  they 
pushed  rapidly  down  the  street,  seek- 
ing right  and  left  for  a  place  of 
shelter.  Schmidt  and  a  dozen  con- 
victs were  close  in  their  rear,  yelling 
hideously,  and  now  from  the  main 
street,  toward  which  they  were  run- 
ning, issued  another  mob,  a  full 
score  strong,  drawn  thither  by  the 
shouts  of  their  comrades. 

Thus  caught  between  two  fires  the 
fugitives  felt  that  hope  was  ended. 
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The  open  door  of  a  house  offered  a 
last  resource,  and  on  dashing  through 
it  they  found  themselves  in  a  bake 
shop.  The  proprietor  had  evidently 
fled  in  haste,  but  as  yet  the  mob  had 
not  paid  the  place  a  visit.  Freshly 
baked  loaves  were  in  the  trays,  and  a 
candle,  burnt  nearly  to  the  end,  stood 
on  the  counter. 

Gogol  slammed  the  door  shut, 
bolted  and  barred  it,  and  in  addition 
made  a  barricade  of  all  the  furniture 
he  could  find.  By  this  time  the  mob 
was  outside,  and  immediately  a 
violent  assault  began.  The  door 
groaned  under  the  attack,  and  bul- 
lets tore  through  the  crevices  of  the 
logs,  driving  showers  of  mortar  in 
all  directions. 

The  fugitives  fled  to  the  bakery 
kitchen,  taking  the  candle  with  them, 
and  thence  gained  the  second  floor 
by  a  narrow  staircase.  This  was  the 
only  possible  retreat,  for  the  convicts 
had  already  surrounded  the  house. 

The  second  floor  had  three  apart- 
ments, and  the  middle  one  of  these 
was  chosen  for  the  last  desperate  re- 
sistance. The  top  of  the  staircase 
was  in  a  corridor  outside,  and  Gogol 
hastily  choked  it  up  with  all  the 
furniture  he  could  find.  Then  both 
doors  of  the  room  were  barricaded, 
and  the  shutters  of  the  one  window 
were  drawn. 

Meanwhile  Ivor  laid  his  burden  on 
a  rude  couch,  and  placed  the  candle 
on  a  chair  near  bv.  The  girl  opened 
her  eyes,  and  toot  a  quick  survey  of 
the  room  and  its  occupants.  Then 
she  uttered  a  little  cry  and  sat  up. 

"How  did  I  get.  here?  Where  is 
my  father  ?"  she  asked  pitifully.  "Oh! 
I  remember  now.  The  door  was 
broken  in,  and  the  convict  with  the 
black  beard  tried  to  take  hold  of 
me."  She  sank  back,  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands  as  though  to 
shut  out  some  dreadful  sight. 

Ivor  was  deeply  affected  by  her 
distress.  As  briefly  as  possible  he 
told  her  all  that  had  happened,  not 
even  omitting  the  perilous  state  of 
their  present  situation. 

Sonia  Komaroff  received  the  bad 
news  as  Ivor  had  expected  her  to  re- 
ceive it.    She  made  his  heart  beat 


rapidly  by  her  grateful  words  of 
thanks.  There  was  a  touch  of 
hauteur  in  her  manner,  however,  that 
warned  Ivor  of  the  gulf  that  was  fix- 
ed between  himself,  a  degraded  con- 
vict, and  this  daughter  of  a  proud 
and  powerful  Russian  officer. 

Further  conversation  was  rendered 
impossible  at  this  point  by  the  re- 
newed attack  of  the  convicts.  Under 
the  rain  of  clubs,  stones,  and  gun 
stocks  the  door  tumbled  in,  barricade 
and  all,  and  the  bloodthirsty  wretches 
were  soon  swarming  through  the 
lower  rooms.  They  found  the  stair- 
case, and  began  the  ascent,  tearing 
away  the  obstructing  furniture  piece 
by.  piece.  Their  hoarse  yells  mingled 
with  the  crack  of  rifles.  Bullets 
splintered  their  way  through  the 
floor,  and  the  atmosphere  became 
dim  with  powder  smoke. 

The  two  defenders,  pale  but  reso- 
lute, waited  the  fatal  moment  when 
the  frail  doors  would  be  smashed 
inward.  It  was  very  close  now. 
Ivor's  heart  was  filled  with  bitter 
agony — not  for  himself,  but  for 
Sonia.  He  resolved  to  defend  her  to 
the  very  last — to  die  for  her  sake, 
and  with  her. 

The  staircase  was  clear  now  and 
the  convicts  were  pushing  into  the 
corridor,  and  beating  against  the 
door.  Another  moment  would  wit- 
ness the  end. 

Just  when  the  frail  panels  were 
beginning  to  splinter  under  the  rain 
of  blows  a  frightful  crash  was  heard, 
the  house  shook  on  its  foundations, 
and  the  whole  side  wall  of  the  room 
fell  in  amid  a  shower  of  splintered 
stone,  beams,  and  mortar. 

Ivor  felt  a  violent  blow  on  the 
head,  and  sinking  to  the  floor  he  lost 
all  consciousness. 

VIII. 

prOUR  bare  walls  blotched  with 
dirt  and  cobwebs,  a  table  and 
two  chairs,  a  bearded  head  nestled 
on  the  pillow  of  a  small  cot,  a  great 
whitewashed  iron  stove  flaming  with 
heat,  and  beside  it  a  Russian  soldier 
in  his  shirt  sleeves — this  was  the 
scene  on  which  Ivor  Petrov's  gaze 
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rested  when  he  came  back  to  con- 
sciousness after  a  period  that  seemed 
to  him  like  an  evil  dream. 

His  limbs  were  stiff,  and  his  head, 
which  was  bound  in  cloths,  ached 
terribly.  He  was  lying  in  bed  with 
half  his  clothes  on.  His  coarse  gray 
jacket  and  overcoat,  ragged  and 
blood  stained,  hung  from  a  hook  on 
the  wall.  He  was  puzzled  to  account 
for  these  strange  surroundings  until 
he  recognized  Gogol  as  the  occupant 
of  the  other  bed.  This  brought  his 
stray  conjectures  to  a  focus,  and  his 
memory  reverted  to  the  dread  events 
of  the  past.  One  by  one  they  rose 
before  him — the  insurrection  at  the 
mines,  the  flight  to  Karsokov,  the 
assault  on  the  commandant's  house, 
the  abduction  of  Sonia  Komaroff,  the 
rescue  achieved  by  himself  and 
Gogol,  and  finally  the  last  stand  in 
the  room  over  the  baker's  shop. 

Here  memory  ceased  to  be  of  ser- 
vice, and  Ivor  lay  still  for  a  long  time 
trying  to  supply  the  missing  link  be- 
tween past  and  present.  It  was 
evening  now,  to  judge  from  the  fad- 
ing light  that  entered  the  room  from 
one  small  window,  and  presently  the 
soldier  put  on  his  coat  and  went 
away. 

With  an  effort  Ivor  drew  himself 
to  an  upright  position.  He  was  glad 
to  find  that  he  had  the  use  of  his 
limbs. 

Well,  lad,  how  do  you  feel  after 
your  long  sleep?" 

It  was  Gogol  who  spoke.  He  was 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  His 
left  arm  was  supported  by  a  sling, 
and  a  bandage  was  wrapped  around 
his  forehead. 

Ivor  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
jov.  "  I  feared  you  must  have  been 
killed,"  he  said.  "As  for  myself,  I 
am  a  little  weak  and  dizzy,  that  is 
all.  But  what  has  happened  ?  How 
long  have  we  been  here  ?  " 

"You  ask  me  difficult  questions," 
replied  Gogol.  "  I  have  an  idea  that 
the  bake  shop  in  which  we  took 
refuge  was  blown  up  just  as  the  con- 
victs had  broken  into  the  room  where 
we  made  our  last  stand.  I  knew 
nothing  more  until  this  morning 
when  1  found  myself  here  in  bed 


with  a  broken  arm  and  head.  You 
have  been  either  unconscious  or 
asleep  all  day.  A  surgeon  and 
several  soldiers  have  been  here,  but 
they  refuse  to  give  me  any  inform- 
ation. I  feel  pretty  sound  except  for 
a  bad  headache." 

"  Mine  hurts,  too,"  exclaimed  Ivor. 
"  But  what  became  of  the  command- 
ant's daughter  ?   Do  you  know  ?  " 

"lean  tell  you  nothing,"  replied 
Gogol,  "it  is  all  a  blank.  Hush! 
Some  one  is  coming." 

Ivor  sank  wearily  back  among  the 
pillows  as  the  soldier  entered  the 
room,  in  company  with  a  short,  stout 
man  who  bore  a  tray  in  his  arms. 
This  contained  broth  and  crackers, 
and  a  portion  was  speedily  placed  on 
each  bed.  Both  patients  were 
hungry,  a*nd  did  full  justice  to  the 
meal.  When  they  had  finished  the 
short  man  gathered  up  the  dishes 
and  left  the  room. 

The  interrupted  conversation  was 
not  resumed,  since  the  soldier  kept  a 
watchful  eye  upon  his  prisoners  from 
his  seat  by  the  stove.  When  it  fin- 
ally grew  dark  he  lighted  a  candle 
and  placed  it  on  the  table.  Then  he 
took  a  short  pipe  from  his  pocket, 
and  for  an  hour  or  more  puffed  out 
clouds  of  smoke. 

Ivor  lay  on  the  bed,  thinking  over 
the  recent  events  in  which  he  had 
participated.  His  own  future  held 
the  least  place  in  his  mind.  He 
would  have  given  nciuch  to  know  that 
Sonia  Komaroff  was  safe.  He  was 
unwillingly  forced  to  admit  that  the 
chances  were  against  such  a  conclu- 
sion. If  he  and  Gogol  had  fared  so 
badly  in  this  mysterious  catastrophe 
was  it  likely  that  the  girl  had  escap- 
ed serious  injury — or  even  death  ? 

Amid  such  meditations  Ivor  lapsed 
into  drowsiness.  He  was  vaguely 
aware  that  the  soldier  had  left  the 
room,  and  when  soft  footsteps  cros- 
sed the  floor  a  little  later  he  roused 
himself  from  his  stupor,  and  sat  up. 
A  slender  form  wrapped  in  a  blue 
cloak  and  hood  was  standing  beside 
the  bed.  Then  the  hood  was  thrown 
back,  and  the  candle  glow  revealed 
the  face  of  Sonia  Komaroff. 

Ivor's  heart  beat  wildly. 
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"  You !  "  he  gasped.  '*  You  are  safe, 
then  ?" 

The  intensity  of  his  tone  must 
have  revealed  something  of  the 
strange  emotion  that  he  felt.  It 
startled  the  proud  youn^a^  Russian 
girl  for  an  instant,  and  a  deep  blush 
mantled  her  cheeks. 

"  Yes,  I  am  safe,"  she  said  with  a 
touch  of  hauteur.  "That  is  why  I 
have  come  here  tonight.  I  owe  my 
life  to  you  and  to  your  brave  com- 
panion, and  the  time  has  arrived 
when  I  can  pay  the  debt.  You  are 
in  great  danger — both  of  you." 

"In  danger  of  what?'*  exclaimed 
Ivor.  "  Do  the  convicts  still  hold  the 
town,  and  are  we  in  their  power?" 

"  There  is  little  time  to  spare,  but 
I  will  tell  you  briefly  what  has  hap- 
pened," said  the  girl.  "You  must 
hear,  too,"  indicating  Gogol,  "for  it 
concerns  both  of  you." 

She  paused  a  moment  while  Gogol 
tottered  across  to  Ivor's  bed,  and  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  it.  Then  she 
resumed  hurriedly :  "  You  probably 
do  not  know  that  the  riot  is  over. 
About  the  time  that  we  took  refuge 
in  the  bake  shop  the  expected 
steamer  arrived  in  the  harbor  with 
two  hundred  troops  on  board.  The 
tumult  apprised  them  of  what  was 
taking  place.  They  landed  immedi- 
ately, and  opened  nre  on  the  con- 
victs with  two  heavy  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. It  was  a  stray  ball  from  one  of 
these — an  eighty  pounder — that  shat- 
tered the  wall  of  the  bake  shop  and 
caused  your  injuries.  It  also  fright- 
ened away  the  ruffians  who  were  try- 
ing to  force  their  way  into  the  room, 
and  when  the  soldiers  arrived  they 
thought  you  were  both  dead.  The 
surgeon  who  was  sent  for  declared 
differently,  however,  and  you  were 
brought  to  this  rear  room  where  you 
have  been  lying  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness until  today.  I  was  not  in- 
jured in  the  least,  but  I  fainted  when 
the  ball  crashed  through  the  room." 

"  When  did  this  happen  ? "  asked 
Ivor. 

"  Three  days  ago,"  replied  the  girl. 
"  The  fighting  was  all  over  by  the 
middle  of  the  next  morning.  More 
than  half  of  the  convicts  voluntarily 


surrendered,  at  least  a  hundred  were 
killed,  and  the  rest  are  being  hunted 
down  by  mounted  troops.  My 
father  and  the  brave  men  with  him 
were  rescued  just  in  time,  for  the 
enemy  had  trained  cannon  on  the 
house  and  were  about  to  batter  it 
down.  But  I  have  told  you  enough 
of  these  things.  They  are  slight  and 
unimportant  in  comparison  with 
what  other  tidings  I  bring.  Oh  ! 
how  can  I  tell  you  of  the  unjust  belief 
that  even  my  father  shares!  It  is 
cruel,  cruel." 

At  this  point  the  girl  was  almost 
overpowered  by  her  feelings,  but 
with  an  effort  she  recovered  her 
composure. 

"  Don't  think  of  us,"  said  Ivor. 
"We  have  seen  too  much  misery  to 
shrink  from  another  blow. " 

"  Yes,  we  expect  nothing  better 
than  to  be  sent  back  to  the  mines," 
added  Gogol  in  a  bitter  tone.  "  Ser- 
vices rendered  by  a  convict  count 
for  nothing." 

"Ah!  it  is  not  that,"  exclaimed 
the  girl.  "The danger  that  threatens 
you  now  is  even  more  terrible.  Two 
leaders  of  the  riot  have  been  captured 
— a  Turk  named  Rustem,  and  the 
German  who  broke  into  the  house 
that  night  by  strategy  and  carried 
me  off.  They  accuse  you  two  of  in- 
stigating the  riot,  and  they  say  your 
object  was  to  turn  traitors  to  the  rest 
as  soon  as  the  insurrection  broke  out, 
and  thus  obtain  favor  and  pardon  for 
yourselves.  The  other  convicts  all 
testify  to  the  same  thing,  and  thus 
my  father  and  the  governor  have 
been  led  to  believe  you  guilty.  This 
morning  I  overheard  a  conversation 
between  them  and  other  officers,  and 
I  learned  from  it  that  your  fate  has 
already  been  decided.  In  four  days 
you  are  both  to  be  hung  before  the 
prison  in  company  with  Rustem,  and 
Schmidt,  and  many  others." 

A  groan  escaped  from  Gogol's  lips, 
and  Ivor  turned  very  pale.  The 
blow  was  an  unexpected  one.  At 
the  worst  they  had  anticipated  noth- 
ing more  than  a  return  to  their  old 
life  of  misery. 

"  Rustem  and  Schmidt  are  taking 
this  means  to  revenge  themselves  on 
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us,"  exclaimed  Ivor  hoarsely.  "It 
is  easy  to  see  that.  They  must  have 
arranged  the  plan  beforehand  with 
their  companions.  But  is  it  possible 
that  your  father  believes  their  lies  ? " 

"Yes,  he  does,"  replied  the  girl 
sadly,  "  and  though  I  know  that  you 
are  speaking  the  truth,  and  tell  him 
so,  it  has  no  effect  on  him.  Schmidt 
declares  that  both  of  you  helped  to 
carry  me  off,  and  that  you  quarreled 
with  him  because  you  wanted  posses- 
sion of  me  yourselves.  This,  too, 
my  father  believes,  though  I  know  it 
to  be  false.  He  insists  that  the  evi- 
dence is  all  against  you,  and  that  the 
verdict  of  the  tribunal  must  take  its 
course." 

"  Is  there  no  hope,  then  ? "  asked 
Ivor.  "  Is  this  to  be  our  reward  for 
bringing  the  news  to  Karsokov,  and 
for  saving  you  from  that  ruffian's 
clutches  ?    It  is  hard  to  die  " 

"Ah,  hush!"  whispered  the  girl. 
"  Do  you  think  me  so  ungrateful  ?  I 
have  come  to  give  you  what  little 
help  lies  in  my  power.  It  is  little 
indeed  compared  to  the  risks  which 
you  freely  undertook  for  my  sake. 
In  the  first  place  let  me  tell  you  that 
I  have  many  faithful  and  devoted 
servants  in  Karsokov.  It  fortun- 
ately happens  that  Rolav,  the  baker 
who  occupies  this  house,  is  one  of 
them.  Another  is  the  soldier  who 
stands  in  the  garden  under  your 
window  every  night.  His  name  is 
Sasha.  Both  would  do  anything  in 
their  power  for  me,  and  it  is  by  their 
aid  and  connivance  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  come  here  tonight.  I 
must  tell  you  my  plan  quickly,  for  I 
may  be  interrupted.  Hark!  what  is 
that?  I  thought  I  heard  a  door 
open  in  the  front  of  the  house.  If  I 
am  discovered  here  it  will  fare  badly 
with  all  of  us." 

She  listened  intently  for  a  moment, 
but  the  sound  was  not  repeated. 

"Shall  I  step  into  the  corridor?" 
suggested  Gogol.  "  I  can  hear  what 
goes  on  down  stairs,  and  give  you 
timely  warning.  I  feel  quite  able  to 
walk." 

"  Yes,  pray  do,"  answered  Sonia. 
"  I  shall  then  feel  safe,  for  if  any 
person  enters  the  front  of  the  house 


I  can  escape  by  the  rear.  Your 
friend  will  explain  to  you  the  in- 
structions that  I  am  about  to  give 
him." 

Gogol  at  once  crossed  the  room 
and  stationed  himself  in  the  hall, 
leaving  the  door  partly  open. 

"Pay  close  attention,"  said  the 
girl,  fixing  her  gaze  on  Ivor,  "and 
don't  lose  a  word  that  I  tell  you. 
The  surgeon  has  reported  that  both 
of  you  can  safely  be  transferred  to 
the  prison  the  day  after  tomorrow 
Tomorrow  night,  then,  you  must  es- 
cape. Since  you  are  regarded  as 
being  disabled,  only  ordinary  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken  to  guard 
the  house.  Two  Cossacks  are 
stationed  at  the  front  entrance  every 
night,  and  Sasha,  of  whom  I  told 
you,  is  on  duty  in  the  garden.  It 
was  Sasha  who  stayed  in  the  room 
with  you  today.  He  is  now  at  his 
post. 

"  Now  here  are  your  instructions. 
Tomorrow  night,  an  hour  or  two 
after  dark,  you  and  your  companion 
must  creep  down  stairs  and  enter 
the  garden  by  the  rear  door,  which 
you  will  find  open.  Sasha  will  not 
molest  you,  but  in  order  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  tried  to  do  his  duty 
you  must  bind  and  gag  him,  and 
take  his  gun.  The  next  step  will  be 
the  most  dangerous,  and  you  must 
be  very  careful  to  avoid  observation. 
Go  straight  to  the  landing  place  at 
the  foot  of  the  town,  and  then  follow 
the  road  that  goes  due  westward 
across  the  arm  of  the  bay.  You 
can't  easily  miss  it,  for  it  runs  along 
the  edge  of  a  heavy  pine  forest.  The 
distance  to  the  shore  of  the  strait  is 
nine  miles,  and  there,  on  the  lower 
side  of  a  jutting  promontory  of 
rocks,  you  will  find  a  small  boat  con- 
cealed in  a  quiet  cove.  It  is  empty 
now,  but  before  tomorrow  night  it 
will  contain  a  stock  of  food,  and  a 
complete  outfit  of  heavy  clothes  for 
each  of  you.  The  friend  that  has 
promised  to  arrange  this  for  me  can 
be  depended  upon.  You  must  try 
to  reach  the  mainland  in  this  boat, 
and  as  the  weather  promises  to  be 
calm  I  think  you  have  a  good  chance 
of  success.    After  that  fresh  perils 
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will  begin,  but  if  you  ever  reach 
Vladivostok  you  may  find  shelter 
and  protection  from  some  of  the 
foreign  vessels  that  lie  in  the  harbor 
there.  The  long  walk  will  be  your 
greatest  ordeal,  but  you  may  be 
stronger  by  tomorrow,  and  here  is 
something  which  will  be  of  help  to 
you." 

She  took  a  small  flask  from  under 
her  cloak  and  handed  it  to  Ivor,  who 
immediately  concealed  it  under  the 
mattress  of  the  bed. 

"  And  now  I  must  leave  you,"  she 
resumed.  "  I  will  pray  nightly  to 
God  for  your  escape.  You  deserve 
to  be  free,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  doing 
right  in  helping  you.  Whatever 
were  the  sins  that  brought  you  here 
I  hope  you  will  repent  of  them  and 
try  to  lead  better  lives  in  the  future." 

"Ah!  how  can  I  thank  you?"  ex- 
claimed Ivor.  "  You  are  an  angel  of 
pity  and  kindness.  If  you  only  knew 
the  truth  how  differently  you  would 
think  of  me!  Wait  one  moment.  I 
feel  that  I  must  tell  you.  I  am  inno- 
cent of  any  crime;  before  God  I 
swear  it! " 

Encouraged  by  the  girl's  hesitat- 
ing attitude,  and  before  she  could 
utter  a  word  of  remonstrance,  Ivor 
poured  out  in  low  but  passionate 
tones  the  story  of  his  wrongs. 

To  hear  was  to  believe,  and  Sonia 
Komaroff  did  believe.  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  the  touch  of 
hauteur — that  barrier  of  caste  which 
so  chilled  Ivor's  heart — vanished  from 
her  manner.  Instinctively  she  real- 
ized that  the  man  before  her — de- 
graded convict  though  he  was — be- 
longed to  her  own  class  in  life.  Per- 
haps she  had  divined  the  truth  long 
ago.  Who  can  fathom  the  subtlety 
of  a  woman's  discernment  ? 

Ivor  saw  and  understood  her  emo- 
tion. "You  believe  me! "he  cried. 
''Thank  God  for  that!  You  know 
that  I  am  innocent.  I  feared  that 
I  should  never  find  any  one  who 
would  listen  to  my  story.  I  thought 
God  had  forgotten  me.  But  now  I 
can  believe  in  His  mercy  and  good- 
ness." 

"  Hush!  God  never  forgets,"  whis- 
pered  Sonia,  "  though  His  remem- 


brance sometimes  seems  long  de- 
layed. I  believe  your  story.  I  have 
heard  of  similar  things  before,  and  I 
blush  for  my  own  country  when  I 
think  that  such  wickedness  can  be 
safely  carried  out  under  lhe  sanction 
of  the  government.  If  I  thought  that 
my  influence  would  avail  at  the  pres- 
ent time  I  would  bid  you  stay  while  I 
sought  to  convince  my  father.  But  I 
am  terribly  afraid  that  I  should  fail, 
and  then  your  life  would  surely  be 
taken.  It  is  best  that  you  should 
escape  now,  and  I  am  certain  that  in 
the  future  your  name  will  be  cleared 
and  full  justice  will  be  done." 

**Yes,  it  is  better  so,"  muttered 
Ivor.  "My  companion,  too,  is  the 
victim  of  a  plot.  He  tells  me  so,  and 
I  believe  him." 

"  You  will  both  be  happy  again," 
whispered  Sonia.  "Your  part  in  this 
insurrection  was  ordered  by  God.  It 
is  the  first  step  toward  that  ending 
which  shall  bring  retribution  to  the 
wicked,  and  to  you  and  your  friend 
your  rightful  places  in  the  world." 

As  she  spoke  she  leaned  closer  to 
Ivor.  Her  tearful  eyes  and  blush- 
ing cheeks  showed  in  the  dim  glow  of 
the  candle.  A  passionate  expres- 
sion of  the  love — for  love  it  was — 
that  filled  his  heart  surged  to  Ivor's 
lips,  but  with  a  fierce  effort  he 
choked  it  down.  What  right  had  he 
— a  convicted  felon — to  speak  of 
love?  He  remembered  her  words  of 
hope,  and  a  confident  conviction  that 
they  would  come  true  sprang  up  in 
his  mind.  For  the  moment  he  felt 
supremely  happy. 

"I  shall  never  forget  you,"  he 
whispered.  "  Under  other  circum- 
stances I  would  dare  to  speak  things 
to  which  my  lips  are  now  tightly 
sealed.  By  your  aid  I  am  going  to 
seek  freedom  and  justice,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  find  them.  When  I  come 
into  my  heritage,  and  no  stain  rests 
on  my  name,  may  I  come  to  you 
again  and  say  that  which  I  dare  not 
say  now?" 

He  paused,  frightened  at  his  own 
temerity.  Then,  emboldened  by  her 
silence,  and  scarce  knowing  what  he 
did,  he  seized  her  hand  and  pressed 
it  to  his  lips. 
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"  Farewell  now,"  she  whispered  in 
a  faint  voice,  gently  withdrawing  her 
hand  from  his  grasp.  "  God  be  with 
you,  and  keep  you  in  Hiscare  through 
perils  and  dangers." 

She  turi\ed,  and  crossed  the  room. 
Going  swiftly  and  silently  by  Gogol 
she  descended  the  stairs,  and  the 
echo  of  her  soft  tread  died  away. 

IX. 

IVOR  remained  for  a  time  as 
though  in  a  trance,  repeating 
over  and  over  to  himself  Sonia's  last 
words,  and  trying  to  recall  the  linea- 
ments of  her  sweet  face.  The  hope 
— nay,  the  belief  that  she  was  not  in- 
different to  him  had  come  upon  him 
so  suddenly  that  it  seemed  more  of  a 
dream  than  a  reality.  He  forgot 
everything  for  the  moment  but  this 
new  found  happiness,  and  the  spell 
was  only  broken  when  Gogol  strode 
across  the  room. 

Then  came  the  reaction,  and  Ivor 
sank  back  among  the  pillows,  dizzy 
from  weakness  and  the  shooting 
pains  in  his  head.  He  felt  better 
presently,  and  in  composed  tones 
told  Gogol  of  the  plan  of  escape 
which  Sonia's  gratitude  had  led  her 
to  devise.  They  discussed  it  in  all 
its  bearings  until  a  late  hour,  and 
then  fell  asleep. 

The  morning  ushered  in  a  day  of 
constant  dread  and  apprehension, 
for  there  was  no  slight  possibility 
that  orders  would  be  given  to  have 
the  prisoners  moved  at  once  to 
stronger  quarters.  In  order  to 
obviate  this  they  feigned  to  be  far 
weaker  than  they  really  were.  It 
was  easy  acting,  since  their  wounds 
still  gave  them  some  pain.  Gogol's 
broken  arm  was  beginning  to  knit, 
but  his  head  was  badly  bruised,  and 
so  was  Ivor's. 

The  deception  may  have  been 
noticed  by  the  baker,  who  brought  in 
food  and  drink  three  times,  and  by 
the  Cossack,  Sasha,  who  was  on 
guard  in  the  room  all  day ;  but  if  so 
they  made  no  sign.  The  latter  es- 
pecially preserved  a  stolidly  indiffer- 
ent demeanor,  and  it  was  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  allied  himself  with 


Sonia  to  aid  the  escape  of  the 
prisoners. 

The  surgeon  did  not  call,  and  the 
wearisome  day  came  safely  to  a 
close.  Supper  was  served  at  dusk 
and  both  men  ate  heartily  with  a 
view  to  what  lay  before  them.  An 
hour  later,  when  the  blackness  and 
silence  of  night  had  settled  down  on 
the  surrounding  town,  the  Cossack 
took  his  departure,  and  the  prisoners 
found  themselves  alone.  The  time 
had  come  to  act,  and  the  knowledge 
of  what  they  had  at  stake  made  them 
cool  and  clear  headed.  Ivor  helped 
Gogol  into  his  heavy  cloak,  and  then 
put  his  own  on.  He  produced  the 
flask  given  him  by  Sonia,  and  both 
took  a  sip.  The  contents  proved  to 
be  vodka. 

"  I  feel  equal  to  a  nine  mile  tramp 
now,"  said  Ivor.  **  My  pain  and 
dizziness  have  disappeared." 

"It's  false  strength  though,  my 
lad,"  muttered  Gogol.  "Still,  if  we 
can  keep  it  up  until  we  reach  the 
boat,  our  legs  will  have  a  long  rest. 
I  can't  do  much  rowing  with  one 
arm — that's  what  worries  me." 

"  Never  mind,  I  can  row  for  two," 
replied  Ivor.  "  I  used  to  be  a  pretty 
•good  oarsman,  and  I  don't  believe 
my  hand  has  lost  its  cunning.  Come 
on,  I  am  eager  to  make  a  trial  of  it." 

They  listened  a  moment  to  make 
sure  that  all  was  quiet,  and  then  with 
cautious  steps  they  descended  the 
stairs,  and  passing  through  a  narrow 
hall  came  to  the  rear  door,  which 
they  opened  softly.  In  the  dim  light 
they  saw  Sasha  standing  a  few  paces 
away  with  his  back  toward  them. 

The  Cossack  had  certainly  heard 
the  door  open,  and  it  was  equally 
certain  that  he  intended  to  stick 
loyally  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
by  Sonia  Komaroff,  for  he  offered  no 
resistance  when  Ivor  seized  him  from 
behind.  Gogol  lent  the  assistance 
of  his  one  arm,  and  Sasha  was  soon 
bound  and  gagged  with  strips  cut 
from  his  heavy  cloak.  After  laying 
him  in  a  clump  of  shrubbery  by'  the 
garden  wall,  and  possessing  them* 
selves  of  his  rifle  and  cartridges,  the 
fugitives  emerged  through  a  broken 
gate  on  a  side  street    The  thorough- 
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fare  was  dark  and  deserted,  and 
without  observation  they  gained  the 
forest  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
whence  it  was  an  easy  task  to  reach 
the  road  that  led  eastward  across  the 
head  of  the  bay.  Turning  a  last  look 
on  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  town, 
where  all  was  quiet,  they  strode 
rapidly  forward,  feeling  fresher  and 
more  vigorous  with  every  step. 

The  weather  was  such  as  is  often 
met  with  in  the  southern  part  of 
Saghalien  for  days  at  a  time.  The 
sky  was  clear,  and  the  temperature 
stood  a  little  above  zero.  The  snow 
was  covered  with  a  hard,  unyielding 
crust  of  ice.  There  was  every  pros- 
pect that  the  weather  would  continue 
in  this  state,  detracting  much  from 
the  difficulties  of  the  passage  across 
the  strait  to  the  mainland.  The 
fugitives  felt  their  spirits  rising  as 
they  left  mile  after  mile  behind  them, 
stopping  at  brief  intervals  to  moisten 
their  throats  with  a  few  drops  of 
vodka.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
journey  they  grew  weary  and  foot- 
sore, and  their  wounds  gave  them  a 
good  deal  of  pain.  It  was  a  glad 
moment  when  they  saw,  from  a 
cleared  spot  on  the  brow  of  a  wooded 
slope,  the  icy  waters  of  the  sea  glis- 
tening in  the  distance  under  the 
starry  sky.  They  had  kept  well  to 
the  path,  for  in  plain  view  was  the 
promontory  of  rocks  described  by 
Sonia,  jutting  out  from  the  beach  to 
a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet. 
In  the  center  it  was  elevated,  and 
timbered  with  a  belt  of  trees. 

With  eager  eyes  the  fugitives  gazed 
on  the  scene  for  a  moment,  and  then 
they  strode  briskly  down  the  slope. 
Hardly  had  they  taken  a  dozen  steps 
on  the  crunching  snow  crust  when  a 
long  drawn  howl  sounded  behind 
them.  The  sound  was  quickly  re- 
peated, and  this  time  it  seemed 
nearer. 

Ivor  stopped,  and  looked  at  his 
companion  in  alarm. 

"Wolves!"  he  exclaimed.  "What 
shall  we  do  ?  '* 

"There  are  no  wolves  on  Sag- 
halien,'* cried  Gogol.  "  Our  escape 
is  known,  and  the  governor  has  put 
his  bloodhounds  on  the  trail.  He 


has  four  of  the  brutes — big,  savage 
fellows." 

"  Then   we  are  lost,"  muttered 
Ivor,  turning  pale. 

"  No,  we  have  a  chance.  Run  your 
best,  lad." 

They  ran  at  headlong  speed  down 
the  slope,  spurred  to  greater  effort  , 
by  the  loud  baying  of  the  eager 
hounds.  Other  sounds  now  mingled 
with  the  din — the  rapid  crunch  of 
hoofs,  and  a  shout  uttered  by  a  hu- 
man voice.  Mounted  troops  were 
coming  in  the  rear  of  the  hounds. 

Brief  but  terrible  was  that  mad 
flight  down  the  hill  and  through  the 
belt  of  pine  timber,  for  the  fugitives 
knew  that  to  gain  the  boat  meant 
safety  and  freedom,  while  capture 
would  bring  them  to  an  ignominious 
end  on  the  gallows.  Pain  and  fa- 
tigue were  forgotten,  and  as  they 
emerged  on  the  beach  close  to  the 
angle  formed  by  the  jutting  promon- 
tory they  saw  the  outlines  of  the 
boat  between  two  rocks  in  a  quiet 
cove. 

Another  moment  would  have  seen 
them  launched  safely  out  on  the  tide, 
but  the  vociferous  baying  of  the 
bloodhounds  was  echoing  from  the 
timber,  and  suddenly  a  great  bronze 
colored  brute  burst  out  and  rushed 
at  the  fugitives  with  a  snarl  of  fury. 

The  other  dogs  were  some  distance 
behind,  and  Ivor  was  quick  to  grasp 
the  opportunity  that  offered.  "  Get 
the  boat  ready,  Gogol,"  he  cried. 
"Quick!  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  min- 
ute," and  as  his  companion  rushed 
by  him  he  dropped  on  one  knee,  and 
trained  the  Cossack's  rifle  on  the 
bloodhound.  With  a  quick  aim  he 
pulled  trigger,  and  as  the  report  died 
away  the  brute  was  seen  struggling 
in  the  agonies  of  death. 

Ivor  darted  for  the  boat  and  sprang 
in  just  as  four  more  bloodhounds 
broke  from  the  timber  and  came 
yelping  down  the  beach.  But  they 
were  too  late.  Gogol  had  already 
given  the  boat  a  thrust  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  one  serviceable  arm, 
and  gliding  from  between  the  rocks 
its  prow  cut  through  the  waves  that 
were  rippling  gently  shoreward. 
Ivor  sprang  to  the  middle  seat  and 
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put  all  his  strength  into  the  heavy, 
clumsy  oars  that  were  fitted  into  the 
rowlocks.  There  was  a  second  pair, 
but  as  Gogol  could  not  use  them  he 
dropped  into  the  stern  and  shouted 
out  quick  directions  to  Ivor. 

The  combined  influence  of  mind 
and  muscle  sent  the  little  craft 
straight  seaward,  and  as  it  swept  be- 
yond the  tip  of  the  promontory  a 
dozen  mounted  CossacRs  rode  to  the 
verge  of  the  beach  and  mingled  their 
excited  cries  with  the  baying  of  the 
baffled  hounds.  Then  they  spied 
the  receding  boat,  and  instantly  their 
rifles  were  unloosed  and  leveled. 

The  gleam  of  the  steel  barrels 
caught  Gogol's  eye,  and  pulling  Ivor 
backward  from  the  seat  he  dropped 
down  beside  him.  The  sharp  re- 
ports rang  on  the  night  air,  and 
more  than  one  bullet  buried  itself  in 
the  stern  timbers  of  the  boat.  The 
firing  continued  intermittently,  and 
when  it  finally  ceased  the  fugitives 
were  overjoyed  to  discover  that 
tide  or  current,  trending  outward, 
had  carried  them  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  shore.  The  little  group  of 
Cossacks  could  be  dimly  seen,  out- 
lined in  black  against  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  the  beach. 

"  That  was  a  narrow  escape,  lad," 
muttered  Gogol,  **but  I  think  we 
are  safe  now.  Of  course  they  will 
try  to  capture  us,  but  it  is  a  long 
distance  around  the  arm  of  the  bay, 
and  the  only  vessels  to  be  had  are  at 
karsokov.  If  one  is  sent  after  us  it 
won't  be  hard  to  keep  out  of  its 
way." 

"  We  may  reach  the  mainland  be- 
fore that,"  suggested  Ivor. 

"  Hardly,  lad,  for  the  distance  is 
forty  or  fifty  miles.  But  we  will 
cover  it  in  the  least  time  possible. 
How  do  you  feel?" 

**  A  bit  nervous,  that's  all.  But  I 
shall  soon  pull  myself  together." 

"Better  rest  a  little,"  replied 
Gogol.  "  Come,  we'll  have  a  look  at 
this  snug  little  craft  and  its  contents, 
and  see  how  we  are  fitted  out.  I've 
always  had  a  fondness  for  boats 
since  I  was  a  boy,  and  paddled  about 
on  the  Petersburg  canals." 

Ivor  was  quite  willing  to  abandon 


the  oars  for  a  little  while,  and  the 
proposed  inspection  was  made. 
Amply  satisfactory  it  proved,  too. 
In  the  first  place  the  boat  itself  could 
not  have  been  better  fitted  for  the 
cruise  it  was  expected  to  make. 
True,  it  was  heavy  and  difficult  to 
row,  but  then  its  depth  and  stout 
timbers  made  it  capable  of  resisting 
pretty  rough  water.  It  was  an 
ordinary  fisherman's  craft,  and  the 
sail  that  belonged  to  it  was  lying 
furled  up  in  the  bottom.  This 
counted  for  little,  however,  since 
scarcely  a  breath  of  air  was  stir- 
ring, and  none  was  likely  to  stir. 

Under  the  fore  and  stern  seats 
were  found  the  articles  promised  by 
Sonia  KomarofI — and  indeed  much 
more  than  that.  There  were  two 
complete  outfits  of  coarse  but  ser- 
viceable clothes,  a  sack  filled  with 
bread,  meat,  and  other  supplies,  a 
pair  of  heavy  blankets,  and  a  revol- 
ver and  cartridges. 

Tears  welled  into  Ivor's  eyes  as  he 
realized  at  what  risk  and  toil  the 
brave  girl  must  have  found  means  to 
carry  out  her  plan.  Some  day,  he 
fervently  hoped,  he  might  be  able  to 
show  and  prove  his  gratitude. 

"We  shall  want  for  nothing,  "mut- 
tered Gogol,  as  he  examined  each 
article  in  turn.  "Ah!  that  rig^d  old 
tyrant  of  a  commandant  little  de- 
serves such  a  daughter.  May  Heaven 
bless  her,  and  keep  her  from  harm! 
What  a  treasure  she  will  make  her 
husband,  if  ever  she  marries." 

Ivor  mentally  agreed  with  his 
companion,  but  said  nothing.  He 
felt  reluctant  to  lay  bare  the  secret 
of  his  heart,  even  to  such  a  tried 
friend  as  Gogol;  yet  at  times  he  was 
strongly  tempted  to  make  a  confi- 
dant of  him. 

When  the  boat  had  been  thor- 
oughly examined  the  new  clothes 
were  put  on,  and  the  old  ones  cast 
into  the  sea.  A. hasty  meal  of  bread 
and  meat  put  new  life  into  the  fugi- 
tives, and  then  they  began  the  cruise 
in  earnest. 

It  was  now  past  midnight,  as 
nearly  as  they  could  judge,  and  for 
hour  after  hour  Ivor  toiled  at  the 
clumsy  oars,  stopping  for  brief  inter- 
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vals  of  rest  whenever  the  labor  be- 
came too  severe.  The  guidance  of 
the  craft  depended  upon  Gogol,  who 
mapped  out  his  course  by  the  aid  of 
the  stars. 

This  worked  very  well  until  shortly 
before  dawn,  when  the  sky  became 
overcast  with  clouds,  and  a  raw,  cut- 
ting breeze  gave  warning  of  a  change 
in  the  weather.  Things  grew  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  when  morning 
broke  the  fugitives  were  forced  to 
admit  that  they  had  lost  their  bear- 
ings. The  somber,  lead  colored  sky 
hid  every  trace  of  the  sun,  and  a 
faint  bluish  haze,  impenetrable  at  a 
distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  hung 
over  the  sea. 

**  From  the  feel  of  this  wind  it 
must  blow  from  the  east,"  said  Gogol. 

At  all  events  we  can't  do  better 
than  act  on  that  belief.  Suppose  we 
put  the  sail  up,  lad  ?  We  can't  lie 
becalmed  here,  for  it  will  snow  before 
•evening." 

Ivor  assented  readily.  The  sail 
was  quickly  rigged  up,  and  the  mast 
was  fitted  into  its  socket.  The  ropes 
and  tackle  were  all  complete,  and  it 
was  a  happy  moment  for  the  voy- 
agers when  they  saw  the  wind  belly 
the  triangular  canvas,  and  felt  the 
boat  quiver  with  life  and  motion. 
Ivor  proved  himself  an  adept  in  the 
art  of  managing  the  sail,  and  during 
the  morning  and  part  of  the  after- 
noon steady  progress  was  made. 

The  contrast  between  pulling  at 
the  heavy  oars  and  sitting  quietly  at 
ease  was  thoroughly  appreciated, 
and  both  men  felt  stronger  than  at 
any  time  since  leaving  their  sick 
room. 

Their  inaction  left  them  at  the 
mercy  of  the  cold,  however,  and  they 
were  finally  compelled  to  make  use 
of  the  blankets.  A  constant  watch 
was  kept  for  any  vessel  that  might 
have  been  sent  after  the  fugitives, 
but  if  one  was  cruising  about  the 
vicinity  the  fog  made  its  presence 
unknown.  One  constant  source  of 
apprehension  existed.  The  sea  was 
dotted  with  ice  cakes  which  had 
drifted  from  far  northern  waters,  and 
a  collision  with  some  of  the  largest 
of  these  would  probably  prove  disas- 


trous. However,  by  constant  vigi- 
lance the  fugitives  hoped  to  avert 
the  danger. 

So  the  day  wore  on,  and  the  shades 
of  night  began  to  blend  with  the 
mist.  The  wind  blew  more  strongly, 
bearing  in  its  teeth  a  thin  shower  of 
snow.  Still  there  was  no  sign  of 
land,  and  the  castaways  felt  the  chill 
of  despair  driving  hope  from  their 
hearts.  They  pretended  to  be  as 
sanguine  as  ever,  but  their  words 
were  a  hollow  mockery.  They 
huddled  close  together,  seeking  pro- 
tection from  the  bitter  cold  and  the 
fast  thickening  fall  of  snow. 

The  minutes  mounted  into  hours, 
and  still  the  little  boat  held  its 
course.  Showers  of  icy  spray  drench- 
ed the  occupants,  and  added  to  their 
misery.  The  night  was  intensely 
dark.  Nothing  could  be  seen  save 
here  and  there  an  occasional  whitish 
patch — a  drifting  cake  of  ice. 

**  We  are  running  too  great  a  risk," 
said  Gogol  finally.  "  Let  us  take  the 
sail  down  and  do  what  we  can  with 
the  oars.  I  will  try  to  help  you  with 
my  one  hand.  The  exercise  will  keep 
our  blood  stirring ;  otherwise  we  may 
be  frozen  stiff  before  morning." 

"I'm  willing,"  assented  Ivor.  "It 
won't  make  much  difference, 
though,"  he  added  moodily.  "  The 
chances  are  dead  against  our  reach- 
ing land.  As  likely  as  not  we  are 
cruising  right  down  the  center  of  the 
strait." 

"  I  won't  deny  it,  lad,"  muttered 
Gogol,  "  but  we'll  hope  for  the  best. 
Keep  your  spirits  up." 

He  rose  unsteadily  to  his  feet,  in- 
tending to  lower  the  sail,  and  had 
barely  taken  hold  of  the  mast  pole 
when  there  was  a  terrific  shock,  ac- 
companied by  the  grinding  sound  of 
splintered  ice  and  shattered  timbers. 

Gogol  was  thrown  on  his  face,  and 
when  he  rose  he  felt  the  icy  water 
surging  about  his  ankles,  and  saw 
that  the  boat  had  struck  a  great  floe, 
and  then  swung  lengthwise  alongside 
of  it. 

"  We  are  sinking,"  he  cried  to  Ivor, 
who  had  been  flung  forcibly  against 
his  companion.  "Jump  !  Jump  for 
your  life! " 
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They  sprang  to  the  side  of  the 
boat,  and  by  a  desperate  leap  cleared 
the  gap,  and  landed  safely  on  the  ice 
floe.  They  were  none  too  soon,  for 
the  little  craft  settled  deeper  in  the 
water  as  the  flood  rushed  in.  Then, 
with  a  hollow  gurgle,  it  vanished, 
taking  everything  with  it — weapons, 
food  and  blankets. 

The  fugitives  stood  in  silent  hor- 
ror, scanning  the  icy  prison  that  was 
now  their  only  refuge.  The  floe  was 
circular  in  shape,  with  jagged,  ir- 
regular edges.  Its  diameter  was 
probably  twenty  feet.  It  lurched 
heavily  among  the  waves,  and  oc- 
casionally a  sharp  crack  could  be 
heard  as  one  of  the  outer  fragments 
parted.  It  was  inevitable  that  it 
would  break  up  altogether  before 
long.  Then  would  come — the  end. 
And  even  should  it  hold  together, 
death  by  cold  or  starvation  would  be 
the  certain  fate  of  the  castaways. 

They  realized  the  situation  and 
discussed  it  with  growing  despair. 
Not  a  ray  of  hope  existed.  After 
escaping  far  more  critical  perils,  they 
must  die  at  a  time  when  safety  had 
seemed  almost  within  their  grasp. 

Gogol  seemed  to  face  his  doom 
with  a  dull  resignation,  but  not  so 
with  Ivor.  It  was  more  than  be 
could  bear  to  think  that  the  mis- 
creants who  had  plotted  his  ruin 
would  enjoy  unpunished  the  fruits  of 
their  crime,  and  when  the  sweet  face 
of  Sonia  Komaroff  rose  before  his 
eyes  out  of  the  darkness,  his  anguish 
became  acute.  He  sat  down  on  a 
fragment  of  ice,  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands.  Thus  he  remained  for 
an  hour,  face  to  face  with  the  horrors 
of  death,  while  Gogol  sat  mutely  by 
his  side.  The  wind  shrieked  and 
whistled,  the  snow  fell  and  drifted  in 
little  heaps,  and  on  through  the  dark- 
ness swept  the  ice  floe  with  its  human 
burden,  swirling  and  pitching  amid 
the  crested  billows. 

At  last  Ivor  lifted  his  head  and 
looked  hopelessly  at  his  companion. 
"Gogol,"  he  said  in  husky  tones, 
**  your  frame  is  stronger  than  mine, 
and  you  may  survive  to  reach  the 
shore  or  be  picked  up  by  some  pass- 
ing vessel.    If  Qod  so  wills  it,  I  want 


you  to  promise  me  two  things.  First 
that  you  will  write  to  Sonia  Koma- 
rofl  and  tell  her  how  I  died,  and  that 
her  name  was  last  on  my  lips.  Tell 
her  that  I  loved  her — that  I  hoped 
some  day  to  tell  her  so.  And  now 
one  more  thing — an  act  of  just  retri- 
bution this  time.  I  have  an  uncle 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  no  more  treach- 
erous, black  hearted  fiend  than  Max- 
imy  Petrov  ever  walked  this  earth — 

A  harsh,  gasping  cry  broke  from 
Gogol's  lips,  and  he  staggered  to  his 
feet  trembling  in  every  limb.  "  Max- 
imy  Petrov!"  he  cried  hoarsely. 
"  You  know  that  villain  ?  He  is  your 
uncle?  Who  are  you,  lad  ?  Speak! 
for  God's  sake  speak! " 

He  stood  swaying  from  side  to 
side,  and  devouring  Ivor's  face  with 
a  hungry  look. 

X. 

T  VOR,  in  turn,  was  no  less  amazed 
by  Gogol's  agitation.  He  be- 
lieved for  a  moment  that  suffering 
and  peril  had  suddenly  bereft  his 
companion  of  his  senses.  Then  it 
occurred  to  him  that  something  far 
deeper  lay  beneath  the  mystery. 

"Speak!  Who  are  you?"  re- 
peated Gogol,  more  passionately 
than  before.  "  I  ought  to  know,  and 
yet — no,  it  is  impossible." 

'*  My  name  is  Petrov,"  stammered 
Ivor.  "  My  father  wa$  Alexis  Pe- 
trov, the  brother  of  Maximy.  My 
mother's  name  was  Halliday — " 

The  words  were  literally  smoth- 
ered on  Ivor's  lips  as  Gogol,  forget- 
ting his  injured  arm,  threw  himself 
upon  him  in  a  transport  of  joy,  and 
hugged  him  with  a  bear-like  embrace. 

"  You  are  Ivor  Alexovitch,  the  son 
of  my  old  master,"  he  cried  hoarsely. 
"  Thank  God  for  this  meeting!  I  was 
your  father's  faithful  servant,  and 
your  mother's  too.  What  a  noble 
woman  she  was,  and  how  patiently 
she  suffered  injustice  and  wrong!  " 

Ivor  began  to  comprehend  the 
truth  as  he  extricated  himself  from 
Gogol's  embrace. 

"You  are  not  Nicholas,  surely ?** 
he  asked. 

"Yes,  I  am  Nicholas — Nicholas 
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Gogol,'*  replied  the  old  man,  while 
the  tears  streamed  down  his  furrowed 
cheeks.  "You  have  heard  your 
mother  speak  of  me,  then  ?" 

"Often.  She  spoke  of  you  last 
just  before  she  died." 

"  Alas!  Is  Madame  Petrov  dead  ? " 
exclaimed  Gogol,  giving  way  to  a 
burst  of  grief.  "And  she  never 
knew  that  the  truth  had  been  found 
out — never  knew  that  her  husband 
had  repented  of  his  injustice! " 

"  Yes,  she  knew,"  said  Ivor  softly. 
"She  received  a  letter  from  my 
father  shortly  before  his  death." 

Gogol  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
struggling  hard  to  conquer  his  emo- 
tions. Then  he  sat  down  on  the  ice 
beside  Ivor,  and  threw  one  arm 
about  him. 

"  Surely  no  stranger  thing  than 
this  ever  happened,"  he  said  huskily. 
"  For  months  we  have  lived  together, 
sharing  misery  and  toil,  and  yet  each 
ignorant  of  the  other's  identity.  The 
ways  of  Providence  are  indeed  hard 
to  understand.  But  tell  me  now 
this  story  of  treachery.  I  almost 
know  the  truth  already.  It  was  your 
heartless  uncle  who  sent  you  to  Sag- 
halien?" 

"  Yes,  it  was  Maximy  Petrov,"  re- 
plied Ivor.  "  He  and  another  villain. 
I  will  tell  you  all." 

Forgetful  of  the  imminent  perils 
that  surrounded  them  they  sat  side 
by  side,  Gogol  listening  with  eager 
attention  to  every  word  that  fell 
from  Ivor's  lips,  as  he  went  back  to 
the  past  and  told  the  sad  story  of 
treachery  and  suffering.  The  wind 
howled,  and  the  waves  lashed  the 
ice  furiously,  as  though  they  would 
drown  the  voice  of  the  speaker. 

Gogol  could  hardly  master  his  in- 
dig^nation  sufficiently  to  listen  to  the 
end.  Then,  when  he  was  free  to 
speak,  the  pent  up  passion  burst 
forth.  He  plunged  at  once  into  his 
own  story,  trying  to  speak  coherently, 
but  pouring  out  his  words  at  spas- 
modic intervals. 

"  Ah!  The  base  treachery  of  those 
lying,  forging  scoundrels !  What 
would  1  not  give  for  one  short  year 
of  life?  As  sure  as  there  is  a  God 
above  both  would  go  to  the  mines  of 


Siberia  for  life.  Listen,  lad;  I  know 
all— everything.  I  have  proofs  of 
their  guilt.  I  know  where  the  genu- 
ine will  is." 

Ivor  gave  an  involuntary  start. 

"  There  was  one  then  ?"  he  gasped. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure.  But  I  must  try 
to  speak  plainly.  I  feel  that  I  am 
becoming  confused.  Let  me  begin 
at  the  beginning.  That  is  the  first 
step.  You  know  already  that  I  was 
a  trusted  servant  in  Alexis  Petrov's 
house  for  seventeen  years.  I  was  a 
mere  lad  when  I  entered  his  employ. 
Your  mother  was  the  kindest  mis- 
tress a  man  could  'have.  I  worshiped 
the  ground  she  trod  upon.  As  for 
you,  many  a  time  you  were  sent  out 
in  my  care.  What  happened  in  those 
days  you  already  know.  I  was  sure 
that  your  mother  was  innocent,  and 
I  even  had  my  suspicions  as  to  the 
enemy  who  was  trying  to  ruin  her 
by  lying  letters.  Of  course  I  dared 
not  whisper  this  to  my  master.  It 
might  have  cost  me  my  life.  Well, 
your  mother  fled  with  you,  unable  to 
endure  any  more,  and  the  years 
rolled  by  until  the  time  of  your 
father's  last  illness.  Then,  in  some 
way,  he  discovered  the  truth,  and 
told  me  of  it.  The  bitterest  enemy 
your  mother  had  was  the  man  who 
professed  the  greatest  friendship  for 
her — Maximy  Petrov." 

"  My  uncle!"  exclaimed  Ivor.  "  Why 
did  I  not  suspect  him  before?  Ah! 
what  crimes  he  will  have  to  answer 
for! " 

"  Yes,  many  indeed,"  muttered 
Gogol,  grinding  his  teeth.  "  This 
was  his  revenge  for  being  rejected 
by  your  mother.  Well,  as  I  have 
said,  my  master  discovered  his 
brother's  perfidy,  but  for  some  reason 
he  preferred  to  keep  him  in  igno- 
rance of  it.  He  had  a  different  plan 
in  view,  but  of  this  he  told  me  noth- 
ing. My  first  knowledge  of  it  comes 
from  that  letter  which  you  tell  me 
your  mother  received.  I  did  not 
know  my  master  had  written  it.  The 
day  after  Alexis  Petrov  died  his 
brother  and  Feodor  Gunsberg  were 
closeted  together.  I  happened  to 
pass  through  the  room  when  they 
had  left  it  for  a  moment.    The  table 
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was  strewn  with  writing  materials, 
and  on  the  floor  lay  a  folded  paper, 
which  I  picked  up.  I  glanced  at  it, 
and  saw  that  it  was  a  will.  My  mas- 
ter's name  was  signed  to  it.  I  don't 
know  what  prompted  me  to  act  as  I 
did,  but  I  took  thedocument  and  put 
it  behind  a  loose  stone  of  the  big 
open  fireplace  in  the  adjoining  room. 
On  the  day  of  my  master's  burial, 
when  the  funeral  was  over,  Feodor 
Gunsberg  read  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  genuine  will.  It  gave  all 
the  property  to  Maximy  Petrov  ex- 
cept a  few  legacies  to  the  servants.  I 
felt  sure  this  was  a  forgery,  for  I 
knew  Alexis  Petrov  would  not  have 
left  his  property  to  his  brother  after 
the  discovery  he  had  made.  I  con- 
cluded that  the  will  1  had  hidden  was 
the  real  one,  but  I  never  had  a  chance 
to  examine  it.  I  was  suspected  of 
knowing  too  much,  for  your  uncle 
and  his  confederate  discovered  that 
I  had  been  in  the  room  where  they 
concocted  the  plot.  They  had  me 
arrested  and  sent  to  Saghalien  by 
almost  the  same  means  that  were 
adopted  in  your  case.  I  was  utterly 
powerless  and  never  succeeded  in 
finding  any  one  who  would  listen  to 
my  story.  What  little  uncertainty 
there  was  about  the  matter  you  have 
now  cleared  up.  The  letter  that 
your  mother  received  shows  plainly 
that  my  master  made  a  will  in  her 
favor  and  yours.  The  conspirators 
no  doubt  made  use  of  it  in  forging 
a  new  one  to  suit  their  own  ends, 
and  intended  to  destroy  the  original. 
But  I  foiled  them  by  taking  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  it  is  probably  still 
concealed  in  the  fireplace." 

"  But  the  loss  of  the  will  did  not 
deter  them  from  going  on  with  their 
plans,"  said  Ivor,  "  though  they 
must  have  been  constantly  in  fear  of 
detection,  even  when  they  had  put 
you  out  of  the  way." 

"  No,  they  are  desperate  men.  For 
such  a  fortune — which  they  no  doubt 
divided — they  would  have  stopped  at 
nothing.  They  removed  me  from 
their  path«  and  then  you,  and  they 
are  quite  ready  to  commit  more 
crimes  if  danger  threatens  them.  It 
was  a  double  gratification  for  Max- 


imy Petrov  to  put  you  out  of  the 
way,  for  he  hates  you  as  he  hated 
your  mother.  It  is  hard  that  those 
miscreants  should  live  to  enjoy  their 
ill  gotten  gains,  while  we,  the  vic- 
tims, must  die  unavenged." 

Ivor  laughed — a  harsh,  bitter 
laugh.  "  Hard  !  Yes,  it  is  more  than 
hard,"  he  muttered  in  a  passionate 
voice.  "  But  such  things  predomin- 
ate in  this  world.  Will  there  be 
justice  and  mercy  in  the  next,  I 
wonder?  However,  we  shall  know 
ere  long.  What  fools  we  are  to  talk 
of  our  wrongs  while  we  stand  on  the 
edge  of  eternity  !  It  can  give  us  no 
consolation,  but  only  adds  to  our 
torture." 

The  wretched  man  stared  for  an 
instant  into  the  blackness  that  lay  on 
all  sides.  Then,  with  a  moan  of 
agony,  he  threw  himself  amid  the 
drifted  snow  that  covered  the  rough 
floe,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
arms. 

Gogol  looked  on  pityingly.  He 
would  have  given  much  to  cheer  his 
companion,  but  he  well  knew  his  iro- 
potency  to  utter  one  sincere  word  of 
comfort.  It  was  better  to  face  the 
truth — and  the  truth  was  very  bitter 
and  hopeless. 

The  minutes  passed  on,  and  the 
two  castaways  lay  mute  and  motion- 
less on  the  ice,  while  the  falling 
snow  gathered  in  little  heaps  on  their 
stiffened  clothing.  The  wind  shriek- 
ed overhead,  and  the  floe  moved  for- 
ward with  a  succession  of  lunges  as 
it  slipped  from  abyss  to  abyss 
among  the  waves.  The  edges  were 
crumbling  and  breaking  ofiE,  and 
already  its  diameter  was  lessened  by 
three  or  four  feet,  A  collision  with 
another  cake  might  precipitate  a 
calamity  at  any  moment,  and  then 
the  end  would  come  quickly. 

At  times  a  shiver  ran  through  Ivor's 
frame,  and  a  stifled  sob  escaped  his 
lips.  Agony,  more  intense  than 
Gogol  suspected,  was  gnawing  at  his 
heart.  Great  as  had  been  his  misery 
a  little  while  before,  he  felt  that  the 
sting  and  bitterness  of  death  had 
now  increased  tenfold.  Better  had 
he  never  known  Gogol's  identity,  he 
told  himself.    Better  had  he  died 
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without  this  knowledge  which  mock- 
ed him  with  a  vain  vision  of  victory 
over  his  enemies  by  the  aid  of  his 
father's  old  servant.  Bitter  indeed 
were  his  reflections  as  he  stared  into 
the  future  which  had  dawned  upon 
him  with  Gogol's  words.  Ah!  if  the 
bright  dream  would  only  come  true  ! 
Working  hand  in  hand  with  his  com- 
panion he  would  extricate  himself 
from  the  devilish  snares  of  the 
conspirators,  he  would  produce  the 
genuine  will  and  overwhelm  them 
with  a  weight  of  punishment  and 
retribution,  he  would  assume  his  lost 
place  in  the  world,  wealthy  and 
honored,  and  then — how  the  thought 
thrilled  him! — he  would  go  back  to 
bleak  Saghalien  and  claim  Sonia 
Komaroff  for  his  bride. 

But  it  was  only  a  dream,  and  the 
very  hopelessness  of  it  wrung  a  cry 
of  agony  from  his  lips  as  he  raised 
his  head  to  stare  into  the  blackness 
of  the  wintry  night,  and  felt  the  ice 
quiver  amid  the  angry  waves.  Then 
he  seemed  to  lose  consciousness,  and 
he  knew  nothing  more  until  a  sharp 
cry  broke  upon  his  stupor,  and  a 
strong  arm  shook  him  mercilessly  to 
and  fro.  He  was  pulled  upright,  and 
as  he  tried  to  stand  on  his  numbed 
limbs,  swaying  backward  and  for- 
ward, a  light  broke  upon  his  clouded 
senses,  and  he  became  more  dizzy 
than  ever  with  joy.  Gogol  was  sup- 
porting him  with  one  hand  while 
with  the  other  he  pointed  to  a  lofty 
object  all  aglitter  with  lights,  that 
was  advancing  toward  them  through 
the  icy  waves 

"A  ship!  A  ship!"  he  cried 
hoarsely.  "Thank  God!  We  shall 
be  saved." 

Ivor  echoed  the  words  in  his  heart, 
but  his  voice  failed  him  when  he 
tried  to  speak.  The  vessel  came 
closer,  resolving  itself  into  the  long 
black  hull  of  a  Russian  corvette  with 
tall  funnels  rising,  like  specters,  in 
air.  Lanterns  flashed  from  the  deck, 
and  showed  dark  figures  moving  to 
and  fro. 

The  castaways  shouted  as  only 
despairing  men  can,  and  the  wind 
swept  their  voices  straight  to  the 
vessel.    A  brief  confusion  was  ob- 


servable on  deck,  and  then  an  elec- 
tric search  light  was  turned  in  a 
semicircle  from  the  bow  until  its 
white  rays  shone  directly  upon  the 
heaving  cake  of  ice.  Loud  voices  of 
command  were  heard,  the  ringing  of 
bells,  and  the  rattle  and  clank  of  re- 
versed machinery.  An  instant  later 
the  corvette — which  had  been  mov- 
ing slowly  in  the  first  place — lay 
motionless  on  the  water,  scarce  thirty 
yards  from  the  castaways. 

"We  shall  soon  be  picked  up," 
said  Gogol.  "I  am  afraid  it  is  a 
man  of  war,  though,  for  I  can  see 
soldiers  on  the  deck.  I  hoped  it 
might  be  one  of  the  trading  vessels 
that  ply  along  the  coast.  However, 
our  lives  are  safe  for  the  present." 

"  But  they  will  end  on  the  gallows 
after  all,"  said  Ivor  bitterly.  "  I  have 
stopped  hoping.  Everything  is 
against  us." 

"  Don't  say  that,  lad.  We  have  a 
chance  yet.  This  vessel  may  not 
have  come  from  Saghalien,  and  in 
that  event  we  have  good  reason  to 
hope  for  the  best.  Perhaps  they  will 
give  us  a  chance  to  tell  our  story, 
and  if  they  do  we  will  convince  them, 
never  fear." 

By  this  time  a  yawl  had  been  low- 
ered, and  was  making  good  headway 
against  the  waves  and  wind.  It  soon 
hove  alongside  the  ice  floe,  and  the 
crew — who  wore  the  Russian  naval 
uniform — helped  the  fugitives  on 
board.  The  officer  in  command 
seemed  to  regard  it  as  an  every  day 
occurrence,  for  he  preserved  a  stolid 
demeanor  and  asked  no  questions. 

The  crew  bent  lustily  to  the  oars, 
and  five  minutes  later  Gogol  and  Ivor 
were  standing  on  the  deck  of  the 
corvette.  An  officer  of  high  rank 
came  forward  to  meet  them,  scatter- 
ing the  inquisitive  marines  who  were 
standing  about.  He  was  a  tall, 
bearded  man  of  commanding  aspect, 
and  in  one  hand  he  held  a  paper. 
He  glanced  at  this  and  then  fixed 
his  keen  black  eyes  on  the  fugitives. 

"  Your  names  are  Nicholas  Gogol 
and  Ivor  Petrov,  and  you  escaped 
from  Karsokov  twenty  four  hours 
ago,"  he  said  sternly.  "  At  noon  to- 
day I  was  hailed  by  a  vessel  that  had 
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come  in  search  of  you,  and  I  received 
instructions  to  be  on  the  lookout. 
Now  that  I  have  picked  you  up  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  take  you  on  to 
Vladivostok.  We  are  eighty  miles 
southwest  of  Saghalien,  and  I  cannot 
spare  the  time  to  go  back.  You  will 
doubtless  be  returned  immediately, 
and  you  may  rest  assured  that*  your 
foolish  escape  will  not  save  you  from 
the  gallows. 

"  Here,  take  these  convicts  below, 
and  keep  them  in  close  confinement," 
he  added  to  his  men.  **  Give  them 
dry  clothes,  and  food  and  drink,  but 
don't  allow  them  to  talk.  See  that 
my  instructions  are  rigidly  obeyed." 

The  words  sounded  to  Ivor  and 
Gogol  like  a  death  knell,  but  they 
were  too  weak  from  hunger  and  ex- 
posure to  offer  any  resistance,  or  to 
plead  for  a  hearing.  It  was  just  as 
well  that  it  was  so,  for  any  such  at- 
tempt would  only  have  made  their  lot 
worse.  They  were  hurriedly  taken 
below  deck,  and  locked  up.  They 
were  examined  by  the  ship's  surgeon, 
and  provided  with  dry  clothes  and  a 
palatable  meal.  When  their  hunger 
was  satisfied  they  found  temporary 
oblivion  from  their  troubles  in  sleep. 

On  the  following  morning  they 
were  refreshed  in  body  if  not  in 
spirit.  Gogol's  broken  arm  continu- 
ed to  mend,  and  the  wounds  on  Ivor's 
head  gave  him  no  further  pain  or  in- 
convenience. They  remained  for  five 
days  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  gloom 
and  dejection.  Save  the  guard  who 
brought  them  their  meals  they  saw 
no  one,  nor  were  they  allowed  to  stir 
out  of  their  place  of  confinement. 

The  corvette  pursued  a  steady 
course  day  and  night,  and  on  the 
fourth  evening  after  it  had  picked  up 
the  fugitives  it  dropped  anchor  in 
the  harbor  of  Vladivostok.  On  the 
following  morning  the  prisoners 
were  visited  by  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, who  briefly  informed  them  that 
a  man  of  war  would  start  for  Sag- 
halien  one  week  later,  and  that  they 
were  to  spend  the  interim  in  the  city 
prison. 

Ivor  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
pour  out  his  story  of  wrongs  to  the 
officer,  but  it  resulted  in  a  severe  re- 


buff and  some  pretty  rough  treat- 
ment from  the  guards. 

An  hour  later  the  prisoners  were 
transferred  from  the  vessel  to  a  steam 
yawl,  which  bore  them  rapidly  across 
the  harbor.  With  emotions  such  as 
no  pen  can  describe,  they  gazed  upon 
the  roofs  and  spires  of  the  town 
stretching  along  the  sun  lit  beach, 
and  back  to  the  snow  clad  hills  that 
line  the  Siberian  coast.  On  the 
wharf  a  file  of  Cossacks  were  wait- 
ing. They  immediately  surrounded 
the  prisoners,  and  led  them  briskly 
up  a  street  that  ran  at  right  angles 
to  the  sea.  An  officer  marched  well 
in  front,  rudely  scattering  the  peo- 
ple who  were  inclined  to  stop  and 
watch  the  dreary  procession. 

Gogol  kept  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
but  Ivor  stared  about  with-  the  air 
of  one  who  knows  that  he  is  looking 
his  last  on  a  scene  that  he  loves  well. 
The  houses,  the  shops,  the  pedes- 
trians, the  vehicles — all  added  to  the 
horror  of  that  mental  picture  which 
was  ever  present  with  him.  In  im- 
agination he  saw  the  dreary  prison 
at  Karsokov,  the  gibbet,  the  dang- 
ling ropes,  the  stern  executioners — 
and  then  his  brain  grew  dizzy  as  the 
pitying  face  of  Sonia  Komaroff 
looked  out  from  the  awe  stricken 
throng  of  spectators. 

He  was  recalled  to  his  present  mis- 
ery by  a  blow  and  a  harsh  word 
from  one  of  the  soldiers,  against 
whom  he  had  unwittingly  stumbled. 
At  that  moment  the  column  wheeled 
into  another  street,  and  the  great 
dome  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
carved  fa9ade  of  the  Naval  Club 
came  in  view.  On  the  steps  of  the 
latter  building  stood  a  tall,  distin- 
guished looking  man.  He  wore  a 
spick  and  span  uniform  and  a  dang- 
ling sword,  and  his  white  teeth 
peeped  from  beneath  his  heavy  black 
beard  and  mustache  as  he  puffed 
with  evident  enjoyment  at  a  big 
cigar. 

Ivor  glanced  up  while  passing,  and 
the  moment  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
stranger  he  staggered  with  the  shock 
of  a  great  surprise.  He  saw,  as  viv- 
idly as  on  the  day  it  occurred,  a 
thrilling  scene  in  his  past  life — the 
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snowy  outline  of  the  Nevski  Pros- 
pekt,  the  squadron  of  Lancers  trot- 
ting to  the  strains  of  their  regimental 
band,  and  the  maddened  horses 
dragging  a  careening  sleigh  toward 
the  crowded  pavement. 

The  vision  faded  as  the  soldiers 
roughly  forced  him  on,  but  spurred 
by  a  desperate  resolve  he  tore  from 
them  and  staggered  to  the  foot  of  the 
steps. 

**  Captain  Saltstein,  help  me,"  he 
cried  in  ringing  tones.  **  I  am  an  in- 
nocent man.  I  am  the  victim  of  a 
terrible  conspiracy — give  me  five 
minutes'  interview — you  remember 
me,  surely  ? — I  caught  the  horses — a 
year  ago — in  St.  Petersburg — " 

The  Cossacks  dragged  him  away, 
clapping  their  hands  upon  his  mouth. 
The  officer,  who  seemed  greatly  as- 
tounded at  what  had  occurred,  or- 
dered them  to  desist,  and  came  down 
to  the  level  of  the  pavement. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  What  does  this 
mean?"  he  demanded  of  Ivor  in 
rather  disgusted  tones.  "Ah!  Ire- 
member  now.  It  was  you  who 
caught  Reschagin's  horses,  and  saved 
us  from  an  ugly  accident.  Well, 
that  doesn't  entitle  you  to  appeal  to 
me  under  these  circumstances.  I 
can  do  nothing  for  you." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  in 
the  iciest  of  tones  he  turned  to  as- 
cend the  steps. 

"  Stop!  hear  me  a  moment,  for 
God's  sake,"  cried  Ivor.  "  I  ask  a 
brief  interview — nothing  more.  You 
cannot  but  believe  what  I  have  to 
tell  you." 

He  raised  his  voice  as  Captain 
Saltstein  persisted  in  making  a  dig- 
Tiified  retreat,  and  shouted  desper- 
ately: "  I  am  the  nephew  of  Maximy 
Petrov,  whom  perhaps  you  know. 
My  uncle  and  Feodor  Gunsberg 
robbed  me  of  my  father's  estate  by 
a  forged  will,  and  then  put  me  out 
of  the  way  by  charging  me  with 
Nihilism.  .  Here  is  a  witness  to  what 
I  say — my  father's  old  servant, 
Nicholas  Gogol,  who  was  treated  in 
the  same  way." 

The  Cossacks  were  about  to  silence 
Ivor  effectually  this  time,  when  Cap- 
tain Saltstein  checked  them  by  a 


wave  of  the  hand.  He  came  down 
the  steps  with  a  strange  look  of  in- 
terest and  agitation  on  his  face,  and 
conferred  for  a  moment  with  theoffi* 
cer  in  charge  of  the  prisoners.  Then 
he  walked  back  to  Ivor. 

"  Are  you  the  son  of  Alexis 
Petrov?"  he  asked. 

**  Yes.   Did  you  know  my  father?" 

"I  knew  both  your  parents.  In 
an  hour  I  will  visit  you  at  the 
prison." 

Ivor's  head  swam  for  an  instant. 
When  he  recovered  himself  Captain 
Saltstein  had  vanished  behind  the 
portals  of  the  Naval  Club. 

The  little  procession  moved  on, 
but  for  Gogol  and  Ivor  the  world 
wore  a  changed  look.  The  sunlight 
was  not  brighter  or  more  radiant 
than  their  own  hearts,  and  when 
they  found  themselves,  a  little  later, 
between  four  gloomy  stone  walls, 
they  were  happier  than  any  Russian 
noble  in  his  ancestral  palace. 

Their  hopes  proved  not  to  be  ill 
founded,  and  what  followed  may  be 
briefly  told.  Captain  Saltstein  came 
to  the  prison,  heard  Ivor's  story,  and 
was  so  much  impressed  that  he  was 
forced  to  accept  its  truth,  though  it 
implicated  two  personal  friends  of 
his  own  in  a  monstrous  crime.  A 
week  passed,  during  which  he  carried 
on  an  extensive  correspondence  by 
telegraph  with  the  authorities — 
mainly  with  Ilarion  Reschagin,  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior.  The  result  was 
that  the  two  convicts  were  ordered 
back  to  Russia,  and  it  was  further- 
more arranged  that  Maximy  Petrov 
and  Feodor  Gunsberg  should  know 
nothing  of  what  had  taken  place 
until  the  witnesses  of  their  crime 
were  on  the  spot. 

As  Captain  Saltstein  had  just  fin- 
ished an  extensive  tour  of  Siberian 
inspection  the  prisoners  were  as- 
signed to  his  charge,  and  so  it  came 
about  that  early  in  March  Gogol  and 
Ivor  found  themselves  posting  west- 
ward as  fast  as  horses  could  carry 
them,  while  the  dread  nightmare  of 
the  past  was  left  farther  and  farther 
behind. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

On  a  certain  June  evening,  more 
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than  a  year  after  the  commission  of 
the  crime  that  had  consigned  his  in- 
nocent nephew  to  the  mines  of  Sag- 
halien,  Maximy  Petrov  sat  in  his 
sumptuously  furnished  library. 
Everything  about  him  was  white  and 
ghost-like,  for  the  chairs,  the  pic- 
tures, the  statuary,  and  even  the 
carpets  were  muffled  in  their  summer 
covering.  It  was  the  season  of  the 
year  when  aristocratic  Petersburg 
was  afield — yachting  on  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  lolling  in  northern  country 
houses,  or  following  the  beaten 
tracks  of  Continental  travel — and 
Maximy  Petrov  felt  lonely  and  op- 
pressed amid  the  solitary  grandeur 
of  his  palace.  Even  the  clubs  were 
deserted. 

However,  it  was  a  consolation  to 
think  that  he  would  soon  be  in  gay 
Paris — the  Mecca  of  all  well  to  do 
Russians.  He  had  reached  the  city 
that  morning  from  one  of  his  north- 
ern estates,  and  found  business  mat- 
ters needing  attention  that  would 
detain  him  until  the  following  day. 

The  table  at  which  he  sat  was 
littered  with  open  letters  relating 
mainly  to  the  management  of  his 
property,  and  as  he  answered  one 
after  another,  and  sealed  and  stamp- 
ed the  envelopes  by  the  flame  of  a 
wax  candle,  a  satisfied  smile  gathered 
about  his  lips.  In  his  haughty,  blas6 
manner  there  was  nothing  to  indi- 
cate the  quality  of  his  moral  nature  ; 
nor  did  he  dream,  ever  so  remotely, 
that  the  hand  of  retribution  was  al- 
ready outstretched  to  seize  him. 

As  the  clock  in  the  outer  hall 
struck  nine,  Vladimir,  his  servant, 
entered  with  a  letter. 

"There  is  no  answer,"  he  said. 
"  You  are  to  read  it  at  once.  It  is 
very  important." 

"Who  brought  it?" 

"  A  stranger,"  was  the  reply.  "  He 
went  away  immediately." 

Maximy  Petrov  glanced  at  the  en- 
velope, and  tore  it  carelessly  open. 
He  unfolded  the  contents  and  read 
as  follows : 

I  have  just  heard  that  you  are  in  town. 
Leave  Russia  by  the  first  train,  or  you  are 
lost.  Your  nephew  and  Nicholas  Grogol 
have    arrived    in    Petersburg.  Ilanon 


Reschag^n  is  pushing  the  affair,  and  already 
warrants  have  been  issued  for  your  arrest 
and  mine.  The  news  comes  through  one 
of  my  police  agents,  and  cannot  be  doubted. 
I  am  about  to  leave  the  city  by  water,  and 
will  join  you  in  Paris.    Heed  this  warning. 

Feodor  Gunsbekg. 

The  paper  fluttered  to  the  floor, 
and  Maximy  Petrov  rose,  staggered 
a  few  steps,  and  dropped  into  the 
depths  of  a  soft  couch.  His  face  was 
deathly  pale,  his  eyes  seemed  to  be 
starting  from  their  sockets,  his  breath 
came  in  quick  gasps,  and  every 
muscle  quivered  with  mortal  fear. 
Everything  was  lost — home,  wealth, 
friends,  reputation.  The  concen- 
trated agony  of  that  brief  moment  of 
realization  must  have  been  terrible 
beyond  conception. 

Vladimir  was  startled  to  see  his 
proud  and  imperious  master  collapse 
into  such  a  pitiable  wreck.  "You 
are  ill,"  he  cried.  "  I  will  summon  a 
physician." 

"  No,  no,  stay  here,"  gasped 
Maximy  Petrov  hoarsely.  With  an 
effort  he  rose.  "  I  am  better  now," 
he  said.  "  It  was  the  sudden  shock 
that  upset  me.  I  have  had  bad  news, 
and  must  take  the  first  train  to  Ber- 
lin. It  leaves  at  ten  o'clock.  Sum- 
mon a  cab  immediately,  Vladimir. 
Have  it  wait  on  the  rear  street  at  the 
end  of  the  garden.  Then  come  back 
at  once." 

As  Vladimir  hastily  left  the  room 
Maximy  seated  himself  at  the  table, 
and  drawing  a  check  book  from  the 
drawer  began  to  write  furiously. 
Then  he  dashed  a  few  lines  on  a 
sheet  of  note  paper,  and  placed  this 
and  the  detached  check  in  an  envel- 
ope. 

**  It  is  fortunate  that  I  have  my 
passport,"  he  muttered.  "  I  must  es- 
cape. I  must  Anything  is  prefera- 
ble to  Siberia.  Some  day  I  will  have 
my  revenge — " 

He  checked  himself  as  Vladimir 
entered.  "  Is  the  cab  ready  ?  "  he  de- 
manded eagerly. 

"  It  is  waiting  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,"  replied  the  servant. 

"Good!  Now  here  are  your  in- 
structions. Heed  them  well.  Take 
this  letter  to  the  cashier  of  the  Im- 
perial Bank,  who  lives  on  the  second 
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floor  of  the  building.  It  is  a  late 
hour,  but  he  will  give  you  a  draft  on 
Paris  for  my  balance — forty  thou- 
sand rubles.  You  won't  have  time 
to  make  the  ten  o'clock  train,  but 
take  the  next  one  and  join  me  at  the 
Hotel  Continental,  Paris.  Here  is 
your  passport,  and  money  for  your 
ticket  and  traveling  expenses." 

"  But  the  trunks — your  luggage  ?  " 
asked  the  servant  in  no  little  bewil- 
derment. 

"  I  will  attend  to  that.  Go  at  once, 
and  don't  return  to  the  house.  From 
the  bank  take  a  cab  straight  to  the 
railway  station." 

These  orders  were  imperative,  and 
Vladimir  departed  without  further 
questioning.  He  was  attached  to 
his  master,  and  could  be  depended 
upon  in  such  an  emergency. 

Maximy  Petrov  was  now  alone. 
He  glanced  hurriedly  about  the 
room.  There  was  no  time  to  seek 
valuables.  At  any  moment  the 
dread  messengers  might  arrive.  For- 
tunately his  pocket  book  was  well 
filled.  He  snatched  a  few  valuable 
papers  and  seized  a  light  overcoat  as 
he  passed  through  the  hall.  In  a 
moment  he  reached  the  garden,  and 
strode  down  the  paved  marble  walk 
between  a  double  row  of  fragrant 
cedars.  He  turned  for  a  last  look  at 
the  stately  palace  which  his  feet 
would  never  tread  again,  and  then, 
with  a  bitter  curse  on  his  lips,  he  tore 
open  the  bolts  of  the  great  iron  gate 
and  passed  into  the  street.  No  pe- 
destrians were  visible.  The  cab  was 
drawn  up  by  the  curb,  and  he  stepped 
in  and  banged  the  door  shut.  "  The 
Berlin  terminus,"  he  shouted  to  the 
driver.  "Double  fare  if  you  make 
the  ten  o'clock  express." 

The  Russian  Jehu  lashed  his 
horses,  and  away  went  the  vehicle 
with  a  roar  and  a  rumble. 

The  ride  seemed  interminably  long 
to  the  tortured  passenger  as  he  was 
borne  through  devious,  gas  lit 
streets.  But  here  was  the  end.  He 
paid  the  driver  and  staggered  into 
the  great  building.  Now  he  was  be- 
fore the  little  grated  window,  and  a^ 
he  laid  down  his  passport,  and  a  two 
hundred  ruble  note,  he  saw  the  long 


line  of  coaches  in  the  terminus  be- 
yond. 

"  This  passport  has  been  stopped." 

The  words  sent  a  thrill  of  agony 
to  Maximy  Petrov's  brain. 

"Stopped?"  he  gasped.  "What 
do  you  mean  ?  Give  me  my  ticket, 
and  let  me  pass." 

Then  he  saw  two  gendarmes  issue 
from  the  ticket  seller's  room,  and  for 
a  second  his  heart  stood  still.  He 
realized  the  situation,  and  turning, 
he  made  a  terrific  dash  for  the  exit 
to  the  street. 

Too  late!  He  was  suddenly  con-^ 
fronted  by  a  Cossack  officer,  who- 
barred  the  way  with  a  drawn  sword. 
Men  in  the  blue  uniform  of  the 
police  were  pushing  forward,  and 
behind  them  appeared  the  faces  of 
Ivor  Petrov  land  Nicholas  Gogol. 

"  A  warrant  for  your  arrest,"  cried 
the  Cossack  officer,  brandishing  a 
document.    "  Surrender  peaceably." 

With  an  oath  Maximy  sprang  to 
one  side,  and  attempted  to  draw  a 
revolver  from  his  pocket.  But  the 
gendarmes  closed  on  him  from  be- 
hind, and  he  was  speedily  over- 
powered and  manacled.  They 
dragged  him,  pallid  and  trembling, 
through  the  great  crowd  of  specta- 
tors to  the  outer  street.  Here  a 
closed  carriage  was  waiting,  and  one 
hour  later  the  massive  doors  of  the 
Fortress  closed  behind  Maximy 
Petrov.  The  hand  of  retribution 
had  descended  heavily. 

On  the  morrow  St.  Petersburg  was 
ablaze  with  excitement.  Maximy 
Petrov's  crime  had  been  too  great 
for  even  the  powerful  press  censor- 
ship to  conceal,  and  the  journals 
were  liberal  in  their  treatment  of  the 
subject.  They  related  in  detail  how 
the  leading  conspirator  had  been 
caught  at  the  Berlin  terminus;  how 
his  servant,  Vladimir,  had  been 
arrested  while  leaving  the  Imperial 
Bank  with  a  foreign  draft  for  forty 
thousand  rubles  in  his  possession, 
and  still  further  did  they  electrify 
society  by  telling  how  the  well 
known  and  highly  honored  Feodor 
Gunsberg  had  committed  suicide 
when  the  officers  of  the  law  overtook 
his  yacht  off  the  Cronstadt  light- 
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house.  Nor  did  they  omit  a  full  his- 
tory of  the  crime  from  its  beginning, 
iand  a  brief  account  of  the  various 
^sufferings  and  adventures  undergone 
by  the  two  convicts,  Ivor  Petrov  and 
Nicholas  Gogol. 

In  justice  to  the  Russian  govern- 
ment it  must  be  said  chat  it  did  all 
in  its  power  to  atone  for  the  great 
wrong  done  the  two  innocent  men. 
This  was  mainly  due,  however,  to 
the  efforts  of  Captain  Saltstein  and 
Ilarion  Reschagin.  Ivor  and  Gogol 
were  completely  vindicated,  and 
when  the  former  produced  the  genu- 
ine will  from  its  hiding  place  in  the 
Petrov  palace,  the  authorities  placed 
him  in  possession  of  the  vast  estate — 
which  was  his  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  will — with  as  littlje  formality 
as  possible.  Gogol  refused  a  large 
sum  of  money  which  Ivor  was  anxious 
to  bestow  upon  him,  but  he  was 
easily  induced  to  accept  a  permanent 
position  in  the  household,  more  as  a 
trusted  friend  and  adviser  than  a 
servant. 

Maximy  Petrov  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  Siberia  for  life.  He 
sternly  refused  to  see  his  nephew — 


though  Ivor  pleaded  for  a  last  inter- 
view— and  with  a  bitter  and  harden- 
ed heart  he  went  away  to  his  living 
death.  More  merciful  by  far  was  the 
fate  of  Feodor  Gunsberg. 

Social  duties,  and  affairs  connected 
with  the  management  of  his  estate, 
chained  Ivor  to  St.  Petersburg  until 
September.  Then,  when  he  was  able 
at  last  to  start  on  that  long  eastward 
journey  which  was  still  upper- 
most in  his  heart,  Captain  Komaroff 
and  his  daughter  arrived  in  the 
capital.  In  consideration  of  his  gal- 
lant conduct  during  the  Saghalien 
insurrection,  the  commandant  had 
been  transferred  to  a  more  lucrative 
post  at  home. 

Ivor  had  already  written  to  Sonia 
— the  letter  having  reached  her 
shortly  before  her  departure  from 
Karsokov — and  when  the  first  meet- 
ing took  place  between  them  the  old, 
old  story  was  told  again.  Ivor  and 
Captain  Komaroff  healed  their  differ- 
ences and  cleared  all  doubtful  points, 
though  the  latter  declared  that  bis 
daughter  was  liable  to  arrest  and 
punishment  for  aiding  two  con- 
demned convicts  to  escape. 


THE  END. 


IN  BONDAGE. 

A  MONTH  since  in  the  glowing  fire 

I  cast  a  score  or  so  of  letters, 
I  smiled  at  Cupid's  funeral  pyre 

And  thought  it  freed  me  from  my  fetters. 

Fetters  that  did  not  bind  nor  gall, 
Fetters  that  neither  hurt  nor  pained ; 

I  wanted  freedom — that  was  all — 
I  thought  that  liberty  was  gained. 

But  when  today  a  lock  of  hair 
I  found  among  some  papers  hidden 

The  memory  of  a  maiden  fair 

Came  back  to  me  again  unbidden. 

I  felt  the  band  around  my  heart 
And  knew  my  bondage  had  returned ; 

The  fire  consumed  the  grosser  part — 
Love  had  not  with  letters  burned. 

Walter  H,  Hanway, 
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LITERARY  CHAT. 


Iw  a  sense,  of  conrse,  great  men  live  for- 
ever, but  when  the  Philadelphia  Times  an- 
nounces, as  it  recently  did,  that  Victor 
Hugo  has  been  traveling  in  Belgium,  but 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  visit  the  field 
of  Waterloo,"  ^t  seems  to  be  following  the 
movements  of  a  departed  worthy  a  little  too 
closely.  But  the  New  York  World  resusci- 
tates a  far  more  ancient  historical  chaiacter 
in  its  mention  of  Hans  Sachs"  among  the 
performers  at  this  summer^s  Wagner  festival 
at  Bayreuth. 

Nor  are  these  curious  proceedings  confined 
to  the  daily  newspapers,  whose  necessarily 
hurried  preparation  is  a  valid  excuse  for 
many  errors.  A  monthly  contemporary  de- 
clares, in  a  recent  sketch  of  Parisian  art 
movements,  that  an  American  painter,  who 
**  has  but  lately  arrived  in  Paris,  ....  has 
become  a  pupil  of  Cabanel."  This  indicates 
the  discovery  of  a  novel  method  of  artistic 
study.  Cabaners  instruction  would  presum- 
ably be  similar  to  that  which  Madame  Diss 
Debar  claimed  to  receive  from  the  ghostly 
admonitions  of  the  old  masters. 

•  *  • 

If  Edgar  L.  Wakeman  would  write  the 
history  of  his  own  life,  telling  frankly  his  Bo- 
hemian experiences,  carrying  us  with  him 
through  bis  travels  all  over  the  globe,  con- 
fessing the  trials  he  underwent  as  editor  of 
the  Currenty  showing  us  how  we  can  write 
letters  for  the  New  York  papers  from  Thibet 
and  get  checks  cashed  in  Timbuctoo,  he 
would  write  the  most  interesting  story  he  has 
€ver  penned. 

•  •  • 

Colonel  John  Hay  has  one  of  the  finest 
houses  in  Washington.  He  can  look  from  his 
front  window  across  the  park  directly  into 
the  rooms  in  the  White  House  where  Lincoln 
used  to  sit  in  ft  rocking  chair  and  wait  for 
news.  His  residence  has  a  vast  stretch  of 
parlor  and  drawing  room,  and  his  library  is 
rich  in  trophies  and  souvenirs  of  travel  and 
research,  and  hung  with  numerous  pen  and 
ink  drawings  by  artists  whose  names  are 
familiar.  Colonel  Hay  is  also  fond  of  fine, 
very  fine,  etchings. 

He  is  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  rare  auto- 
graphs. Bound  in  morocco  he  has  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's manuscript  of  the  remarkable  Gettys- 


burg speech,  and  in  another  dainty  booic  one 
of  the  President's  historic  proclamations, 
also  in  his  own  hand,  but  in  pencil,  perfectly 
preserved.  In  the  Gettysburg  speech  there 
are  only  three  subsequent  touches  of  the  pen, 
one  word  being  added  and  two  erased. 

In  a  similar  luxurious  volume  Colonel  Hay 
has  Tennyson's  original  autograph  of  the 
dedication  of  his  poems  to  Queen  Victoria, 
beginning: 

Revered,  beloved— O,  you  that  hold 

A  nobler  office  upon  earth 

Than  arms,  or  power  of  brain,  or  birth. 

Could  give  the  warrior  kings  of  old. 

This  first  verse  is  completely  transformed 
by  subsequent  interlineations  and  erasures, 
being  erected  by  magic  touches  from  a  decid- 
edly commonplace  quatrain  into  the  radiant 
jewel  of  poetry  that  it  is. 

•  •  • 

Colonel  Nicolay,  his  brother  colonel's  as- 
sociate in  many  years  of  literary  labor  upon 
the  biography  of  Lincoln,  owns  and  occupies 
one  of  the  old  fashioned  homes  of  Capitol 
Hill,  opposite  the  library.  He  is  alone  in  the 
world  with  the  exception  of  his  daughter, 
who  has  attained  a  high  training  in  art,  and 
whose  studio  on  the  second  fioor  contains 
many  fine  examples  of  marine  views,  in  which 
she  excels,  and  landscape  work.  She  has 
also  painted  her  father  in  various  lights  and 
attitudes  with  much  success. 

Colonel  Nicolay  is  a  tall,  spare  man,  with 
the  manners  of  the  old  school,  a  gentle,  de- 
ferential habit,  but  an  opinion  of  his  own, 
mild  eyes  and  voice,  and  a  white  beard  that 
has  quite  outgrown  the  proportions  of  the 
Vandyck  model. 

•  •  • 

Of  living  English  authors  the  one  of  oldest 
standing  is  Lord  Tennyson,  whose  first 
volume  of  poems  was  brought  out  by  a  coun- 
try bookseller  in  x8a6,  though  the  date  on  its 
titlepage  was  1827.  Next  to  him  comes  Mr. 
Gladstone,  whose  earliest  published  work  ap- 
peared in  1838.  This  was  "The  State  in  its 
Relations  to  the  Church,"  of  which  Lord 
Macaulay  wrote,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
that  "  though  not  a  good  book,  it  shows  more 
talent  than  many  good  books."  The  most 
popular  of  all  Gladstone's  publications  was 
his  pamphlet  on  '»The  Vatican  Decrees." 
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This  went  into  no  less  than  no  editions  and 
was  translated  into  various  Continental  lan- 
guages. 

»       •  » 

A  PARAGRAPH  in  the  recently  published 
diary  of  George  Mifflin  Dallas,  who  was 
United  States  Minister  to  Russia  shortly  be- 
fore the  war,  pictures  the  then  Czar,  Nicholas 
I,  as  by  no  means  the  carefully  guarded  re- 
cluse that  his  grandson,  the  present  emperor, 
is  supposed  to  be. 

"  While  walking  carelessly  with  my  son 
along  the  English  Quay,"  says  Mr.  Dallas, 

a  single  horsed  small  sledge  approached  at 
a  rapid  pace,  with  apparently  one  of  the  num- 
berless military  officers  in  it  whom  we  see  in 
all  directions,  enveloped  in  a  light  blue  cloak 
and  with  cocked  hat  and  feather,  and  speed- 
ing in  exactly  the  same  unattended  and  sim- 
ple manner.  I  did  not  notice,  much  less  rec- 
ognize, the  person  in  the  sledge  until  after  he 
had  nodded  repeatedly  at  me,  with  smiles,  as 
if  endeavoring  to  make  me  know  him.  I  had 
just  time  to  whip  my  hat  off  and  turn  toward 
him  most  respectfully — it  was  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias!  Here  was  the  monarch  of 
myriads — the  despotic  arbiter  of  life  and 
death  and  liberty  and  law — actually  and  vis- 
ibly enjoying  a  sleigh  ride  in  a  style  as  en- 
tirely unassuming  and  fearless  and  natural  as 
would  be  chosen  by  any  one  of  his  subjects  or 
slaves.  The  constitutional  king,  Louis 
Philippe,  could  not  venture  on  this  without 
the  music  of  whistling  bullets  being  awak- 
ened, and  even  a  king  or  queen  of  England 
would  run  some  risk  of  violence  or  rudeness. 
Yet  such  is  the  every  day  practice  of  Nicholas 
the  First." 

And  the  daring  Nicholas  actually  died  in 
bed— in  violation,  it  might  almost  be  said,  of 
the  traditions  of  the  Romanoff  family.  The 
ending  of  his  son  and  successor,  however,  as 
will  be  remembered,  was  brought  about  by 
the  bomb  of  a  Nihilist. 

•       *  « 

The  words  ♦* Tenth  Edition"  or  "Twen- 
tieth Edition  on  the  cover  of  a  book  may 
prove  a  very  large  sale  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion or  they  may  not.  An  **  edition  "  is  a 
wholly  indefinite  number,  and  may  consist  of 
twenty  thousand  copies,  or  only  a  hundred. 

In  France  the  number  ordinarily  supposed 
to  constitute  an  edition  is  one  thousand. 
Sometimes  a  Parisian  publisher  who  wants  to 
convince  the  public  that  a  work  is  in  great 
demand  will  issue  it  in  editions  of  fifty  cop- 
ies, so  that  when  a  thousand  have  been  sold 
it  has  reached  the  coveted  distinction  of  a 
'*  twentieth  edition."  It  is  said  that  a  French 
author  once  wrote  a  protest  against  this  prac- 
tice. *•  If  my  book  has  reached  such  an  edi- 
tion, bona  fide,"  he  told  his  publisher,  "you 


are  swindling  me,  for  you  have  acconnted  to 
me  for  so  many  copies  only.  If  the  editions 
are  imaginary,  then  the  public  is  being  swin- 
dled, inasmuch  as  you  lead  people  to  believe 
in  a  success  and  a  demand  which  do  not  ex- 
ist.  In  either  case,  I  object  to  your  conduct.** 

The  first  editions  of  Zola^s  recent  novels 
have  been  of  twenty  thousand  copies  each. 
In  a  Parisian  shop  where  only  rare  volumes 
are  sold,  a  first  edition  of  "  L*Assommoir"  is 
priced  at  105  francs  ($31),  but  this  book  came 
out  at  a  time  when  Zola  was  comparatively 
unknown  and  Zola  editions  were  then  limited 
to  the  usual  thousand  copies. 

*•       •  ♦ 

Zola  is  said  to  receive  royalties  equal  to 
one  third  of  the  retail  price  of  his  novels.  Sel- 
dom does  so  large  a  share  of  the  financial  re- 
sults of  authorship  fall  to  the  author  himself. 
De  Maupassant  did  almost  as  well,  as  also 
does  Alphonse  Daudet,  but  no  other  contem- 
porary Frenchman.  From  seven  to  nine  per 
cent  is  the  ordinary  allowance  to  writers  of 
no  special  distinction. 

In  this  country  the  author*s  percentage  is  as 
a  rule  slightly  higher— ten  per  cent  being  his 
share  in  the  majority  of  ordinary  cases,  and 
very  much  more  than  that  in  such  special  in- 
stances as  that  of  Grant's  •*  Memoirs." 

•  «  « 

Of  Zola's  methods  as  a  literary  worker,  a 
contemporary  says  that  regularity  is  the 
chief  characteristic.  Every  morning,  whether 
in  Paris  or  at  his  country  house,  be  takes  a 
long  walk,  starting  at  nine  o'clock.  He  re- 
turns in  time  for  lunch.  He  lunches  at  mid> 
day  and  writes  from  one  o'clock  to  six,  re- 
ceiving no  visitors  and  transacting  no  busi- 
ness in  the  afternoon.  He  has  a  particular 
liking  for  large  and  massive  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, so  his  writing  table  and  his  library  chairs 
are  of  colossal  proportions,  as  is  also  his  ink> 
stand,  which  is  in  bronze  and  represents  a 
lion. 

•  «  « 

To  Alphonse  Daudet  work  with  the  pen  is 
a  refuge  from  bodily  pain.  He  spends  whole 
days  at  his  desk,  trying,  in  the  ardor  of  com- 
position, to  distract  his  thoughts  from  the 
tortures  infiicted  upon  him  by  the  chronic 
rheumatism  that  has  afflicted  him  for  long 
years  past.  He  is  so  near  sighted  that  he 
writes  with  his  head  bent  down  close  to  the 
paper,  almost  touching  it  with  his  nose. 

Daudet  and  Zola  are,  curiously  enough,  of 
almost  exactly  the  same  age.  The  former 
was  bom  at  N!mes  in  May,  1840,  and  the  latter 
in  Paris,  in  April  of  the  same  year. 

•  •  « 

Our  English  Homer  "  is  one  of  the  latest 
contributions  to  the  Shakspere-Bacon  con- 
troversy.  Its  author,  Thomas  W.  White,  en- 
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larges  the  field  of  speculation  by  bringing 
into  it  a  small  reg^iment  of  additional  claim- 
ants to  the  authorship  of  the  works  we  know 
as  William  Shakspere*s.  Of  the  unfortunate 
Bard  of  Avon  there  is  not  much  left  under 
the  slashing  treatment  of  this  new  assailant. 
Mr.  White  brands  him  as  a  literary  impos- 
tor, whose  wealth  had  enabled  him  to  make 
use  of  needy  scholars.*' 

One  of  these  needy  scholars"  was  Francis 
Bacon — which  seems  somewhat  curious,  as  in 
1589,  the  date  assigned  for  his  production  of 

Hamlet,"  Bacon  had  for  seven  years  had  a 
lucrative  law  practice,  had  been  a  Queen's 
Bencher  for  three  years,  and  had  just  been 
appointed  Queen  EIizabeth*s  Counsel  Extra- 
ordinary. Nevertheless  Mr.  White  represents 
him  as  doing  a  vast  amount  of  literary  hack 
work  for  a  young  man  of  twenty  five,  a 
•country  glover's  son  who  had  adventured  to 
Lrondon  and  been  admitted  in  a  very  mean 
rank*'  into  the  company  of  players  at  the 
•Globe  Theater,  and  who  could  not,  within 
the  limits  of  reasonable  conception,  have  be- 
•come  a  capitalist  so  early  in  his  career— dve 
years  before  his  first  play  was  published.  Mr. 
White's  arg^ument  rests  on  the  unsupported 
assertion  that  the  author  of  Hamlet"  was  a 
lawyer,  and  the  further  statement  that  Bacon 

was  the  only  lawyer  of  the  time  likely  to 
•engage  in  such  employment,  as  he  was  the 
■only  one  capable  of  writing  *  Hamlet.' "  How 
-Mr.  White  gained  so  thorough  an  acquaintance 
with  the  entire  legal  profession  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  as  this  sentence  implies,  he  does  not 
tell  us.  He  adds  that  Bacon's  composition 
of  '  Hamlet  *  is  also  proved  by  the  parallel 
passages  found  in  his  acknowjedged  works." 
The  **  parallel  passages "  argument  "  proves" 
that  Tennyson  wrote  the  idyls  of  Theocritus 
Just  as  much  as  it  proves"  that  Lord  Bacon 
was  the  author  of  '*  Hamlet." 

In  similar  fashion  Mr.  White  **  proves"  that 
-various  plays  and  poems  attributed  to  Shaks- 
pere  should  rightfully  be  credited  respect- 
ively to  Christopher  Marlowe.  George  Chap- 
man, Robert  Greene,  Thomas  Nash,  George 
Peele,  Samuel  Daniel,  Thomas  Lodge,  An- 
thony Bacon,  and  others.  Indeed,  all  other 
literary  frauds  shrink  into  insignificance  in 
•comparison  with  Mr.  White's  picture  of 
Shakspere  as  the  master  thief  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Mr.  White  "  proves"  too  much. 

•       •  • 

Op  the  twenty  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States  there  are  five  that  have  no  public  li- 
braries—New York,  Brooklyn,  Philadel- 
phia, Louisville  and  Washington.  The  latter 
city  can  scarcely  be  brought  into  the  list, 
however,  since  it  has  the  vast  resources  of 


the  government's  Congressional  Library  at 
command.  New  York  has  the  Astor  Library, 
extensive  but  somewhat  inaccessible  and  il- 
liberally managed ;  the  Lenox,  still  less  gen- 
erally serviceable;  the  Mercantile  and  Free 
Circulating,  good  in  plan  but  limited  in  re- 
sources. Philadelphia  has  the  Library  Com- 
pany's building  at  Locust  and  Juniper  Streets, 
and  its  large  but  less  used  branch,  the  Ridg- 
way  Library  on  South  Broad  Street. 

New  York  and  Brooklyn,  moreover,  are 
soon  to  have  public  libraries— the  former 
from  the  Tilden  bequest  and  the  latter 
by  means  of  an  appropriation  from  the  mu- 
nicipal treasury.  In  both  cities  the  project 
has  been  delayed  by  legal  complications, 
but  the  way  toward  a  realization  of  their 
hopes  now  seems  clear. 

The  plan  for  these  new  institutions  favored 
by  librarians  and  others  who  have  studied  the 
subject  contemplates  not  the  erection  of  a 
large  central  edifice  as  a  book  depository, 
but  a  considerable  number  of  small  libraries 
situated  in  various  parts  of  the  city  where 
they  would  be  approachable  by  the  largest 
number  of  inhabitants  with  the  least  amount 
of  travel.  For  this  purpose  dwelling  houses 
or  even  the  first  floor  of  a  dwelling  house  or 
a  store  site  might  be  chosen. 

•  •  • 

Probably  a  score  of  volumes  of  collected 

short  stories — perhaps  more  than  a  scure  

have  been  issued  by  New  York  publishers 
this  year.  Such  an  output  certainly  seems 
like  an  overproduction  in  this  particular  line. 
Of  course,  the  short  story  goes  very  well  in 
magazines.  Indeed,  the  growth  of  the 
monthly  magazines  has  created  a  demand  for 
short  stories.  There  is  a  large  reading  class 
that  does  not  like  to  wait  a  month  for  succes- 
sive installments  of  the  same  story.  But  it  is 
well  known  that  the  complete  novel,  filling  a 
volume,  sells  far  better  than  the  volume  con- 
taining a  collection  of  short  stories.  It  is  a 
fact  that  but  few  volumes  of  short  stories  sell 
enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  publication, 
and  those  few  are  as  a  rule  by  the  authors 
who  are  the  best  known  as  writers  for  the 
monthly  magazines. 

Of  this  year's  crop,  Bret  Harte's  name  and 
fame  will  of  course  ensure  the  success  that 
his  "Colonel  Starbottle's  Client  and  Some 
Other  People  "  really  deserves.  Of  the  rest, 
Grace  King's  "  Tales  of  a  Time  and  Place," 
and  "  A  Capillary  Crime  and  Other  Stories," 
by  the  artist  author,  F.  D.  Millet,  are  prob- 
ably the  best  and  the  most  likely  to  be  widely 
read. 

•  •  • 

James  Anson  Farrer  has  compiled  a  curi- 
ous treatise  on  Books  Condemned  to  be 
Burnt."   It  seems  that  bonfires  were  used  as 
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official  arguments  in  literaiy  controversies  at 
a  very  early  date.  Before  the  Christian  era 
the  books  of  Protagoras,  the  first  known 
agnostic  writer,  were  burned  at  Athens;  the 
Roman  Senate  burned  obnoxious  books  in  the 
Forum.  In  the  twelfth  century  all  of  the 
famous  Abelard*s  books  were  burned  by 
order  of  Pope  Innocent  II.  All  Catholic 
countries  adopted  the  custom,  and  England 
was  one  of  them. 

The  first  printed  work  of  an  EDglishman 
that  was  so  treated,"  says  Mr.  Parrer,  "  was 
actually  the  Gospel.  The  story  is  too  fami- 
liar to  repeat  of  the  two  occasions  on  which 
Tyndale*s  New  Testament  in  English  was 
burned  before  old  St.  Paul's ;  but  in  pausing 
to  reflect  that  the  book  which  met  with  this 
fiery  fate  and  whose  author  ultimately  met 
with  the  same  is  now  sold  in  England  by  the 
million  (for  our  received  version  is  substan- 
tially Tyndale's)  one  can  only  stand  aghast 
at  the  irony  of  the  fearful  contrast  which  so 
widely  separated  the  laborer  from  his 
triumph." 

It  seems  that  bad  books,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  English  authorities  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  were  those  that  dared 
to  dissent  from  the  established  theories 
of  church  and  state.  Mere  indecency  or  im- 
morality was  not  considered  cause  for  disap- 
proval. The  court  was  never  better  than  the 
common  people  in  point  of  morals,  but  it  had 
a  lively  sense  of  its  own  dignity. 

•        •  • 

The  last  book  publicly  burned  in  England 
was,  curiously  enough,  "  The  Present  Crisis 
with  Regard  to  America  Considered."  in  the 
year  1775.  This  was  no  doubt  the  work  of 
some  English  democrat  who  expressed  his 
sympathy  for  the  colonists  a  little  too  freely 
to  please  the  government. 

The  author  of  "  Books  Condemned  to 
be  Burnt"  bestows  a  scathing  paragraph 
upon  a  certain  style  of  modern  literature. 

In  all  of  these  suppressed  books  put  to- 
gether," he  remarks,  *'I  doubt  whether  there 
is  as  much  to  offend  a  scrupulous  taste  as  in 
many  a  latter  day  novel,  the  claim  of  which 
to  the  distinction  of  burning  is  often  as  indis- 
putable as  the  certainty  of  its  regrettable  im- 
munity from  that  flery  but  fitting  fate." 

The  New  York  Tribune  recently  printed  a 
correspondent's  account  of  an  interview,  or  a 
series  of  interviews,  with  Mr.  Howells,  which 
was  interesting  enough  for  greater  perman- 
ence than  the  columns  of  a  daily  newspaper 
can  g^ve.  Of  the  methods  of  the  creator  of 
fiction,  it  appears,  the  apostle  of  realism 
holds  views  that  hardly  ag^ree  with  accepted 
theories. 

**  I  have  long  ago  learned,"  he  is  reported  as 


saying,  to  disbelieve  in  the  idea  of  losing 
one's  self  in  one's  work.  Whenever  I  have 
given  way  to  the  so  called  inspiration  of  the 
moment  and  have  worked  with  reckless  en- 
thusiasm, I  have  always  found  the  next  day 
that  my  work  was  rubbish  and  all  lost.  The 
writer  must  not  lose  himself  in  his  characters 
or  in  his  story.  He  must  retain  his  self  pos- 
session, his  self  control,  and  be  constantly  in 
the  position  of  an  outsider  studying  carefully 
his  effects.  He  must  be  saying  to  himself,  is 
this  natural  ?  is  this  right  ?  in  order  to  obtain 
the  proper  gauge  of  the  values  of  his  picture. 
I  believe  that  the  greatest  effects  are  pro- 
duced upon  the  stage  by  the  artist  who  never 
forgets  himself.  If  he  imagines  himself  to  be 
the  person  whose  part  he  is  playing  and  for- 
gets all  else  but  that,  then  he  has  no  means  of 
judgring  of  the  effects  he  produces,  of  how  his 
inspiration  is  being  received;  or,  in  other 
words,  he  has  lost  the  control  which  would 
enable  him  to  present  a  correct  picture. 

"  t  know  this  view  is  opposed  by  a  great 
many  enthusiasts,  but  it  is  my  judgment  that 
the  most  artistic  work  is  produced  by  the 
man  who  is  in  the  clearest  possession  of  all 
his  faculties  and  who  is  the  least  swayed  by 
his  emotions  in  the  pursuit  of  purely  intellec- 
tual work.  What  would  be  said  of  a  sculptor 
engaged  in  the  modeling  of  a  figure  if  he 
gave  way  to  his  emotions,  closed  his  eyes  to 
an  outside  view  of  the  general  proportion  of 
his  work,  and  plunged  into  a  general  passion 
of  execution  without  any  regard  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  work  as  a  whole  ?  " 

•       «  • 

Another  portion  of  Mr.  Howells's  confes- 
sions is  his  opinion  of  New  York,  of  which  be 
has  now  been  a'  citizen  for  six  months.  Like 
several  other  recent  arrivals  in  the  pulpits 
and  editorial  chairs  of  the  metropolis,  he  has 
a  comprehensive  perception  of  the  weak- 
nesses and  the  needs  of  the  city.  He  is  kind 
enough  to  say  that  he  finds  New  York 
very  interesting.  It  is  to  him  **  one  of  the 
newest  of  the  border  towns."  He  has  discov- 
ered that  nearly  everything  not  commercial 
is  in  the  primitive  stage.  The  life  of  this 
center  is  turning  in  various  directions.  Lit- 
erature is  just  beg^inning  to  develop  new 
forms.  Architecture  is  undergoing  a  period 
of  revolution.  What  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted by  the  town  for  the  last  century  is 
discarded,  and  in  every  direction  the  move- 
ment is  toward  something  new.  The  problem 
of  city  government  is  being  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  as  a  new  thing.  New 
York,  in  Mr.  Howells's  judgment,  is  a  rich 
and  powerful  border  town,  but  with  a  mighty 
trend  in  the  direction  of  impronement  Let 
us  be  thankful  for  this  last  qualification. 
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The  lowest  ebb  recorded  in  New  York 
theatricals  for  many  years  was  reached  in 
the  week  beginning  July  ii,  when  only  three 
theaters  were  open— the  Casino,  the  Garden, 
and  the  Madison  Square.  Previous  to  that 
comic  operas  had  been  going  down,  one  after 
another,  like  bricks  in  a  row  when  the  flrst 
one  starts  to  tumble.  There  was  **King 
Kaliko,"  at  the  Broadway,  "  The  Robber  of 
the  Rhine"  at  the  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
"Jupiter"  at  Palmer's.  Poor  '♦Kaliko" 
came  the  worst  cropper,  as  our  English 
cousins  would  phrase  it,  after  only  a  week's 
run.  But  although  the  "Robber'*  ran  a 
month,  there  is  a  blood  curdling  report  in 
circulation  that  its  backers  are  obliged  to  pay 
Mr.  Miner  three  thousand  dollars  a  week  for 
the  rent  of  the  theater  straight  along  for  the 
full  term  of  twelve  weeks,  we  believe  it  is, 
for  which  they  had  engaged  the  house. 
•       •  • 

It  seems  to  be  a  bad  year  for  amusements 
all  around  the  circle.  Theaters  are  not  the 
only  sufferers.  Here  is  professional  baseball, 
which  used  to  draw  its  six  and  eight  thousand 
spectators  to  a  game,  now  dwindling  down  to 
a  crowd  of  six  hundred.  The  trouble  is, 
people  are  beginning  to  amuse  themselves. 
The  development  of  athletic  clubs  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  this.  It  is  about  as  a  writer 
in  the  Boston  Bulletin  o/i At  Drama  remarks: 

"  Some  one  says  that  there  are  too  many 
people  upon  the  stage  and  too  few  in  the 
audience.  That's  true,  and  it's  a  pity  the 
tables  couldn't  be  turned.  A  general  shaking 
up  of  the  dramatic  profession  should  take 
place  that  the  thousands  of  incompetent 
actors  could  be  landed  where  they  belong, 
before  the  footlights  and  not  behind  them.'* 

And  right  here  a  quotation  from  another 
Boston  paper,  the  Transcript^  is  very  apropos. 
Speaking  of  the  success  of  "  Robin  Hood"  in 
comparison  with  the  failures  of  certain  other 
light  operas,  the  New  York  correspondent 
says:  "I  do  not  want  to  draw  invidious  com* 
parisons,  but  the  mere  sight  and  hearing  in 
Mr.  Bamabee  of  a  comedian  who  could  really 
nng,  and  whose  expression  and  inflection  had 
more  comical  significance  than  the  move- 
ments of  his  hands  and  feet,  certainly  did 
much  to  draw  to  the  Garden  Theater  the  au- 
dience that  filled  it  for  six  weeks." 


So  it  would  seem  that  the  worm  has  turned 
at  last.  A  long  suffering  public  is  beginnins^ 
to  find  out  that  it  really  does  not  like  artists 
in  an  opera  who  are  artists  simply  in  the 
manipulation  of  their  nether  members.  Per- 
haps now  that  this  has  come  to  pass  there 
will  be  a  restoration  of  the  pantomime,  where 
those  hitherto  misplaced  histrions  will  seek  a 
legitimate  outlet  for  their  ability  to  do  the 
contortion  act. 

•  «  • 

Several  of  the  metropolitan  theaters  are 
scheduled  to  open  on  the  15th  of  August, 
among  them  the  Fourteenth  Street  with 
"The  White  Squadron"  and  the  Broadway 
with  "  Wang  **  again.  The  latter,  however,  is 
soon  to  give  place  to  something  else.  Whether 
it  will' be  a  new  thing  in  the  shape  of  another 
opera  by  Goodwin  and  Morse,  or  the  revival 
of  •*  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger,"  for  which  it 
seems  Mr.  Hopper  has  purchased  the  rights^ 
Dame  Rumor  herself  is  not  yet  quite  decided. 

The  Fifth  Avenue's  attraction  was  an-^ 
nounced  to  be  Pauline  Hall  on  September 
xQth,  with  "  Puritania,"  which  has  lately  been 
standing  the  test  of  Boston  criticism,  but 
now  comes  a  report  to  the  effect  that  owing: 
to  the  continued  extraordinary  success  of 
"  A  Trip  to  Chinatown,"  Hoyt  &  Thomas  do- 
not  want  to  interrupt  its  run  at  the  Madison 
Square  on  the  8th  of  Augu.st  to  produce  Wil- 
liam Gillette's  new  play  there.  So  this,  "Set- 
tled Out  of  Court,"  is  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue.  Whether  this  means  a  break- 
ing of  contract  with  anybody  that  must  be 
settled  in  court,  remains  to  be  seen. 

•  •  • 

Chicago  has  undertaken  to  show  New  York 
the  correct  scale  on  which  the  so  called  ex- 
travaganza should  be  produced.  "Sinbad" 
is  very  glittering,  very  kaleidoscopic,  very 
confusing  as  to  the  story  it  tells.  Indeed,  a 
man  who  had  seen  it  being  asked  what  sort 
of  part  Sinbad  played  in  the  piece,  promptly 
reolied,  "Sinbad?  Oh,  that's  the  name  of 
the  thing." 

•  •  « 

That  indefatigable  manager,  Charles  Froh- 
man,  has  secured  "Lady  Windermere's 
Fan,"  by  Oscar  Wilde,  for  his  new  Empire 
Theater,  which  is  announced  to  open  on 
December  a6.  Another  foreign  play  will  be 
brought  out  here  in  the  fall,  "  The  Masked 
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Ball,"  a  farce  which  Messrs.  Bisson  and  Carr^ 
are  now  writing  for  John  Drew.  He  is  to  in- 
aug^ate  his  career  as  a  star  with  it  at 
Palmer's  on  October  3.  Speaking  of  Drew, 
it  is  now  rumored  that  Mr.  Daly  will  not  seek 
to  replace  him  with  a  new  leading  man  for 
the  coming  season,  preferring  to  test  several 
of  the  present  members  of  his  company  in  the 
rdle  first.  While  on  the  theme  of  coming 
events,  we  will  add  here  that  Bronson  How- 
ard's new  play  is  called  Aristocracy,"  and 
that  it  is  booked  to  follow  John  Drew  at 
Palmer's. 

•  •  • 

A  VERY  good  idea  of  the  vital  difference 
between  the  ways  in  which  the  theatrical 
business  is  conducted  in  Europe  and  America 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  extract, 
clipped  from  Sporty  Music  and  Drama  : 

I  can  readily  understand  why  the  efforts 
to  interest  the  dramatic  profession  in  the 
International  Theatrical  Exhibition  in  Vienna 
proved  futile.  The  suspicion  that  the  Amer- 
ican promoters  of  the  scheme  are  not  vio- 
lently opposed  to  personal  advertisement 
lurked  somewhere.  And  no  display  could 
impress  the  unsophisticated  people  of  Vienna 
with  all  the  grandeur  of  our  theatrical  insti- 
tutions. The  array  of  artistic  bodies  that 
populate  that  immense  space  known  as  the 
**  road,"  the  intricate  machinery  which  is  nec- 
essary to  put  such  an  artistic  body  into  work- 
ing order,  would  be  novelties  of  overwhelm- 
ing interest  to  the  good  people  of  the  Conti- 
nent. They  have  no  traveling  companies; 
they  don't  know  what  an  advance  agent  is, 
and  they  never  beard  of  that  American  fin  de 
sihU  institution,  the  press  agent.  What 
they  have  are  ordinary  theaters,  with  stand- 
ing companies.  Their  artists  see  their  great- 
est ambition  in  smooth  ensemble  work;  they 
often  remain  connected  for  the  term  of  their 
natural  lives  with  the  same  theater,  and  they 
have  leisure  enough  to  make  their  vocation  a 
study.  In  their  theaters  new  plays  are  con- 
stantly produced.  They  have  built  up  schools 
of  native  plajrwrights,  who  are  sometimes 
honored  by  being  permitted  to  furnish  ma- 
terial for  our  Gillettes  and  De  Milles.  Over 
there  it  is  a  rarity  for  an  actress  to  lose  her 
diamonds  or  a  manager  to  be  killed  for  not 
admitting  a  deadhead.  It  would  be  too  g^i- 
gantic  a  task  to  make  the  people  of  the  other 
hemisphere  properly  appreciate  our  advance- 
ment." 

•  •  • 

Why  any  better  rendering  for  lever  de 
rideau  than  "curtain  raiser"  should  be 
deemed  necessary,  is  not  apparent  to  our 
judgement,  but  it  seems  a  correspondent  of 
the  London  Pall  Mall  Gautte  does  not  agree 
with  us.   He  suggests  that  the  first  play  of 


the  evening  be  called  the  **  entrde  "  and  the 
second  the  rdti "  in  culinary  fashion.  Apro- 
pos of  this  a  young  English  playwright  re- 
cently called  his  one  act  piece  a  sugnete,** 
a  term  which  is,  we  believe,  Frenchified 
Spanish. 

•  •  • 

We  have  already  remarked  in  this  depart- 
ment on  the  Kendals*  partiality  for  **The 
Ironmaster."  This  play,  or  rather  the  story 
from  which  it  was  taken,  has  quite  a  romantic 
history.  We  re-tell  it  here  in  the  words  of 
Madame  Jane  Hading,  in  an  interview  vrith 
a  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Herald : 

•*Then,"  said  Madame  Hading,  **came 
*  Le  Maitre  des  Forges.*  You  know  the  story 
of  that  extraordinary  book?  No?  Then  I 
will  tell  it  to  you.  Ohnet,  the  young,  delicate, 
wealthy  cripple  of  good  family,  marries  a 
charming  g^rl.  They  are  somewhat  dull  dur- 
ing the  honeymoon.  Dame!  We  all  are. 
Then  he  says:  'I — we— will  write  a  book!* 
His  wife  is  charmed,  they  begin  the  book; 
the  honeymoon  comes  to  an  end — but  *Le 
Mattre  des  Forges'  prolongs  the  honeymoon. 
It  is  finished.  Trembling,  the  young  couple 
send  it  to  a  publisher;  he  refuses  it— every 
publisher  refuses  the  manuscript,  and  poor 
George  Ohnet,  in  a  wild  fit  of  despair,  places 
the  precious  bundle  on  the  fire.  Then  his 
wife  rushes  in,  rescues  the  souvenir  of  her 
honeymoon,  and  cries:  'We  will  publish  our 
book  ourselves — we  can  afford  to  indulge  in 
this  little  folly!' 

*' Behold,  the  book  is  a  huge  success!  A 
hundred  thousand  copies  are  sold  in  no  time, 
and  a  dozen  managers  come  and  implore 
Ohnet  to  dramatise  his  great — his  marvelous 
study  of  human  nature!  Koning  obtained 
the  manuscript  of  the  play,  and  I  was  asked 
if  I  would  undertake  the  rdle  of  Claire  de 
Beaulieu,  and  joyfully  consented.  For  300 
days  and  nights  I  lived,  dreamed,  walked, 
rode  (Claire  was  a  g^eat  Amazon)  in  the  part 
of fiancie  and  wife.  The  last  time  I  performed 
it  I  burst  into  tears,  feeling  that  I  had  indeed 
lost  a  friend." 

•  •  • 

Why  should  opera  singers  be  more  difficult 
to  manage  than  actors  ?  It  may  be  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  voice  is  a  delicate  organ  and 
needs  coaxing  to  enable  it  to  perform  its 
functions  properly.  Be  the  reason  what  it 
will,  some  very  entertaining  stories  are  told 
of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  tenors,  sopranos  and 
other  pets  of  the  operatic  world.  The  Sn 
Francisco  Call  recently  gave  its  readers  a 
generous  batch  of  these,  one  of  which  we 
herewith  reproduce: 

**  Ravelli,  the  tenor,  came  to  Mapleson  as 
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-an  eccentric  gift  in  1881.  He  was  cast  for  a 
Hungarian  opera,  *  The  Renegades,*  and  had 
to  fight  a  duel  with  the  baritone  in  the  second 
act  and  be  killed.  This  indignity  mortified 
the  tenor.  It  was  true  propriety  to  kill  the 
baritone,  and  be  argued  the  point  unrelent- 
ingly. He  cried,  screamed,  uttered  oaths, 
;and  at  the  same  time  threatened  to  kill  with 
his  dagger  not  only  bis  natural  enemy,  the 
l>aritone,  but  every  one  around  him.  *  1  will 
kill  them  all,*  be  shrieked. 

Humoring  played  its  part  eventually. 
The  tenor  consented  to  die,  but  be  insisted 
•on  a  proper  funeral.  He  stipulated  for  six 
Attendants  to  raise  bis  corpse  and  bear  it  to 
its  last  resting  place  in  the  wings.'  Mapleson 
•did  not  care  whether  the  dejected  tenor  had 
a  dozen  or  more  at  his  ceremonious  obse- 
-quies,  and  he  readily  yielded  to  his  dying  re- 
-quests.  When  the  dread  moment  of  the  en- 
counter was  over,  however,  Ravelli  had  to  lie 
on  the  stage  an  unconscionably  long  time 
conscious,  and  be  had  not  a  word  to  say 
about  the  ceremony  of  interment.  Of  course, 
after  being  killed  he  could  not  get  up  and 
stalk  off  the  stage  with  a  tenor  trill  and  a 
gasping  look." 

This  reminds  us  of  a  ludicrous  incident 
that  occurred  some  three  years  since  at  a 
performance  of  *'  Trovatore,"  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  New  York.  The  stage  there  is 
of  the  old  fashioned  sort,  a  good  deal  of  it 
projecting  out  in  front  of  the  curtain.  When 
the  Leonora  died  in  the  last  act  she  forgot 
about  this  and  sank  down  with  her  expiring 
breath  too  close  to  the  footlights.  The  cur- 
tain descended  and  lo  and  behold  she  was  left 
on  the  wrong  side  of  it.  The  audience  of 
course  shouted  when  she  calmly  rose  and 
walked  off. 

«       •  • 

On  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Sunday, 
June  10,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  was 
the  scene  of  a  gathering  such  as  had  never 
before  been  assembled  within  its  walls.  It 
was  hired  on  these  occasions  for  two  overfiow 
meetings  of  the  great  Christian  Endeavor 
Convention.  The  auditorium  was  floored 
over  as  for  a  ball  and  rows  of  chairs  placed 
over  the  regular  orchestra  stalls.  The  stage 
was  set  with  a  garden  scene  and  many  of  the 
properties  of  the  operas  were  brought  into 
requisition  to  furnish  seats  for  the  throng 
that  packed  the  building.  All  of  the  boxes 
were  filled,  and  if  the  costumes  were  not  as 
sumptuous  as  those  to  be  seen  in  them  on 
3Conday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  nights  dur- 


ing the  season,"  the  faces  were  certainly 
fresher  in  many  instances  and  the  enthusiasi!} 
unmistakable.  It  was  indeed  a  strange  con- 
trast to  recall  the  winter  spectacle  and  then 
look  down  on  this  midsummer  one  of  verses 
of  scripture  and  lines  of  hymns  repeated  by 
the  occupants  of  Stockholders'  Row  and  the 
second  tier,  as  one  and  another  rose  in  re- 
sponse to  the  invitation  from  the  chairman. 
The  music  was  furnished  by  an  upright  piano, 
played  by  a  young  lady,  and  the  hymns  sung 
by  the  delegates  rang  out  with  a  heartiness 
that  showed  they  were  in  no  wise  awed  by  t)ie 
atmosphere  of  classic  music  about  them.  In- 
deed when  the  meeting  was  over  the  corridors 
and  lobby  echoed  the  refrains  of  the  parting 
hymn  as  the  youn^  voices  sang  it  over  and 
over  to  the  very  doors. 

•       •  • 

Mr.  Charles  Frohman  is  to  produce  A 
Lost  Paradise  "  and  Men  and  Women  "  in 
London.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the 
reception  accorded  by  English  audiences  to 
these  dramas,  which  won  such  high  measure 
of  popular  approval  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Give  and  take  is  only  a  fair  arrange- 
ment. We  get  so  much  in  the  theatrical  line 
from  England  that  it  is  high  time  that  more 
reciprocity  should  be  exercised.  Here  is  the 
latest  bit  of  Irving  news,  from  the  London 
Era^  the  great  English  dramatic  weekly: 

**  Mr.  Henry  Irving  is  completing  the  ar- 
rangements to  accept  an  engagement  with 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Abbey  for  what  may  be  called 
an  Exhibition  Tour  in  America,  commencing 
at  San  Francisco  in  September  of  next  year. 
The  celebrities  of  the  world  will  be  attracted 
by  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  and,  although 
we  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  our  foremost  actor 
for  a  time,  we  are  not  surprised  at  his  decis- 
ion to  be  one  of  the  number,  especially  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  he 
has  arranged  terms  that  may  truly  be  called 
magnificent.  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  will  play  through  the  States  for  a 
period  of  thirty  weeks,  appearing  in  all  the 
principal  cities,  including  Boston,  in  Mr. 
Abbey's  magnificent  "Tremont"  Theater, 
and  inaugurating  Mr.  Abbey's  new  theater  in 
New  York  in  the  November  following  the 
commencement  of  the  tour.  As  at  present 
arranged,  the  initial  performance  will  be 
*♦  Henry  VIII,"  and  naturally  the  countless 
American  friends  of  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen 
Terry  will  desire  to  see  their  Lear  and  Cor- 
delta,  and  all  the  favorite  characters  of  their 
repertoire." 
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TO  THE  VICTORS  BELONG  THE  SPOILS. 

At  Ferri^res,  fifty  miles  south  of  Paris, 
there  is  a  group  of  five  chateaux  that  belong 
to  the  Rothschild  family.  They  are  among 
the  finest  of  modem  country  houses.  A  hun- 
dred and  fifty  servants,  a  hundred  horses, 
splendid  conservatories,  and  richly  stored 
wine  cellars  are  among  the  details  of  their 
equipment,  and  their  total  value  is  estimated 
at  about  five  millions  of  dollars.  A  great  re- 
ception was  once  given  there  to  the  emperor 
Louis  Napoleon,  a  feature  of  which  was  a 
banquet  said  to  have  cost  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

During  the  German  invasion  in  1870-1871, 
Prince  Bismarck  was  billeted  in  Baron  Al- 
phonse  Rothschild*s  chateau.  The  iron  chan- 
celor  had  left  his  doctors  behind  him,  and 
during  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign he  had  not  scrupled  to  disregard  their 
rigid  limitation  of  his  cigars  and  bis  wine. 
He  had  heard  of  the  Rothschild  cellars  at 
Perriires,  and  on  quartering  himself  there 
one  of  his  first  inquiries  was  for  the  steward 
who  kept  the  keys  of  their  vinous  treasures. 
The  retainer  came  forward  and  loudly  pro- 
tested that  there  wasn't  a  drop  of  anything 
but  vin  ordinaire  in  the  house ! 

Bismarck  saw  that  stem  measures  were 
necessary.  Assuming  a  ferocious  aspect,  he 
threatened  to  bang  the  recalcitrant  steward. 
The  terrified  Frenchman  promptly  collapsed, 
and  produced  bis  master's  choicest  vintages 
with  all  possible  expedition. 


A  CHEMICAL  DITTY. 

The  Ichthyosaums  lived  of  yore 
In  the  region  of  Timbuctoo, 

When  the  water  was  H2SO4 
And  the  air  was  CO2. 

A  RAILROAD  INCIDENT. 

If  the  reader  will  visit  the  little  station 
building  at  the  point  where  the  P.  D.  Q.  Rail- 
road crosses  the  Procrastination  main  line 
and  examine  the  interior  of  the  waiting  room, 
he  will  find,  in  the  plastering  near  the  middle 
of  the  east  wall,  a  deep  dent;  and  if  he  bets 
that  it  was  made  by  butting  a  brow  against 
it,  he  will  win.  I  can  produce  the  brow  that 
did  it.  It  is  one  that  I  have  wom  for  years, 
as  a  thoughtful  looking  wrinkle  in  the  middle 


will  testify.  The  possession  of  this  very 
wrinkle  ought  to  have  prevented  the  form- 
ation  of  that  dent  in  the  plaster;  but  it  didn't. 

The  passengers  who  were  dropped  from  the 
east  bound  P.  D.  Q.  train  at  the  junction,  at 
8.37  o'clock  one  sleety  night  about  six  months 
ago,  were  greeted  by  the  distressing  inform- 
ation that  the  south  bound  Procrastination 
accommodation  was  two  hours  late.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  grin  and  bear  it. 
The  smart  young  station  agent  in  the  cage  at 
the  end  of  the  room  did  the  grinning.  He  had 
the  stove  in  there  with  him. 

There  were  six  of  us  in  the  outer  dungeon— 
a  commercial  tourist,  a  horse  doctor,  a  con- 
stable taking  a  mildly  insane  young  man  to 
the  asylum,  a  motherly  looking  old  lady,  and 
the  writer  of  these  lines ;  and  the  lunatic 
seemed  to  be  the  only  one  of  us  who  was  not 
depressed.  He  believed  that  this  was  bis 
second  time  on  earth,  and  as,  during  bis 
former  visit,  he  had  been  a  coyote,  he  felt 
hugely  satisfied  with  this  life  and  was  anxious 
to  tell  us  all  about  it. 

He  generously  illustrated  the  manner  in 
which  he  formerly  howled  at  the  helpless 
moon.  After  he  had  favored  us  with  several 
selections,  the  constable  extinguished  him 
and  began  to  tell  us  of  a  desperate  encounter 
he  had  once  had  with  a  goose  thief. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  horse  doctor,  who 
was  as  deaf  as  a  pumpkin,  had  been  out 
promenading  on  the  railroad  track,  as  is 
customary  with  deaf  people,  but  the  cold 
drove  him  inside  in  time  to  save  his  life.  The 
commercial  tourist  related  a  humorous  inci- 
dent at  which  all  of  us  but  the  deaf  man 
laughed  politely.  What  he  fancied  be  had 
heard  of  it  reminded  the  deaf  man  of  a  story* 
which  he  told.  It  was  a  pretty  good  story, 
but  as  it  happened  to  be  the  one  that  the 
drummer  had  just  told,  it  seemed  a  trifle 
wilted. 

Then,  to  add  her  mite,  the  motherly  old 
lady  timidly  sprang  the  venerable  puxxle 
orig^inated  by  the  late  Noah,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  put  ten  men  into  nine  beds, 
giving  each  man  a  bed  to  himself.  Gallantry 
rendered  us  obtuse,  and  she  smiled  happily 
at  finding  she  had  stumped  us  all  so  easily. 

Matters  progressed  from  bad  to  worse. 
Having  got  started  we  perpetrated  pussies 
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new  and  puzzles  of  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  had  a  peaceful  time  of  it  till  the  smart 
telegrapher  deliberately  strangled  the  har- 
mony.  Said  he: 

A  farmer  said  he  had  killed  thirty  dogs  in 
five  days,  assassinating  an  odd  number  each 
day.    How  did  he  do  it  ?  " 

We  ought  to  have  put  him  to  death  on  the 
spot,  but  as  the  puzzle  happened  to  be  new 
to  us,  we  neglected  our  duty  and  attacked 
the  dogs  instead.  It  seemed  such  a  simple 
matter  that  we  tried  to  slaughter  them  by 
mental  arithmetic;  but  there  was  not  a  head 
in  the  room  big  enough  to  contain  the  figures. 
Nobody  experienced  any  difficulty  in  eradi- 
cating twenty  nine  of  the  dogs,  but  the  other 
one  would  not  down. 

The  drummer  began  to  figure  in  his  order 
book.  The  horse  doctor  and  the  lady  pro- 
cured pencils,  and  fell  to  figuring  upon  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  seat  board  of  the  bench 
upon  which  they  sat.  The  lunatic  marked 
on  the  floor  with  a  bit  of  charcoal,  progress- 
ing toward  the  west.  The  constable  began 
on  the  north  wall  and  I  on  the  south,  working 
eastward  in  pursuit  of  the  elusive  dog.  For 
some  time  nothing  was  heard  but  the  scratch- 
ing of  the  writing  utensils  and  the  well  oiled 
grin  of  the  telegrapher. 

**  I've  got  himl'*  shouted  the  lunatic.  **  I've 
got— ar-r-rl  I  thought  I  had  him." 

**  Silence ! "  we  all  shouted.  "  I  almost  had 
him,  myself!" 

By  this  time  we  were  pursuing  that  canine 
Will  O'  The  Wisp  with  desperate  energy. 
The  drummer  finished  his  order  book,  shoved 
a  baggage  truck  against  the  northern  wall, 
mounted  it  and  began  working  above  the 
constable's  figures.  The  lunatic  was  working 
back  across  the  room.  The  lady  and  the 
doctor  were  nearing  the  middle  of  their  bench. 
The  constable  and  I  rounded  our  respective 
corners  and  were  rapidly  approaching  a 
climax. 

The  drummer,  having  fignired  as  high  as  he 
could  reach,  stood  the  truck  up  on  end  and 
worked  from  the  top  of  it.  The  limatic  be- 
gan to  breathe  loudly.  The  lady  and  the 
horse  doctor  met  in  the  middle  of  the  bench 
and  began  to  wrangle.  The  constable  and  1 
collided  on  the  east  wall.  He  desired  to 
know  what  I  meant,  confonnd  me,  by  trying 
to  walk  over  him,  and  I  called  him  a  glitter- 
ing generality  for  interrupting  my  calcula- 
tion. He  seized  me  by  the  surplus  skin  of 
my  neck  and  butted  my  brow  against  the 
wall,  making  the  before  mentioned  dent  in 
the  plaster.  My  remonstrance  overbalanced 
the  drummer,  the  truck  shot  out  backward, 
throwing  him  on  his  face,  and  struck  the 
lunatic  with  a  force  that  rammed  him  under 


the  bench.  He  rose  up,  oversetting  bench, 
horse  doctor,  and  old  lady,  and  dashed  out, 
crying  in  a  loud  voice  that  he  was  again  a 
wolf  with  unlimited  license  to  howl.  The 
old  lady  attacked  the  horse  doctor  with  her 
umbrella,  and  both  of  them  stepped  on  the 
prostrate  drummer.  I  verily  believe  the  con- 
stable would  have  butted  my  brow  into  frag- 
ments had  he  not  been  forced  to  go  in  pursuit 
of  his  lunatic. 

A  little  later  the  train  drew  up,  and  we 
were  saved  from  committing  murder.  As  we 
mounted  the  car  steps,  I  looked  back  and  saw 
the  telegrapher  standing  in  the  door  grin- 
ning at  us. 

How  do  you  explain  that  puzzle? "  I  cried 
appealingly. 

*'  That's  easy,"  he  answered.  '*  The  farmer 
Ued!" 

BACHBLORDOM. 

A  PIPE,  a  book, 

A  cozy  nook, 
A  fire— at  least  its  embers— 

A  dog,  a  glass — 

•Tis  thus  we  pass 
Such  hours  as  one  remembers. 

Who'd  wish  to  wed  ? 

Poor  Cupid's  dead 
These  thousand  years,  I  wager. 

The  modem  maid 

Is  but  a  jade 
Not  worth  the  time  to  cage  her. 

In  silken  gown 

To  "  take  "  the  town 
Her  first  and  last  ambition, 

What  good  is  she 

To  you  or  me 
Who  have  but  a  "  position  "  ? 

So  let  us  drink 

To  her— but  think 
Of  him  who  has  to  keep  her, 

And  sans  a  wife 

Let's  spend  our  life 
In  bachelordom — it's  cheaper. 


THE  LABOR  PROBLEM  AGAIN. 

A  STRIKE  that  occurred  recently  at  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  was  settled  without 
the  intervention  of  Pinkertonian  mercenaries 
or  colonial  militiamen.  It  originated  in  the 
fact  that  a  reporter  on  the  Vancouver  World 
used  a  capital  I  for  **  independence  "  in  the 
sketch  of  a  lecture,  on  the  ground  that 
the  word  used  was  of  special  significance 
as  indicating  the  future  of  Canada.  The 
printer  set  up  the  word  with  a  small  let- 
ter. The  proof  reader  restored  the  capital 
I.  The  compositors  held  a  council  and  de- 
cided that  the  time  spent  in  changing  the 
letter  should  be  charged  to  the  office.  The 
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matter  was  referred  to  the  editor,  who  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  big  I.  The  printer,  still 
refusing  to  make  the  correction,  was  dis- 
charged. A  demand  for  his  reinstatement 
was  refused,  and  seven  printers  left  the  office, 
preventing  an  issue  of  the  paper  that  day. 
Thereupon  the  Typographical  Union  took 
the  matter  up  in  a  commendably  judicial 
-spirit,  and  finding,  on  due  investigation,  that 
the  World* s  compositors  had  struck  without 
cause,  it  fined  them  fifty  dollars  and  ordered 
them  back  to  work. 


A  PARODY 
(Dedicated  to  the  Summer  Girl). 
Gather  ye  sweethearts  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a  flying: 
And  this  same  lad  who  loves  today 
Afar  may  soon  be  hying. 

The  glorious  orb  of  night,  the  moon, 

Will  lend  his  aid  tmto  yon. 
Summer  is  short — its  end  comes  soon; 

Coquette  not^let  them  woo  you. 

'Tis  better  twenty  rings  to  wear. 
That  mean  each  one  a  wedding, 

Than  have  the  gray  threads  tinge  your  hair 
While  maiden  walks  you*re  treading. 


•CHAUNCBY  DEPEW  AND  THE  GRAND  OLD  MAN. 

As  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  sketch  of 
•Gladstone  published  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  a  paragraph 
from  one  of  Chauncey  M.  Depew*s  recent 
speeches. 

have  often  thought,  in  talking  with  Mr. 
dadstone  as  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
doing,"  says  Mr.  Depew,  and  m  seeing  him 
in  various  public  capacities,  what  a  treasure 
he  would  be  if  he  lived  in  America  to  the 
newspapers.  He  would  furnish  them  with 
three  columns  of  matter  every  day.  I  have 
beard  this  extraordinary  man,  when  past 
«ighty,  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  afternoon;  then  afterward  meeting  him 
at  dinner,  where  he  was  the  life  of  the  table, 
discussing  questions  in  which  ladies  might  be 
interested ;  and  then*  I  have  seen  him  at  a 
Social  Science  assembly  late  in  the  evening 
delivering  an  address  on  the  most  abstruse 
problems  before  the  association.  I  was  in- 
vited one  afternoon  two  years  ago  to  meet 
him  where  I  could  see  him  alone  at  the 
bouse  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
party.  When  I  entered  he  was  there,  for 
he  was  always  early.  It  was  raining  hard. 
He  immediately  propounded  to  me  the  ques- 
tion, what  was  the  average  rainfall  in  the 
United  States.  Then  he  gave  me  what 
was  substantially  the  average  rainfall  all 
over  the  world,  differentiated  it  in  different 


countries,  and  gave  what  he  regarded  as  the 
climatic  reasons  for  it.  At  the  table  he  dis- 
cussed the  politics  of  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  relations  of  each  country  with 
the  other,  as  only  a  foreign  statesman,  famil- 
iar with  a  foreign  office  for  generations,  could 
do.  He  gave  a  most  interesting  history  of  the 
procedure  and  evolution  of  parliamentary 
practice  in  the  House  of  Commons,  then  he 
went  with  me  to  the  opera,  was  intent  upon 
the  music  and  the  stage,  and  in  the  intervals 
of  the  acts  he  gave  a  resume  of  all  the  g^reat 
actors  and  of  all  the  great  composers,  with 
the  views  of  the  best  critics  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  I  wondered  whence  came  this 
extraordinary  vitality,  this  marvelous  phys- 
ical and  mental  vigor  at  eighty  one,  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  came,  of 
course,  first  from  a  good  constitution,  second, 
from  a  temperate  life,  and  third,  from  the 
fact  that  he  had  always  been,  and  will  be  till 
the  day  he  dies,  interested  in  his  work  and  up 
to  his  work." 

AN  ARITHMETICAL  PUZZLE. 

She  jilted  me  and  scorned  my  suit, 

A  maid  of  summers  twenty, 
A  fair  coquette  with  roguish  eyes 

Who  had  of  lovers  plenty. 

I  burned  my  ships  and  rushed  away, 
And  vowed  that  I*d  forget  her 

And  once  again  as  happy  be 
As  if  I*d  never  met  her. 

Though  years  and  years  have  passed  since 
then, 

Though  I've  had  sweethearts  plenty, 
My  earliest  ideal  love 
To  me  still  seems  but  twenty. 

And  strange  to  say  when  yesterday 

I  met  this  maid  and  told  her 
My  foolish  fancy,  she  but  frowned 

And  claimed  to  be  no  older. 

HOW  NOT  TO  KEEP  A  SECRET. 

It  has  been  suggested — somewhat  ungal- 
lantly — that  one  of  the  causes  that  operate  to 
disqualify  the  fair  sex  from  entrance  into  the 
political  arena  is  the  fact  that  the  prime 
requisite  of  a  successful  politician  is  the  abil- 
ity to  keep  a  secret.  A  witty  comment  upon 
the  volatile  powers  of  a  secret  once  allowed 
to  escape  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Blaine. 

♦»  If,"  he  said,  *•  you  tell  a  secret  to  one  per- 
son," here  he  drew  the  forefinger  of  bis  right 
hand  across  the  palm  of  his  left,  as  he  added, 

that  is  one."  Then  making  a  second  stroke 
with  his  finger  across  his  palm,  he  said:  **  TeU 
the  secret  to  two  and  that  makes  11." 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 
If  you  like  this  magazine—and  we  nat- 
urally assume  that  you  do  or  you  would 
not  be  readers  of  it — shall  we  not  hope 
that  you  will  now  and  again  speak  of  it 
to  your  friends,  who  would  perhaps  find 
it  a  magazine  to  their  taste  f  Little 
courtesies  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  our 
readers  are  invaluable — they  do  for  us 
what  no  advertising  can  accomplish. 
The  best  friends  of  a  publication  are  its 
readers. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 
MOVEMENT. 

Last  month's  great  gathering  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Christian  Endeavor  socie- 
ties was  a  revelation  to  those  who  were  not 
familiar  with  this  organization  and  its 
marvelous  extension.  It  is  probably  safe 
to  say  that  never  before  was  there  held  a 
convention,  political,  religious,  or  social,  so 
imposing  in  its  numbers.  A  cause  that 
can  assemble  something  like  forty  thousand 
delegates,  many  of  them  from  distant  coun- 
tries, and  representing  more  than  twenty 
thousand  affiliated  societies,  with  a  total 
membership  approaching  a  million  and  a 
half,  has,  it  must  be  admitted,  some  claim 
to  the  title  given  it  by  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
herent— *•  the  greatest  religious  movement 
of  modem  times." 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  that  so  vast  a  body 
should  be  the  growth  of  only  eleven  years. 
Its  beginning  was  a  purely  local  one,  with 
no  thought  of  the  great  development  before 
it.  In  February,  1881,  the  Rev.  Francis 
E.  Clark,  pastor  of  the  Williston  Church, 
of  Portland,  Maine,  invited  the  younger 
members  of  his  congregation  to  join  the 
•'Williston  Young  People's  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor."  His  immediate  pur- 
pose was  the  maintenance  and  furthering 
of  good  influences  awakened  by  a  recent 
'*  revival."  The  society's  constitution, 
which  he  drew  up,  stated  that  its  design 


was  *'  to  promote  an  earnest  Christian  life 
among  its  members,  to  increase  their 
mutual  acquaintance  and  to  make  them 
more  useful  in  the  service  of  God." 

Six  months  later  a  Boston  paper  published 
an  article  on  the  work  of  this  Portland 
society,  with  the  heading  **  How  One 
Church  Cares  for  Its  Young  People."  It 
attracted  attention,  and  brought  letters 
from  other  churches  where  it  was  thought 
the  idea  might  be  adopted.  A  similar 
society  was  established  by  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Mills,  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  and 
three  others  followed  before  the  close  of 
the  year  1881. 

In  June,  1882,  was  held  what  Dr.  Clark 
describes  as  **a  little  gathering,  dignified 
by  the  title  of  the  First  Annual  Christian 
Endeavor  Convention.  It  was  held  in  the 
Williston  Church.  A  few  scores  of  people 
were  present.  Perhaps  half  the  seats  of  the 
main  audience  room  were  filled,  but  not 
more  than  that.  The  meeting  caused 
scarcely  a  ripple  of  comment  in  the  little 
city  of  Portland,  though  the  daily  papers 
the  next  morning  did  have  a  brief  account 
of  it.  But.  beyond  Portland  it  was  not 
heard  of,  I  suppose,  and  the  lynx  eyed 
historian  might  search  the  papers  of  1882 
in  vain  for  an  account  of  the  meeting." 

To  this  tiny  convention,  the  forerunner 
of  great  ones  to  come,  six  societies  sent 
delegates.  In  that  of  the  following  year, 
also  held  in  Portland,  but  in  a  different 
church,  fifty  three  were  represented — 
seventeen  of  them  in  Maine,  eleven  in 
Massachusetts,  forty  <yie  in  all  New  Eng- 
land; of  the  others,  five  were  in  New  York, 
and  one— one  of  the  largest — as  far  west  as 
Oakland,  California. 

Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  Ocean  Park, 
near  Old  Orchard  Beach,  Maine,  were  the 
scenes  of  the  next  two  annual  gathering^, 
each  of  which  showed  the  continuance  of 
rapid  gfrowth.  At  the  latter  steps  were 
taken  to  place  the  society  on  the  perma- 
nent and  legalized  footing  to  which  its 
extension  entitled  it.   It  was  duly  incor- 
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porated  uuder  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  funds  were  raised  to  provide  a 
secretary. 

From  this  point  the  movement  took  on  a 
truly  national  and  even  international  char- 
acter. It  went  beyond  New  England  for 
its  annual  meeting^,  which  have  been  held 
at  Saratoga  (twice),  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  and  this  year  in 
New  York.  Next  year  it  will  go  beyond 
the  United  States,  assembling  at  Montreal. 

A  notable  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
movement  is  its  success  in  overcoming  the 
lines  of  denominational  division.  Notwith* 
standing  the  desire,  expressed  in  many 
quarters  for  separate  societies,  confined  to 
particular  sects,  and  renouncing  fellowship 
with  the  sister  bodies  of  other  churches, 
thirty  denominations  are  represented  in  the 
organization.  The  Presbyterians  head  the 
list  with  almost  five  thousand  associations 
— nearly  a  quarter  of  the  total;  next  in 
number  are  the  Cougregationalists,  the 
Baptists,  and  the  Methodists.  The  last 
named  have  their  own  Epworth  Lei^e, 
constituted  on  parallel  lines  within  their 
own  church.  Many  of  its  branches  have 
adopted  the  double  name  *•  Epworth 
Leagues  of  Christian  Endeavor,"  and  hold 
full  fellowship  with  both  organizations. 

This  gathering  of  many  denominations 
under  a  common  standard — in  itself  a  val- 
uable object  lesson  in  Christian  unity — ^is 
rendered  possible  by  the  society's  wisely 
constituted  system  of  home  rule.  The  in- 
corporated body  that  forms  its  nucleus  is. 
to  quote  its  founder's  statement,  simply 
**  a  company  of  individuals  banded  to- 
gether to  promote  Christian  Endeavor  in- 
terests and  to  furnish  a  bureau  of  Christian 
Endeavor  information.  It  has  no  authority 
over  any  local  society,  never  had  any,  does 
not  seek  any,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  cannot  assume^finy,  since  its  chief  ob- 
ject is  to  promote  Christian  Endeavor 
principles,  and  one  of  the  foremost  of  these 
principles  is  loyalty,  unswerving,  to  the 
local  church.  It  is  well  known  by  this 
time  that  the  small  expenses  of  the  United 
Society  are  met  by  the  sale  of  its  literature 
and  badges,  so  that  no  local  society  is 
under  any  sort  of  pecuniary  obligations  to 
it." 

Every  affiliated  society  is  in,  of,  and  for 
some  particular  congregation — with  a  few 
exceptions  in  the  shape  of  tmion  associa- 


tions in  small  places,  and  those  that  have 
been  organized  on  board  several  men  of 
war,  revenue  cutters,  and  other  vessels. 
In  this  latter  field  it  is  proposed  to  extend 
the  work  as  a  special  branch,  under  the 
charge  of  its  own  superintendent  It  is 
hoped  to  reach  army  posts,  commercial 
travelers,  and  other  classes  that  ordinary 
religious  agencies  seldom  touch. 

As  for  the  actual  work  accomplished  by 
the  society,  it  lies  rather  in  its  influence 
upon  its  vast  number  of  members,  and  its 
stimulation  of  their  individual  energies, 
than  in  any  definite  collective  achievement 
It  has  been  prominently  suggested  that  it 
might  as  an  organization  assume  a  more 
aggressive  policy,  and  take  part  in  various 
movements  looking  toward  governmental 
and  municipal  reform.  It  is  perhaps  as 
well  that  at  the  recent  convention  no  action 
was  taken  that  would  commit  the  society 
to  participation  in  politics — a  step  inevit- 
ably associated  with  grave  danger  to  its 
present  unity  and  character.  Its  useful- 
ness and  its  influence  are  probably  all  the 
wider  and  all  the  stronger  because  they  do 
not  make  themselves  collectively  conspic- 
uous. 

THE  STORY  OP  AN  IDEA. 
The  story  of  a  life  that  ended  on  the  19th 
of  last  month  is  illustrative  of  the  fact  that 
perhaps  the  surest  road  to  fame  and  for- 
tune is  the  origination  of  a  new  and  useful 
idea. 

So  familiar  to  everybody  is  the  vast 
volume  of  excursion  travel  that  annually 
pours  all  over  the  civilized  and  even  the 
uncivilized  world,  that  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  fifty  years  ago  it  was  a  thing  entirely 
unknown  and  undreamed  of.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1 841,  when  a  temperance  conven- 
tion was  held  in  the  town  of  Leicester, 
England,  the  railroads  never  thought  of 
offering  cut  rates  to  attract  passengers. 
Fares  were  high  in  those  days — about  six 
cents  a  mile — and  a  train  journey  was 
rather  an  expensive  luxury. 

In  Market  Harborough,  ten  miles  from 
Leicester,  there  lived  a  young  florist,  named 
Thomas  Cook,  who  was  anxious  to  attend 
the  convention,  but  to  whom  the  cost  was 
a  consideration.  It  occurred  to  him  that  if 
he  could  get  a  larg^  number  of  bis  fellow 
citizens  to  join  him,  he  might  be  able  to 
indute  the  Midland  Railroad  to  run  a 
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-special  train  to  Leicester  and  take  the  en- 
tire party  at  a  reduced  rate.  Acting  on 
this  idea,  he  negotiated  an  arrangement  by 
which  some  three  hundred  people  were 
carried  to  and  from  the  meeting  at  a  shil- 
ling each — less  than  half  the  regular  rate. 

During  the  next  few  years  he  arranged 
several  similar  trips,  with  no  idea  of  mak- 
ing money  for  himself ;  but  the  demand  for 
his  services  increased  until  he  was  obliged 
to  neglect  his  flower  store,  and  finally  to 
become  the  •*  excursion  agent"  of  the  Mid- 
land company.  Realizing  the  wide  possi- 
bilities of  his  idea,  he  began  to  extend  it 
All  over  England.  About  thirty  years  ago 
he  "personally  conducted"  to  Paris  what 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  party  of  tour- 
ists that  ever  left  British  shores,  and  his 
routes  were  rapidly  multiplied  till  they 
covered  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  A 

Cook's  tourist'*  has  become  a  proverbial 
synonym  for  that  extended  class  of  travel- 
ers for  whom  the  Market  Harborough  flor- 
ist's idea  has  made  travel  possible. 

Mr.  Cook  himself  reaped  an  abundant 
fortune.  Thomcroft,  his  country  home 
near  Leicester,  is  a  very  handsome  place, 
with  conservatones  that  are  among  the 
finest  in  England.  He  gave  to  the  town  of 
Leicester  a  library  that  cost  twenty  thou- 
;sand  pounds,  and  is  said  to  have  helped  to 
build  more  Baptist  chapels  and  temperance 
halls  than  any  other  Englishman.  He  was 
A  friend  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  said  of  him, 
in  a  review  of  Tennyson's  Fifty  Years 
After,"  that  he  had  *•  encouraged  a  famili- 
-arity  between  nations  that  bred  not  con- 
tempt but  kindliness." 

Mr  Cook's  was  a  typical  case  of  a  fortune 
won  by  a  useful  idea.  It  might  be  made 
the  text  of  a  discourse  on  **  ideas"  as  the 
modern  talismans  of  wealth. 


COLUMBUS  CELEBRATIONS. 
The  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  the  sailor  known 
to  the  Spaniards  as  Cristoval  Colon,  to  the 
Italians  as  Cristoforo  Colombo,  and  to  us 
-as  Christopher  Columbus,  will  be  com- 
memorated in  several  places  besides 
Chicago.  The  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant celebration  will  probably  be  that 
held  at  Madrid,  which  is  to  bring  together 
a  great  quantity  of  historical,  artistic,  and 
scientific  exhibits.  Nearly  all  the  Euro- 
pean governments  are  to  take  part  in  the 


display,  and  ^fce  United  States  will  be  rep- 
resented by  a  special  commission. 

Genoa,  too,  the  city  in  which  Columbus 
spent  his  boyhood,  and  near  which  he  is 
commonly  reputed  to  have  been  bom,  is 
about  to  celebrate  the  great  event  of  his 
life.  There,  too,  the  United  States  and 
other  foreign  countries  are  to  take  ^n  offi- 
cial part  in  a  naval  parade  and  other  pa- 
geantries. 

It  is  only  natural  that  many  American 
cities  should  have  determined  to  hold  f^tes 
and  exhibitions  in  honor  of  the  famous  ad- 
miral. Cuba,  which  he  discovered  sixteen 
days  later  than  the  memorable  12th  day  of 
October  when  he  first  sighted  San  Salva- 
dor, was  the  first  portion  of  the  New  World, 
other  than  the  Bahama  islets,  on  which 
he  lauded.  Its  capital,  Havana,  in  whose 
cathedral  his  ashes  rest,  is  preparing  an 
elaborate  display  for  the  coming  autumn. 
So  too  is  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  so  are 
several  other  communities  in  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America. 

Last  but  by  no  means  least,  New  York 
is  to  have  a  celebration  that  is  sure  to  be 
picturesque  and  interesting.  The  pro- 
gramme prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Plan 
and  Scope  provides  for  elaborate  proces- 
sions through  the  streets  and  a  fine  naval 
display  in  the  harbor.  The  general  plan  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Washing- 
ton Centennial,  which  was  witnessed  by 
such  an  immense  concourse  three  years 
ago.  The  celebration  will  be  held  during 
the  second  week  in  October,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  prelude  to  the  World's  Fair 
at  Chicago,  which  of  course  will  not  be 
ready  to  open  its  doors  at  the  precise 
anniversary  of  Columbus's  discovery. 

ENGLISH  ELECTIONS. 
The  recent  English  elections  suggest  a 
comparison  of  the  methods  that  prevail  on 
that  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  on  this.  The 
impartial  and  informed  observer  will  prob- 
ably declare  that  in  the  prevention  of  elec- 
toral corruption  and  in  the  reference  of 
contested  cases  to  a  judicial  tribunal,  the 
English  system  is  better  than  ours.  It 
has,  too,  a  slight  practical  advantage  in  the 
promptness  and  finality  with  which  results 
of  pollings  are  announced.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  inferior  in  several  points  that 
are  characteristic  of  a  governmental  struc- 
ture that  has  grown  by  the  gradual  accre- 
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tions  of  centuries,  as  compared  with  one 
erected  on  a  complete  and  homogeneous 
plan  from  cellar  to  roof,  as  it  were,  by  our 
Revolutionary  architects.  There  is  no 
definite  machinery  by  which  the  parties  in 
a  constituency  select  their  candidates. 
There  is  no  regular  date  for  general  elec- 
tions— as  indeed  there  could  hardly  be 
when  the  executive  depends  upon  a  par- 
liamentary majority.  When  a  general 
election  occurs,  the  polling  in  the  different 
districts  takes  place  not  at  a  uniform  date, 
but  on  a  series  of  days,  fixed  by  local 
authority,  and  extending  over  nearly  a 
mouth.  These  are  certainly  features  that 
seem  liable  to  criticism. 

But  the  point  at  which  the  American 
method  of  conducting  a  "campaign" 
shows  best  by  contrast  is  the  fact  that 
good  order  at  political  meetings  is  as  much 
the  rule  here  as  is  its  reverse  in  Great 
Britain.  The  normal  qpndition  of  an  as- 
semblage of  English  voters  is  one  of  clam- 
orous disturbance  comparable  to  the  vocal 
efforts  of  a  band  of  Excited  Comanches. 
It  considers  it  as  its  inalienable  privilege 
to  interrupt  with  hoots  and  yeHs».apd  even 
with  threats  of  physical-  vioJenoe.H  tl^e. , 
speakers  whom  by  a  'p61ite'  ftetknr-it*  iras- 
'*come  to  hear."  Rarely  can  a  candidate 
secure  anything  like  a  hearing  unless  he 
takes  the  precaution  of  admitting  to  his 
meetings  only  those  holding  tickets  pre- 
viously distributed  among  partisans  whose 
loyalty  can  be  relied  upon.  At  anything 
but  a  *•  ticket  meeting"  there  is  almost 
certain  to  be  an  element  in  the  audience 
that  will  endeavor  by  means  of  its  lungs, 
and  sometimes  its  fists,  to  drive  the  speak- 
ers off  the  platform.  It  is  considered  a 
legitimate  campaign  maneuver  to  break  up 
an  opponent's  meeting. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  sample  paragraph 
for  which  hundreds  of  parallels  could  be 
found  in  the  English  newspapers*  reports 
of  the  recent  elections.  It  is  a  provincial 
Conservative  journal's  account  of  an  open 
air  meeting : 

At  this  point  the  Headington  roughs  and 
**  Kempson's  lambs  made  a  rush  at  the 
Chesneyites,  and  forced  them  across  the 
road,  after  a  severe  struggle,  in  which  there 
were  several  free  fights.  Councillor  Kemp- 
son,  from  his  seat  in  the  wagon,  watched  the 
contest  with  much  elation,  and  rubbing  his 
hands  with  glee,  ejaculated  **Give  it  theml** 

That's  it,"  and  other  encouraging  expres- 


sions. A  passing  tramcar  at  this  moment  pu Xr 
a  stop  to  the  fighting. 

A  little  later,  on  the  same  occasion,  there 
appears  to  have  been 

another  ugly  rush  at  the  Chesneyites,  who 
were  this  time  driven  towards  the  horse 
trough,  where  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  to  duck  one  of  them.  A  determined 
effort  was  also  made  to  throw  one  of  the 
Unionists  over  Magdalen  bridge,  and  this, 
diabolical  procedure,  which  might  have  had  a 
fatal  termination,  was  only  prevented  by  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  police. 

At  another  meeting  in  the  same  district 
we  read  that  "  considerable  disorder  took 
place.  A  number  of  tin  kettles  which  had 
prior  to  the  meeting  been  in  use  amongst 
the  children  outside  were  brought  intcf 
requisition  by  several  young  fellows,  and  a 
most  hideous  noise  was  thus  created,"  the 
would  be  speakers  bemg  finally  forced  ta 
abandon  the  attempt  to  get  a  hearing. 
Nor  is  this  playful  style  of  political  argu- 
ment confined  to  one  party.  The  journal 
already  quoted  admits  that  its  own  sympa- 
thizers were  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  A 
number  of  them  having  gathered  in  front 
of  the  local  Reform  Club,  and  some  sup- 
porter of  the  opposition  candidate  having' 
called  for  cheers,  we  read  that 

this  seemed  to  exasperate  the  crowd,  who- 
continued  groaning  and  hooting,  and  some 
stones  were  thrown,  which  broke  two  panes 
in  one  of  the  windows  on  t6e  ground  floor. 
The  police,  however,  promptly  interfered. 
The  excitement  continued  to  a  late  hour,  and 
during  the  night  some  windows  at  the  Chron- 
icle office,  and  a  large  square  of  glass  at  Mr. 
Benson's  committee  room,  were  smashed. 

We  manage  these  things  differently  in 
America.  Our  theory  is  that  if  people  who- 
attend  political  assemblies  do  not  like  the 
opinions  uttered  there,  they  are  free  to 
elsewhere  and  hold  gatherings  of  their 
own,  but  are  not  free  to  create  disturbances 
or  breaches  of  the  peace.  Our  voters 
freely  attend  the  meeting^  called  by  the 
opposite  party,  but  attempts  to  "break 
up"  campaign  demonstrations  are  practi- 
cally unknown. 

The  usual  estimate  of  the  English  na- 
tional character  credits  orderliness  as  one 
of  its  virtues.  It  is  certainly  strange  that 
at  election  times  there  should  prevail  & 
ruffianism  that  is  discreditable  as  a  peri- 
odical spectacle,  suicidal  as  a  political 
argument,  and  to  be  accounted  for  only  on 
the  theory  that  the  British  masses  are  not 
yet  accustomed  to  the  proper  exercise  of 
the  franchise. 
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PICTURESQUE  BUFFALO. 

By  William  Horace  Hotchkiss. 


FEW  cities  impress  the  aesthetic 
sense  less  at  first  glance  than 
Buffalo.  The  stranger  who  hastens 
next. year  through  the  Empire  State 
to  Chicago,  will  be  awakened  by  the 
clatter  from  spreading  freight  yards 
some  miles  before  he  reaches  Lake 
Erie,  will  rattle  over  a  score  of  rail- 


quarters  of  all  American  railroads, 
will  stretch  his  legs  in  a  noisy  sta- 
tion, board  his  train  again,  spin  out 
over,  under,  through,  and  along 
numberless  tracks,  all  crossing  streets 
at  grade,  pass  more  wildernesses  of 
workingmen's  houses,  and  thank 
heaven  for  his  escape.    He  may  ask 


road  crossings,  rush  by  train  after 
train,  through  and  across  dirty 
streets  lined  by  countless  mechanics* 
dwellings,  skirting  a  lofty  manufac- 
tory or  two,  down  this  way  and  up 
that,  finally  backing  into  the  station, 
and,  after  wondering  whether  this  is 
the  national  stock  yard,  or  the  head- 


the  Buffalonian,  who  has  boarded 
the  train,  if  they  have  anything  but 
railroads  in  Buffalo^  and  will  gaze 
amazed  when  the  native  proudly  re- 
plies: Bless  your  innocent  soul,  we 
have  six  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of 
railroad  tracks  inside  the  city  limits, 
more  than  any  other  city   in  the 
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whole  world ;  and  we  are  proud  of 
it,  too." 

Perhaps  the  stranger  will  visit 
Buffalo  again  on  his  way  homeward 
through  Niagara  Falls.  Alas  for  the 
Queen  City  !  This  railroad  goes 
clattering  across  and  under  others, 
skirting  factories,  malt  houses,  and 
machine  shops,  with  a  view  of  Lake 
Erie  on  one  side  and  of  a  penitentiary 
on  the  other,  along  the  edge  of  the 
docks  and  coal  dumps,  by  the  jail 
and  police  headquarters,  down 
through  the  old  Buffalo  of  fifty  years 


other  "  Burning  of  Buffalo,"  he  bowls 
further  into  the  town,  rolls  about  in 
the  newer  quarters,  and,  drinking  in 
the  cooling  breeze  from  the  lake, 
goes  noiselessly  over  mile  after  mile 
of  asphalt,  through  whole  districts 
of  handsome  houses,  into  the  Park, 
along  the  broad  parkways,  with  a 
glimpse  from  the  Front  of  the  sunset 
behind  the  low  hills  of  the  Dominion, 
and  in  the  evening  listens  to  the  story 
of  Buffalo's  growth,  wealth,  and 
happiness,  he  will  soon  forget  the 
distant  rumble  of  the  circling  rail- 
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ago  and  into  the  same  station  again. 
Don't  fancy  that  he  will  stop,  unless 
to  inspect  this  "  dirty  railroad  town  " 
with  an  eye  to  business.  For  Buffalo 
has  been  both  blessed  and  cursed  by 
its  railroads.  It  is  impossible  to 
leave  the  city,  save  by  water,  without 
crossing  from  three  to  ten  series  of 
tracks.  Buffalo  is  encircled  by  net- 
works of  steel.  This  is  the  first  and 
only  impression  of  the  stranger  who 
passes  through. 

But  suppose  he  makes  a  stop.  The 
impression  at  first  is  little  improved. 
The  chief  business  thoroughfare, 
called  Main  Street,  is  as  plain  as  its 
name,  its  store  buildings  out  of  date 
two  decades  ago,  its  pavement,  save 
for  patches  of  asphalt,  uneven,  worn, 
and  rutty.  But  if,  with  an  Amen  to 
the  natives'  frequent  prayer  for  an- 


roads.  Bufialo,  in  addition  to  its 
commercial  importance,  is  actually 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  Ameri- 
can cities. 

There  is  no  lack  of  history  and  ro- 
mance in  connection  with  the  present 
city.  The  origin  of  its  name  caused 
a  fierce  and  learned  controversy-  not 
many  decades  ago.  Certain  local 
savants  doubted  whether  the  Ameri- 
can bison  ever  roamed  so  far  east- 
ward, and  scouted  the  theory  that 
the  town  took  its  name  from  these 
hardy  ruminants.  A  descendant  of 
the  Senecas  bore  witness  to  a  tra- 
dition among  the  Indians  that  the 
name  arose  from  a  joke  perpetrated 
by  their  ancestors.  It  seems  that, 
about  the  end  of  the  last  centur}% 
some  guileless  sportsmen  from  Man- 
hattan came  to  the  wilderness  near 
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Buffalo  Creek,  hunting  the  bison, 
but  in  vain.  The  buffaloes  did  not 
materialize.  However,  their  mouths 
were  made  up  for  a  feast  on  buffalo 
meat,  and  they  employed  a  native, 
as  their  descendants  do  nowadays,  to 
bag  them  the  game. 

Their  skill  was  rewarded ;  the 
native  in  due  season  returned  with 
some  fine  buffalo  steaks,  and  the 
hunters  declared  they  had  never 
tasted  better.  The  tradition,  how- 
ever, goes  on  to  relate  that  the  native 
hunter  had  found  an  old  horse  in  the 
forests,  so  that,  as  the  historian  puts 
it,  the  gentlemen  from  New  York 
feasted  on  a  Buffalo  colt,  instead  of 
a  buffalo  calf.  Hence  the  name — a 
solution  which  would  do  had  not  the 
name  "  Buffaloe  "  been  used  in  au- 
thentic records  prior  to  the  date  of 
this  alleged  buffalo  hunt. 

The  early  annals  of  the  town  are 
lost  in  Indian  traditions.  Local 
writers  are  fond  of  the  legend  of  the 
extermination  of  the  Kah-Kwahs  by 
the  Eries  on  this  spot.  Portions  of 
the  Six  Nations  undoubtedly  settled 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  during 


and  after  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Here  authentic  history  begins.  The 
first  white  settlers  were  in  reality 
captives  carried  away  by  the  Indians 
in  the  retreat  westward  in  1779  i 
while  the  first  white  man  to  own 
property  was  a  son  of  Sir  William 
Johnson  and  his  Indian  wife. 

The  whole  region  has  become 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the  aborig- 
ines as  the  home  of  Red  Jacket,  the 
orator  of  the  Senecas.  But  the 
domination  of  the  Indians  was  short. 
The  Holland  Land  Company  came 
with  a  train  of  settlers.  Even  Red 
Jacket  was  civilized  by  fire  water; 
and  the  owners  of  the  site  whereon 
now^  stands  the  great  city  have  been 
long  since  thrust  aside  into  reserva- 
tions. 

Buffalo  has  had  many  "  booms." 
Its  first  boomer  was  Joseph  Ellicott, 
well  called  the  Romulus  of  Buffalo, 
who  in  1804,  as  the  surveyor  and 
agent  of  the  Holland  Land  Company, 
looked  far  into  the  future.  With  a 
remark  that  though  he  as  a  survey- 
or and  a8:ent  must  try  to  make 
Batavia,  God  had   made  Buffalo," 
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Ellicott  planned  a  town  that  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  city.  This 
town  he  called  New  Amsterdam,  and 
dubbed  its  streets  with  such  names 
as  Schimmelpennick,  Van  Staphorst, 
and  Vollenhoven  Avenues,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  members  of  the  Holland 
Land  Company — a  nomenclature  that 
was   metamorphosed  into  Niagara, 


CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  (DISCIPLES). 

Main,  and  Erie  Streets  before  the 
town  was  two  decades  old. 

Buffalo  and  its  neighborhood  suf- 
fered severely  in  the  war  of  181 2. 
The  American  army  was  quartered 
near  at  hand,  and,  before  peace  was 
declared,  the  town  was  reduced  to 
ashes  and  its  inhabitants  scattered 
into  the  forests.  The  present  city  in- 
cludes Black  Rock,  then  a  rival  vill- 
age. Fierce  was  the  contest  waged 
between  the  two  in  1825  for  the  term- 
inus of  the  Erie  Canal.  Local  histori- 
ans tell  incidents  of  this  rivalry  which 
read  like  the  county  seat  wars  of  our 
young  West. 

Each  town  needed  a  harbor.  Black 
Rock  had  the  swift  current  of  the 
Niagara  to  contend  with ;  Buffalo  a 
troublesome  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
creek.  So  the  citizens  of  the  former 
built  a  pier  to  cope  with  the  current, 
while  those  of  the  latter  waded  into 
the  water  and  dug  out  a  channel. 
The  pier  gave  way  before  the  resist- 
less rush  of  waters,  but  the  channel 
remained.  Buffalo  won,  absorbed 
Black  Rock  some  decades  later,  and 


now  stretches  miles  beyond.  The 
opening  of  the  canal  made  the  new 
city  a  lake  port  of  importance. 

The  canal  was  indirectly  respon- 
sible for  Buffalo's  second  **  boom." 
With  the  coming  of  settlers  and  the 
opening  of  the  commerce  of  the  great 
lakes,  the  little  town  quickly  grew  to 
a  city,  and  was  incorporated  in  1832 
with  about  ten  thousand 
inhabitants.  Then  every 
one  went  mad.  An  era 
of  land  speculation  be- 
gan, which  lasted  nearly 
four  years,  and  is  almost 
without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  countr\\ 
"I  Real  estate  values  were 

— '      enormously  inflated, 
TgTT^     sales  were  on  small  pay- 
ments with  the  balance 
in  mortgages,  until,  as 
^    our  historian  remarks,  a 
wit  of  the  town  said  that 
even  the  physicians  pre- 
scribed that  their  medi- 
cines be  taken  one  fourth 
down,  and  the   rest  in 
annual  installments. 
The  crash  came  in  1837,  the  chief 
boomer  went  to  prison,  and  Buffalo 
from  a  city  of  millionaires  descended 
in  a  day  to  a  city  of  paupers.  The 
lesson  was  learned  once.    This  blow, 
however,   seems   to   have   been  of 
temporary  effect.    The  lake  trade  in- 
creased, railroads  came,  and,  when 
the  latter  superseded  the  canal,  the 
town  prospered  faster  than  ever.  It 
had  30,000  people  in  1846,  42,000  in 
1850,  and  74,000  in  1855. 

This  rapid  growth  led  to  another 
crash,  contemporaneous  with  the 
panic  of  1857.  Real  estate  was  again 
a  drug  on  the  market.  The  lesson 
was  learned  over  again.  But  even 
this  did  not  stay  the  growth  of  the 
town.  It  boasted  81,000  people  in 
i860,  117,000  in  1870,  and  155,000  in 
1880. 

From  this  time  dates  the  newer 
Buffalo  of  today.  Between  1880  and 
1890  it  increased  more  than  100,000 
in  population,  and  according  to  the 
recent  state  census  now  has  280,000 
people  within  its  limits.  Thanks  to 
the  railroads,  the  little  lake  port  of 
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THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 
From  a  pitotograph  by  A.  Wittemann.  New  York. 


1840  has  become  the  largest  grain 
forwarding  and  coal  distributing  city 
in  the  world,  has  thousands  of  man- 
ufactories, is  the  terminus  for  twenty 
five  railroads,  has  a  fleet  second  only 
to  that  of  Cleveland,  and,  with  its 
suburb  Tonawanda,  is  the  greatest 
lumber  market  on  the  globe. 

The  city  of  Buffalo  occupies  level 
ground  at  the  point  where  Lake  Erie 
pours  into  Niagara  River,  and 
stretches  about  nine  miles  from 
north  to  south,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  four  miles,  possessing 
thus  an  exceptionally  ample  acreage, 
exceeded  only,  among  American 
cities,  by  that  of  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, and  a  few  others.  In  local 
parlance,  it  is  divided  into  the  east 
and  west  sides  ;  Main  Street,  which 
runs  nearly  north  and  south,  being 
the  dividing  line. 

The  east  side,  with  the  exception 
of  portions  near  Main  Street,  is 
made  up  largely  of  the  German  and 
Polish  quarters.  The  Germans  have 
two  long  business  streets  of  their 
own,  and  count  among  their  numbers 
many  of  Buffalo's  most  influential 
citizens. 


The  west  side  is  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  residences,  with  manu- 
factories and  shipping  galore  on  the 
lake  and  river  fronts.  Buffalo's  busi- 
ness quarter  centers  around  the  old 
town  as  laid  out  by  Ellicott,  while 
scattered  about  the  harbor  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Buffalo  Creek  is  a  little 
city  of  elevators,  forty  five  in  num- 
ber— the  largest  cluster  of  them  in 
the  world. 

It  is  well  known  that  Ellicott's 
plan  was  modeled  after  that  used  by 
his  brother  in  laying  out  Washing- 
ton. Many  of  the  streets  radiate 
from  central  points  ;  there  are  circles 
and  little  parks  here  and  there. 
Niagara  and  Erie  Streets  run  each  at 
an  acute  angle  to  Main  at  the  point 
chosen  by  Ellicott  for  the  center  of 
his  town,  the  latter  coming  to  an  end 
in  Lake  Erie,  the  former  running  off 
for  miles  along  the  lake  and  river, 
and  forming  the  principal  artery  of 
the  Black  Rock  district. 

Where  Niagara  Street  crosses 
Delaware  Avenue,  Genesee  Street 
comes  in  and  completes  the  spokes 
of  the  wheel,  stretching  to  the  lake 
in  one  direction,  and  four  miles  or 
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more  through  the  German  quarter  in 
the  other.  A  mile  north  of  this  cen- 
tral point,  and  running  east  and  west, 
is  North  Street,  and  from  it  north- 
ward run  the  new  streets  of  the  finest 
residence  quarter  in  the  city.  Seneca 
Street,   stretching    eastward  from 


archway  of  elms  and  maples,  its  foot- 
ways passing  scores  of  handsome 
residences.  However,  the  most  im- 
posing street  in  Buffalo  is  Richmond 
Avenue.  It  was  designed  to  be  the 
most  fashionable.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
park  system,  with  at  one  end  the  ex- 


DELAWARE  AVENUE,  AFTER  A  SHOWER. 
Drawn  by  L.  M.  GlackeDii,  fruni  a  photograph  by  WIHIb  O.  Ghapln  which  won  the  prise  in  a  recent  amatear  cootesL 


lower  Main  Street,  and  Broadway, 
nearly  paralleling  Genesee,  through 
the  German  quarter,  are  also  im- 
portant arteries. 

The  stranger  cannot,  be  long  in 
Buffalo  without  exclaiming  in  ad- 
miration of  its  prodigality  of  smooth 
pavement.  The  native  boasts  of  one 
hundred  miles  of  asphalt  within  the 
city  limits,  and  the  work  has  been  in 
the  main  so  well  done  that  he  may 
be  forgiven  the  wretched  condition 
of  his  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
of  stone  pavements.  Buffalo's  most 
famous  street  is  Delaware  Avenue. 
At  its  junction  with  Niagara  stands 
the  Gothic  residence  of  Millard  Fill- 
more, and  for  miles  this  magnificent 
avenue  runs  as  straight  as  an  arrow 
to  the  park,  its  asphalt  shaded  by  an 


quisite  towers  of  the  New  York  Slate 
Hospital  rising  in  the  distance,  at 
the  other  the  handsome  pile  of  the 
new  First  Presbyterian  Church  crest- 
ing a  little  rise  of  ground  at  the 
Circle. 

Between  Richmond  and  Delaware 
Avenues,  and  north  of  North  Street, 
is  the  product  of  Buffalo's  latest 
boom,  a  district  of  houses  lining 
streets  of  asphalt,  where  were 
meadows  two  years  ago,  the  "  Region 
of  the  Shingle  Stain,'* — the  pride  of 
Buffalo.  No  less  worthy  of  mention 
is  Fillmore  Avenue,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  park  system  and  a 
broad  thoroughfare,  paved  with 
asphalt,  the  Delaware  Avenue  of  the 
east  side.  Out  beyond  the  thickly 
settled  quarters  are  fledgling  streets. 
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paved  magnificently,  and  with  lofty 
trees  standing  like  sentinels  before 
houseless  lots — the  homespots  of 
Buffalo's  future  millionaires. 

There  is  room  for  a  million  people 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  city. 
Electric  lines  are  rapidly  developing 
outlying  districts.  The  universal 
use  of  natural  gas  for  fuel  makes 
sunshine  and  fresh  paint  possible. 
Add  to  this  a  climate  where  the 
thermometer  rarely  reaches  90  de- 
grees, whose  winters  are  tempered 
by  the  neighboring  lakes,  and  you 
have  a  picture  of  the  fair  city  of 
which  the  Buffalonian  is  so  proud. 

Notwithstanding  the  architectural 
plainness  of  its  business  streets,  the 
Queen  City  does  not  lack  imposing 


buildings.  The  majority  of  these  are 
of  recent  construction.  Indeed  the 
business  part  of  the  town  seems  just 
now  in  a  transition  state,  though 
nothing  short  of  a  general  conflagra- 
tion will  smoke  out  the  dormant 
burghers  who  collect  their  rents 
from  many  an  ancient  building  on 
Main  Street.  The  new  home  of  the 
Erie  County  Savings  Bank,  scarce 
yet  completed,  will,  however,  be  one 
of  the  finest  office  buildings  in  the 
world,  and  is  today  the  most  impos- 
ing structure  in  Buffalo.  The  new 
post  office  building,  for  which  Con- 
gress recently  appropriated  two  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars,  though 
surrounded  by  poor  structures,  will 
when  completed  vie  with  the  City 
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?»T.   PAULS  EMSCOFAL  CHURCH. 
From  a  pliotofcraph  \i\  A.  Wittemiinu,  New  1 

and  County  Hall,  whose  striking 
tower  is  the  radial  center  of  the  city 
and  a  landmark  for  miles  around. 
This  latter  edifice,  now  nearly  twenty 
years  old,  bears  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  having  been  built  within  its 
appropriation.  In  it  are  all  of  the 
county  offices  and  some  of  the  city's, 
and  from  its  mayor's  office  has  gone 
forth  one  well  known  Buffalonian  to 
the  Presidential  chair. 

Where  the  old  court  house  stood 
for  so  many  years,  just  beyond 
Lafayette  Square  and  the  lofty  Sol- 
diers' Monument,  is  another  of  the 
institutions  of  Buffalo.  In  its  dis- 
tributing room  is  a  visitors'  book, 
and  few  who  visit  it  have  gone  with- 
out adding  testimony  therein  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Buffalo  Library. 
Besides  the  66,000  and  more  volumes 


and  its  well  stocked 
reading  and  reference 
rooms,  the  building  is 
an  ornament  to  the 
town.  It  is  also  the 
home  of  the  Historical 
Society,  the  Law  School, 
and,  with  its  museum, 
art  treasures,  art  school, 
and  lecture  rooms,  is 
the  center  of  intellectual 
Buffalo — a  portion  of 
the  population,  by  the 
way,  of  striking  and  in- 
creasing size.  Further 
up  Main  Street  is  the 
Music  Hall,  risen  from 
the  ashes  of  the  first 
structure  of  that  name, 
with  a  small  hall  or  two 
in  addition  to  the  great 
auditoriutn. 

Out  in  the  park  region 
rises  the  irregular  pile 
of  the  New  York  State 
Hospital,  one  of  the 
most  complete  institu- 
tions of  its  kind  in  the 
land.  But  before  all 
these  in  the  eyes  of 
the  native  Buffalonian 
is  the  old  mansion  of 
General  Peter  B.  Porter 
on  Niagara  Street, 
overlooking  the  river. 
,rk.  It  is  a  pity  to  discredit 

the  legend  that  clings 
to  it  and  tells  how  General  Porter, 
while  living  there  during  the  war  of 
1812,  was  surprised  one  morning  by 
a  raid  of  the  British,  and  how  he 
dashed  off  to  arouse  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  Buffalo,  in — well, 
hardly  in  regimentals.  The  truth  is 
that  this  building  was  not  erected 
until  1816.  But  then  how  dry  would 
history  become  without  some  de- 
lightful fictions! 

A  half  mile  up  Delaware  Avenue 
from  Niagara  Square  is  a  large 
building,  apparently  a  residence — 
the  home  of  the  Buffalo  Club.  In 
its  reception  room  hang  portraits  of 
two  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
its  members,  while  that  of  DeWitt 
Clinton,  a  greater  than  either,  though 
neither  a  member  nor  a  President, 
occupies  the  opposite  wall.  Almost 
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across  the  street  is  a  newer  building, 
the  home  of  the  Saturn  Club,  among 
whose  members  are  many  of  the 
moving  spirits  of  the  younger,  pro- 
gressive Buffalo  of  today. 

There  are  three  other  clubs  that 
deserve  mention  in  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  the  Queen  City 
— influential  political  or- 
ganizations with  hand- 
some houses  and  large 
membership.  The  Cleve- 
land Democracy,  named 
after     Buffalo's  most 
honored    citizen,    is  a 
potent    force    at  cam- 
paigning  times;  while 
the   White    House,  on 
Main  Street,  occupied  by 
the  Buffalo  Republican 
League,  is  not  only  one 
of  the  finest  residence 
buildings  near  the  busi- 
ness   quarter,  but  the 
source    of  enthusiasm 
and      political  pyro- 
technics every  fall.  The 
Country    Club,  whose 
unique   house   is  just 
beyond  the  Park,  is  a  ^ 
popular  rendezvous  of  ^ 
Buffalo's  society.  There 
is  also  the  Liberal  Club, 
recently  organized  and 
without  a   local  habi- 
tation, which  meets  monthly  at  din- 
ner, and  whose  members  speak  their 
minds  so  freely  on  the  questions  of 
the  day  that  they  often  give  the  lie 
to  at  least  one  of  its  trinity  of  mot- 
toes: **in  thought,  free;  in  temper, 
reverent;  in  method,  scientific." 

But  if  the  intellectual  life  of 
Buffalo  is  inclined  to  liberality,  the 
city  is  none  the  less  blessed  with 
churches.  In  the  olden  time,  indeed 
not  many  years  ago,  the  very  heart 
of  the  town  was  known  as  The 
Churches."  The  First  Presbyterian 
Church  has  now  given  place  to  the 
Erie  County  Savings  Bank  building, 
and  moved  into  a  new  edifice  in  the 
residence  quarter.  One  of  the  old 
churches  still  remains — St.  Paul's, 
with  a  spire  which  for  taper  and 
beauty  rivals  many  a  more  preten- 
tious belfry  in  the  Old  World.  No 


historian  of  Buffalo  overlooks  St. 
Paul's;  for  did  not  the  Baron  Hirsch 
of  1825,  Judge  Manuel  Mordecai 
Noah,  attended  by  a  civic  process 
sion,  and  to  the  tune  of  "Old  Hun- 
dred," lay  before  the  altar  of  this 
Gentile   sanctuary   the  foundation 


TEMPLE  BETH  ZION. 

Stone  of  his  new  Israel,  the  City  of 
Ararat? — though  the  refuge  which 
he  would  have  founded  was  on 
Grand  Island,  nine  miles  away! 

St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral is  near  at  hand  and  famous  for 
its  centennial  organ;  while  the  spire 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Louis  on  Main 
Street  recalls  memories  of  the  open 
Gothic  of  Cologne  and  the  pale 
moonlight  fretted  through,  just  be- 
fore one  is  off  for  his  journey  up  the 
Rhine. 

The  quondam  resident  of  Ger- 
many, even  in  this  German  American 
city,  misses  the  open  beer  gardens  of 
the  happy  Fatherland.  There  is 
here  but  one  large  garden,  and  it 
but  poorly  imitates  the  originals 
across  the  ocean.  Yet  it  has  the 
band  seated  within  the  curved  sound 
reflector,  and  the  carpet  of  tables; 
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and  hither  flock  the  Germans  of 
Buffalo  on  summer  evenings  and 
Sunday  afternoons.  It  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  spots  of  the  Queen 
City. 

But  leaving  the  Parade  House — 
such  is  the  meaningless  name  of  this 
outing  ground — a  brief  ride  up  the 
east  parkway  takes  you  to  the  Park, 
an  irregularly  shaped  expanse  of 
about   four  hundred   acres.  This 


in  which  rest  the  bones  of  two  hun- 
dred soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Park  was  in  the 
country.  Today  Buffalo  has  grown 
out  to  it,  and  is  now  extending 
around  it.  Well  may  the  busy  city 
come  here  to  rest ;  the  Park  and  its 
Meadow  have  not  their  equal  outside 
of  the  capitals  of  the  Old  World. 

The  park  system  ends  in  the 
Front,  overlooking  the  lake,  where 


beautiful  pleasure  ground  lies  just  to 
the  north  of  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery, 
whose  striking  shafts  and  tombs  are 
reflected  by  the  Park  Lake.  But 
the  propinquity  is  unnoticed  by  the 
Buffalonian  on  pleasure  bent,  especi- 
ally if  he  is  off  for  a  canter  across 
the  Meadow.  This  is  a  name  given 
to  the  eastern  and  larger  part  of  the 
Park,  through  whose  two  hundred 
acres  not  a  road  nor  a  path  runs,  the 
whole  expanse  of  greensward  being 
open  to  riders  and  pedestrians. 
Outside  of  England  there  are  few 
scenes  of  broad  meadow  land  to 
equal  this.  Some  practical — or  poet- 
ical— city  father  has  added  to  the 
landscape  a  flock  of  sheep,  roaming 
over  the  Meadow  in  care  of  its  shep- 
herd. 

The  historian  never  drives  about 
this  beauty  spot  without  pointing 
out  two  willow  trees,  the  thriving 
head  and  foot  boards  of  a  long  grave 


it  pours  into  the  Niagara ;  and  here 
is  or  was,  yes,  is  and  was,  Fort  Porter, 
/j,  because  the  flag  staff  yet  stands, 
the  sentry  passes  to  and  fro,  and  two 
companies  of  regulars  lazily  watch 
the  slumberous  Canadian  villages 
across  the  river,  ready  to  repel  an 
invasion  ;  was^  for  the  moss  grown 
ruin  of  the  Fort  itself  has  disap- 
peared. 

The  native  loved  to  conjure  tales 
of  attack  and  repulse,  of  shot,  shell, 
and  shrapnel,  and  affix  them  to  this 
dismantled  redoubt.  But  the  Fort's 
only  battle  was  with  the  tire  fiend, 
the  result  of  accident  at  that.  It 
was  then  abandoned  to  romance  and 
the  small  boy,  and  was  buried  in 
1887  by  the  practical  officer  who  pre- 
sided at  the  castellated  headquarters 
across  the  lawn — because  it  had 
served  its  usefulness.  And,  as  you 
look  across  the  river  and  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  flag  of  old  England, 
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you  cannot  help  musing  on  what  the 
world  would  have  lost  had  the 
Englishman  of  today  been  as  icono- 
clastic with  his  Tower  of  London,  or 
the  German  finished  the  revengeful 
work  of  his  neighbor  across  the 
Rhine  on  the  magnificent  ruin  at 
Heidelberg. 

The  sojourner  in  Buffalo  will  be 
speedily  struck  with  the  number  of 
literary  clubs  scattered  through  the 
town.  Lecturers  and  musicians  are 
sure  of  large  audiences.  In  matters 
artistic,  too,  Buffalo  is  in  advance 
of  most  of  the  commercial  hives. 

The  modern  Buffalo  belle  delights 
to  relate  a  story  of  her  ancestors  two 
generations  ago.  A  little  way  up 
Delaware  Avenue,  standing  back 
from  the  street,  is  an  old  stone  man- 
sion which  none  pass  without  com- 
ment. Here  dwelt  the  first  Mayor  of 
Buffalo,  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  center 
of  a  large  estate ;  and  his  manorial 
residence,  The  Cottage,  still  stands. 
The  interest  of  the  belles  and  beaux, 
however,  centers  not  in  the  building, 
but  in  a  certain  Miss  Johnson, 
daughter  of  the  doctor-mayor,  who, 
so  the  story  goes,  met,  loved,  and 
married  a  certain  young  lawyer, 
named   Lord.    But   to  accomplish 


this  she  eloped,  and,  with  the  wit 
which  her  successors  delight  to  emu- 
late, left  on  her  table  in  this  same 
Cottage,  this  saucy  message  to  papa: 
"  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away.  Blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord!"  What  papa  did  is  not 
related,  but  the  young  lawyer  Lord 
afterwards  entered  the  ministry  and 
was  known  to  fame  as  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lord. 

An  enthusiast  once  wrote  that 
Buffalo  sits  "like  a  commercial  Con- 
stantinople stretching  along  the 
Bosporus  of  the  broad  Niagara,  and 
holding  the  keys  of  the  Dardanelles 
that  shall  open  and  shut  the  gates  of 
trade  for  the  regions  east  and  west  " 
— a  flight  which  tempts  the  new- 
comer to  exclaim  "  Like  Constantin- 
ople, indeed !  In  the  filth  of  its 
wharves  and  the  dirt  of  its  down 
town  streets."  But  there  is  more  in 
the  simile.  Spend  but  a  half  hour 
with  the  Buffalo  statistician;  he  will 
prove  to  you  the  strategical  position 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Lakes.  Rail- 
roads vie  with  steamships;  manu- 
factures with  tonnages  of  wheal. 
La  Salle's  little  Le  Griffon,  which 
first  sailed  these  waters  in  1678,  was 
the  pioneer  of  a  fleet  that  brings  the 
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grain  and  minerals  of  the  great 
Northwest  to  pay  toll  at  Buffalo. 

On  the  shores  of  Buffalo  Creek, 
now  dredged  and  blasted  until  the 
largest  vessels  can  float  well  up  the 
stream,  rose  the  Dart  Steam  ele- 
vator, the  first  in  the  world,  and 
round  and  about  its  successor,  the 
Bennett,  cluster  the   other  giants, 


which  were  shipped  to  the  city  in 
1891  had  come  in  single  file,  they 
would  make  a  procession  3503  miles 
long,  stretching  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. Wander  along  the  lake  and 
river  front,  near  the  coal  dumps,  and 
some  one  will  volunteer  the  remark 
that  from  this  port  2,365,892  tons  of 
coal  were  shipped  last  year;  while 
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whose  capacity  is  so  great  that  a 
statistician  makes  the  statement 
that  a  fleet  bringing  to  Buffalo 
twenty  million  bushels  of  grain,  all 
arriving  in  one  day,  can  be  unloaded 
and  reloaded  with  coal  and  ready 
for  the  return  voyage  within  the 
twenty  four  hours. 

Buffalo  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
grape  sugar  industry.  Its  enormous 
railroad  interests  have  been  already 
referred  to.  If  the  sojourner  finds 
himself  in  East  Buffalo,  he  will  dis- 
cover the  spot  where  the  Wagner 
Palace  Car  is  made,  and  manufac- 
tories and  machine  shops  without 
number.  Buffalo  is  moreover  the 
largest  sheep  market  in  the  world ; 
next  to  Chicago,  the  largest  live 
stock  market  ;  and  as  for  hogs,  it  is 
said  that  if   the  5,657,800  porkers 


up  there  in  the  City  and  County 
Hall  they  will  say  that  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  city  increased 
$67,000,000,  or  83  per  cent,  in  the 
last  decade. 

There  has  been  some  newspaper 
talk  of  late  in  favor  ot  a  collection  of 
buffaloes  for  the  Park ;  something 
foreseen,  it  seems,  in  1862  by  ex- 
President  Millard  Fillmore,  who, 
commenting  upon  the  municipal 
bear  pit  at  Berne,  Switzerland, 
trusted  that*' we  shall  not  imitate 
the  Bernese  example  by  keepinjr  two 
or  three  wild  buffaloes.'*  But  if  the 
Buffalonian  is  thus  to  do  homage  to 
the  noble  ruminant,  why  not,  sug- 
gests a  critic  from  Buffalo's  late 
rival,  the  city  of  Cleveland,  abolish 
the  old  time  municipal  totem  of  a 
ship  and  a  canal  boat  and  substitute 
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THE  MEADOW  DRIVE  IN  THE  PARK. 


for  it  a  bison's  head,  in  the  act  of 
bellowing?  Which  means  that  the 
lakeside  Ohioan  is  jealous  of  Buffa- 
lo's growth  and  future.  For  Buffalo 
is  of  a  truth  a-boom. 

An  enterprising  dealer  in  real 
estate  advertised  his  wares  the  other 
day  by  representing  them  in  the 
down  pan  of  the  scales,  while  in  the 
other  were  exploding  bubbles,  label- 
ed "  Which  Paw,  Kans.,"  "  Spookton 
Falls  Imp.  Co.,"  "  Whenvej*,  Col.,'' 
**  Take-a  Home-a,  Wash.,"  and  the 
like.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  this 
illustrates  the  character  of  Buffalo's 
boom.  It  is  ten  years  old  and  more, 
has  been  steadily  growing,  and  since 
the  promise  of  cheap  power  from  the 
great  cataract  at  Niagara,  has  in- 
creased to  such  dimensions  as  to 
surpass  anything  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, save  the  development  of  Chi- 
cago a  decade  ago.  In  1887,  the 
New  York  Times  predicted  that 
Buffalo  "would  inevitably  become 
the  greatest  miliingcity  on  the  earth." 
The  New  York  Tribune  said  editor- 
ially not  many  months  ago  that  the 
Queen  City  was  destined  to  gain 
steadily  on  Chicago  in  the  race  for 
commercial  supremacy,  and  predict- 
ed a  population  of  1,000,000  at  the 
next  federal  census;  while  the  latter 


city's  Tribune  gracefully  accepts  the 
prophesy  that  its  rival  will  be  the 
electrical  center  of  the  world. 

All  this,  added  to  the  very  sub- 
stantial character  of  its  present  com- 
merce and  trade,  has  set  the  Buffaloes 
bellowing  in  good  earnest.  Subur- 
ban property  has  increased  enorm- 
ously in  value  ;  a  recent  movement 
of  the  locomotive  construction  de- 
partment of  one  of  the  railroad 
systems  to  some  farm  lands  several 
miles  east  of  the  limits,  has  started  a 
town  there ;  and  the  prospect  of 
electrical  power  has  increased  the 
value  of  lands  between  the  city  and 
Niagara  Falls  tenfold. 

Apropos  of  booms,  the  oldest  resi- 
dent tells  a  good  story  ;  and  he  tells 
it  with  gusto  these  days,  as  an  anti- 
dote to  what  he  calls  the  reckless 
enthusiasm  of  New  Buffalo.  A  cer- 
tain Mr.  Barton,  in  1835,  owned  two 
lots  in  Black  Rock,  for  which  he  had 
paid  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
When  prices  began  to  rise,  he  put 
his  figures  at  $3,000.  Now,  it  so 
happened  that  he  was  absent  from 
home  a  couple  of  months.  Mean- 
while prices  had  gone  up ;  and,  on 
the  morning  of  his  return,  he  was 
accosted,  and  asked  what  was  his 
price  :  he  replied  $6,000. 
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THE  PARK  LAKE  AND  BOATHOUSE. 
Prom  a  photoffraph  by  A.  Wittemann,  New  York. 


A  little  later  he  met  another 
boomer,  and,  to  a  similar  question, 
replied  :  "  $20,000,  ten  per  cent 
down,  the  balance  in  four  annual 
payments ; "  to  which  the  boomer 
rejoined  :  "Say  six  annual  payments 
and  I'll  take  it." 

"  Done,"  quoth  Mr.  Barton,  who 
stepped  into  a  store,  received  the 
$2,000,  took  a  bond  and  mortgage 
for  the  balance,  and  went  home — 
thus,  as  he  afterwards  related,  rais- 
ing his  price  $14,000  in  going  four- 
teen rods  along  the  street  and  then 
selling. 

If  the  listener  is  not  up  in  Buffalo  . 
history,  this  story  will  be  lost  on 
him.  The  moral  lies  in  the  fact  that 
two  years  later  the  boom  collapsed, 
and  Mr.  Barton  foreclosed  the  $18,000 
mortgage  and  had  to  bid  in  his  lots. 
At  least,  he  bid  them  in  if  perchance 
he  was  so  lucky  as  to  have  saved 
from  the  universal  wreck  enough  to 
pay  court  costs  and  a  lawyer  for 
foreclosure. 

Municipal  reformers  will  do  well 
to  study  the  government  of  the 
Queen  City.  This  rapidly  increas- 
ing hive  of  industry  is  now  testing  a 


new  charter.  It  has  an  elective 
mayor,  and  chooses  by  ballot  many 
others  of  its  executive  officers ;  but 
it  touches  its  people  most  and  most 
intimately  through  a  Board  of  Public 
Works  of  three  members,  chosen  one 
by  the  people,  the  other  two,  one 
from  each  party,  by  the  mayor.  The 
old  time  board  of  aldermen  is  re- 
tained, and  restrained,  by  an  **  upper 
house  "  of  nine  citizens  chosen  on  a 
general  city  ticket.  This  scheme, 
thanks  possibly  to  the  even  distribu- 
tion of  parties  as  much  as  to  the  re- 
form element  embodied  therein,  is 
apparently  a  success. 

Such  is  Buffalo,  a  thriving  town, 
already  large,  wealthy  and  prosper- 
ous, adding  the  conservatism  of  the 
East  to  the  vim  and  enterprise  of  the 
West,  reliant,  too,  on  the  future,  and 
expecting  some  time  to  be  called  in 
real  earnest,  as  its  boomer  now 
boasts,  the  Manchester  of  America. 

For  the  photographs  from  which  most  of  the 
illustrations  accompanyinc:  this  article  were 
made  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
Buffalo  Camera  Club,  and  especially  to  Miss 
Marv  Hovt,  and  Messrs.  WiUis  O.  Chapin,  A. 
W.  Simons,  F.  A.  Fell,  O.  H.  Hauenstein,  A 
G.  Hauenstein,  and  H.  H.  Boyce. 
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THE  TWO 

By  Thomas 

HPHEY  sat  facing  each  other  in 

*•  the  narrow  cell.  They  had 
been  sentenced  that  day,  and  on  the 
next  morning  were  to  make  that  last 
awful  ride  up  the  river  to  Sing  Sing. 
He  who  sat  upon  the  bunk  was  a 
typical  housebreaker,  a  heavy  jawed, 
low  browed  man  with  a  blue  scar  on 
his  cheek.  His  eyes,  lusterless  and 
heavy,  were  shaded  by  heavy  brows, 
and  one  could  see  at  a  glamre  why  he 
had  been  nicknamed  "The  Owl." 
He  was  smoking  a  short,  black  pipe, 
and  to  all  appearances  his  mind  was, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  a  void. 

He  who  sat  upon  the  single  stool 
in  the  cell  was  a  white  haired  old 
man,  whose  thin  face  bore  unmistak- 
able evidences  of  a  life  of  toil,  and 
whose  delicate  nostrils  and  lips  made 
it  apparent  that  his  nature  was  an  al- 
most supersensitive  one.  He  stooped 
after  the  manner  of  one  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  keeping  of  mercantile 
books,  and  there  was  on  his  face  an 
expression  of  melancholy  that  was 
in^nitely  sad.  His  clothes,  though 
carefully  kept,  were  shabby  and  old 
fashioned. 

It  was  evident  that  the  two  con- 
victs were  widely  different  types. 
There  was  something  in  the  woe  be- 
gone manner  of  the  old  man  that 
caused  the  Owl  to  keep  silence  for 
a  long  time  before  he  spoke  to  him.  * 

'*  Ever  done  time  before  ?"  he  asked 
at  last. 

**No,"  said  the  other  sadly, 
**  never.** 

"Get  used  to  it  after  a  while,**  con- 
tinued the  Owl,  glad  to  find  that  his 
companion  was  not  averse  to  talking. 
"  What  are  you  going  up  for  ?'* 

"Theft,**  said  the  white  haired 
man.  "Tiieft.  I — stole — money  — 
from — my — employer,"  he  contin- 
ued, uttering  each  word  with  painful 
distinctness,  as  though  he  did  not 
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Winthrop  Hall, 

expect  the  listener  to  believe  him — 
as  though  he,  himself,  could  hardly 
believe  it. 

"How  much?"  asked  the  Owl,  be- 
coming interested. 

"Ten  thousand  dollars,"  replied 
the  old  man  with  the  same  impres- 
siveness. 

"You  don*t  say!"  exclaimed  the 
Ov\l.  "  You*re  a  better  man  than  I 
thought  you  were.'* 

"  Ah,  no,"  said  the  other.  "  I  am 
not  a  better  man  than  you  think  me. 
I  am  a  thief.'* 

"So'm  I,"  replied  the  Owl,  "but 
I've  never  been  a  lucky  one.  I'm  do- 
ing ten  years  just  for  a  gold  watch. 
You,  a  common  amateur,  get  the 
same  time  for  ten  thousand  dollars. 
Why,  man,  dear,  all  the  time  you're 
there  you're  getting  a  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  What  more  can  you 
ask?**  Then  the  Owl  became  confi- 
dential. "See  here,  pard,"  he  said,. 
"  I  know  a  lawyer  who'll  get  you  out 
of  this  for  half  the  amount.  I  ain*t 
telling  ye  no  lies.  Then  you'll  be 
started  in  business  again  with  five 
thousand.  What's  the  matter  with 
that,  eh  ?" 

"  I  have  no  ten  thousand  dollars,'^ 
replied  the  old  man.  "  I  returned 
every  cent  to  my  employer.'* 

"What!  **  exclaimed  the  Owl  with 
horror.    "  Give  it  back  to  him  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  answered  the 
other. 

"You're  a  fool,**  said  the  Owl  with 
contempt.  "  You  ought  to  be  in  the 
insane  asylum,  not  in  prison.  You'll 
demoralize  the  whole  gang." 

"Do  not  tell  me  that,"  said  the  old 
man  with  almost  a  wail  in  his  voice. 
"  I  suffer  so  now  to  think  what  I  have 
done  to  myself  that  my  torture  is 
terrible.  If  I  thought  that  by  word 
or  deed  I  had  led  any  one  else  from 
the  paths  of  righteousness  I  could 
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not  bear  it — I  could  not  possibly 
t)ear  it." 

"Humph!"  said  the  Owl. 
Let  me  tell  you  my  story,"  said 
the    old    man    almost  childishly. 

Perhaps  you  can  advise  me  or. in- 
form me,  and  I  stand  in  great  need 
of  both  advice  and  information." 

"  Let  her  go,"  said  the  Owl,  look- 
ing at  the  other  with  a  look  of 
superiority.  "Advice  is  the  only 
thing  you  don't  have  to  steal." 

"  My  name,"  said  the  old  man,  "  is 
Henry  Bond.  I  have  no  relatives.  I 
have  no  friends.  I  have  been  all  my 
life  a  bookkeeper.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  I  have  been  the  book- 
keeper and  cashier  for  Archibald 
White  &  Co.,  a  firm  you  may  have 
heard  of  if  you  are  familiar  with 
Wall  Street.  During  all  that  time, 
at  least  up  to  a  fatal  day  six  weeks 
ago,  there  had  never  been  a  mistake 
in  my  books.  Large  sums  of  money 
passed  through  my  hands,  but  they 
-never  tempted  me.  My  salary  was 
small,  very  small.  When  I  was  a 
young  man  I  was  comparatively  well 
paid,  but  there  is  little  advancement 
in  my  line  of  work,  and  I  soon  found 
that  I  was  condemned  to  compara- 
tive poverty  all  my  days.  I  lived  a 
-careful,  prudent  life,  and  saved  a 
•little  money,  for  no  reason  except  to 
be  able  to  take  care  of  myself  when 
•old  age  should  have  made  it  im- 
T^ossible  for  me  to  work  any  longer. 
'I  don't  know  how  it  came  about,  but 
1  think  my  mind  must  have  weakened 
:as  old  age  came  upon  me,  for  the  past 
iive  years  of  my  life  have  been  years 
-of  temptation.  Every  day  something 
has  whispered  to  me,  *It  requires  but 
the  adroit  use  of  a  pen  and  you  are 
rich.'  Every  night  the  same  voice 
4ias  said,  *  You  have  not  lived — you 
liave  merely  existed.  Live^live! 
You  have  but  a  few  years  left.  Live!  * 
"Night  and  day  I  fought  that  voice. 
But  I  never  defeated  it.  It  always 
•came  back  with  arguments  more  al- 
luring than  ever.  I  knew  that  it  was 
no  voice  of  the  devil  that  I  was  fight- 
ing; I  was  having  a  conflict  with  my- 
self. Oh,  I  was  so  ashamed!  All 
the  joy,  the  happiness,  of  my  life  had 
tbeen  in  the  thought  that  I  was  honest; 


that  other  people  considered  me 
honest — would  have  trusted  me 
around  the  world.  I  could  hardly 
look  my  employer  in  the  face.  He 
was  a  shrewd,  unfeeling  man,  but  he 
never  suspected  what  a  struggle  was 
going  on  in  my  breast.  If  he  had 
been  a  more  generous  man  perhaps 
he  would  have  been  more  suspicious. 
But  he  trusted  me  implicitly — and 
reduced  my  salary  from  time  to  time 
on  the  plea  that  he  could  easily  get 
younger  and  better  men  to  do  my 
work  for  less  money. 

"One  day  the  crisis  came.  It  so 
happened  that  by  the  alteration  of  a 
single  figure  I  could  put  in  my 
pocket  ten  thousand  dollars  in  cash, 
and  it  would  be  more  than  probable 
that  the  firm  would  not  find  the  mis- 
take for  months.  I  yielded.  It  w^as 
Saturday,  and  the  house  closed  at 
noon.  I  made  arrangements  to  leave 
on  Monday  morning  for  Spain,  and 
in  the  meantime  proposed  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  world.  I  remember 
the  feeling  of  elation  that  came  over 
me  when  I  locked  up  the  office  that 
afternoon  and  stepped  out  into  the 
street.  Ten  thousand  dollars  was  a 
great  sum.  It  would  have  kept  me 
in  comparative  affluence  the  few  re- 
maining years  I  had  to  live.  I 
should  be  happy  at  last.  But  the 
moment  I  stepped  into  the  street  I 
knew  that  happiness  was  never  to  be 
mine.  The  first  person  I  met  turned 
his  head  away  from  me.  I  suppose 
it  was  by  accident;  but  I  thought,  I 
believed,  that  he  could  read  the  story 
of  my  sin  in  my  eyes,  in  my  face. 
And  so  it  seemed  with  all  the  rest. 
I  thought  that  those  that  looked 
away  from  me  did  so  because  they 
were  ashamed  that  a  creature  made 
in  the  image  of  God  could  be  so 
base.  I  thought  that  those  who 
looked  at  me  were  looking  at  me  in 
amazement  and  scorn.  I  thought 
that  those  who  did  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  were  hurrying  by  to 
escape  even  contact  for  a  moment 
with  me. 

"  I  went  to  the  theater.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  been  to  the  plajf  in 
ten  years.  I  thought  there  that  the 
lines  were  all  directed  at  me.  A 
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^'oman  raised  her  opera  glass  and  I 
felt  that  I  was  the  object  of  her  at- 
tention. I  did  not  know  why,  but  I 
<:oncluded  that  her  escort  must  have 
told  her  that  I  was  a  thief.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  little  girl  who  sat  on 
my  left  tried  to  edge  as  far  away 
from  me  as  she  could  in  her  seat, 
and  that  when  her  mother  put  her 
arm  around  her  it  was  to  shield  her 
from  contact  with  so  awful  a  being. 
I  rushed  from  the  theater  and  walked 
rapidly  up  and  down  the  street. 
There  a  new  terror  smote  me.  If  all 
these  other  people  guessed  already 
at  my  crime,  why  not  the  police  ? 
The  fear  of  prison  came  upon  me. 
I  slunk  through  the  streets  back  to 
my  home.  And  then  I  passed  the 
most  awful  night  of  my  existence. 
I  will  not  tell  you  its  horrors.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  when  the  dawn 
broke  I  knew  what  was  the  matter 
with  me.  It  was  not  insanity.  It 
was  conscieri^e  !  I  knew  what  pun- 
ishment God  «ad  meted  out  for  my 
-crime.  It  was  a  torture  I  could  not 
get  away  from.  And  it  would  never 
^nd.  The  suggestion  that  it  would 
never  end  caused  me  to  think — to 
reason.  If  I  were  to  suffer  as  the 
law  prescribes  perhaps  that  awful 
•conscience  would  at  last  be  stilled. 
Perhaps  if  I  suffered  enough  even 
my  God  would  forgive  me.  At  any 
rate  it  was  my  only  hope.  I  went  to 
my  employer  and  confessed,  giving 
bim  back  at  the  same  time  all  the 
money  I  had  stolen." 

"  Fool!  "  said  the  Owl.  "  But  you 
don't  mean  to  say  he  turned  you 
over  to  the  police  after  you  gave  him 
back  the  swag?*' 

"  I  am  thankful  to  say,"  answered 
the  old  man,  that  he  did.  He  was 
right.  He  said  it  was  a  duty  he 
owed  the  State.  I  pleaded  guilty  in 
the  court,  and  here  I  am." 

"  Fool!  "  said  the  Owl  again. 

"There  are  two  questions,"  contin- 
ued the  old  man,  who  did  not  appar- 
ently hear  the  epithet,  "  that  I  would 
like  to  ask  you." 

"I'm  listening,"  said  the  Owl. 

**  Vou  have  been  in  prison  before  ?  " 

"Many  a  time." 

"  Do  you  think,"  the  old  man  asked 


earnestly,  "that  my  strength  will  be 
sufficient  to  serve  out  my  whole 
term  1 " 

"  Depends  on  what  kind  of  work 
they  give  you.  Don't  think  you'd 
last  more  than  a  couple  of  weeks  in 
the  quarries.  P'raps,  though,  being 
only  an  amateur,  they'll  put  you  at 
something  lighter." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  old  man; 
"  and  now  one  question  more.  You 
have  finished  a  term  of  imprisonment 
for  a  crime  you  have  committed, 
have  you  not  }  " 

"I  should  smile." 

"Tell  me,"  asked  the  old  man, 
bending  over  intently,  "tell  me 
whether  your  conscience  troubles 
you  after  you  have  paid  the  State  for 
your  crime — is  it  possible  that  one 
may  still  be  happy  after  having 
sinned  ? " 

"  What  is  conscience  ? "  asked  the 
Owl. 

The  old  man  smiled  faintly,  almost 
despairingly.  "  Conscience,"  he  said, 
"  I  fear,  is  something  like  Hell." 

"Humph!"  grunted  the  Owl. 
"  What  do  you  think  Hell  is  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  said  the  old  man,  rais- 
ing his  eyes  to  the  low  ceiling  of  the 
cell,  "  that  it  would  be  Hell  to  be  in 
Heaven  among  the  pure  and  inno- 
cent with  an  unforg^ven  sin  upon 
one's  soul." 

The  Owl  noticed  that  the  old  man 
was  still  looking  in  that  sad  way  at 
the  ceiling.  He  noticed  that  his 
face  was  still  paler,  and  that  there 
was  a  tear  rolling  down  his  cheek. 

"  Poor  old  duck,"  said  the  Owl  to 
himself.  "  He'll  have  a  hard  time  of 
it." 

The  Owl  fumbled  in  his  rough 
clothes  for  a  minute,  and  wondered 
when  he  would  be  able  to  get  some 
tobacco.  Suddenly  he  looked  in  a 
startled  manner  at  the  old  man.  He 
was  sitting  there  gazing  at  the  ceil- 
ing just  as  he  had  been  a  minute  or 
more  before.  The  tear  on  his  cheek 
was  in  the  same  spot.  The  Owl 
sprang  toward  him  and  put  his  hand 
over  the  old  man's  heart. 

"  Poor  old  duck  !  "  he  said  aloud 
this  time.  "He'll  not  have  a  hard 
time  of  it  after  all — he  is  dead  !" 
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By  John  Ballaster  Blake. 


\JO  question  has  had  so  long  a 
^  ^  history  in  American  politics  as 
that  of  the  tariff.  Slavery  was  a 
burning  issue  for  a  few  decades  until 
it  passed  from  sight  forever  in  the 
cannon  smoke  of  the  civil  war.  Nul- 
lification, anti-masonry,  knownoth- 
ingism,  greenbackism,  have  appeared 
and  disappeared  on  the  battlefield  of 
parties.  The  **  free  silver  "  idea,  the 
new  born  child  of  a  far  Western 
school  of  economists,  is  hardly  likely 
to  have  more  than  a  transient  exist- 
ence. Prohibition  the  mass  of  the 
voters  persist  in  regardinja:  as  a  mor- 
al rather  than  as  a  political  problem. 
But  the  question  of  duties  on  im- 
ports has  been  with  us  since  the  be- 
ginning of  our  national  annals,  and 
seems  likely  to  remain  with  us. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  a  tar- 
iff dispute  precipitated  the  Revolu- 
tion, whose  chief  inciting  cause  was 
the  act  passed  by  Pitt's  ministry  in 
1767,  imposing  a  duty  upon  all 
paint,  paper,  glass,  lead,  and  tea  car- 
ried into  the  American  colonies. 
After  the  second  war  with  England 
the  great  question  of  the  day  was  the 
attempt  to  restore  the  prostrated  in 
dustries  of  the  country  by  the 
policy  to  which  Henry  Clay  gave 
the  name  of  the  "American  Sys- 
tem." The  dispute  unfortunately 
became  a  sectional  one  between  the 
manufacturing  North  and  the  agri- 
cultural South.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  the  latter  was  exasperated  by 
successive  increases  of  the  tariff  until 
in  1832  the  Union  hung  on  the  peril- 
ous verge  of  disruption.  Clay  at 
once  introduced  a  compromise  meas- 
ure providing  for  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion, and  for  a  generation  fiscal  dis- 
cussions were  subordinated  to  other 
political  controversies. 

The  vast  expenditures  of  the  civil 
war  necessitated  the  imposition  of 


higher  duties  than  ever  before.  The 
crisis  over,  and  the  country  relieved 
of  its  heavy  burden  of  debt,  the  old 
question  once  more  came  to  the 
front,  to  be  debated  anew  upon  dif- 
ferent lines,  and  to  become,  as  it  is 
at  present,  the  most  important  issue 
between  the  two  great  political  par- 
ties. 

The  tariff  discussions  of  today,  in. 
or  out  of  Congress,  are  widely  differ- 
ent from  those  of  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago.  In  those  days  Henry  Clay  was 
advocating  increased  duties  as  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  national  ills^ 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
Richard  Cobden  was  preaching  free 
trade  as  the  panacea  for  poverty  and 
the  harbinger  of  a  universal  era  of 
peace  and  good  will.  Among  the 
people  at  large  there  prevailed  a 
dense  ignorance  of  the  subject  that 
political  leaders  were  debating.  The 
late  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of 
Georgia,  for  example,  used  to  tell 
the  story  of  a  native  of  a  back  coun- 
ty in  his  State  who,  straying  far 
from  home  on  a  turkey  hunt,  came 
to  a  newly  completed  railroad  track 
— a  thing  he  had  never  seen  before. 
He  stopped  to  examine  it,  when 
suddenly  a  locomotive,  puffing  and 
whistling,  came  in  sight  around  a 
curve.  The  Georgian  took  to  his  heels 
in  terror,  and  ran  home  to  tell  his  wife 
of  the  awful  monster  he  had  seen. 
"  I  dunno  what  it  could  have  been," 
he  said  after  describing  it  to  the 
best  of  his  limited  ability,  "unless  it 
was  that  plaguy  tariff  that  they  say 
has  broke  loose  !  " 

Time  has  taught  us  much  since 
then.  The  rural  voter  is  perfectly 
aware  of  the  difference  between  the 
tariff  and  a  railroad  engine,  and 
though  the  intricacies  of  schedules 
and  sliding  scales  are  beyond  his 
comprehension,  he  has  in  most  cases 
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a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the 
general  bearings  of  the  ques- 
tion. Economists,  too,  have 
learned  from  experience. 
They  see  that  the  promises 
of  the  past  were  too  rosy  for 
realization.  They  know  that 
neither  free  trade  nor  pro- 
tection will  bring  an  indus- 
trial millennium.  Their 
arguments  have  become  less 
theoretical  and  more  practi- 
cal. Facts  and  figures  are 
now  their  weapons  instead 
of  imaginative  generalities. 
The  subject  has  become 
more  complicated  as  its  lite- 
rature grows  larger  and  its 
history  longer.  But  its  lite- 
rature is  still  controversial, 
the  lessons  of  its  history  still 
receive  diametrically  oppo- 
site interpretations,  and  the 
problem  seems  as  far  from 
final  settlement  as  ever. 

The  landmarks  of  the  tariff 
legislation  effected  or  at 
tempted  during^  the  last  five 
Congresses  have  been  the  Morrison 
Bill,  the  Mills  Bill,  and  the  McKinley 
Act.  The  struggle  over  the  first  of 
these  was  the  most  memorable  in- 
cident of  the  Forty  Ninth  Con- 
gress. It  was  a  measure  providing 
for  a  considerable  and  general  re- 
duction— a  "horizontal"  reduction, 
it  was  currently  designated — of  the 
import  duties  that  had  stood  practi- 
cally unchanged  since  the  civil  war. 
It  caused  heated  debates,  and  some 
disruption  of  party  lines,  neither  its 
Democratic  support  nor  its  Republi- 
can opposition  being  unbroken.  It 
was  defeated  in  the  House  by  a  very 
close  vote. 

Colonel  William  Ralls  Morrison, 
the  principal  author  of  the  bill,  was 
long  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Con- 
Caress,  where  he  served  continuously 
for  fourteen  years.  He  was  born 
sixty  seven  years  ago  in  the  county 
where  his  home  still  is — Monroe' 
Countv,  Illinois — served  in  tiie 
Mexican  war,  and  was  subsequently 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Law  and  poli 
tics  were  very  near  akin  in  the  West 
forty  years  ago.    Colonel  Morrison 
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was  elected  to  a  local  office  and  then 
to  the  State  Assembly,  of  which  he 
became  speaker  in  1859. 

In  the  memorable  campaign  of  the 
following  year,  when  two  great 
Illinoisans — Lincoln  and  Douglas — 
were  fighting  for  the  Presidency, 
Colonel  Morrison  was  seeking  a  re- 
election to  the  Legislature.  He  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Douglas  Demo- 
crats, his  chief  competitor  being  a 
Republican,  Horine  by  name. 
Though  liis  party  lost  the  State,  Col- 
onel Morrison  was  successful,  win- 
ning not  only  his  seat  in  the  Assem- 
bly, but  also  the  hand  of  Miss  Ella 
Horine,  his  opponent's  daughter, 
whom  at  the  bejjjinning  of  the  next 
session  he  took  to  the  State  capital 
as  his  bride. 

In  the  following  year  came  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  Men  who 
had  seen  service  were  in  demand, 
and  Colonel  Morrison  went  to  the 
front  at  the  head  of  the  Forty  Ninth 
Illinois.  He  took  part  in  the  first  im- 
portant operation  in  the  West — 
Grant's  midwinter  movement  against 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  in 
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the  fierce  struggle  before  the  latter 
he  was  shot  through  the  body  and  re- 
ported among  the  killed.  His  wife 
hurried  to  the  scene,  found  her  hus- 
band living,  though  desperately- 
wounded,  and  succeeded  in  nursing 
him  back  to  health.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  another  distin- 
guished Illinoisan,  General  Logan, 
was  wounded  in  the  same  battle,  and 
in  his  case  too  a  devoted  wife  came  to 
the  front  to  care  for  him. 

Colonel  Morrison  had  returned  to 
his  command  when  he  heard  the 
news  that  he  had  been  elected  to 
Congress.  He  went  to  Washington, 
served  his  term  there,  but  failed  of 
reelection,  and  took  up  his  law  prac- 
tice iigain.  His  Congressional  ca- 
reer was  resumed  in  1872,  and  con- 
tinued for  seven  successive  terms, 
during  which  he  came  conspicuously 
before  the  country  as  an  advocate 
of  tariff  reduction,  an  effective 
speaker,  and  a  capable  man  of  affairs. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  important 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  wlien 
the  famous  bill  that  bore  his  name 
was  framed.  Defeated  for  reelection 


in  1886,  President  Cleveland 
appointed  him  in  the  follow- 
ing year  to  a  five  years'  term 
on  the  Inter  State  Commerce 
Commission. 

Another  Illinois  Congress- 
man, who  has  served  at  Wash- 
ington even  longer  than  did 
"  Horizontal  Bill,"  and  who 
has  always  been  a  champion 
of  lowered  duties,  is  the  well 
known  -William  McKendree 
Springer.      Mr.  Springer's 
political  career  has  closely 
paralleled    that   of  Colonel 
Morrison.    Born  in  Indiana, 
hemoved  westward  to  Illinois 
as  a  boy,  studied  law,  and 
began  to  practice  at  Spring- 
field.   He  too  was  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  As- 
sembly in  i860,  but  was  de- 
feated— a    setback   that  he 
retrieved  a  few  years  later. 
From  the  Assembly  he  went 
to  Congress,  of  which  he  has 
now  been  a  member  for  eigh- 
teen years  continuously. 
In  the  House  Mr.  Springer's  re- 
putation for  energy,  independence, 
and  ability  is  high.    He  never  sacri- 
fices his   convictions   to  party  al- 
legiance.   During  the  critical  con- 
test over  the  disputed  election  of  1876 
he  was  the  only  Western  Democrat 
who  opposed  the  Birchard  and  Hard- 
ridge    resolutions,    declaring  that 
neither  Congress  nor  the  courts  con- 
stitutionally possessed  a  right  to  in- 
validate Mr.  Hayes's  title  to  the  Pre- 
sidency; and  at  the  time  his  action 
caused  a  good  deal  of  excitement.  A 
few  years  later,  as  chairman  of  the 
Elections  Committee,  he  vigorously 
opposed  his  associates'  attempt  to 
unseat  Mr.  Washburn  of  Minnesota 
in  favor  of  Ignatius  Donnelly,  since 
famous  as  the  sleuth  hound  of  cryp- 
tograms. 

Personally  he  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  Representatives,  and  even 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  he 
has  warm  friends.  One  of  them  is 
**  Tom"  Reed,  and  characteristic 
stories  are  told  of  the  epigrammatic 
tilts  betw^een  these  two. 

"  Reed,"  said   Mr.  Springer  one 
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day,  before  the  Maine  statesman's 
memorable  tenure  of  the  speakership, 
**  if  you  would  only  work,  what  a 
jrreat  man  you  might  make  of  your- 
self !  " 

**  Springer,"  was  the  reply,  **  if  I 
worked  as  you  do,  I  should  become 
a  more  magnificent  plodder  even 
than  you.*' 

"You  are  nothing  but  a  boy,  after 
all.  Reed,"  said  Mr.  Springer  on 
another  occasion. 

"  That's  what  you  never  were. 
You  were  born  aged,  and  have  been 
growing  to  childhood  ever  since;" 
and  the  Illinoisan  was  so  delighted 
with  the  absurd  notion  that  he  re- 
peated the  anecdote. 

Another  story  tells  of  a  Republican 
colleague  who,  as  he  lay  desperately 
sick,  heard  his  physician  inquire  if 
some  lighter  covering  could  not  be 
procured  for  him.  "If  you  want 
something  thin,  send  for  one  of  Bill 
Springer's  tariff  speeches,"  murmured 
the  dying  man. 

The  repetition  of  these  witticisms 
will  do  Mr.  Springer  no  harm.  His 
reputation  is  secure,  and  his  shoulders 
are  broad  enough  to  bear  the  shafts 
of  pleasantry  that  flash  amid 
the  dullness  of  political  war- 
fare. 

Kentucky  may  be  said  to 
have  given  birth  to  a  school 
of  political  economy.  Two  of 
her  sons  are  above  all  others 
the  leaders  and  founders  of 
the  contemporary  movement 
for  tariff  reduction.  John 
Griffin  Carlisle,  who  has  been 
in  public  life  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  Henry  Watter- 
son,  who  has  never  held  office, 
are  in  different  spheres  equally 
influential  exponents  of  the 
same  economic  theory. 

Mr.  Carlisle  will  be  recorded 
by  history  as  one  of  the  best 
presiding  officers  the  House  of 
Representatives  ever  had.  "The 
patience  of  Job  and  the  tender- 
ness of  a  sister  of  mercy"  are 
qualities  assigned  to  him  by  a 
critic  who  knew  his  manner 
of  discharging  the  trying  duties 
of  the  post  that  he  held  for  six 


years.  At  the  great  marble  desk 
he  was  ceaselessly  attentive,  con- 
sistently courteous,  always  im- 
partial and  conservative.  In  the 
speaker's  room  he  was  one  of  the  few 
tenants  of  the  office  who  listened 
conscientiously  to  every  visitor — the 
Congressman  who  "  wants  some- 
thing," the  politician  who  has  a  sug- 
gestion or  needs  advice,  the  stranger 
who  seeks  introduction  to  political 
notables,  the  messenger  with  docu- 
ments from  some  department,  the 
mere  adventurer  who  unfolds  a 
"scheme  '  or  pours  forth  a  tale  of 
woe. 

Born  fifty  seven  years  ago  in  Ken- 
ton (then  apart  of  Campbell)  County, 
Kentucky,  Mr.  Carlisle  had  a  com- 
mon school  education,  and  then  sup- 
ported himself  by  teaching  while  he 
studied  law.  He  hung  out  his  shin- 
gle in  Covington,  and  in  1859  was 
elected  to  the  Assembly.  Later  he 
was  for  four  years  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky,  was  seven  times 
elected  to  Congress,  and  in  1890  suc- 
ceeded the  late  Senator  Beck  in  the 
"upper  house  "  of  the  national  legis- 
lature. 
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Mr.  Carlisle's  home  is  still  in  the 
Kentucky  town  opposite  Cincinnati. 
At  Washington,  where  he  has  now 
been  established  for  fifteen  years,  he 
has  a  house  on  K  Street,  in  the  north- 
western quarter  of  the  city.  In  the 
Senate  he  is  recognized  as  probably 
the  ablest  political  economist  in  that 
body,  and  the  most  redoubtable 
champion  of  the  school  that  opposes 
a  protective  tariff.  On  this  subject 
his  views  were  before  the  country 
long  before  President  Cleveland  sent 
Congress  his  famous  message  urging 
a  reduction  of  duties. 

In  the  same  year  that  saw  Senator 
Carlisle's  first  political  promotion. 
Colonel  Watterson  entered  journal- 
ism on  the  staff  of  the  States,  a  Dem- 
ocratic paper  at  Washington.  He 
was  then  only  nineteen  years  old. 
His  father.  Harvey  Watterson,  rep- 
resented Tennessee  in  Congress, 
and  was  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Union  in  its  best  days.  The 
son  was  equipped  for  a  newspaper 
career  by  intimate  association  with 
the  political  leaders  of  the  na- 
tional capital  during  the  stirring 
days  that  preceded  the  war. 

When  the  crisis  of  secession  came 
the  States,  siding  with  the  South,  was 
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forcibly  suppressed  ;  and  young 
Watterson  went  to  his  father's  State 
to  edit  the  Republican  Banner  at 
Nashville.  Compelled  to  flee  before 
the  Federal  army,  he  established 
himself  at  Chattanooga,  where  he 
issued  a  journal  with  the  outspoken 
title  of  the  Rebel. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the 
Journal  at  Louisville.  There  he  was 
very  successful;  and  effecting  a  con- 
solidation of  his  paper  with  the 
Louisville  Courier,  ob  which  W.  X. 
Haldeman  w^as  the  leading  spirit,  he 
raised  the  resultant  Courier  "journal 
to  a  first  rate  rank  among  American 
dailies.  He  is  known  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  incisive  writers 
and  speakers  of  the  day,  and  a  fear- 
less and  unflinching  fighter  for  the 
political  principles  to  which  he  is 
disinterestedly  devoted. 

His  sword  is  always  w^hetted  for 
an  assault  upon  what  he  believes  to 
be  vested,  wrongs  in  our  governmental 
system,  his  favorite  objects  of  attack 
being  high  tariff  duties  afid  the 
abuses  of  the  civil  service.  He  has 
often  been  rallied  upon  his  unfailing 
devotion  to  the  ideal  that  he  personi- 
fies as  the  "  star  eyed  goddess  of  re- 
form." 

With  Colonel  Watterson  in 
the  editor's  desk  and  Mr. 
Haldeman  at  the  head  of  the 
business  office,  the  Courier 
Journal  has  been  an  influential 
and  successful  paper  for  twenty 
four  years.  The  colonel  is  one 
of  the  original  forces  in  journal- 
ism, and — both  literally  and 
figuratively — one  of  the  best 
known  figures  of  the  newspaper 
world.  He  is  a  power  in  the 
councils  of  his  party,  loo — 
none  the  less  so  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  never  sought  an 
office. 

The  Mills  Bill  has  been  men- 
tioned as  a  landmark  of  recent 
tariff  legislation.  It  was  an  at- 
tempt •  to  give  effect  to  Mr. 
Cleveland's  pronunciamento  in 
favor  of  tariff  reduction,  and  was 
introduced  into  Congress  in 
April,  1888.    There  was  at  that 
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session — the  second  of  the  Fif- 
tieth Congress — a  slender  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  tlie  House,  and 
after  three  months,  largely  de- 
voted to  its  discussion,  the  bill 
was  passed.  The  figures  of  the 
division  were  162  to  149 — almost 
a  solid  party  vote  on  both  sides. 
The  late  Samuel  J.  Randall  op- 
posed the  measure  as  he  had 
opposed  the  Morrison  Bill,  but 
his  following  had  so  dwindled 
that  only  three  Democrats  stood 
with  him.  Three  Northwestern 
Republicans  voted  against  their 
party. 

Mr.  Mills  was  at  that  time 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  in  that  capacity 
took  the  leading  part  in  the 
framing  of  the  bill  and  in  pilot- 
ing it  through  the  troubled 
waters  of  Congress.  He  had 
long  been  known  as  a  leader  in 
debate  and  as  one  of  the  ablest 
statesmen  in  the  South. 

"  The  Sage  of  Corsicana,"  as 
his  fellow  Texans  calls  him,  has 
been  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ten  times  in  succession, 
and  each  time  by  a  majority  of  truly 
Texan  proportions.  His  twenty 
years*  service,  covering  ever}'-  Con- 
gress from  the  Forty  Third  to  the 
Fifty  Second,  makes  him  almost  the 
senior  member  of  the  House. 

The  present  year  will  be  Mr.  Mills's 
last  in  his  present  post.  Next  March 
he  will  migrate  to  the  more  serene 
and  dignified  atmosphere  of  the 
Senate  Chamber,  having  been  chosen 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Texas 
Legislature  to  succeed  Mr.  Chilton. 
He  will  undoubtedly  be  a  notable 
addition  to  our  conscript  fathers' 
array  of  legislative  talent,  and  his 
promotion  will  come  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  disappointment  he  suf- 
fered in  his  failure,  after  a  close  con- 
test, to  win  the  speaker's  chair  now 
occupied  by  Judge  Crisp. 

A  recent  pen  picture  of  Mr.  Mills 
credits  him  with  "broad  shoulders 
that  bear  easily  the  weight  of  fifty 
years,  well  knit  frame,  finely  poised 
carriage,  features  that  catch  the  ob- 
server's attention  and  awake  his  in- 
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terest;  a  clear  and  copious  voice,  a 
ready  and  varied  diction,  a  bearing 
that  indicates  self  reliance  and  earn- 
estness." In  debate  he  is  daring  but 
not  reckless,  aggressive  but  not 
offensive.  He  generally  talks  in  a 
simple  way,  as  a  man  might  address 
a  group  of  friends  on  a  question  in 
which  he  was  deeply  interested  and 
thoroughly  informed.  The  rivets  in 
his  chain  of  logic  are  clinched  with 
short,  sharp  sentences  like  hammer 
strokes.  It  has  been  said  that  his 
voice  is  that  of  a  Southerner,  but  his 
methods  those  of  a  Yankee. 

The  five  men  briefly  sketched  in 
this  article  are  the  leaders  most 
closely  identified  with  the  school  of 
economy  that  combats  the  pi  otective 
theory.  There  are  many  others 
among  the  prominent  figures  of  pub- 
lic life  who  stand  more  or  less  con- 
spicuously on  the  same  side  of  the 
controversy.  But  the  difficulty  of  a 
strict  classification  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
opponents  of  prohibitory  taxes  on 
imports  halt  somewhere  between  the 
two  economic  extremes. 
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By  C.  Stuart  Johnson, 


"VTlENNESE  art  has  not  so  ancient 
^  a  history  as  that  of  Rome  or 
Antwerp,  nor  so  long  a  list  of  famous 
names  as  that  of  Paris  or  Munich. 
It  has  nevertheless  features  tliat  are 
both  distinctive  and  interesting. 

The  Academy  of  the  Austrian 
capital  dates  from  the  year  1704, 
when  it  was  founded  by  Leopold  I. 
At  that  time  Vienna  stood  on  the 
southeastern  frontier  of  European 
civilization.  She  had  just  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  last  furious  assault  of 
the  Turkish  power  that  for  two  hun- 
dred years  had  menaced  the  western 
world.  Saved  from  the  invading 
hosts  of  Kara  Mustafa  by  the  valor 
of  Count  Starhembergand  the  timely 
assistance  of  Sobieski's  Poles,  she 
was  throughout  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  flourishing  capital  of  the 
old  German  empire.  When,  shat- 
tered by  the  aggression  of  Napoleon, 
that  empire  fell  asunder,  Vienna 
remained  the  greatest  of  German 
cities  until,  within  the  last  few  years, 
she  was  outstripped  in  magnitude 
and  in  importance  by  Berlin. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  Viennese  art  received  its 
first  notable  inspiration  from  the  re- 
ligious school  of  which  Friedrich 
Overbeck  was  the  founder.  Dissat- 
isfied with  the  methods  of  the  Vienna 
Academy,  where  he  was  a  pupil, 
Overbeck  went  to  Rome.  He  was 
joined  there  by  a  little  colony  of 
German  students,  whose  members 
returned  to  their  native  land  some 
years  later  as  the  apostles  of  a  new 
artistic  renaissance. 

Overbeck's  influence  at  Vienna 
was  powerful  but  not  lasting.  The 
devotional  simplicity  of  his  style  was 
not  calculated  to  win  for  it  perma- 
nent popularity  in  a  city  where  the 
fantastic  canvases  of  Moritz  Schwind 


and  the  dainty  ballads  of  Schubert 
were  the  typical  products  of  local  art 
and  music.  Genre  soon  superseded 
religious  allegory  as  the  favorite 
field  of  the  Viennese  painters. 
Spirituality  is  a  quality  their  work 
seldom  possesses.  It  has  a  rich 
sensuousness  of  color,  an  atmos- 
phere of  sunshine,  a  joyous  abandon. 
It  seems,  as  one  critic  has  said,  "as 
if  Vienna  were  the  revel  of  the  earth, 
the  masque  of  Germany.'* 

It  is  only  natural  that  there  should 
be  a  correspondence  between  archi- 
tectural and  pictorial  art.  Architect- 
ually,  Vienna  is  the  most  striking  of 
European  capitals.  Her  Ringstrasse, 
the  boulevard  created  by  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  old  fortifications,  is  a 
unique  panorama  of  edifices  of  varied 
styles  and  materials.  A  high  degree 
of  decoration  is  characteristic  of 
both  the  exteriors  and  the  interiors 
of  her  public  and  private  buildings. 
The  same  quality  is  reflected  in  the 
work  of  her  painters.  It  was  notably 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Hans 
Makart,  whose  career  of  ill  starred 
brilliance  was  sketched  in  a  recent 
number  of  this  magazine.  Makart 
plied  his  brush  with  bold  strokes, 
filling  his  huge  canvases  with  roman- 
tic groups  of  voluptuous  figures. 
The  great  "  Diana  '*  in  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  at  New  York  is  a 
typical  product  of  his  art.  He  was 
the  most  conspicuous  member  of  an 
artistic  coterie  that  included  Moritz 
Than,  Carl  Probst,  Kurzbauer,  An- 
geli,  and  Wilhelm  Kray — all  names 
of  more  than  local  renown. 

The  specimens  of  Kray*s  work 
given  herewith  show  much  of 
Makart's  decorative  picturesqueness. 
Their  subjects  are  less  grandiose. 
Kray*s  favorite  theme  is  some  drama 
of  a  peasant's  love,  where  the  old. 
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old  story  is  whispered  beneath  the 
sunny  skies  of  Italy.  Such  are  "  The 
Return  from  the  Floral  Festival,*' 
whose  landscape  recalls  that  of  the 
Lake  of  Garda,  and  "  The  Fisher- 
man's Love/*  whose  scene  is  perhaps 
laid  on  the  rippling  Adriatic. 

Although  tliere  are  five  Academies 
in  the  dominions  of  Francis  Joseph 
— at  Vienna,  Pesth,  Prague,  Cracow, 
and  Innspruck — yet  most  of  the 
Austrians  famous  in  the  annals  of  art 
have  migrated  to  other  countries  to 
learn  or  to  practice  their  profession. 
Munkacsy,  greatest  of  Hungarian 
painters,  is  a  Parisian  by  adoption. 
Max,  who  was  born  at  Prague,  and 
began  his  studies  at  Vienna,  settled 
early  in  life  in  Munich.  With  the 
Bavarian  capital,  too,  are  identified 
Defregger  and  Lietzen  Mayer,  both 
of  Austrian  birth.  Makart,  on  the 
hand,  born  in  the  Austrian  city  of 
Salzburg,  was  recalled  from  Munich 
to  his  native  land  by  the  allurement 
of  imperial  favor. 

Kray  was  of  North  German  origin 
— born  in  Berlin,  and  trained  in 
Rome  and  Venice  before  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  Vienna.  The  list 
of  his  canvases,  including  such  titles 
as  *•  Night  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,'* 
and  **  An  Italian  Mother  and  Child," 


shows  that  much  of  his  work  has 
been  done  in  Italy. 

Vienna  seems  to  possess  a  degree 
of  kinship  with  the  peninsular  king- 
dom that  other  German  cities  do  not 
share.  Venetia  and  Lombardy  were 
long  among  the  fairest  and  richest 
possessions  of  the  Hapsburg  emper- 
ors; and  there  are  still  numbered 
among  their  polyglot  subjects  more 
than  half  a  million  Italians  in  the 
territory  of  Trieste  and  Trent.  Inn- 
spruck, the  capital  of  the  Tyrol,  is, 
as  every  traveler  knows,  architectur- 
ally an  Italian  city  ;  and  Vienna, 
though  thrice  as  far  from  the  frontier, 
shows  traces  of  the  same  southern 
influence.  Viennese  art  has  a 
Venetian  tone — an  indirect  oriental- 
ism that  it  has  drawn  from  the  city 
whose  Doge,  the  nonagenarian  Dan- 
dolo,  led  the  Crusaders  over  the 
battlements  of  Constantinople.  Ma- 
kart's  "  Caterina  Cornaro  at  Venice  ' 
may  be  cited  as  an  instance  Kray, 
too,  studied  and  sketched  in  Venice, 
and  caught  the  spirit  of  that  wonder- 
ful city  upon  the  waters. 

"  Psyche,"  a  reproduction  of  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  of  this  issue, 
is  a  study,  classical  only  in  its  title, 
that  is  admirably  characteristic  of 
Kray's  attractive  figure  work. 


A  BRIEF  ROMANCE. 

Love  laughed  at  locksmiths  and  their  arts, 

He  laughed  at  chaperones  as  well, 
He  closely  bound  two  loving  hearts 
With  magic  spell. 

Love  laughed  when  they  eloped  one  night ; 

He  laughed  for  twenty  days,  'tis  said, 
Until  the  honeymoon  took  flight — 
And  then  love  fled. 

Flavel  Scott  Mines, 
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By  Carter  H.  Hepburn. 


I  N  the  early  days  of  telegraphy, 
about  forty  five  years  ago,  the 
Atlantic  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Com- 
pany had  a  dingy  little  office  in 
Pittsburgh  at  which  five  messenger 
boys  were  employed.  By  circum- 
stances that  prove  that  all  things  are 
possible  to  the  young  American  who 
has  brains  and  grit,  all  of  these  five 
have  since  risen  to  the  head  of  great 
railroad  systems  or  industrial  enter- 
prises. Their  names  were  Henry  W. 
Oliver,  Robert  Pitcairn,  David 
McCargo,  William  C.  Moreland,  and 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

The  last  named,  whose  salary  was 
two  dollars  and  a  half  per  week,  was 
then  a  lad  of  twelve.  His  struggle 
with  the  realities  of  life  had  begun 
early.  At  ten  he  had  left  his  native 
Scotch  town  of  Dunfermline  and 
come  alone  to  America.  Arrived 
there  with  a  single  sovereign  in  his 
pocket,  he  had  walked  the  streets 
of  New  York  for  days,  vainly  seek- 
ing employment.  Thence  he  had 
gone  to  the  Smoky  City,  where  he 
got  work  at  firing  a  small  stationary 
engine  in  a  factory  cellar.  He  left 
the  cellar  for  a  telegraph  office  as 
soon  as  he  had  mastered  the  geo- 
graphy of  Pittsburgh  well  enough  to 
deliver  messages. 

"  I  liked  the  boy's  looks,"  said  the 
manager  long  afterwards,  in  speak- 
ing of  Carnegie's  first  step  to  higher 
things.  "  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
though  he  was  little  he  was  full  of 
spirit.  H^  had  not  been  with  me  a 
full  month  when  he  began  to  ask 
whether  I  would  teach  him  to  tele- 
graph. I  began  to  instruct  him,  and 
found  him  an  apt  pupil.  He  spent 
all  his  spare  time  in  practice,  receiv- 
ing by  sound,  and  not  by  tape  as 
was  generally  the  custom  in  those 
days.  Soon  he  could  do  as  well  as  I 
could  at  the  key,  and  then  his  ambi- 


tion carried  him  away  beyond  the 
work  of  a  messenger  boy." 

He  found  a  place  in  the  telegraph 
service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
then  a  comparatively  humble  system 
boasting  only  single  track  lines. 
Young  Carnegie  suggested  a  method 
of  train  dispatching  that  increased 
the  capacity  of  the  road  without 
diminishing  its  safety  of  operation. 
It  was  not  long  before  Thomas  A. 
Scott,  whose  remarkable  career  of 
railroad  management  was  just  be- 
ginning, discerned  the  capabilities  of 
the  young  operator,  and  made  him 
his  private  secretary.  When  Mr. 
Scott  was  promoted  to  the  vice 
presidency  of  the  Pennsylvania  Car- 
negie followed  his  upward  progress 
and  became  a  division  superintend- 
ent. Some  of  his  savings  were  very 
successfully  invested  in  oil  lands  anil 
in  the  manufacture  of  sleeping  cars, 
and  he  began  to  accumulate  money. 

"  My  ambition  in  those  days,"  he 
once  said,  "  was  to  write  for  the 
newspapers.  I  haunted  the  public 
library  in  Allegheny,  and  noticed 
the  fact  that  a  distinction  was  made 
by  the  attendants  between  the  poor 
boys  and  the  sons  of  well  to  do  pa- 
rents. This  made  me  indignant.  I 
wrote  my  first  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  a  change  was  ordered. 
This  result  more  than  ever  resolved 
me  to  follow  journalism,  but  an  acci- 
dent drifted  me  elsewhere,  and  I  be- 
came a  manufacturer." 

An  opportunity  was  offered  to  him 
to  open  the  steel  works  to  which  Ed- 
gar Thompson,  then  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  contributed  his  name 
and  much  of  the  necessary  capital. 
He  was  remarkably  successful  in  es- 
tablishing a  mammoth  industry,  in 
making  it  enormously  profitable,  and 
in  extending  it  until  it  has  become 
the  largest  enterprise  of  its  kind  in 
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the    world.     The   great  factories 
founded  by  him,  or  founded  by  oth- 
ers and  absorbed  by  him,  are  scattered 
throiigh  the  district  of  which  Pitts- 
burgh is  the  center.  All  of  them  were 
recently  united  under  one  corporate 
ownership,   the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  into  which  are  merged 
a  dozen  firms  formerly  distinct 
in  name — Carnegie   Brothers  (in 
which  his  partner  was  his  brother 
Thomas,   now  dead),  Carnegie, 
Phipps  &  Company,  the  Bessemer 
Steel   Company,    the  Keystone 
Bridge  Company,  and  others. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  profits  have 
rolled  up  at  a  rate  that  no  manu- 
facturer ever  equaled  before.  His 
business  has  been  splendidly  man- 
aged, has  been  aided  by  great 
natural  advantages  and  all  the 
forces  of  invention,  and  has  been 
probably  the  greatest  single  ben- 
eficiary of  the  protective  tariff 
system.  His  fortune  is  popu- 
larly estimated  at  about  twenty 
millions  of  dollars.  It  may  be 
less,  or  it  may  be  much  more. 

He  has  a  handsome  house  at 
the  corner  of  Fifth  Aveiiue  and 
Fifty  First  Street,  New  York,  but 
of  late  years  he  has  spent  most  * 
of  his  time  on  the  other  side  of 
the    Atlantic,  where   his  head- 
quarters are  at  Cluny  Castle  in 
the    Scotch    Highlands.      He  has 
for   his  native   country  a   love  as 
strong  as  his  dislike  of  its  social  and 
political  system.    The  monarchical 
institutions  of  the  old  world  are  Mr. 
Carnegie's  pet  aversion,  and  to  dis- 
play his  objection  to  them  may  be 
called  his  hobby.    Everybody  has  at 
least  heard  of  his  book,  **  Triumphant 
Democracy,"  -whose   opening  page 
declares,  "  To  the  beloved  republic 
under  whose  equal  laws  I  am  made 
the  peer  of  any  man,  although  deni- 
ed political  equality  by  my  native 
land,  I  dedicate  this  book  with  an 
intensity  of  gratitude  and  admiration 
which  the  native  born  citizen  can 
neither  feel  nor  understand.**  He 
was  the  promoter,  a  few  years  ago, 
of  a  short  lived  scheme  to  establish 
a  number  of  anti-monarchical  news- 
papers in  England.    He  has  contri- 


buted to  the  election  expenses  of 
parliamentary  candidates  of  advanc- 
ed views.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
contemplated  seeking  a  seat  in  the 
British  legislature  himself,  in  order 
to  promulgate  his  opinions.    In  the 
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library  of  his  New  York  house  is  his 
own  copy  of  "  Triumphant  Demo- 
cracy,'* stamped  on  its  red  leather 
cover  with  the  device  of  a  crown 
turned  topsy  turvy.  In  a  near  by 
volume  of  music  the  title  of  "God 
Save  the  Queen  "  has  been  erased, 
and  "  My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee " 
substituted  in  the  owner's  handwrit- 
ing. 

Philosophers  may  smile  at  these 
possibly  superfluous  exhibitions  of 
zeal,  but  it  is  difficult  to  censure  Mr. 
Carnegie's  earnestness  in  support  of 
democratic  principles.  That  he  is 
sincere  in  his  protestations,  and  in 
his  oft  expressed  sympathy  with  the 
laboring  masses  of  the  human  race, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  His 
public  benefactions  have  certainly 
been  magnificent.  Two  million  dol- 
lars for  a  library  and  an  art  gallery 
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in  Pittsburgh,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand for  a  library  in  Allegheny,  fifty 
thousand  pounds  for  another  in 
Edinburgh — these  are  his  largest  but 
by  no  means  his  only  gifts  to  cities 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  re- 
grettable occurrences  at  Homestead 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  the  object  of 
a  good  many  attacks  that  are  as  un- 
fair as  they  are  bitter.  It  is  not 
strange  that  after  such  a  life  of  toil 
as  his  has  been  he  should  in  his  fifty 
seventh  year  have  laid  the  burden  of 
business  wholly  aside.  It  is  stated, 
and  no  doubt  correctly,  that  the 
management  of  the  corporation  that 
bears  his  name  is  entirely  in  other 


hands.  Personally  he  is  on  record 
as  a  believer  in  the  highest  possible 
level  of  wages,  the  maintenance  of 
labor  unions,  and  the  arbitration  of 
all  questions  between  employer  and 
employed.  In  "  Triumphant  Democ- 
racy "  he  expresses  himself  emphati- 
cally on  these  points.  For  the  fact 
that  a  different  policy  was  pursued 
at  Homestead  others  are  admittedly 
responsible. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  own  key  to  the 
problems  of  civilization  is  the  motto 
engraved  above  the  mantel  of  his 
library: 

He  that  cannot  reason  is  a  fool. 
He  that  will  not  a  bigot. 
He  that  dares  not  a  slave. 


THE  LOST  STAR. 
A    BACHELOR'S  REVERIE. 

Ave,  she  flirted,  it  is  true,  Hearts  were  hers — they  were  her  rijajht, 
For  her  gentle  sidelong  glance  And  no  one  her  right  denied  ; 

Would  set  all  hearts  askew,  Her  very  smile  j?ave  light 
And  would  cause  a  monk  to  dance.        And  her  whisper  deified. 


But  she  loved,  and  loved  too  well 
That  IS  what  all  fashion  said — 

And  when  her  bright  star  fell 
Twas  a  poor  man  that  she  wed. 

Walter  R.  IVilson. 
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By  Richard  H,  Titherington. 


I. — The  Spanish  Beauty. 

IN  the  third  decade  of  this  century 
there  lived  in  the  old  Moorish 
capital  of  Granada  the  Count  de 
Montijos,  a  Spanish  grandee  of  an- 
cient family  but  limited  possessions. 
He  had  fought  in  Napoleon's  ar- 
mies, and  with  those  armies  had  been 
driven  from  Spain  by  Wellington;  had 
clung  to  the.  Corsican  conqueror's 
cause  to  the  end  of  his  Titanic 
struggle  with  allied  Europe,  and 
after  Waterloo  had  returned  to 
his  native  country,  become  a  Sen- 
ator, and  married  Donna  Maria 
Kirkpatrick.  This  lady  was  a 
daughter  of  a  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  who 
held  the  not  very  illustrious  post  of 
English  consul  at  Malaga,  but  who 
claimed  descent  from  the  royal  house 
of  Stuart. 

The  Count  de  Montijos  was  blessed 
with  two  daughters.  The  elder  of 
them  married  a  duke  ;  the  second, 
born  on  the  5th  of  May,  1826,  and 
christened  Eugenie  Marie,  was  des- 
tined to  marry  an  emperor.  It  is 
confidently  asserted  that  this  splen- 
did alliance  was  the  result  of  a  delib- 
erately conceived  and  patiently  ex- 
ecuted plot  on  the  part  of  Eugenie 
and  her  mother.  It  certainly  seems 
probable  that  they  were  attentively 
watching  the  career  of  the  young 
prince  whom  his  uncle,  the  Count 
de  Montijos's  former  master,  had 
designated  as  the  prospective  inher- 
itor of  his  empire.  As  Eugenie  grew 
up  with  promise  of  rare  loveliness, 
she  was  carefullv  educated  in  France 
and  England.  Spanish  beauty  ma- 
tures early  and  fades  rapidly,  and 
Spanish  maidens  marry  young  ;  but 
when  she  entered  society  her  hosts 
of  suitors  were  rigidly  fended  off, 
and  she  remained  single  at  an  age 


when  most  of  her  countrywomen  had 
long  been  wives. 

Eugenie  and  her  mother  had  met 
Napoleon's  nephew  at  the  house  of 
their  relatives,  the  Kirkpatricks,  in 
London,  when  the  future  empress  was 
a  child  and  the  future  emperor  an  ex- 
iled pretender.  Then  came  the  fiasco 
of  Strasbourg,  the  yet  more  disastrous 
failure  at  Boulogne,  and  six  years  of 
imprisonment  in  the  Castle  of  Ham  ; 
then  the  revolution  of  1848,  and 
Louis  Napoleon's  opportunity  at 
last !  He  is  elected  to  the  National 
Assembly  by  the  citizens  of  Paris,  is 
chosen  President  of  France,  secures 
the  support  of  the  army,  faces  and 
crushes  the  Assembly,  and  is  con- 
firmed in  his  usurpation  by  the  votes 
of  the  people.  His  star  is  steadily 
asceqding ;  his  hand  is  ready  to 
grasp  the  imperial  diadem  ;  it  is 
time  for  Madame  de  Montijos  to 
bring  off  her  grand  matrimonial  cot/J> 
if  she  can. 

II. — The  First  Lady  of  Europe. 

In  the  winter  of  1851-52,  when  the 
widowed  countess  launched  her 
daughter  in  the  society  of  Paris, 
Eug6oie  was  in  her  twenty  sixth  year. 
She  is  described  as  having  been  an 
ideal  of  beauty  and  grace — a  veri- 
table daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely 
tall  and  most  divinely  fair";  some- 
what slender  of  figure,  with  exquisite 
neck  and  shoulders,  whose  faultless 
molding  she  could  display  to  the 
best  advantage.  In  many  ways  she 
seemed  rather  English  than  Spanish. 
Her  complexion  was  of  the  fairest 
and  clearest,  her  abundant  hair  of  the 
richest  golden  hue,  and  drawn  back 
to  show  the  classic  contour  of  her 
head.  She  had  great  blue  eyes  that 
could  both  entreat  and  command. 
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She  was  witty,  accomplished,  bril- 
liant— a  thorough  mistress  of  French, 
English,  Spanish,  and  Italian;  a  fear- 
less rider,  a  bewitching  dancer  ; 
doing  the  most  daring  things  in 
dress,  manner,  and  speech,  with  a 
c/itc  that  defied  censure  and  a  grace 
that  disarmed  criticism. 


THE  IMPERIAL  EXILES  AT  CHISELHURST. 
Drawu  rroin  a  |ihotoKrai>)i  by  W.  A  D.  Downey,  Londt 

Such  was  the  woman  who  appeared 
at  the  great  official  balls,  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  at  the  opera,  and  every- 
where created  a  furor  of  admiration. 
The  president  saw  her,  and  fell  head 
ove  r  heels  in  lov^e.  But  among 
princes  love  and  marriage  are  by  no 
means  synonymous  terms.  Ambition 
bade  Louis  Napoleon  strengthen  his 
position  by  a  match  with  a  princess 
of  some  royal  house.  He  probably 
had  no  idea,  at  first,  of  wedding  the 
fair  Spaniard. 

But  she  was  not  willing  to  accept 
the  position  of  a  Montespan  or  even 
a  Main  tenon.  She  was  playing  for  a 
crown,  and  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
let  her  distinguished  admirer  know 
it.  She  and  her  mother  were  visitors 
at  his  chateau  of  Compiegne  shortly 
after  his  assumption  of  the  imperial 
title,  when  a  game  of  blind  man's 
buff  was  started  to  amuse  the  com- 
pany.   When  the  emperor  was  "it" 


he  caught  Eug6nie  and,  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  game,  placed  a  gar- 
land of  flowers  on  her  head.  Sire," 
she  said,  "  this  crown  is  too  light.'* 

Another  story  of  those  days  tells 
that  one  morning  she  was  watching 
some  troops  march  past  her  window, 
which  happened  to  be  next  to  a 
church.    Napoleon  rode  up 
and  inquired,    **  How  can  1 
reach  you,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

By  way  of  the  church,"  she 
answered. 

And  at  last  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  take  that  way  to 
her.  His  matrimonial  over- 
tures had  been  coldly  re- 
ceived by  the  established 
dynasties.  Even  Sweden 
declined  his  proposal  for 
the  hand  of  Princess  Carola 
Wasa.  A  few  days  later  he 
startled  his  counselors  by 
announcing  that  he  had  de- 
'  cided  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  the  Countess  de  Monti- 
jos. 

His  ministers  handed  in 
their  resignation.    The  em- 
peror   persuaded   them  to 
withdraw  it,  and  issued  a 
™-  craftily   worded  proclama- 

tion referring  to  Josephine, 
the  Creole  wife  of  the  great  Napo- 
leon, and  declaring  that  he  had  pre- 
ferred the  woman  of  his  heart  to  a 
more  pretentious  consort  taken  from 
some  foreign  court. 

The  bride  and  her  mother  took  up 
their  quarters  in  the  Elys6e  while 
preparations  were  made  for  a  splen- 
did wedding  in  the  cathedral  of . 
Notre  Dame.  The  trousseau  was  of 
course  an  elaborate  affair.  The 
bridal  veil  was  made  of  Point 
d'Angleterre  lace,  there  being  no 
time  to  make  the  more  elaborate 
Point  d'Alengon  ;  neAiertheless  it  is 
said  to  have  cost  nearly  five  thousand 
francs.  The  wedding  was  at  noon, 
but  Notre  Dame  was  lit  up  with 
fifteen  thousand  candles.  The  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  Paris  voted  six 
hundred  thousand  francs  to  purchase 
the  newly  made  empress  a  parure  of 
diamonds.  She  suggested  that  the 
money  might  be  better  used  to  found 
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a  charity  for  homeless  girls,  and  her 
wish  was  obeyed. 

The  emperor's  path  to  wedlock 
was  not  wholly  unincumbered. 
There  was  another  woman  in  the 
case.  She  was  known  as  Mrs. 
Howard  of  Baltimore.  She  was  pas- 
sionately attached  to  Louis  Napoleon, 
had  shared  his  years  of  exile,  and 
had  sacrificed  all  else  to  further  his 
cause.  Just  before  the  announce- 
ment of  his  marriage,  he  sent  her  to 
England  on  a  pretended  mission. 
When  she  came  back  to  Paris  she 
found  that  her  house  had  been  search- 
ed and  every  letter  and  memento  of 
the  emperor  had  been  removed.  She 
sought  out  his  bride,  and  meeting 
Eug6nie  in  the  Bois  de  Bouloja^ne 
assailed  her  with  bitter  words 
and — so  rumor  adds — with 
personal  violence.  The  scene 
was  hushed  up.  To  chronicle 
it  might,  at  that  time,  have 
been  cause  for  a  charge  of 
treason. 

Eug6nie  had  plenty  of  other 
reasons  for  jealousy.  Her 
husband's  later  amours  were 
by  no  means  few.  But  they 
were  not  noised  abroad  until 
after  his  expulsion  from 
France,  when  the  republican 
leaders  exposed  them  by  the 
publication  of  his  private  ac- 
count books. 

Under  Napoleon  and  Eu- 
genie thecourtof  theTuileries 
was  the  most  brilliant  in 
Europe.  The  empress  set  the 
fashions  for  the  world.  Her 
dresses  sparkled  with  galaxies 
of  diamonds,  or  shimmered 
with  lace  worth  a  thousand 
dollars  a  yard.  The  canvases 
of  Rafifaelle  and  Titian  were 
taken  from  the  Louvre  to 
adorn  her  bouAsir.  Extrava- 
gant display  ^as  the  order 
of  the  day.  All  the  shop 
keepers  were  ardent  imperi- 
alists, althoug:h  they  com- 
plained about  the  private 
dress  making  establishment 
that  Eugenie  set  up  in  her 
palace. 

The  sovereigns  of  Europe 


acknowledged  the  imperial  parvenus 
as  their  equals,  and  members  of  the 
most  ancient  nobilities  eagerly 
sought*  the  honor  of  an  appearance 
at  their  court.  In  1859  the  emperor 
and  empress  visited  London,  where 
Victoria  gave  them  a  regal  reception, 
and  with  her  own  fingers  buckled  on 
Napoleon's  knee  the  insignia  of  the 
order  of  the  garter.  The  visit  was 
afterwards  returned  by  the  English 
queen  and  her  consort,  and  was  the 
beginning  of  a  friendship  that  sur- 
vived the  loss  of  the  imperial  crown. 

The  empress  was  not  only  the 
mistress  of  a  splendid  court.  When 
Paris  was  smitten  by  the  cholera  epi-. 
demic  in  1865  she  visited  the  hospi- 
tals.   She  helped   to  care  for  the 
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wounded  soldiers  of  her  husband's 
wars.  When  he  was  with  his  army 
in  Italy  she  was  appointed  regent, 
and  was  head  of  the  state  in  more 
than  name.  She  represented  him  at 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal — a 
work  of  French  enterprise — and  was 


^1 


welcomed  to  the  East  by  the  Sultan 
and  the  Khedive. 

An  empress,  a  court,  and  an  heir 
were  political  necessities  to  Nap- 
oleon, and  by  his  marriage  he  secured 
them  all.  Great  was  the  excitement 
of  Paris  at  the  time  of  Eugenie's 
accouchement.  Crowds  gathered  in 
the  streets  waiting  for  the  news,  and 
there  was  general  jubilation  when  at 
a  quarter  past  three  in  the  morning 
of  Sunciay,  March  16,  1856,  the  thun- 
dering cannon  of  the  Invalides  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  a  son.  But 
amid  the  cheers  were  whispers  of  the 
sad  fate  that  has  always  attended 
the  sons  of  French  monarchs.  Never 
since  Louis  XIV,  more  thcin  two  hun- 
dred years  before,  had  one  of  them 
lived  to  ascend  his  father's  throne. 

Napoleon  left  nothing  undone  to 
make  for  his  son  a  firm  place  in  the 
hearts  of  Frenchmen.  At  his  birth 
nearly  a  million  francs  was  distrib- 
uted in  largesses,  and  each  anniver- 
sary of  it  was  celebrated  as  a  national 
fete.  Little  Louis  put  on  a  grena- 
dier uniform  when  lie  was  only  nine 
months  old.     He  was  brought  up 


simply  and  strictly,  and  seems  to 
have  been  from  the  first  a  boy  of 
great  promise. 

His  life  and  his  mother's  were 
nearly  lost  one  summer  at  Biarritz— 
a  watering  place  where  much  of  Eu- 
genie's girlhood  had  been  spent,  and 


which  she  often  visited  as  empress. 
She  had  taken  the  prince  out  in  a 
small  sailboat,  and  off  the  treacher- 
ous coast  of  St.  Jean  du  Luz  they 
were  caught  by  a  squall  and  driven 
on  the  cliffs.  Their  pilot  was  washed 
overboard  and  drowned.  As  the 
empress  and  her  son  clung  to  the 
rocks,  over  which  the  waves  were 
dashing,  she  said,  **  Do  not  be  afraid, 
Louis."  He  bravely  replied,  "  I  am 
not  afraid,  mama  ;  I  do  not  forget 
that  my  name  is  Napoleon." 

In  the  last  years  of  Napoleon's 
reign,  his  skies  were  less  serene.  His 
popularity  in  France  seemed  on  the 
wane.  His  attempt  to  establish  a 
Hapsburg  on  the  throne  of  Mexico 
was  an  ignominious  failure.  Eu- 
genie had  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  Maximilian,  and  her  influ- 
ence was  again  felt  when  her  hus- 
band declared  war  against  Prussia — 
staking  the  imperial  throne  on  this 
last  desperate  bid  for  military  glory. 
"  This  is  my  war  !  "  the  empress  is 
said  to  have  cried  as  her  husband 
marched  forth  with  his  troops  and 
with  his  son,  again  leaving  her  as 
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regent  in  Paris.  Her  war  or  not,  it 
cost  her  her  all — her  crown,  her  hus- 
band, her  son. 

III. — Dethroned,  Widowed,  Child- 
less. 

Six  weeks  after  Napoleon's  wan- 
ton declaration  of  war  came  the 
crushing  disaster  of  Sedan.  The 
army  was  annihilated  ;  the  emperor 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans  ;  the  prince  imperial  had 
escaped  into  Belgium  in  disguise.  A 
universal  cry  of  despair  and  rage 
went  up  from  France.  The  Paris 
mob  yelled  for  the  blood  of  the 
usurper  before  whom  it  had  fawned 
for  years.  The  emperor's  stoutest 
partisans  had  disappeared.  Not  a 
single  Frenchman  came  forward  even 
to  save  Eugenie's  life  from  the  infur- 
iated populace. 

It  has  been  said  that  had  she  with- 
drawn to  Tours  or  Orleans,  and  sum- 
moned the  Corps  Legislatif  to  meet 
her  there,  she  might  yet  have  saved 
the  empire.  Such  a  course,  under 
circumstances  so  appalling,  would 
have  demanded  a  courage  almost 
superhuman,  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  it  could  have  been  successful. 
It  is  no  slur  upon  Eug6nie's  bravery 
to  say  that  she  feared  the  fate  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  that  her  first 
thought  was  of  escape. 

Not  a  Frenchman,  as  has  been 
said,  came  forward  to  rescue  her 
from  the  mob  that  was  threatening 
the  palace  where  she  cowered  in 
terror.  It  was  Prince  Metternich, 
the  Austrian  ambassador,  who  smug- 
gled her  out  of  the  Tuileries.  He 
had  her  carriage  standing  at  the 
main  entrance,  and  while  the  crowd 
watched  it  he  took  the  empress, 
veiled  and  plainly  dressed,  by  a  back 
way  to  an  ordinary  fiacre^  and  drove 
her  to  the  house  of  a  trusted  friend 
— Dr.  Evans,  her  dentist,  an  .Ameri- 
can. 

Dr.  Evans  undertook  to  convey 
the  fugitive  out  of  France.  Under 
his  escort,  and  with  no  impedimenta 
but  a  small  hand  bag,  she  reached 
the  coast,  and  was  carried  across  the 
channel  on  the  yacht  of  an  English 


gentleman.  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  who 
landed  her  at  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Her  son  joined  her  at  Hast- 
ings a  few  days  later,  and  a  residence 
was  hired  for  her  near  the  village 
of  Chiselhurst  in  Kent.  To  this 
place — Camden  House — her  husband 
came  after  his  six  months'  captivity 
at  Wilhelmshohe. 

For  a  couple  of  years  the  imperial 
exiles  led  a  life  of  quiet  seclusion  at 
Camden  House,  interrupted  only  by 
a  visit  paid  by  Eug6nie  to  her  mother 
in  Spain.  In  November,  1872,  the 
prince  imperial  entered  that  great 
English  army  school,  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Woolwich.  One  of 
the  emperor's  last  acts  was  to  take 
him  to  the  Academy.  "  Gentlemen^ 
make  a  man  of  him,"  he  said  to  the 
authorities  who  received  him  there, 
A  few  weeks  later  the  boy  was  sum- 
moned to  his  father's  death  bed.  He 
did  not  reach  Chiselhurst  in  time. 
Napoleon's  health  had  long  been 
failing,  but  when  the  end  came,  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1873,  it  was  very 
sudden. 

There  was  a  great  gathering  of  re- 
latives and  sympathizers  at  the  de- 
throned emperor's  funeral.  After 
the  ceremony  the  French  imperialists 
greeted  his  son  with  cries  of  **  Vive 
Napoleon  Quatre!"  There  was  a 
like  demonstration  on  Louis's 
eighteenth  birthday — the  day  fixed 
by  law  for  his  coming  of  age. 

In  1875  the  heir  of  the  Napoleons 
passed  his  final  examination  at  Wobl- 
wich,  ranking  seventh  in  his  class. 
He  was  found  specially  proficient  in 
drawing  and  surveying,  and  was 
noted  as  the  best  horseman  in  the 
academy. 

Four  uneventful  years  followed 
before  fate  struck  its  last  and  most 
cruel  blow  at  the  widowed  empress. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Zulu  war  her 
son  saw  some  of  his  fellow  cadets  set 
out  for  South  Africa,  and,  fired  with 
excitement,  insisted  on  volunteering 
for  service.  Nothing  could  restrain 
his  eagerness  for  an  opportunity  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  profession 
to  which  he  had  been  trained,  and  in 
which  his  family  had  won  its  pres- 
tige. 
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His  services  were — unfortunately 
— accepted,  and  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1879,  he  left  Southampton. 
The  empress  stood  on  the  wharf  to 
wave  farewell  to  the  son  whom  she 
never  saw  again  in  life. 

On  reaching  South  Africa,  the 
prince  was  down  for  a  few  days  with 
fever  at  Pietermaritzburg.  He  re- 
covered and  went  to  the  front,  where 
he  took  part  in  some  operations  of 
trifling  importance.  On  the  ist  of 
June  he  rode  forward  with  a  recon- 
noitering  party  to  select  a  site  for  a 
new  camp.  His  companions  were 
Lieutenant  Carey  of  the  Ninety 
Eighth  regiment,six  English  troopers, 
and  a  Kaffir  guide.  They  completed 
their  work,  halted  to  rest  in  an 
abandoned  Zulu  kraal,  and  were 
about  to  remount  and  return  when 
from  close  at  hand  there  came  a  vol- 
ley. The  enemy  had  crept  up  un- 
perceived  in  the  long  grass. 

One  of  the  troopers  fell  dead  at 
the  first  fire;  the  rest  sprang  upon 
their  horses  and  made  off — all  except 
one.  That  one  was  the  prince  im- 
perial— the  best  rider  at  Woolwich. 
His  horse  was  an  ill  trained  one,  re- 
cently purchased,  and  in  some  way 
it  escaped  him.  lie  clutched  at  the 
saddle  wallet,  but  it  broke  away  in 
his  hand,  and  his  last  hope  of  life 
•was  gone. 

His  body  was  found  the  next  morn- 
ing stabbed  through  aod  through 


with  seventeen  assegai  wounds.  It 
was  carried  home  to  his  mother,  and 
laid  beside  the  emperor  at  Chisel- 
hurst.  All  England  was  deeply 
stirred  by  the  pitiful  tragedy.  No 
one  could  justly  be  blamed  for  his 
fate,  and  yet  there  was  an  outcr>'  of 
indignation  against  the  government 
that  had  allowed  him  to  volunteer, 
against  the  commander  who  had  let 
him  serve  on  scouting  duty,  against 
the  companions  who  had  left  him  to 
die.  From  all  quarters  came  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  for  the  mother, 
whose  only  son  he  was,  and  she  a 
widow — even  from  the  Germans  who 
had  conquered  his  father  and  from 
the  French  republicans  who  had 
made  him  an  exile. 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible  for  her 
to  go  to  Zululand,  the  empress  made 
a  mournful  pilgrimage  to  the  spot 
where  her  son  was  slain.  On  it  there 
now  stands  a  white  cross  which  even 
the  natives  respect  as  the  monument 
of  a  mother's  lost  hope  and  love. 

When  she  returned  to  England, 
Eug6nie  found  a  new  home  at  Farn- 
borough,  near  the  eastern  border  of 
Hampshire.  She  has  an  estate  there 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and 
a  handsome  country  house.  Near  it 
is  a  chapel  to  which  she  brought  the 
bodies  of  husband  and  son ;  and 
there  in  the  evening  of  her  eventful 
life  she  dwells,  alone  with  her  mem- 
ories of  the  past. 


AT  THE  END  OF  SUMMER. 

When  Autumn  cometh  and  we  meet  once  more 
At  rout  and  feast,  and  in  the  ballroom's  glare. 
Say,  will  thou  greet  me  with  that  kindly  air. 

The  condescending  nod  and  smiles  galore, 

Which  thou  didst  give  me  by  Nantucket's  shore? 
Or.  since  there'll  then  be  many  men  to  share 
Thy  smiles,  wilt  greet  me  with  a  stony  stare. 

And  then  proclaim  me  somewhat  of  a  bore  ? 

Although  my  last  affection  thou  hast  won, 
I'm  sure  thou  wilt  forget  my  love  for  thee  ; 
And  in  society's  excitement  caught. 

Thou  wilt,  without  a  doubt,  my  presence  shun, 
And  in  the  whirl  I'll  have  a  chance  to  see 
More  naen  than  one  make  love  to  thee  for  naught. 

Nathan  M,  Levy. 
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A  PASSING  FOOTSTEP 

By  M,  L.  Smith. 


T^HE  clouds  hung  low,  their  edges 
hiding  the  tops  of  the  hills  in 
the  south.  The  air  was  chilly  and 
dampish,  and  an  unnatural  quiet 
was  about  the  place,  such  as  comes 
sometimes  in  the  country  with  those 
portentous  gray  days  that  precede  a 
long  storm.  A  little  old  house  which 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  road  in  the 
hollow  looked  darker  and  damper 
than  ever.  Beside  being  sunken  from 
age,  and  black  with  the  storms  of  a 
century,  it  was  almost  completely 
covered  by  a  mammoth  grape  vine, 
which  on  bright  days  made  the  rooms 
seem  very  dim  on  coming  in  from 
the  sunlight.  On  dull  days,  particu- 
larly while  the  vine  was  in  leaf,  the 
interior  of  the  Piatt  house  was  op- 
pressively gloomy. 

But  Amanda  Piatt  would  have  it 
so.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  her  only 
child,  a  boy  of  three  or  four,  had 
died,  it  was  noticed,  after  she  began 
to  go  about  again,  that  she  was 
changed,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  report  was  verified  that  Amanda 
Piatt  was  "  strange.'*  The  grape  vine 
then  was  clambering  over  the  door 
and  creeping  warily  toward  the 
eaves.  The  dead  child  had  been  in- 
terested in  it,  and  one  day,  when 
Enos  Piatt  had  attempted  to  prune 
it,  Amanda  burst  into  such  violent 
sobbing,  becoming  only  more  dis- 
tressed as  her  husband  tried  to  ex- 
plain what  he  wanted  to  do,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  From  that 
time  the  vine  grew  as  it  pleased,  un- 
hindered, Enos  only  training  it  so  as 
to  keep  the  entrance  clear. 

It  was  a  great  trial  to  him  always, 
and  seemed  to  make  Amanda's  con- 
dition more  pronounced.  He  was 
never  anything  but  tender  with  her, 
and  bore  the  affliction  with  a  manly 
patience,  but  there  was  an  element 


of  the  ridiculous  in  the  enormous 
vine  which  tried  him  sorely.  Be- 
sides, the  house  could  never  be 
painted,  and  Enos  was  a  man  who 
liked  to  see  things  "  kept  up."  But 
the  neighbors  understood  it,  and  as 
the  younger  generation  came  on,  lit- 
tle was  thought  of  it.  Strangers 
passing,  however,  would  stop  and 
stare,  and  then,  if  Enos  was  at  work 
in  the  garden,  he  would  drop  rake  or 
hoe  and  hurry  into  the  house. 

And  he  knew  it  made  the  place 
damp.  He  had  cut  down  most  of 
the  great  trees  for  the  sake  of  which 
he  had  bought  the  place  from  his 
cousin,  Eli'Bassett,  when  he  married 
Amanda  Brown,  intending  to  build 
a  large  homestead  as  soon  as  they 
got  along  a  bit.  He  had  been  able 
to  do  this  long  since,  but  trees  and 
house  were  sacrificed  to  the  grape 
vine. 

Today,  as  Enos  worked  busily 
away  in  his  model  garden,  more 
than  ever  unbearable  seemed  the 
"  circumstances,"  as  he  called  them^ 
of  his  life,  which  might  have  been  so 
different.  If  the  boy  had  been  taken 
sick,  he  reflected,  and  had  died,  in 
spite  of  all  they  could  do,  they  might 
have  been  resigned  to  it  as  some- 
thing that  could  not  be  helped  ;  but 
that  terrible  fall,  and  the  agonized 
death  of  the  poor  little  fellow  ! — no 
wonder  Amanda  had  lost  her  reason 
from  the  shock  and  horror  of  it. 

"  But  troubles  do  come,  and  we 
have  to  get  along  with  them,"  he 
said  to  himself;  "  and  if  only  Mandy 
could  have  kept  the  same,  we  might 
have  had  some  comfort  out  o*  life." 
*  He  took  up  the  basket,  shouldered 
his  rake,  and  walked  slowly  toward 
the  house.  He  more  than  looked  his 
fifty  years.  His  tall,  angular  figure 
was  bent  from  constant  stooping,  his 
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liair  was  very  gray,  and  his  strongly 
featured,  thin  face  was  deeply  fur- 
rowed. Every  line  showed  repres- 
sion, but  if  the  lips  were  somewhat 
stern,  the  eyes  were  kind  and  patient. 
If  he  ever  gave  voice  to  complaint,  it 
was  an  inward  voice.  Not  even  his 
brothers  could  say  that  Enos  had 
laken  his  visitation  hard. 

He  put  the  basket  on  the  kitchen 
table,  and,  with  a  little  bunch  of 
garden  flowers  in  his  hand,  made  his 
way  to  the  sitting  room,  where  he 
found  Amanda  by  the  window,  rock- 
ing quickly  to  and  fro. 

She  was  a  fragile  woman,  delicately 
made,  and  even  now,  at  middle  age, 
was  pretty  to  look  at.  Her  skin  was 
soft  in  texture,  and  had  a  fair  bloom 
that  never  left  it.  Her  eyes  were  a 
lovely  blue,  but  uncertain  in  expres- 
sion, glittering  as  the  waves  do  on  a 
June  morning  when  the  sun  shines 
on  them.  Her  hair  was  still  bright 
and  abundant — auburn  in  color,  and 
waving  naturally.  One  might  fancy 
that  the  blight  upon  her  mind  had 
stopped  that  wear  and  tear  of  the 
nerves,  to  which  we  owe  our  wrinkles 
and  whitened  hair.  But  her  face 
looked  anxious  and  troubled,  and 
she  continued  rocking  as  Enos  enter- 
ed the  room. 

"  Swe^t  peas,  Mandy  ! "  he  said 
cheerily,  offering  them  to  her.  "  The 
first  off  the  vines.** 

She  shook  them,  looked  pleased 
for  a  moment,  and  then  let  them  fall, 
and  caught  Enos  by  the  coat  ex- 
citedly. 

"  Why  dont  you  go  and  look  for 
him  ?  *'  she  demanded.  "  I  hear  his 
little  feet  a  pattering  past  all  the 
time.  I  won't  stand  it,  Enos  !  Won't 
you  go  out  and  catch  him  before  he 
goes  ?  ** 

Enos's  face  fell.  It  was  some  time 
since  she  had  fancied  this,  and  it  al- 
ways meant  a  long  and  painful  strug- 
gle for  them  both. 

"  I  hear  him,  but  I  can't  get  him. 
I'd  go  if  I  wasn't  so  lame."  A  year, 
ago  Amanda  had  broken  her  ankle, 
and  had  been  obliged  since  to  use 
one  crutch  in  walking.  She  listened, 
her  face  quivering  with  distress. 

"Oh,  do  go,  Enos,"  she  pleaded. 


Enos  went  to  the  door,  looked  up 
and  down,  and  came  back. 

"  He  ain't  there,  Mandy,"  he  said 
gently.  "  It's  the  wind  you  hear  in 
the  vine.  Tain't  the  poor  little  fel- 
ler." 

Amanda  rose  with  difficulty,  and 
took  her  crutch. 

**  I'm  a  goin*,"  she  said  briefly. 

Enos  looked  at  her  helplessly. 
There  was  that  about  the  soft,  small 
creature  that  baffled  him.  He  fol- 
lowed her  anxiously  across  the  room, 
taking  small  steps  to  keep  pace  with 
hers.  When  they  reached  the  door 
and  stood  under  the  shadow  of  the 
vine,  he  drew  her  crutch  from  under 
her  arm  and  made  her  lean  upon 
him  while  she  looked  eagerly  up  and 
down  the  street.  A  rising  gust  of 
wind  fluttered  the  vine  and  turned 
backward  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
across  the  way,  but  there  was  no 
sound  except  their  rustling  and  the 
excited  breathing  of  Amanda,  who. 
clinging  to  Enos,  looked  this  way 
and  that. 

'*  Let  me  set  down,"  she  panted  at 
last.  "  He's  gone.  You'd  pughter 
come  before,  Erios  ;  you  wasn't  quick 
enough." 

She  began  to  cry,  and  shivered  a 
little.  Enos  noticed  it  at  once,  and 
took  her  up,  carried  her  to  their  little 
bedroom,  and  laid  her  on  the  bed, 
where  she  lay,  still  sobbing.  Enos 
covered  her  up,  and  sat  down  beside 
her,  smoothing  her  hair  and  patting 
her  softly  every  now  and  then. 

"  It's  too  bad,  Mandy,"  he  said 
soothingly.  "  Try  not  to  take  on  so. 
He  ain't  here,  and  it's  because  you 
think  about  him  so  much  that  you 
think  you  hear  him.  He's  all  safe. 
Try  to  take  it  easier ;  do,  Mandy." 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  nothing 
about  it,"  she  sobbed.  •*  Don't  you 
s'pose  I  know  his  little  steps  ?  Oh ! 
I  hear  'em  now.    Do  go,  Enos  ! " 

She  sat  up,  and  Enos  hurried  out 
to  the  porch.  As  he  opened  the 
door  he  started  violently,  for  there 
upon  the  steps  stood  a  chubby  little 
boy  of  five,  perhaps — a  child  with 
lovely  blue  eyes,  and  a  curved 
mouth,  and  a  sturdy  little  figure. 
He  looked  fearlessly  at  Enos,  who 
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stood  trembling  before  him,  for  the 
child  was  the  image  of  his  own  boy. 

But  common  sense  was  Enos's 
strong  point,  and  in  a  moment  he 
asked,  "  What's  your  name,  little 
man?" 

"  Willy,"  replied  the  baby,  with  an 
engaging  smile. 

*'  Where  do  you  come  from  ? " 

The  child  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  the  poor  farm,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant. Enos  noticed  his  checked  ging- 
ham blouse  of  economical  cut,  and 
understood.  The  child  had  run 
away. 

Swift  as  this  knowledge  dawned 
upon  him,  there  came  to  him  a  reso- 
lution. 

**  What  made  you  come  here,  son- 
ny ? "  he  asked. 

The  child  pointed  to  the  grape 
vine.  "Pitty!  Pitty!"  he  cried,  in 
his  clear  treble. 

"  Do  you  want  to  stay  here  a 
spell  ? " 

The  child  nodded,  and  Enos,  with- 
out more  ado,  lifted  him  in  his  arms 
and  carried  him  in.  He  was  not  at 
all  sure  of  what  he  should  say,  nor 
how  the  project  would  turn  out,  but 
he  believed  that  the  child  had  been 
sent  "providentially." 

He  paused  on  the  threshold. 
Amanda  was  still  sitting  up,  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  hear.  When  she 
saw  the  child  she  gave  a  cry  of  joy 
and  held  out  her  arms.  Enos  placed 
him  on  the  bed,  and  stood  aside,  his 
features  working.  He  felt  himself 
apart  from  them,  and  instinctively 
his  thoughts  turned  to  the  little 
grave  which  his  hand  kept  trim  and 
orderly,  though  he  had  never  allowed 
Amanda  to  visit  it 

Willy  was  bewildered,  and  looked 
toward  the  door.  Too  brave  a  boy 
to  cry,  he  clearly  wanted  to  get 
away. 

"  He  don't  know  me,  Enos,"  said 
Amanda.  "  But  'tain't  strange,  no- 
ways; he's  been  gone  so  long.  You 
take  him  out  inter  the  kitchen,  and 
get  him  some  bread  and  milk." 

She  leaned  back  upon  the  pillows, 
smiling  contentedly. 

Enos,  grave  and  silent,  lifted  the 
child  from  the  bed  and  led  him  to 


the  kitchen,  where  Abby  Gaines  was 
getting  tea.  On  sight  of  Willy  she 
exclaimed:  "Why,  what  be  you 
a  doin'  here,  you  mischief  ?  Do  you 
know  who  he  is,  Mr.  Piatt }  It's  Willy 
Parkinson,  from  the  Farm.  Must  be 
he's  run  away  again!" 

Enos  raised  his  finger  to  hush  her, 
fearing  her  high  pitched  voice  might 
penetrate  to  the  bedroom.  "  He's 
goin'  to  stay,"  he  said  loudly;  then, 
in  a  whisper,  he  added,  "  Mis'  Piatt 
thinks  it's  our  little  Willy.  I'm  goin' 
to  let  her."  Then  aloud;  "Just  you 
give  him  some  bread  and  milk,  while 
I  go  back  to  Mis'  Piatt." 

"Oh,  Enos,"  Amanda  exclaimed, 
flushed  and  smiling,  "  ain't  you  glad  I 
made  you  go  ?  He's  been  trying  to 
get  in  ever  so  long,  and  now  we  must 
watch  him  to  see  *t  he  don't  get 
away  again." 

"  You  think  he  looks  natural  ? " 
queried  Enos,  hesitatingly. 

"Ain't  grown  a  mite,"  returned 
Amanda.    She  was  quite  satisfied. 

"  I'm  thankful  to  see  you  happy, 
Mandy,"  her  husband  said,  after  a 
pause,  lifting  his  head  from  his 
hands.  "  The  Lord  sent  him,  I  don't 
doubt,  knowin'  your  great  need." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  simply. 
"  And  won't  you  go  and  see  if  he's 
through  his  bread  and  milk  ?  He's 
strange  now,  but  he'll  get  used  to  us 
before  long." 

Enos  left  her.  All  was  as  he  had 
hoped,  but  his  heart  was  heavy. 
Sternly  upright  in  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  truth,  it  did  not  seem  to 
him  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  al- 
lowing Amanda  to  deceive  herself, 
for  he  truly  believed  that  the  baby 
had  been  directed  to  them;  but  it 
was  hard  for  him  to  adjust  himself  to 
the  new  conditions,  and  then — there 
was  his  own  baby  boy's  grave  out 
yonder! 

But  Enos  was  a  kind  man,  and  felt 
strangely  drawn  toward  the  little 
waif  for  his  own  sake.  He  carried 
him  back  to  Amanda,  who  received 
him  delightedly,  and  the  little  fellow 
must  have  felt  the  motherliness  in 
her  words  and  caresses,  for  he  soon 
nestled  up  to  her  confidingly.  Enos, 
seeing  that  his  part  was  completed, 
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went  out  into  the  garden  to  think 
over  what  he  had  done  alone. 

He  had  acted  entirely  upon  an  im- 
pulse. Was  it  justifiable?  Was  he 
prepared  to  act  up  to  it  ?  But  a  law 
higher  than  that  of  reason  had  ap- 
pealed to  him,  and  held  him  fast. 

"  ril  make  it  turn  out  right,"  he 
said  to  himself  at  length  ;  "  and  the 
little  chap's  worth  saving  if  only  for 
those  blue  eyes  of  his,  like  the 
baby's."  He  paced  up  and  down  in 
the  gathering  dusk,  until  he  heard 
wheels  passing.  He  hurried  out  to 
the  gate,  and  found  Luke  Candee, 
from  the  farm. 

"  I  was  expecting  you,"  called  out 
Enos.  "Looking  for  Willy  Parkin- 
son.? Well,  he's  here,  and  I  guess 
he's  a  goin*  to  stay — looks  as  if  he 
was." 

"That  so?"  remarked  the  other, 
laconically.  "  Findin's  bavin's  with 
you,  I  guess.  What  do  you  want 
him  for  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  Enos  deliberately,  "  I 
kinder  think  it  will  do  Mis'  Piatt 
good  to  have  him  'round,  and  as  I 
understand  he  is  on  the  town,  I 
s'pose  there  won't  be  no  objection  to 
my  takin'  him  to  live  with  us  for  a 
while,  and  then,  if  we  see  fit,  to  adopt 
him  regular." 

If  Luke  felt  any  surprise,  he 
showed  none.  "  If  you  want  him, 
that's  your  business — yours  and  the 
selectmen's.  I  guess  there  won't  be 
no  trouble.  He's  a  likely  enough  lit- 
tle feller,  only  so  uneasy  and  rovin* 
—crazy  to  get  away.  Better  let  me 
take  him  back  again  till  you've  got 
it  settled." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Enos  hastily.  "  I 
think  it  would  upset  Mis'  Piatt  some 
to  have  to  part  with  him  tonight. 
I'll  settle  it  with  Deacon  Selleck. 
You  needn't  worry,  Luke." 

"Get  along,"  called  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  town  poor,  with  a  slap 
of  the  reins.  "Good  night,  Enos. 
Every  one  as  he  likes,  and  all's 
suited,"  and  off  he  drove. 

Enos  went  into  the  house.  He 
found  tea  waiting,  and  Amanda  radi- 
ant with  happiness. 

"  He's  goin'  to  set  up  tonight,"  she 
^aid  to  Enos,  "  but  after  this  we 


must  be  real  partickler  about  his  go- 
in'  to  bed  early." 

"Yes,  yes,"  responded  her  hus- 
band, absently.  He  patted  Willy  on 
the  head,  in  passing,  and  the  child 
caught  his  hand  and  danced  after 
him.    He  was  at  home  already. 

And  as  it  had  begun,  so  it  w^ent  on. 
Amanda  never  doubted  that  Willy 
washer  child,  and  though  she  did 
not  fulfilLEnos's  hope  that  she  would 
return  to  what  she  had  been,  she  be- 
came more  natural  in  her  moods,  less 
captious  and  willful  in  her  whims 
and  wishes.  Her  health,  too,  always 
insecure,  improved.  She  was  per- 
fectly happy,  and  Enos  tried  to  be,, 
but  though  every  day  he  saw  reason 
to  approve  what  he  had  done,  he 
felt  unsatisfied  in  an  undefined  way. 
His  life  seemed  abnormal,  for  reasons 
he  could  not  have  explained. 

One  day  he  asked  Amanda  if  she 
would  be  willing  to  have  part,  at 
least,  of  the  heavy  vine  cut  down^ 
but  she  was  as  firm,  to  his  surprise^ 
as  ever.  Willy,  she  said,  liked  the 
vine ;  perhaps  he  would  go  away  if 
it  were  cut.  It  was  true  that  the 
child  was  fond  of  the  grape  vine,  and 
Enos  said  no  more,  but  withdrew  in- 
to himself  unconsciously,  worked 
earlier  and  later  in  the  garden,  and 
went  oftener  to  the  little  hillside 
cemetery. 

And  yet  he  felt  that  the  new  Willy 
was  a  blessing,  and  he  loved  him. 
He  was  a  charming  child,  full  of 
spirit  and  quick  sympathies,  and 
with  a  bright  mind.  He  was  devot- 
ed to  Enos,  following  him  about 
everywhere,  whenever  Amanda  would 
allow  him  out  of  her  sight. 

Six  uneventful  months  passed. 
The  odd  little  family  under  the 
grape  vine  remained  the  same,  except 
that  Willy  grew  out  of  petticoats 
and  pinafores,  to  his  intense  satisfac- 
tion and  pride.  There  were  times 
when  Amanda  was  so  like  herself,  so 
sensible  and  cheery,  that  Enos's 
heart  rose  high  with  hope ;  and  then 
he  would  wonder,  if  she  should  be 
quite  herself,  how  she  would  feel 
about  Willy.  Would  she  realize  that 
he  was  not  her  own  child  ?  And  then 
how  would  she  take  it  ?    "  But,"  he 
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•would  reason,  "  if  so  'twas,  she  would 
be  able  to  see  how  it  had  come 
about." 

One  afternoon,  late  in  February, 
he  was  in  the  barn,  doing  some  odd 
jobs  that  the  rainy  day  had  set  for 
him.  He  was  thinking  how  bright 
and  young  Amanda  had  seemed  that 
day,  how  interested  in  what  he  had 
been  telling  her  about  the  town 
meeting,  and  how  reasonably  she 
had  asked  questions.  When  his 
t)rother  Cyrus  had  come  in  she  had 
aiot  run  away,  frightened,  as  she  had 
been  used  to  do,  but  had  remained 
in  the  room,  holding  very  tight  to 
Willy — for  her  strongest  delusion 
now  was  that  he  would  escape  or  be 
taken  away.  And  there  he  was  now, 
battering  at  the  door! 

"  Sho,"  said  Enos,  letting  him  in. 
^*What  you  doin'  in  the  wet,  sonnv 
boy  ?  " 

The  child  lifted  his  little  face  to 
Enos,  who  took  him  up  and  kissed 
him.  "What  do  you  want,  Willy?" 
he  asked. 

"  Tum,"  the  little  fellow  answered. 
^*Tum  in." 

"  What  is  the  matter  Enos  was 
alarmed,  for  he  had  been  away  all 
the  afternoon,  and  Amanda  might 
have  been  taken  sick,  or  something 
«lse.  Enos  always  had  a  vague,  un- 
expressed fear  that  she  might  be- 
-come  violently  insane. 
What  is  it,  Willy?*  • 

"  Wants  00,"  the  child  said  ear- 
nestly. **Tum!" 

He  had  been  sent,  clear<ly.  Enos 
strode  into  the  house,  with  Willy  in 
his  arms.  Abby  Gaines  had  gone  to 
the  village.  He  hurried  to  the  little 
bed  room,  and  was  relieved  to  find 
nothing  more  than  that  Amanda  was 
lyin^  on  the  bed,  looking  flushed. 

"What  is  it,  deary  ?  "  he  asked,  put- 
ting Willy  down,  and  going  up  to 
her.    "  Are  you  sick  ?" 

'*  I  guess  I  be,"  she  said,  looking 
at  him  with  rational  eyes.  "  I've  got 
pain  here,  and  here,"  putting  her 
hand  on  chest  and  side.  "  I  had  some 
this  morning,  but  I  didn't  like  to  say 
nothing  to  worry  you,  Enos." 

"You'd  oughter,"  he  said,  reproach- 
fully; and  felt  her  forehead  and 


hands.  He  had  nursed  her  through 
many  little  illnesses,  and  knew  that 
she  was  quite  feverish.  But  now  he 
sat  anxiously  by  her,  not  knowing 
what  to  do.  Willy  stood  near,  scared 
and  solemn,  and  on  the  verge  of 
tears.  Amanda  put  out  her  hand  to 
him.  "  Mother  sick,"  she  said.  "  Bad 
mother,  Willy  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  sobbed  the  child,  trying 
to  climb  on  the  bed. 

"  No  !    Take  Willy  !  " 

Amanda  groaned. 

"There,  there,  you  hurt  her,"  said 
Enos ;  but  Amanda  protested  that 
he  had  not  and  begged  to  have  him 
stay.  Happily,  Abby  Gaines  arrived 
at  this  juncture,  and  was  sent  for 
the  doctor,  who,  when  he  came,  con- 
firmed Enos's  suspicions  that  Amanda 
was  threatened  with  an  attack  of 
pneumonia. 

She  was  very  ill  from  the  first,  and 
Enos  scarcely  left  her,  even  to  eat  or 
sleep.  Willy  would  stand  in  the 
doorway,  look  at  her  for  a  moment, 
and  then  run  away  and  throw  him- 
self on  the  kitchen  lounge  in  a  fit  of 
sobbing.  It  was  his  first  experience 
with  trouble,  incomprehensible  as 
well  as  painful.  Enos  tried  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  room,  arid  the  poor 
little  fellow  wandered  about  the 
place  unnoticed. 

At  last  it  was  realized  that  Aman- 
da could  not  get  well. 

"  I  was  afraid  from  the  first,  Enos," 
the  doctor  said  ;  and  Enos  said 
nothing.  "  I'll  come  at  daylight ; 
and  send  if  you  want  me.  I  wouldn't 
go  now,  but  I  can't  do  anything,  and 
I  know  you  would  rather  be  alone." 

He  went  away,  and  Enos  took  up 
his  post  beside  his  dying  wife.  She 
was  very  quiet ;  the  doctor  had  said 
that  it  was  from  weakness  alone, 
which  could  not  be  overcome,  that  she 
must  die,  rather  than  of  the  disease 
itself.  As  the  night  wore  on  she 
fell  into  a  quiet  sleep,  from  which, 
toward  morning,  she '  awakened. 
Enos  bent  over  her. 

"  Are  you  comfortable,  Mandy  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  guess  I'm  goin',  Enos. 
I  can't  seem  to  rally." 

He  could  not  answer,  but  looked 
Jong  and  lovingly  into  her  eyes,  and 
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her  returning  look  was  no  longer 
glittering  and  restless,  but  steady, 
sane,  and  sweet  with  affection.  As 
Enos  gazed,  he  knew  that  she  was 
herself  at  last. 

"  I  hate  to  leave  yon,  Enos,"  she 
said,  after  a  little;  "but  I've  been  a 
great  care." 

**  No,  no,  Mandy,"  he  whispered 
brokenly. 

"I  have/*  she  insisted,  gently. 
"My  mind's  clear  now.  I  know  I 
haven't  been  right:  I've  known  it 
allers.  Oh  !  you  don't  know  what  it 
is  to  know  you're  wrong,  and  not  be 
able  to  help  it.  But  ever  since  Willy 
went  " 

Willy !  Enos  started.  Had  she 
forgotten  their  adopted  Willy,  whom 
she  had  so  long  taken  for  her  ©wn 
child  ?  Evidently,  for  a  moment  later 
she  continued: 


"  Something  seemed  to  blur  in  me- 
when  the  blow  struck  so  hard  ;  but 
it's  gone  now — it's  dyin'  does  it,  I 
guess." 

Her  voice  sank,  and  she  closed  her 
eyes.  Enos  bowed  his  head,  not 
daring  to  look.  But  presently  she 
spoke  again,  in  a  clear,  distinct  tone: 

"  I  hear  'em,  Enos  ! — his  little  steps 
a-comin* !  " 

"Do  you,  dear?"  How  could  he 
contradict  her  now  ? 

•"  Yes.  I've  allers  heard  him  ;  that 
part  was  so,  Enos.  Don't  you  hear 
'em  now  ?" 

He  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

She  listened  eagerly. 

"  They're  here !  They've  stop- 
ped ! " 

When  Enos  lifted  his  head,  some 
moments  later,  her  face,  whiter  thaiv, 
the  pillow,  was  all  peacefulness. 


A  BACHELOR'S  ILLUSION. 

When  down  the  stair  I  take  my  way 

At  early  dawn  of  morning  gray, 

Along  the  dimly  lighted  hall 

I  hear  the  rustling  of  a  pall. 

Before,  behind,  on  either  side, 

The  phantom  footsteps  softly  glide ; 

And  lips  unseen  they  whisper  me 

The  songs  of  life's  divinity. 

My  phantom  bride — I  leave  her  there 

Upon  the  landing  of  the  stair. 

When  daytime  toil  is  laid  away, 

To  her  again  I  fondly  stray ; 

Her  hands  outstretched  I  take,  nor  feel; 

While  round  my  neck  will  gently  steal 

The  arms  whose  touch  is  not  of  life — 

Those  of  a  bachelor's  phantom  wife. 

H.  Hartley  King, 
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'T' HE  career  of  the  footlight  cele- 
^  brity  of  either  sex  who  fully 
merits  the  title  of  veteran  usually  pre- 
sents a  retrospective  panorama  of  the 
most  amusing  transitions,  contrasts, 
and  need  it  be  said  ? — incongruities. 

For  example,  it  would  be  difficult 
while  enjoying  the  unctuous  barbar- 
isms of  the  furbelowed  Mrs,  Mala- 
prop  to  fancy  the  same  impersonator 
in  the  guise  of  a  young,  beautiful, 
and  pathetic  heroine.  But  take  the 
case  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  John 
Drew,  who  at  seventy  four  can 
back  over  a  career  of  sixty 
five  seasons. 

At  every  point  since  matur- 
ity she  has  won  a  uniform 
success,  possible  only  by  work- 
ing hand  in  hand  with  change- 
ful time.  At  nine  she  was  a 
fair  haired  prince  in  Richard's 
tower ;  a  few  years  later, 
singing  com6dienne,  follow- 
ing this  with  a  long  and  popu- 
lar prominence  as  leading 
lady  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  the  stock  part  of  her 
epoch.  Today  she  divides 
celebrity  with  only  one  other 
in  the  department  of  "  old 
woman "  parts,  and  in  such 
old  comedy  parts  as  Mrs. 
Malaprop  she  has  no  peer  in 
this  country. 

Mrs.  Drew  has  other  claims 
to  distinction.  During  thirty 
years  she  managed  the  Arch 
Street  Theater  in  Philadel- 
phia, while  performing  there 
or  on  the  road.  When  during 
the  current  year  she  saw  fit  to 
close  her  active  business 
career,  the  society  of  the 
Quaker  City  considered  the 
tliirtieth  anniversary  of  its 
beginning  a  sufficiently  nota- 


ble event  for  a  formal  and  public 
leave  taking. 

Two  of  Mrs.  Drew's  children — 
John  Drew  and  Georgie  Drew  Barry- 
more — have  already  had  a  place  in 
these  pages  ;  a  third — Sydney  Drew, 
the  youngest — has  begun  to  make 
his  mark  in  what  seems  to  be  the 
family  specialty,  light  comedy. 

Another  veteran,  whose  history  is 
so  varied  as  to  merit  the  epithet  of 
checkered,  is  Denman  Thompson. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  fact  that  of  late 
years  his  personality   has  become 


SYDNEY  DREW. 
Prom  a  photograph  bj  Myen,  New  York. 
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MRS.  JOHN  DREW. 
From  a  photograph  by  Thorn,  San  Prandaco. 


largely  merged  in  that  of  Joshua 
Whitcomb^  which  character  he  has 
played  exclusively  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  But  though  we  of  the 
avant  seine  know  him  only  as  the  sim- 
ple, shrewd,  farmer-like  patriarch,  Mr. 
Thompson  has  been  property  boy  in 
a  circus,  acrobat,  museum  lecturer, 
ribbon  clerk,  and  Irish  character 
actor. 

None  of  these  savors  of  great  suc- 
cess; that  did  not  show  its  face  until 
he  received  the  inspiration  to  bring 


into  the  glare  of  theatric  artificiality 
the  sweet,  homely  scenes  of  his  ow^n 
childhood.  Around  these  he  wove 
themes  of  pathetic  interest  or  simple 
humor,  and  filled  them  with  plain  but 
striking  characters  whom  every  one 
could  instantly  recoenize  as  amusing 
prototypes  of  many  honest  originals 
within  their  own  experience. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  born  in  1833 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  his  parents, 
who  were  originally  from  Swanzey, 
New  Hampshire,  returned  to  their 
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native  place  during  his  boyhood.  It 
was  he  who  after  an  inconspicuous 
career  and  on  a  bed  of  pain,  so  the 
story  goes,  conceived  the  characters 
and  play  of  "Joshua  Wliitcomb,"  de- 
veloped and  changed  later  into  the 
"  Old  Homestead,"  which  has  passed 
through  its  fifth  year  with  little 
abatement  of  its  phenomenal  suc- 
cess. 

The  reasons  for  its  popularity 
have  been  too  often  analyzed  to  bear 
repetition  here.  Besides  capturing 
audiences,  "Joshua  VVhitcomb"  made 
a  complete  conquest  of  a  Chicago 
merchant,  who  abandoned  commerce 
and  cast  his  fortunes  into  theatrical 
management  on  the  strength  of  his 
belief  in  this  play^  This  gentleman 
was  J.  M.  Hill,  who  since  then  has 
attracted  public  notice  in  various 
ways. 

Though  but  thirty  two 
years  of  age,  Mr.  Henry  E. 
bixey  already  has  a  history 
whose  varied  phases  would 
do  justice  to  a  much  older 
man.  He  played  behind 
the  footlights  at  the  age 
of  nine,  and  owes  his  ear- 
liest opportunity  in  speak- 
ing parts  to  the  eccentric 
John  Stetson.  As  Peanuts 
in  "Under  the  Gaslight" 
young  Dixey  showed  tal- 
ent, but  his  first  success 
was  in  the  silent  though 
active  part  of  the  Hind 
Legs  of  Evangeline's 
Heifer.  There,  are  few 
parts  he  did  not  play  in 
this  perennial  extrava- 
ganza during  the  course  of 
time,  succeeding  by  and  by 
to  character  acting  i  n 
comic  opera,  through  the 
medium  of  which  he  estab- 
lished himself  firmly  in  the 
public's  acquaintanceship. 

Dixey's  most  captivating 
talent  is  his  exceeding 
grace  of  movement,  par- 
ticularly in  the  dance.  In 
order  to  take  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  of  the 
public's  predilection,  the 
burlesque  "Adonisr"  was 


concocted.  It  ran  for  over  six  hund- 
red nights  in  New  York,  and  raised 
Mr.  Dixey  to  that  uncertain  pinnacle 
of  a  metropolitan  craze. 

In  putting  his  fame  to  the  test  in  a 
new  and  quasi  allegorical  production, 
"The  Seven  Ages,"  Mr.  Dixey  simul- 
taneously distinguished  himself  by 
some  better  work  than  he  had  ever 
done  before  and  made  a  financial 
fiasco.  Since  then  he  has  tried 
comedy  and  comic  opera  with  moder- 
ate success,  apparently  abandoning 
the  starring  field  with  its  uncertain- 
ties and  disasters. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  varied 
careers  hitherto  outlined  is  that  of 
Miss  Huntington,  who  on  first  ap- 
pearing in  comic  opera  in  New  York 
had  tiie  prestige  of  being  an  Ameri- 
can whose  first   success   upon  the 


DENMAN  THOMPSON. 
From  a  photograph  by  Chickering,  Boston. 
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HENRY  E.  DIXEY. 
From  a  photograph  by  Sarony,  New  Tork. 

boards,  won  abroad,  had  been  no 
less  than  a  furore. 

Having  at  an  early  age  developed 
a  contralto  voice  of  no  ordinary 
quality,  Miss  Huntington,  who  is  well 
connected,  was  sent  abroad  to  study 
under  Lamperti  at  Dresden.  She 
sang  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  in  concert  for  a  short  time, 
then  embraced  the  stage  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Ideals. 

Carl  Rosa  displayed  sharp  pene- 


tration in  offering  Miss  Hunt- 
ington a  London  engagement 
with  good  parts.  Temporarily, 
she  was  to  assume  the  title  role 
in  "  Paul  Jones,"  which  was 
offered  to  the  public  as  a  stop- 
gap of  no  promise. 

The  unexpected  happened. 
"  Paul  Jones  "  had  a  remark- 
able run,  owing  to  the  tre- 
mendous personal  success  of 
Miss  Huntington,  who  carried 
her  triumphs  from  the  theater 
to  the  drawingroom  and  be- 
came a  lioness  of  London  so- 
ciety. 

The  personal  quality  of  the 
piece's  success  in  London  was 
fully  shown  when  Miss  Hunt- 
ington disagreed  with  the  man- 
agement and  resigned.  The 
interest  was  gone  and  the  opera 
soon  played  itself  out.  The 
genius  of  fortune  accompanied 
the  star  to  this  country,  when 
New  York  was  introduced  to 
this  American  girl  who  had 
won  operatic  laurels  so  sud- 
denly. She  was  warmly  wel- 
comed at  the  Broadway  The- 
ater in  the  season  of  1890-91. 

But  it  is  London  that  seems 
to  allure  Miss  Huntington. 
With  the  true  Yankee's  bent 
for  business,  she  has  built  a 
theater  there,  in  order  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  her  popular- 
ity in  the  British  capital.  Her 
histrionic  specialty  and  forte  is 
male  parts,  to  which  she  brings 
a  degree  of  manliness  of  car- 
riage very  unusual  amongst 
feminine  impersonators. 

In  person  she  is  fair,  ver}' 
tall,  and  remarkably  well  pro- 
portioned— so  well  that  it  is  only 
when  she  is  seen  to  tower  above  other 
women  and  even  men  that  her  height 
is  realized.  Both  on  and  off  the 
stage  she  possesses  a  great  fascina- 
tion of  manner.  Her  voice  is  pure 
in  tone,  and  capable  of  a  wide  range 
of  sympathetic  expression,  showing 
careful  cultivation  and  skillful  man- 
agement. She  has  displayed  a  dra- 
matic ability  that  would  fit  her  for 
work  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary' 
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operetta.  Though  slie  has  as  yet 
achieved  no  success  equal  to  that  of 
Paul  /ones,  she  should  certainly  do 
better  with  better  material. 

"  Paul  Jones  "  is  a  version,  by  the 
indefatigable  English  translator  H. 
B.  Farnie,  of  Surcouf,  a  piece  that 
was  first  produced,  not  very  success- 
fully, in  Paris  five  years  ago.  The 
score  is  by  Planchette,  and  though 
tuneful  and  somewhat  catchy,  is  not 
nearly    as    good    as    his  famous 

Cloches  de  Corneville."  The  lib- 
retto is  plotless,  like  that  of  most 
comic  operas,  and  has  little  trace  of 
wit  in  its  dialogue,  whose  humor  is 
as  a  rule  severely  conventional. 

Up  to  the  present  Hamlet  has 
been  understood  to  be  the  long- 
est part  of  all  the  English  reper- 
tories ;  but  in  the  absence  of  fig- 
ures it  would  seem  to  be  rivaled 
by  the  lines  of  Mark  Harriman 
in  Mr.  Gillette's  latest  adapta- 
tion, "Settled  Out  of  Coun." 
Mr.  Joseph  Holland,  who  pU.ys 
this  eccentric  phrenologist,  is 
almost  continually  on  the  stage, 
and  has  five  words  to  say  to 
one  spoken  by  any  other  char- 
acter. 

As  Mr.  Holland  is  a  very 
adept  and  entertaining  actor,  he 
manages  to  make  his  continual 
presence  as  interesting  to  his 
audience  as  it  must  be  trying  to 
himself. 

His  full  name  is  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson Holland.  He  is  the  god 
son  and  familiar  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, and  the  son  of  George  Hol- 
land, whom  all  old  time  theater 
goers  will  remember  principally, 
perhaps,  as  the  comedian  of  the 
Wallack  company  of  thirty  years 
ago.  The  George  Holland  whose 
name  is  more  familiar  to  the 
present  public  is  a  brother  of  the 
actor  now  appearing  as  Mark 
Harriman.  Joseph  Holland  was 
born  in  i860,  and  it  was  but  six 
years  later  when  he  for  a  time 
assumed  the  sock  and  buskir 
with  Mrs.  Wood  at  the  old  New 
York  Olympic. 

However,  it  was  not  designed 
that  he  should  follow  the  stage. 


He  was  sent  to  school  after  a  season  or 
two  and  then,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
made  an  effort  to  secure  a  start  in 
commercial  life  as  clerk  for  various 
wholesale  houses;  but  the  inherited 
passion  for  the  stage  was  too  strong 
to  be  stifled. 

For  his  first  engagement,  he  played 
three  parts  each  night  in  Rignold's 
production  of  "  Henry  V."  A  while 
later  he  was  fulfilling  the  law  of 
averages  by  enacting  what  he  has 
called  a  "  mild  and  unobtrusive  walk- 
ing gentleman,'*  followed  by  a  period 
of  idleness  wherein  even  such  a  part 
was  a  wished  for  dispensation. 

When,  however,  Mr.  Holland  finally 
joined  the  McKee  Rankins,  oppor- 
tunity smiled  upon  him,  and  he 
eventually  rose  to  the  position  of 


AGNES  HUNTI.NGTON. 
From  a  photoj^raph  by  the  London  StereoRcopic  Company. 
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JOSEPH  HOLLAND. 
From  a  photogrnpti  by  Rlumaun,  New  York. 

leading  man  in  their  notable  San 
Francisco  stock  company. 

There  and  at  Mr.  Daly's  Theater, 
the  latter  being  admittedly  one  of 
the  best  schools  of  this  country  for 
the  young  actor  of  talent,  Mr.  Hol- 
land secured  his  most  valuable  train- 
ing, which  was  to  fit  him  so  emi- 
nently for  the  prominent  place  that 
has  been  assigned  him  in  Mr.  Charles 
Frohman's  Comedians.  In  all  of 
this  company's  recent  successes  Mr. 
Holland  has  appeared  near  the  head 
of  the  list.  His  rendering  of  the 
part  of  Percival  Perrine  may  be 
singled  out  for  special  mention  as 
having  notably  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  amusing  **  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son's Widows." 


Apropos  of  the  Daly 
school,  Miss  Kitty 
Cheatham  is  a  familiar 
and  striking  example 
of  its  achievements  with 
young  talent.  When 
Miss  Cheatham  joined 
the  Daly  company  four 
years  ago,  she  had  be- 
hind her  only  the  ex- 
trinsic dramatic  expe- 
rience of  a  season  or 
two  in  comic  opera. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen 
she  made  her  profes- 
sional entree.  It  was 
with  Colonel  McCaulTs 
opera  company,  then 
playing**  Erminie," and 
Cerise  was  the  part  as- 
signed to  the  beginner. 
But  her  voice  and  mus- 
ical training  soon  se- 
cured for  her  the  lead- 
ing roles  in  Falka  " 
and  the  "Black  Hus- 
sar "  successively  dur- 
ing a  season  and  a  half. 

Then  was  offered  the 
opportunity  under  the 
exacting  eye  of  Mr. 
Augustin  Daly,  and 
most  of  the  readers  of 
these  pages  will  recall 
with  pleasurable  ap- 
preciation many  of  the 
successive  a  c  h  i  e  v  e  - 
ments  of  Miss  Cheat- 
ham's talents  as  they  rapidly  ma- 
tured. 

There  are,  for  instance,  Bizarre 
in  "The  Inconstant,"  Titania  in 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
yacquenetia  in  "  Love's  Labor  Lost," 
Rosa  Columbier,  the  circus  girl,  in 
"  Haroun  Al  Raschid,"  Kate  in  "  The 
Foresters  "  and  many  others. 

There  is  a  universality  about  these 
which  constitutes  at  once  the  severest 
kind  of  test  and  a  rigorous  school- 
ing, and  so  well  has  Miss  Cheatham 
endured  the  first  and  profited  by  the 
second  that  on  several  occasions  she 
has  been  called  to  fill  Miss  Rehan's 
own  parts.  One  of  these  occasions 
should  be  more  than  ordinarily 
memorable.    It  was  the  last  day  of 
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KITTY  CHEATHAM. 
From  a  photograph  by  Thorn,  Ran  Francisco. 


the  company  during  their  recent 
tour,  and  Miss  Rehan  having  left 
that  afternoon  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daly  to  catch  the  outgoing  steamer 
for  Europe,  Miss  Cheatham  was 
called  upon  to  fill  the  leading  lady's 
role.  What  rendered  the  perform- 
ance notable  is  that  this  was  the  last 
appearance  of  Mr.  John  Drew  with 
the  company  which  he  has  helped 
for  eighteen  years  to  make  famous. 

Miss  Cheatham  is  a  native  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  Richard  Boone  Cheat- 
ham, twice  that  city's  mayor.  Gen- 


eral Richard  Cheatham,  who  was 
long  in  Congress,  was  her  grand- 
father, and  General  Frank  Cheatham 
of  Confederate  fame  is  her  cousin. 

Indeed,  Miss  Cheatham's  family 
seems  to  have  been  especially  favored 
in  the  prominence  of  its  members, 
for  on  her  mother's  side  she  num- 
bers ex  Governor  Trousdale  of  Ten- 
nessee and  ex  Governor  Foote  of 
Mississippi  as  near  relations. 

Miss  Cheatham  fully  sustains  the 
family  record  of  talent,  to  which  she 
brings  the  appropriate  adornment  of 
beauty. 
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JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNE. 

By  Henry  V.  Clarke, 

I^'HERE  is  still  extant  the  playbill  instance,  nearly  twenty  years  later, 

of  the  old  Park  Theater   in  made  his  bow  in  the  guise  of  the 

New  York  for  the  night  of  Friday,  young   Highlander   who   "fed  his 

the  24th  of  February.    1809.    The  flocks  upon   the  Grampian  Hill." 


JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNE. 


drama  then  and  there  produced  was 
that  favorite  of  our  grandfathers, 
Holmes*s  "  Douglas,"  and  the  afore- 
said playbill  announced  as  its  lead- 
ing performer 

YOUNG  NORVAL  ....  Master  Payne, 
(His  First  Appearance  in  Public). 
This  character  was  one  chosen  by 
many  other  theatrical  debutants  be- 
fore and  after.    Edwin  Forrest,  for 


The  special  interest  of  the  rendition 
of  N^orval  on  the  date  mentioned  is 
the  fact  that  its  enactor  was  the  first 
juvenile  prodigy  the  American  stage 
had  ever  boasted,  and  one  destined 
to  secure  a  permanent  place  in  the 
memory  of  posterity. 

Master  Payne's  histrionic  debut 
was  nothing  less  than  a  triumph. 
Critics  declared  that  he  possessed 
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"  the  skill  of  a  finished  artist,  com- 
bined with  the  freshness  and  sim- 
plicity of  youth,"  while  a  sympathetic 
public  thought  this  boy  of  sixteen 
'*  remarkably  handsome,  his  coun- 
tenance full  of  intelligence  and  his 
manners  fascinating."  Theatergoers 
thronged  to  see  him  act.  One  night 
— the  14th  of  March — in  spite  of  a 
snowstorm,  the  receipts  at  the  Park 
Theater  were  fourteen  hundred  dol- 
lars— a  sum  rare  in  the  box  office 
annals  of  those  days.  The  juvenile 
prodigy  played  Romeo  that  night,  to 
the  Juliet  of  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Darley.  Three  or  four  other  char- 
acters in  dramas  now  forgotten  were 
in  his  repertory. 

After  a  five  weeks'  engagement  in 
New  York  the  youthful  star  traveled 
to  Boston,  where  he  appeared  as 
Young  Norval  at  the  Federal  Street 
Theater,  on  the  3rd  of  April.  His 
kinsman  Robert  Treat  Paine,  son 
and  namesake  of  the  Robert  Treat 
Paine  who  represented  Massachus- 
etts in  the  Continental  Congress, 
wrote  a  prologue  for  the  occasion. 
His  reception  was  as  favorable  as  in 
the  metropolis,  and  the  journals  of 
the  modern  Athens  bestowed  plenti- 
ful laudations  on  this  favorite  child 
of  Thespis."  Hamlet  was  one  of  the 
parts  he  played  before  Boston  audi- 
ences. 

But  his  success  culminated  at 
Baltimore,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  season.  Seats  at  his  bene- 
fit performances  sold  as  high  as  fifty 
dollars  apiece — an  extraordinary  fig- 
ure for  those  frugal  days,  and  one 
termed  **  ridiculous  "  by  those  who 
did  not  share  the  enthusiasm  aroused 
by  the  acting  of  the  handsome  boy. 

During  three  succeeding  years  his 
theatrical  progress  through  the  chief 
Northern  and  Southern  cities  was  a 
triumphal  one.  He  was  as^  success- 
ful with  such  parts  as  Rolla  in 
**  Pizarro  "  and  Edgar  in  "  King  Lear  " 
as  he  had  been  with  Young  Ndrval. 
But  the  career  of  a  juvenile  prodigy 
is  necessarily  a  brief  one.  Payne's 
maturity  did  not  fulfill  the  rare 
promise  of  his  youth — as  indeed  has 
generally  been  the  case  with  preco- 
cious dramatic  genius.  That  wonder- 


ful boy  actor  William  West  Betty, 
**  the  young  Roscius,"  whose  success 
on  the  English  stage  a  few  years  be- 
fore had  been  the  chief  inspiration  of 
Payne's  ambition,  rose  to  his  zenith 
at  fifteen ;  at  twenty  one  he  sank  in- 
to obscurity.  At  that  same  age  the 
brightest  days  of  Payne's  career  end- 
ed. The  public  that  had  flocked  to 
see  "  Master  Payne  "  was  indifferent 
to  **  Mr.  Payne,"  as  his  name  now 
appeared  in  the  playbills.  He  grew 
dissatisfied  with  the  stage  and  care- 
less in  his  acting.  Death  had  robbed 
him  successively  of  his  mother,  his 
father,  and  the  girl  he  loved.  His 
bereavements  and  the  loss  of  his 
popularity  intensified  a  strain  of 
melancholy  that  is  often  the  con- 
comitant of  genius,  and  at  an  age 
when  most  youths  are  entering  upon 
their  careers  high  in  hope,  Payne  was 
already  the  lonely,  cynical  wanderer 
that  he  remained  to  the  day  of  his 
death. 

In  1813  he  left  America  to  try  his 
fortunes  in  London.  Benjamin  West, 
then  President  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, high  in  favor  at  the  English 
court,  and  always  ready  to  befriend  a 
fellow  countryman,  secured  him  an 
engagement  on  the  historic  stage  of 
Drury  Lane,  where  he  made  his 
debut  as  Young  Norval  on  the  4th  of 
June.  He  won  a  fair  degree  of  suc- 
cess, which  followed  him  on  his 
travels  through  the  theaters  of  Man- 
chester, Dublin,  and  other  provincial 
cities. 

During  the  nineteen  years  that 
passed  before  his  return  to  his  native 
land  Payne  became  a  member  of  the 
dramatic  and  literary  circles  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  Washington  Irving, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  business  in 
the  British  capital,  was  one  of  his  in- 
timates. Others  were  Coleridge  and 
Charles  Lamb.  In  Paris  he  met 
Talma,  and  was  a  close  friend  of  the 
great  tragedian's  latter  days. 

It  was  in  Paris,  too,  that  Payne 
first  essayed  play  writing,  translating 
"  The  Maid  and  the  Magpie "  from 
the  French,  and  selling  it  for  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  to  the  Covent 
Garden  Theater  in  London.  As  an 
actor,  his  star  steadily  declined.  He 
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grew  too  stout  for  the  parts  he  had 
once  taken  with  success.  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  declared  that  he  "  fat- 
tened on  trouble  and  starvation." 
His  earnings,  though  considerable  at 
times,  were  precarious,  and  his  total 
lack  of  aptitude  for  business  matters 
was  continually  involving  him  in 
financial  difficulties. 

As  a  playwright  he  was  quite  pro- 
lific. His  works  —  original  and 
adapted — are  more  than  fifty  in 
number,  including  almost  everything 
from  tragedies  to  farces.  One  of 
them — "  Brutus,  or  the  Fall  of  Tar- 
quin  " — held  the  boards  within  the 
recollection  of  many  theater  goers. 
It  was  written  in  London,  the  title 
role  being  intended  for  Edmund 
Kean,  and  the  minor  part  of  Titus 
for  the  author  himself.  The  latter 
part  of  this  arrangement,  however, 
was  vetoed  by  Stephen  Kemble,. 
manager  of  the  Drury  Lane  Theater, 
where  it  was  first  produced  in  De- 
cember, 1818.  For  some  inscrutable 
reason,  Kemble  declared  himself  to 
be  shocked  at  the  impropriety  of  an 
actor  appearing  in  his  own  play — a 
ruling  that  would  have  kept  Will 
Shakspere  out  of  the  cast  of  "  Ham- 
let." 

**  Brutus  "  ran  for  more  than  fifty 
nights  at  Drury  Lane,  and  has  been 
revived  times  innumerable  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  a 
favorite  play  of  Edwin  Forrest's, 
and  Edwin  Booth  sometimes  used  it 
during  his  earlier  days.  One  act  of 
it  was  part  of  the  bill  at  the  Park 
Theater  in  New  York — the  scene  of 
Payne's  first  appearance  on  the 
boards — on  the  night  of  November 
29,  1832,  when  a  benefit  performance 
was  given  in  honor  of  its  author's 
return  to  America.  Forrest  took  the 
part  of  BrutuSy  and  in  "  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,"  an  act  of  which  fol- 
lowed, the  Petruchio  was  Charles 
Kemble  and  the  Katherine  Fanny 
Kemble,  his  daughter.  Payne's  own 
comedy  of  "  Charles  II "  was  the 
concluding  piece  of  the  evening's 
entertainment. 

In  spite  of  the  royal  welcome  that 
Payne  received  from  his  countrymen, 
his  fortune  was  not  mended  by  his 


return  to  New  York.  He  was  glad 
enough  to  accept  the  position — se- 
cured by  influential  friends  —  of 
American  consul  at  Tunis,  with  the 
modest  competency  that  it  insured. 
At  the  ancient  African  city,  which 
had  not  yet  been  brought  within  the 
confines  of  civilization  by  the  con- 
quering arms  of  France,  he  remained 
through  the  administrations  of  Presi- 
dents Tyler,  Polk  and  Taylor;  and 
there,  after  eleven  uneventful  years  of 
exile,  he  died,  on  the  loth  of  April, 
1852. 

Payne  owes  his  immortality  neither 
to  his  short  lived  success  on  the 
boards  nor,  strictly  speaking,  to  his 
dramatic  writings.  For  one  who 
knows  him  as  actor  and  playwright, 
a  thousand  think  of  him  as  the 
author  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home."  It 
has  often  been  pointed  out  as  a 
touching  fact  that  this  deathless 
lyric  should  have  been  penned  by 
one  to  whom  after  his  thirteenth 
year  "home"  was  never  anything 
more  than  a  dream.  It  was  given  to 
the  world  as  a  song  in  one  of  Payne's 
plays,  now  remembered  only  for  the 
gem  of  which  it  was  the  original  set- 
tingClari,  the  Maid  of  Milan." 
Wedded  to  the  melody  composed  for 
it  by  Sir  Henry  Bishop  it  is  probably 
the  best  known  ballad  in  the  English 
language.  It  has  made  fortunes 
for  singers  and  music  publishers, 
though  it  left  its  author  no  richer 
than  before. 

The  little  dwelling  to  which  Payne 
looked  back  as  the  home  of  his  boy- 
hood is  still  standing  in  the  village 
of  East  Hampton,  Long  Island.  His 
father  moved  to  it  from  New  York 
soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  who 
left  it  to  go  to  school  in  Boston  and, 
on  the  death  of  his  parents,  to  begin 
his  theatrical  career,  to  which  he  was 
attracted  by  a  natural  bent  that  had 
demonstrated  itself  in  the  school- 
boy's talent  for  declamation. 

Payne's  grave  and  somewhat  spare 
features,  as  they  appeared  in  later 
life,  are  shown  in  the  portrait  on 
page  694.  One  of  his  contemporaries 
once  said  that  **  a  more  extraordinary 
mixture  of  softness  and  intellect  was 
never  associated  in  a  human  coun- 
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tenance,  and  his  face  was  a  true  in- 
dex of  his  heart." 

At  his  death  his  body  was  buried 
in  the  Cemetery  of  St.  George  at 
Tunis.  It  had  lain  tliere  for  thirty 
years  when  in  June,  1883,  it  was 
brought  back  to  his  native  country. 
A  handsome  monument  marks  the 


spot  where  it  now  rests  in  Oak  Hill 
Cemetery  at  Washington ;  and  on 
the  day  of  its  reinterment  it  was  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  a  great  con- 
course gathered  to  honor  their  coun- 
tryman's memory,  while  a  thousand 
voices  joined  in  the  pathetic  strains, 
of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home." 


ON  THE  BARGE  PARTY. 


In  the  bow  of  the  boat  I  sit, 

And  she  is  at  my  side. 
We  watch  the  silver  moonlight  flit 

Above  the  flowing  tide. 
Our  hands  together  on  the  oar, 

Our  hearts  are  beating  rhyme, 
Beyond  the  common  world  we  soar — 
(Remark  by  CoxsTtMin) 

"  Say,  bow  oar,  keep  in  time !  " 

What  matter  if  the  stroke  is  wrong? 

She  rows  alone  with  me, 
My  rosy,  air  built  castles  throng 

The  boundless  silver  sea. 
Her  dainty  hand  is  close  to  mine, 

With  joy  o'erflows  my  cup, 
A  little  nearer  I  incline. 

And  she  moves  not — 
{Chorus  from  other  members  of  the  boat) 
*•  Hands  up !" 

Wc  pay  no  heed  to  what  is  said  ; 

The  world  is  ever  so ; 
To  some  hearts  Love  is  always  dead. 

And  so  they  cannot  know 
The  spell  of  moonlit  wave  and  night, 

Theirs  is  a  sorry  creed. 
I  softly  whisper.  "  That's  all  right, 

They  do  not  know  " 

(Number  two  turns  to  murmur) 

••Indeed!" 

Moonlit  wave  and  murmuring  tide 

In  one  grand  anthem  blend. 
For  she  has  promised  by  my  side 

To  love  me  without  end. 
Careless  words,  like  gentle  winds. 

On  ears  unheeding  fall. 
Sweet  is  the  little  god  who  blinds 

And  holds  

(Chaperone  whispers  as  we  leave  the  boat) 
'*  I  saw  it  all." 
Flavel  Scott  Mines* 
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Cain't  hold  no  fun'ral  obs'quies  at  the  grave  o'  Pinto  Pete  ? 

Say,  parson,  jes'  come  off  the  roof !  Them  Bost'n  frills  don't  go ! 
Yo'r  sarvice  is  f*r  Christians  ?    Yo'  ain't  buryin'  mule  meat? 

Wal,  ef  that  mule  warn't  a  Christian,  I  should  agitate  to  know ! 

II. 

A  Christian  ?    Dad  thet  tenderfutted  sarmon  trap  o'  yo'rn  ! 

Why,  Pete  wuz  straight  up  orthodox,  *n'  lived  consistent,  too  ! 
*N'  ez  fur  sense — yo'  hear  me  trill  ! — he  packed  a  cargo  more'n 

A  half  these  wand'rin  gospil  sharps  'n'  heaven  promoters  do  ! 

III. 

Sense?   Why,  he  savvied  whisky  jest  ez  fur  ez  he  cud  smell, 
'N*  his  gift  fr  chawin'  navy  plug  wuz  wonderful  to  see; 

'N*  fr  dodgin*  the  Apaches — ef  yo*  *llow  he  cudn't  tell 
When  the  hoss-tiles  wuz  a  raidin'  'round,  yo're  off  yo'r  axletrec ! 

IV. 

He  didn't  need  no  almanick  to  tell  when  Sunday  come  ; 

Them  boys  ez  sot  to  work  him,  wunst,  upon  the  sabber-day — 
Wal,  Bill's  head  still  is  in  a  sling,  'n'  excavated  some, 

'N'  ez  fr  Jewsharp  Johnny,  he  wuz  planted  right  away  ! 


But  every  Sunday  mornin*.  when  I  come  to  cinchin*  Pete, 

He'd  give  a  solium  hee-haw  'n'  then  strike  out  fur — the  mines 

Not  any  !    Straight  fr  the  Las'  Chance— 'n'  promenayde  the  street 
Whilst  I  wuz  buckin*  aces-up  with  sevens  onto  nines. 

VI. 

How  wud  /'v*  navigated,  when  of  Simms  'n'  me  got  slewed, 
'N*  tried  Coyote  Crick,  bank-full — thar  warn't  nobuddy  'round  ? 

Pete  bucked  me  off,  'n'  brok'  my  leg !    Thet  sense  }    F'r  shore,  yo*  dude  ! 
Simms,  he  sailed  in — his  horse  bogged  down,  *n'  Simms,  he  sorter  drowned. 

VII. 

'N'  still  yo'  'How  yo'  cain't  assist }    Say  !   See  this  forty  four  } 
Thar's  six  good  reasons  why  yo'  will !   The  bon 'yard's  over  yan. 

Now  git  a  move,  immeejit,  *r  I'll  start  a  lead  mine — shore  I 
'N'  yo'll  be  interested,  on  the  chief  stockholder  plan  ! 

Charles  F.  Lummis. 
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By  Warren  Taylor. 


A  TOURIST  who  had  just  seen 
Versailles  and  Fontainebleau 
once  declared  that  the  republican 
government  of  France  was  unwise  to 
marntain,  in  those  splendid  abodes 
of  former  royalty,  a  standinjs^  tempta- 
tion to  monarchical  pretenders.  Yet 


Henry  VIII,  has  its  royal  apartments 
— used  only  as  a  show  place — but  the 
rest  of  the  fine  old  pile  is  divided  in- 
to suites  of  apartments  allotted  to 
some  of  the  numerous  relatives  or 
retainers  of  royalty.  The  queen's 
cousins  of  Teck  occupy  the  White 


BALMORAL  CASTLE. 


the  French  crown  never  possessed  so 
splendid  a  series  of  palaces  as  those 
that  belong  to  the  reigning  house  of 
England.  Windsor  and  its  lotiges, 
Buckingham,  St.  James's,  Hampton 
Court,  Kew,  Kensington,  and  the 
rest — what  will  the  British  republic 
of  the  future  do  with  them  ?  Monu- 
ments of  such  historical  interest  will 
surely  be  preserved  as  carefully  as 
the  gilded  chateaux  of  the  Bourbon 
kings. 

Not  all  of  these,  by  any  means,  are 
actually  the  palaces  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. Buckingham  is  her  **  town 
house  "  ;  St.  James's,  separated  from 
it  by  a  strip  of  the  Green  Park,  is  a 
palatial  dependency  reserved  for 
state  ceremonials.  Hampton  Court, 
which  Wolsey  built  and  presented  to 


Lodge  at  Windsor.  The  German 
princeling  who  married  her  third 
daughter  is  comfortably  quartered 
at  Cumberland  Lodge  in  the  same 
splendid  park. 

Buckingham,  as  has  been  said,  is 
the  queen's  town  house ;  Windsor 
her  country  mansion  and  par  excellence 
her  home.  Yet  most  of  her  time  is 
spent  at  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  but  at  her  own  places  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight  shore  and  in  the  Scotch 
mountains.  These  latter — Osborne 
House,  near  Cowes,  and  Balmoral, 
near  the  head  of  the  romantic  valley 
of  the  Dee,  in  Aberdeenshire — are 
Victoria's  private  property,  and  not 
"  crown  "  estates  belonging  to  the 
nation  and  maintained  by  parlia- 
mentary votes. 
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OSBORNE  HOUSE. 


It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
Windsor  is  the  finest  dwelling  in  the 
world.  Its  dimensions  are  colossal, 
its  appearance  truly  majestic.  Its 
situation  and  surroundings  are  those 
of  the  ideal  feudal  castle.  Its  his- 
tory is  the  history  of  England.  It 
has  been  the  chief  residence  of  the 
British  kings  for  eight  centuries.  It 
had  been  a  royal  seat  earlier  yet,  in 
the  Saxon  days,  till  Edward  the 
Confessor  gave  it  to  his  beloved 
monks  of  Westminster.  The  Nor- 
man conqueror  summarily  canceled 
the  gift,  declaring  that  the  holy  men 
"ought  not  to  be  tempted  with  deer 
parks  and  such  vanities,"  and  made 
Windsor  his  own  headquarters. 

The  present  structure,  or  at  least 
its  more  ancient  portion,  dates  from 
the  time  of  Edward  III,  who  em- 
ployed William  of  Wykeham  to  re- 
build his  castle.  On  one  of  its  stones 
the  architect  inscribed  the  ambigu- 
ous legend  "  Hoc  Fecit  Wykeham  " — 
equally  capable  of  interpretation  as 
"Wykeham  made  this"  or  "This 
made  Wykeham,"  the  latter  in  allusion 
to  the  subsequent  rise  to  greatness  of 
the  builder  of  Windsor.  Notable 
additions  were  made  by  later  kings. 
St.  George's  Chapel  was  begun  by 


Edward  IV,  and  finisned,  long  after 
his  death,  by  Henry  VIII,  who  also 
built  the  Great  Gateway.  Henry  VII 
erected  the  Tomb  House. 

Many  are  the  strange  chapters  of 
history  that  Windsor  has  seen.  It 
witnessed  the  revels  of  the  last  of 
the  Georges  and  his  mistresses. 
It  has  had  its  royal  prisoners — John 
of  France,  captured  in  the  glorious 
battle  of  Poitiers,  and  James  of  Scot- 
land, who  told  in  "  The  King's 
Quhair"  the  sorrows  of  a  nineteen 
years'  imprisonment.  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  countless  pageants  grave 
and  •gay — celebrations  of  those  life 
events  common  to  royalty  and  to 
ordinary  mortals,  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  The  most  recent  of 
these  was  the  impressive  funeral  of 
the  young  prince  who,  had  he  lived, 
might  one  day  have  worn  the  English 
crown. 

St.  George's  Chapel  —  beautiful 
enough  and  almost  large  enough  to 
be  a  cathedral — was  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  wave  of  ecclesiastical 
restoration  that  swept  over  England 
a  decade  or  two  ago.  The  work  was 
well  done — the  taxpayers,  of  course, 
footed  the  bill — and  internally  and 
externally  the  building  is  a  fine  speci- 
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men  of  pure  Gothic  architecture.  It 
is  the  chapel  of  the  Garter,  the  fore- 
most of  orders  of  knighthood,  among 
whose  members  are  a  dozen  kings 
and  emperors.  Here  are  their  stalls, 
and  above  them  hang  the  banners 
and  escutcheons  of  the  knights  of 
past  days,  beginning  with  Edward 
III,  who  founded  the  order  in  the 
year  1349.  The  great  east  window 
was  designed  by  Benjamin  West,  the 
Pennsylvania  Quaker  who  succeeded 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  West  was  the 
favorite  artist  of  George  III,  who 
kept  his  brush  busy  for  years  upon 
canvases  that  now  hang  at  Hampton 
Court  and  in  Buckingham  Palace. 

When  Queen  Victoria  is  gathered 
to  her  fathers,  her  body  will  prob- 
ably be  laid  to  rest  in  the  vault  of 
St.  George's.  There  repose  her  pre- 
decessors— the  fourth  William  and 
the  last  two  Georges.  In  the  chapel 
itself  are  the  marble  tomb  of  Henry 
VI  and  the  steel  sarcophagus  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  Henry  VIII  and  the  be- 
headed Charles  I  are  buried  beneath 
the  choir. 

The  state  chambers  of  Windsor 


arc  thrown  open  to  public  view  ex- 
cept at  times  when  the  royal  flag 
floating  from  the  battlements  pro- 
claims her  majesty's  presence  in  the 
castle.  They  are  imposing  in  num- 
ber and  extent.  One  of  the  finest  is 
the  Throne  Room,  shown  on  this 
page.  There  is  another  throne  in  St. 
George's  Hall,  a  room  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  hung  with  por- 
traits and  armorial  bearings  of  Eng- 
lish kings.  The  Audience  Chamber 
is  an  apartment  that  recalls  the 
Doge's  Palace  at  Venice,  with  its 
ancient  tapestries,  its  ceiling  decor- 
ated by  Verrio,  and  its  wood  carv- 
ings by  Grinling  Gibbons.  Then 
there  are  the  Presence  Chamber,  the 
Guard  Chamber,  the  Ball  Room,  the 
Waterloo  Chamber  with  its  memorial 
paintings  of  thirty  six  historic  heroes, 
the  Vandyck  Room,  and  other  ap- 
artments until  the  series  seems  al- 
most endless.  The  queen's  private 
rooms  are  in  the  east  wing  of  the 
castle.  Most  of  them  are  furnished 
throughout  in  some  distinguishing 
color,  and  are  known  accordingly  as 
the  Green  Room,  the  Red  Room, 
and  so  forth.    They  contain  many 
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valuable  pictures  and  a  library  that 
has  some  historical  treasures. 

The  buildings  of  Windsor  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  general  outline  of  two 
great  hollow  squares,  and  cover  in  all 
twelve  acres  of  ground.  They  stand 
in  the  so  called  Little  Park,  which 
contains  about  a  square  mile  of  park 


of  Cumberland,  the  victor  of  Cul- 
loden,  the  vanquished  of  Fontenoy. 
Near  it  is  Frogmore  Lodge,  long  the 
home  of  the'  Duchess  of  Kent,  the 
queen*s  mother,  and  at  her  death  as- 
signed for  a  time  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  whose  eldest  son,  the  late 
Duke  of  Clarence,  was  born  there. 


THE  SOUTH  FRONT  OF  WINUSOR  CASTLE. 


land.  Through  this,  running  south- 
ward from  the  front  of  the  castle 
shown  just  above,  extends  the  Long 
Walk,  a  magnificent  avenue  lined 
with  tall  trees  and  three  miles  in 
length.  The  vista  is  closed  by  the 
little  eminence  of  Snow  Hill,  on 
which  stands  a  great  bronze  statue 
of  George  III.  Joined  to  the  castle 
by  the  Long  Walk  are  the  Great 
Park  and  the  Forest,  a  tract  of  noble 
woods  and  meadows  that  stretches 
south  and  west  for  some  fifteen 
miles. 

Heme's  Oak — said  to  be  the  very 
tree  of  Shakspere's  "  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  "  stands  in  the  Little  Park. 
A  feature  of  the  Great  Park  is  Vir- 
ginia Water,  an  artificial  lake  that 
owes  its  existence  to  the  first  Duke 


One  of  the  famous  monuments  of 
Windsor  is  the  Frogmore  Mausoleum, 
the  splendid  tomb  in  which  lies  the 
body  of  the  late  Prince  Consort.  It 
is  one  of  the  many  impressive  tokens 
of  Victoria's  grief  at  the  loss,  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,  of  a  husband  whose 
character  was  certainly  of  rare  no- 
bility. The  statue  of  which  an  en- 
graving is  given  on  page  703  is  in 
the  castle.  Allured  to  brighter 
worlds,  and  led  the  way  *'  is  the 
touching  inscription  on  its  pedestal. 
**No  woman,"  Mr.  Gladstone  once 
said  in  an  essay  on  Prince  Albert, 

had  ever  leaned  more  fondly,  and 
no  queen  had  ever  had  so  much 
cause  to  lean.'* 

Compared  to  the  ancient  casile  of 
Windsor,  Buckingham  Palace  is  a 
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mere  thing  of  yester- 
day. It  stands  on  a 
site  first  mentioned  as 
the  Mulberry  Garden, 
a  suburban  pleasure 
resort  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Lon- 
doners. Evelyn  *  s 
"Diary"  records  that 
"  loth  May,  1654,  my 
Lady  Gerrard  treated 
us  at  the  Mulberry 
Garden,  now  the  only 
place  of  refreshment 
about  the  town  for 
persons  of  the  first 
quality  to  be  exceed- 
ingly cheated  at, 
Cromwell  and  his  par- 
tisans having  shut  up 
and  seized  on  Spring 
Garden,  which  till  now 
had  been  the  usual  ren- 
dezvous for  ladies 
and  gallants  at  this 
season."  Pepys,  writ- 
ing a  few  years  later, 
is  less  complimentary, 
and  calls  it  "  a  very 
silly  place,  and  but 
little  company,  only  a 
wilderness  here  that 
is  somewhat  pretty." 
Sir  Charles  Sedley 
made  it  the  scene  of 
one  of  his  comedies, 
which  Pepys  saw  on 
the  boards  of  the 
King's  Playhouse. 

Next  to  the  Mulberry 
Garden,  on  the  south, 
stood  a  house  built  by 
the  Earl  of  Norwich, 
and  sold,  after  his 
death  in  1662,  to  the 
Earl  of  Arlington.  It 
was  destroyed  by  fire 
twelve  years  later,  when  Evelyn  says 
that  there  was  '*  exceeding  loss  of 
hangings,  plate,  rare  pictures,  and 
cabinets.  Hardly  anything  was 
saved  of  the  best  and  most  princely 
furniture  that  any  subject  had  in 
England." 

After  the  fire  the  Earl  of  Arling- 
ton added  to  his  estate  the  Mul- 
berry Garden  and  a  further  strip  of 


STATUE  OF  THR  QUEEN  AND  PRINCE  ALBERT,  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 


land  purchased  from  Sir  Thomas 
Grosvenor,  an  ancestor  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Westminster ;  and  in  the 
park  thus  formed  he  built  Arlington 
House.  There  it  was  that  its  owner 
drank  the  first  cup  of  tea  brewed  in 
England.  He  died  without  a  son, 
and  the  mansion  passed  into  the 
hands  of  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  in  1703-5  rebuilt 
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it  on  such  a  scale  that  a  contempor- 
ary rhymster  declared  that 
A  princely  palace  on  that  space  does  rise 
Wnere  Sed ley's  noble  muse  found  mul- 
berries. 

This  John  Sheffield  from  whom 
the  mansion  took  its  present  name 
was  a  notable  character.  Although 
Queen  Anne,  who  gave  him  his  title, 
showered  favors  and  offices  upon 
him,  he  suddenly  changed  his  poli- 
tics, attacked  the  court  party,  and, 
resigning  his  post  of  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  retired  to  his  suburban  house, 
where,  as  he  said  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  "at  a  small  distance  from 
London,  I  can  conclude  the  evening 
on  a  delightful  terrace,  free  from  late 
visits,  etcetera."  His  was  not,  how- 
ever, wholly  an  abode  of  Arcadian 
quietude.  The  duke  shared  the 
somewhat  uproarious  tastes  of  the 
time.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  for  ex- 
ample, that  he  used  once  a  year  to 
give  a  banquet  to  a  company  of 
kindred  spirits  who  frequented  a 
certain  gambling  house  in  Maryle- 
bone,  and  that  his  parting  toast  to 
his  guests  was  always  May  as  many 
of  us  as  remain  unhanged  next  spring 
meet  here  again  !  " 

The  duke  died  in  1721,  and  such  a 


throng  came  to  see  him  lying  in  state 
in  the  hall  of  his  mansion  that  a  • 
number  of  visitors  were  pushed  by 
the  crowd  into  the  basin  of  the  great 
fountain  in  the  courtyard,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  drowning.  He  had 
been  married  thrice.  His  third  wife, 
who  survived  him,  was  an  illegiti- 
mate daughter  of  James  II — a  fact 
on  which  she  plumed  herself  so  os- 
tentatiously that  she  was  nicknamed 
"  Princess  Buckingham,"  and  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  called  her  "  more 
mad  with  pride  than  any  mercer's 
wife  in  Bedlam."  At  her  husband's 
death  she  applied  to  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  for  the  loan  of  the 
splendid  car  that  had  been  used  at 
the  funeral  of  the  victor  of  Blenheim. 
The  haughty  Sarah  Churchill  re- 
plied that  "it  carried  my  lord  Marl- 
borough, and  shall  never  be  profaned 
by  any  other  corpse."  "  I  have  con- 
sulted the  undertaker,  and  he  tells 
me  I  may  have  a  finer  for  twenty 
pounds,"  was  the  polite  rejoinder  of 
her  grace  of  Buckingham. 

The  dowager  duchess  lived  at 
Buckingham  House  up  to  her  death 
in  1743.  Soon  after  her  husband's 
death  the  Prince  of  Wales  (after- 
wards George  II)  thought  of  buying 
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the  place,  but  "  Princess  Bucking- 
ham "  refused  to  sell  for  less  than 
sixty  thousand  pounds,  a  price  prob- 
ably considered  exorbitant.  It  finally 
became  crown  property  nineteen 
years  after  her  death,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  George  III  for  twenty 
one  thousand  pounds,  and — shortly 
after  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son — 
given  to  Queen  Charlotte.  All  his 
other  children — fourteen  in  number 
— were  born  there,  and  it  was  the 
chief  "  town  house  "  of  royalty  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  George's  long 
reign. 

At  the  time  of  the  Gordon  Riots 
in  1780,  three  thousand  troops  were 
stationed  in  the  palace  grounds;  and 
the  king,  hearing  that  they  had  noth- 
ing to  sleep  on  but  the  bare  earth, 
walked  through  the  ranks,  saying 

My  lads,  my  crown  cannot  pur- 
chase you  straw  tonight;  but  depend 
upon  it,  I  have  given  orders  that  a  suf- 
ficiency shall  be  here  tomorrow  fore- 
noon. As  a  substitute  for  the  straw, 
my  servants  will  constantly  serve  you 
with  a  good  allowance  of  wine  and 
spirits,  and  I  shall  keep  you  com- 
pany myself  till  morning."  The  sol- 
diers* acceptance  of  the  solace  of  the 
royal  presence  and  a  "  good  allowance 


of  wine  and  spirits,"  in  lieu  of  the 
luxury  of  a  couch  of  straw,  was  no 
doubt  hearty. 

The  former  glories  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace  were  poorly  maintained 
by  George  III,  whose  tastes  were 
plain  almost  to  boorishness.  It  is 
described  as  being  "  dull,  dowdy, 
and  decent,  nothing  more  than  a 
large,  substantial,  and  respectable 
looking  brick  house."  Some  of  its 
exterior  ornaments  had  fallen  into 
decay  or  been  removed,  and  the  sur- 
rounding park  was  no  more  showy 
than  the  building  itself.  The  king's 
last  years  were  spent  in  confinement 
at  Windsor;  Queen  Charlotte  died 
at  Kew  in  iSt8;  the  Prince  Regent 
made  Carlton  House  his  London 
residence,  and  Buckingham  was 
abandoned  to  dust  and  decay  until, 
seven  years  later.  Parliament  com- 
missioned the  architect  John  Nash 
to  "  repair  and  enlarge"  it,  Carlton 
House  being  too  small  to  suit  the 
ideas  of  the  "first  gentleman  in 
Europe." 

It  would  have  been  far  cheaper 
and  better  to  construct  an  entirely 
new  palace.  The  result  of  Nash's 
operations  was  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  two  million  dollars  on 
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work  that  was  to  a  great  extent  done 
over  again  a  few  years  later  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  two  millions  more.  The 
palace  was  completed  towards  the 
end  of  William  IV's  reign,  but  the 
sailor  king  declined  to  occupy  it, 
preferring  to  divide  his  time  between 
Windsor  and  Brighton,  and  using 
St.  James's  when  in  London.  At  his 
death  it  was  called  into  service,  th^ 
young  queen  taking  up  her  quarters 
there  a  few  weeks  after  her  accession. 
At  different  times  during  her  reign 
further  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  palace.  The  most  important 
was  the  east  wing,  facing  St.  James's 
Park,  and  completing  the  quad- 
rangular pile  of  buildings.  This 
was  authorized  in  185 1;  to  make 
way  for  it  the  Marble  Arch,  which 
had  stood  on  a  part  of  its  site,  was 
removed  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
Hyde  Park. 

Throughout  all  the  transformations 
of  Buckingham  the  main  entrance 
has  remained  at  the  same  point. 
The  fireplace  of  the  Marble  Hall,  ^s 
it  is  called,  is  the  very  one  built  by 
John  Sheffield  in  1703.  To  the  left  a 
wide  flight  of  marble  steps  leads  to 
the  Green  Drawingroom,  beyond 
which  is  the  Throne  Room.  In  this,  a 
spacious  apartment  whose  walls  are 
hung  with  crimson  silk,  and  from 
whose  gilded  ceiling  hang  great 
glass  chandeliers,  the  queen  holds 
her  "dravvingrooms." 

The  great  ballroom,  sixty  by  a 
hundred  and  forty  feet,  is  on  the 
upper  floor,  and  connects  with  the 
Supper  Rooiti,  the  long  Promenade 
Gallery,  and  the  lofty  state  dining- 
room.    In  one  of  the  other  chambers 


— the  Yellow  Drawingroom — there  is 
soaie  fine  Sevres  china.  The  picture 
gallery  contains  an  array  of  canvases 
valuable  rather  than  interesting  to 
the  ordinary  beholder.  They  repre- 
sent the  artistic  taste  of  the  fourth 
George,  who  cared  for  no  painters 
but  the  Dutch  masters. 

To  Balmoral  and  Osborne,  Vic- 
toria's private  properties,  the  public 
are  never  admitted.  As  is  not  un- 
natural in  one  much  of  whose  life 
must  needs  be  spent  in  the  fierce 
light  that  beats  about  a  throne,  the 
queen  avoids  publicity  whenever  she 
can,  and  her  life  at  these  country 
houses  of  her  own  is  generally  very 
quiet.  Of  course  she  receives  many 
guests — ministers  of  state,  traveling 
royalties,  and  other  notables — at 
both  of  them,  especially  at  Osborne. 
Her  sea  side  villa  came  into  her  pos- 
session through  a  curious  incident. 
A  miser  who  died  without  relatives 
willed  all  his  fortune  to  Victoria, 
who  purchased  the  house  with  this 
strange  legacy. 

At  Balmoral  she  finds  her  nearest 
approach  to  solitude,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  her  favorite  residence.  It 
is  in  a  thinly  peopled  region  of  deer 
forests  and  grouse  moors,  far  from 
railroads ;  a  pine  clad  slope  rises  on 
one  side  of  it,  on  the  other  the  Dee 
brawls  over  its  bed  of  bowlders. 
All  about  is  wild  mountain  scenery, 
through  which  the  queen  drives 
every  day  in  her  wagonette,  often 
stopping  at  a  Highland  peasant's 
cottage,  or  in  some  quiet  spot  for 
one  of  her  greatest  pleasures — an 
al  fresco  tea  with  some  of  her  children 
or  grandchildren. 
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By  George  King  Whitmore, 

Aut  hor  of  "T  he  Mystery  of  John  Har  tfi  e  I  d  .  *  * 


I. 

ROSE  STAN  WIN  stood  on  the 
piazza,  excitedly  beckoning  to 
her  brother  to  quicken  his  steps.  As 
he  opened  the  gate  she  ran  down  the 
path  to  meet  him. 

"  I  was  so  afraid  you  wouldn't 
come  in  time/*  she  said,  planting 
herself  squarely  in  front  of  him  and 
barring  the  way.  "No,  you  must 
turn  around  at  once.  I  told  them  I 
knew  you'd  be  right  back  and  that 
rd  send  you  immediately.  I  didn't 
want  them  to  go  off  and  get  Dr. 
Murdock." 

"Oh,  it's  a  patient,  is  it?"  and 
the  young  physician's  smile  at  his 
sister's  eagerness  gave  place  to  a 
sober  look  of  business. 

"  Yes,  and  a  very  important  one, 
up  at  the  Idlewild.  A  Mrs.  Den- 
forth;  she  was  taken  ill  while  they 
were  out  driving.  It  was  near  here 
and  the  footman  saw  your  name  on 
the  post.  I  knew  it  would  be  better 
to  have  it  there  than  modestly  back 
against  the  house  where  you  wanted 
it." 

But  her  brother  was  already  out 
of  hearing,  heading  for  the  Hotel 
Idlewild  with  his  long  strides.  This 
was  by  far  the  most  important  call 
he  had  yet  had.  Settled  in  Shumway 
Springs  for  the  past  eight  months, 
his  practice  had  hitherto  been  con- 
fined to  a  few  stray  cases  of  measles 
and  chicken  pox  among  the  children, 
and  some  broken  bones  of  the  rail- 
road employees  with  whom  he  had 
made  it  a  point  to  be  on  good  terms 
during  his  trips  to  the  city.  A 
chance  to  secure  a  patient  at  some 
one  of  the  fashionable  hotels  was  the 
great  thing  to  which  he  had  looked 


forward  as  summer  approached.  So 
much  might  grow  out  of  it.  There 
was  his  classmate  at  Princeton, 
Harry  Bemis,  who  tried  his  luck  one 
summer  at  Sea  Bright,  was  taken  up 
by  some  of  the  first  families  of  New 
York,  and  ended  up  by  securing  a 
fine  opening  in  the  metropolis. 

With  all  his  independence  of  spirit 
Stanwin  realized  that  a  doctor  must 
not  despise  the  influence  of  a  well  to 
do  patient. 

The  Idlewild  was  the  most  select 
of  all  the  many  hotels  in  Shumway. 
It  was  run  by  a  rich  man  who  seemed 
not  to  care  for  the  money  he  lavished 
to  make  his  patrons  comfortable,  al- 
though, to  be  sure,  he  charged  them 
good  round  sums  for  all  they  en- 
joyed. Stanwin  was  not  as  familiar 
with  the  house  as  he  was  with  the 
Occidental,  the  Spring  House,  and 
the  Grand. 

The  clerk  did  not  know  him,  so  he 
was  obliged  to  send  up  his  card. 
While  he  was  waiting  for  the  answer 
he  was  conscious  of  being  covertly 
observed  by  many  pairs  of  feminine 
eyes  deftly  raised  over  the  tops  of 
newspapers  and  embroidery  frames, 
for  the  Idlewild  office  was  a  breezy 
one,  and  many  of  the  guests  pre- 
ferred to  pass  their  mornings  there. 
He  strolled  to  the  doorway  and  stood 
looking  out  at  the  park  across  the 
street. 

"  It's  all  put  on,  I  tell  you,  Mabel," 
he  heard  one  young  lady  behind  him 
remark  to  the  other.  "  They  haven't 
attracted  as  much  notice  as  they 
hoped,  and  this  coming  back  from 
the  drive  in  a  half  faint  and  being 
almost  carried  into  the  hotel  by  her 
footman  was  calculated  to  make  a 
deeper  impression  than  their  display 
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of  wealth  has  hitherto  succeeded  in 
doing." 

"  You  seem  to  be  very  bitter 
against  these  people,  Gertrude,"  an- 
other voice  and  a  softer  one  re- 
sponded. "  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Denforth 
looked  really  pale  when  she  came 
in." 

At  this  instant  the  bell  boy  ap- 
peared and  announced  to  Stanwin 
that  Mrs.  Denforth  would  see  him  at 
once.  He  hastened  away,  muttering 
to  himself:  **What  social  vultures 
some  of  these  women  of  the  world 
are ! " 

At  the  same  time  he  was  more 
curious  to  see  what  manner  of  people 
these  Denforths  might  be  than  he 
had  been  before  he  had  become  an 
involuntary  eavesdropper. 

"There  is  the  room,  sir,"  said  the 
bellboy.  "  Miss  Denforth  is  standing 
in  the  doorway. 

"So  there  is  a  Miss  Denforth!" 
and  Stanwin  felt  now  that  he  could 
better  understand  the  reason  for 
some  of  the  remarks  he  had  over- 
heard. He  therefore  expected  to 
find  Miss  Denforth  pretty,  and  he  was 
not  disappointed.  And  it  was  not 
the  mere  prettiness  of  a  doll,  mere 
pink  and  white  surface  attractiveness. 
Her  eyes  were  hazel  gray.  He  could 
see  this  clearly  in  the  light  that 
streamed  in  from  an  open  door 
across  the  hall.  Stanwin  was  con- 
scious that  an  expression  of  surprise 
passed  over  her  face  when  she 
realized  who  he  was. 

"  Dr.  Stanwin  ? "  she  said,  and 
there  was  the  least  tinge  of  doubt  in 
her  voice.  The  ideal  image  of  a 
physician  in  the  eyes  of  the  general 
public  is  that  of  a  kind  faced  old 
gentleman,  usually  wearing  gold 
rimmed  glasses.  Stanwin  did  not 
wear  any  glasses  at  all,  and  in  spite 
of  his  Vandyke  beard  did  not  look  a 
day  over  the  twenty  four  years  he 
boasted. 

"  Yes,  I  came  as  soon  as  I  received 
your  message.  I  trust  I  have  not 
been  too  long  in  getting  here." 

Miss  Denforth  led  the  way  through 
the  private  parlor  and  into  the  room 
adjoining. 

"  The  doctor,  mother  !  "  she  said. 


A  divan  had  been  pushed  close  to 
the  window.  A  woman  of  about 
forty  was  reclining  on  it.  Stanwin 
could  trace  a  faint  resemblance  to 
the  daughter  in  the  clearly  cut 
features. 

"  I  had  a  fainting  spell  in  the  car- 
riage, doctor.  I  am  not  subject  to 
them.  I  am  fearfully  weak  now.  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  me." 

Stanwin  could  not  but  admire  this 
concise  way  in  which  the  patient 
stated  her  symptoms.  He  disliked 
intensely  hysterical  women.  I|e 
made  a  brief  examination  and  found 
the  action  of  the  heart  faulty. 

"  You  must  be  a  little  careful  of 
yourself,  Mrs.  Denforth,"  he  re- 
ported. "I  will  leave  you  a  pre- 
scription and  shall  call  again  in  the 
morning.  And — avoid  all  excite- 
ment." 

The  daughter  was  standing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  couch,  softly  strok- 
ing her  mother's  hair  back  from  the 
temples.  Stanwin  was  conscious 
that  she  had  been  watching  him 
closely  all  the  time.  He  was  glad 
that  he  had  not  allowed  his  face  to 
betray  the  slight  shock  the  discovery 
of  the  heart  trouble  had  caused  him. 
He  liked  these  people.  He  felt 
angry  at  that  g:irl  down  stairs  who 
had  slandered  them.  He  wondered 
if  they  knew  how  they  were  regarded 
by  some  of  the  guests  at  the  Idle- 
wild.  He  fancied  that  they  had  a 
suspicion  of  the  truth.  They  both 
seemed  very  quiet,  yet  not  with  the 
reserve  of  those  sensible  that  they 
deserved  the  criticism  that  had  been 
passed  upon  them.  It  was  rather 
the  reserve  of  dignity. 

The  prescription  written,  Stanwin 
rose  to  go.  He  made  it  a  point  al- 
ways to  have  first  calls  short.  It 
was  more  business-like;  besides,  it 
might  have  the  effect  of  leading 
people  to  believe  that  his  time  was 
precious.  Miss  Denforth  followed 
him  into  the  other  room. 

"  You  think,  then,  the  trouble  with 
my  mother  is  nothing  serious?"  she 
said. 

It  was  very  remiss  in  him,  no 
doubt,  but  Stanwin  for  an  instant  or 
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two  was  thinking  what  remarkably 
fine  eyes  that  girl  had,  as  they 
searched  his  face  anxiously  for  an 
answer  which  he  might  hesitate  to 
put  in  words. 

"  No,  not  in  the  least  serious,"  he 
replied,  recollecting  himself  quickly. 
**  It  has  been  very  hot,  you  know, 
today." 

"  Yes,  it  is  stifling  in  these  rooms. 
We  thought  that  by  driving  we  could 
at  least  create  a  little  breeze.  I  see 
now  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  go." 

"  Do  not  let  your  mother  worry 
about  herself  or  anything  else,"  said 
Stanwin,  as  a  parting  injunction. 

He  was  hurrying  through  the 
office,  eager  to  get  home  and  tell 
Rose  about  his  experience,  when  he 
heard  a  call  of  "  Oh,  Dr.  Stanwin  ! " 

It  was  the  clerk  behind  the  desk. 
Stanwin  stepped  over  to  him,  won- 
dering for  what  he  could  be  wanted. 

"  Miss  Price,  room  12,  on  the  floor 
above,  would  like  to  see  you  profes- 
sionally before  you  go.  The  boy 
win  show  you  the  way." 

**  Whew,"  whistled  Stanwin  under 
his  breath.  "This  is  pretty  quick 
work  at  extending  practice.  I  won- 
der who  Miss  Price  is  and  where  she 
heard  of  me  ?  Surely  the  Denforths 
have  not  had  time  to  recommend 
my  skill  as  yet." 

He  followed  the  boy,  who  knocked 
at  No.  12  and  then  went  off,  leaving 
Stanwin  standing  before  the  un- 
opened door.  But  there  was  a 
prompt  "Come  in,"  and  he  entered 
to  find  himself  in  a  luxuriously  fur- 
nished private  parlor.  Two  ladies 
were  seated  by  the  center  table, 
reading. 

The  younger  one  rose  as  Stanwin 
appeared,  and  as  soon  as  she  spoke 
he  recognized  the  voice  of  the 
woman  who  had  said  such  unpleas- 
ant things  about  the  Denforths. 

"  This  is  Dr.  Stanwin  ?  I  wanted 
to  see  you  about  a  cough  I  have  had 
for  a  month  now.  Not  a  very  bad 
one,  but  it  has  hung  on  so  stub- 
bornly that  I  have  begun  to  think  it 
somewhat  ominous.  I  beg  your  par- 
don, my  mother.  Dr.  Stanwin." 

The  older  woman  made  a  some- 
what stately  inclination  of  the  head. 


"  How  much  prettier  she  is  than 
the  daughter,"  was  Stanwin *s  reflec- 
tion. Miss  Price  was  in  fact  very 
plain  looking.  Her  chin  was  square 
and  rather  masculine  in  its  molding, 
and  her  eyes  lacked  expression. 
They  were  constantly  shifting  from 
one  object  to  another.  She  had  good 
teeth  and  a  fair  complexion,  while 
her  hair  was  very  luxuriant  and  of  a 
rich  black,  but  in  spite  of  these  ad- 
vantages no  one  would  have  thought 
of  calling  her  an  attractive  woman. 
She  was  evidently  near  Stanwin's  a^e. 
He  kept  contrasting  her  with  Miss 
Denforth  while  she  was  describing 
her  ailment,  which  he  assured  her 
was  nothing  at  which  to  be  in  the 
least  terrified. 

"Do  you  consider  Shumway  a 
healthy  place,  doctor  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Price. 

"  Of  course  he  doesn't,  mama," 
laughed  the  daughter,  "else  why 
should  he  have  settled  here?  But 
seriously,"  she  went  on,  "  healthy  or 
unhealthy,  I  vote  it  intolerably 
stupid.  If  it  wasn't  for  an  insane 
idea  of  papa's  that  the  waters  are 
the  thing  to  brace  mama  up  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  season  in  town  we 
should  never  think  of  coming  here. 
But  I  beg  your  pardon  for  running 
down  your  native  place." 

"  No,  that  isn't  necessary.  I  have 
been  in  Shumway  scarcely  a  year,  so 
you  see  I  owe  it  no  particular  allegi- 
ance." 

"  Then  I  dare  say  your  wife  will 
quite  agree  with  me  in  my  opinion 
of  the  place."  Miss  Price  fanned 
herself  vigorously  for  a  brief  instant 
after  this  remark,  and  then  glanced 
at  Stanwin  a  little  fearfully  to  note 
its  effect  on  him. 

"  Fortunately  for  her  that  lady  is 
still  an  unknown  quantity  in  my 
domestic  economy,"  he  replied  with 
a  smile. 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said 
Miss  Price,  but  she  did  not  look  at  all 
repentant.  On  the  contrary  a  gleam 
of  triumph  shot  into  her  light  blue 
eyes  for  an  instant  as  she  held  the 
fan  in  front  of  them  so  that  she  need 
not  see  the  reproving  look  her  mother 
darted  at  her. 
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Stanwin  had  written  his  prescrip- 
tion and  turned  to  go. 

"I  shall  drop  in  tomorrow,"  he 
said  as  Miss  Price  accompanied  him 
to  the  door. 

"  I  shall  expect  you,"  was  the  reply, 
and  as  he  turned  away  Stanwin  was 
conscious  that  his  patient  stood  in 
the  doorway  looking  after  him  till  he 
reached  the  stairway. 

"  Well,  if  I  wasn't  a  doctor  I  should 
say  that  girl  was  making  a'  dead  set ' 
at  me,"  mused  Stanwin  as  he  walked 
away  from  the  hotel.  "  That  was  a 
pretty  bold  stroke  of  hers  to  find  out 
if  I  was  a  married  man.  By  Jove, 
Tm  glad  this  isn't  leap  year.  If  it 
was  I'd  positively  be  afraid  to  go  up 
there  tomorrow  morning.  What 
a  contrast  between  that  Denforth 
girl  and  this  one  !  But  perhaps  that  is 
the  very  reason  the  Price  is  so  down 
on  her ;  she  realizes  too  keenly  the 
other's  superiority.  Queer  she  didn't 
say  anything  about  the  Denforths  to 
me.  But  no  doubt  she  is  too  sharp 
for  that.  She  must  have  known  I 
had  called  there,  for  I  suppose  she 
found  out  who  I  was  from  the  clerk." 

Rose  was  quite  elated  when  her 
brother  told  her  that  he  had  two 
patients  at  the  Idlewild. 

"  They're  not  very  heavy  ones,"  he 
added.  "  That  is,  I  dare  say  they'll 
both  be  perfectly  well  in  a  week,  but 
then  it's  a  start  in  the  place." 

Mrs.  Denforth  was  not  so  well  on 
the  morrow,  however.  She  was  in 
bed,  and  although  she  tried  to  ap- 
pear cheerful  Stanwin  saw  that  it 
cost  her  an  effort.  The  daughter 
seemed  greatly  worried,  and  in  try- 
ing to  do  all  that  he  could  to  lessen 
her  anxiety  Stanwin  found  himself 
taking  a  more  than  professional  in- 
terest in  the  girl. 

"  Do  you  think  Shumway  does  not 
agree  with  mama  ? "  she  asked. 

She  had  accompanied  him  to  the 
hall  and  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

"No,  the  climate  and  the  water 
here  are  all  right,"  he  answered. 
"And  she  ought  to  do  as  well  here 
as  elsewhere." 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  come 
this  evening ;  father  will  be  here 
then." 


"  Very  well,  I  shall  be  here  about 
eight,"  Stanwin  replied. 

"  Thank  you,"  and  she  opened  the 
door  behind  her  quickly  and  disap- 
peared. 

Stanwin  halted  before  the  door  of 
No.  12.  He  had  not  a  particle  of 
heart  in  this  call,  only  curiosity  to 
know  what  new  phase  of  her  char- 
acter Miss  Price  would  show  him. 
She  was  alone  this  morning,  attired 
in  a  very  "  fetching  "  gown,  or  one 
that  would  have  been  "fetching" 
had  its  wearer  been  better  able  to 
grace  it. 

"You  are  a  positive  magician, 
doctor,"  she  said  as  she  gave  him 
her  hand.  "  Do  you  know  that  cough 
has  almost  disappeared  ?  Really,  it 
is  very  unbusiness-like  of  you  to  cure 
your  patients  so  quickly.  But  I  shall 
sing  your  praises  to  all  the  people  in 
the  house.  By  the  way,  you  have 
some  other  patients  here  at  the  Idle- 
wild,  haven't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  one."  Stanwin  took  a  mis- 
chievous satisfaction  in  refraining 
from  mentioning  the  name,  which  he 
saw  the  other  had  fully  expected 
him  to  do. 

"Is  it  a  bad  case?  That  is,  I 
mean,  of  course,  a  good  one  for 
you  ?"  Miss  Price's  smile  was  never 
a  winning  one ;  on  this  occasion  it 
struck  Stanwin  as  particularly  dis- 
agreeable. He  moreover  thought 
her  pleasantry  rather  presuming,  con- 
sidering their  short  acquaintance. 

"Oh,  it  is  nothing  serious,"  he  re- 
plied. "  It  will  not  be  necessary  for 
you  to  pack  up  to  avoid  scarlet  fever 
or  varioloid." 

Again  Stanwin experienceda willful 
delight  in  evading  the  direct  issue. 
He  was  determined  not  to  afford 
Miss  Price  an  opportunity  to  gossip 
about  the  Denforths  with  him.  He 
saw  that  she  was  annoyed,  but  she 
only  laughed  and  said : 

"  Thanks,  I'm  immensely  relieved. 
By  the  way,  shall  we  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  you  at  our  hop  the 
week  after  next?" 

"  I  hadn't  thought  of  coming,  no. 
In  fact  I  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  to  be  one." 

"Well,  there  is,  and  it's  to  be  very 
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swell.  Consider  yourself  invited  as 
one  of  our  party.  It's  a  week  from 
Saturday." 

"You  ^re  very  kind."  Stanwin 
rose  and  took  up  his  hat.  He  did 
not  see  how  he  could  decline  the  in- 
vitation. 

"We  may  count  on  you,  then?" 
Miss  Price  had  followed  him  to  the 
door.  Some  one  passed  along  the 
corridor. 

'*  Yes,  I  shall  be  happy  to  come." 
Stanwin  repeated  the  almost  mean- 
ingless formula,  and  turned  his  head 
to  see  the  cause  of  the  peculiar 
smile  on  Miss  Price's  lips.  He 
caught  a  vanishing  glimpse  of  Miss 
Denforth  as  she  passed  down  the 
stairway. 

He  felt  annoyed;  he  could  not  ex- 
actly explain  why,  either. 

**  Good  morning.  I  have  another 
call  to  make,"  he  explained  hastily, 
and  hurried  off. 

"  The  other  call "  was  the  one  he 
had  promised  to  make  in  the  even- 
ing on  ^.irs.  Denforth. 

"  Confound  it,"  he  muttered,  when 
he  reached  the  street,  "  what  a  leech 
that  girl  is  !  I  don't  want  to  go  to  a 
ball  and  dance  with  her.  But  it's  an 
opportunity  I  suppose  I  ought  not 
to  neglect.  Why  didn't  the  other 
one  ask  me?  But  of  course  she 
couldn't  with  her  mother  laid  up. 
Jove,  what  fine  eyes  she  has,  and  to 
think  I'm  to  see  her  tonight  again." 

Miss  Price  at  once  faded  from  his 
memory,  and  all  that  day  he  found 
himself  notching  off  the  hours  till 
evening  should  come. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
he  was  idly  day  dreaming  all  that 
while.  He  went  home  and  went 
through  more  than  one  of  his  books 
in  search  of  fresh  light  upon  the 
symptoms  manifested  by  Mrs.  Den- 
forth. Rose  was  obliged  to  ring  the 
dinner  bell  twice  before  he  answered 
its  summons. 

He  had  supposed  that  he  would 
enjoy  talking  over  his  experience  at 
the  Idlewild  with  his  sister,  but  now 
he  found  himself  strangely  disin- 
clined to  enter  into  any  details  in  re- 
sponse to  her  questions.  But  Rose, 
luckily,  was  not  disposed  to  be  so 


much  interested  in  her  brother's 
affairs  today.  Fred  Ellsworth,  her 
fianc6,  who  had  been  absent  on  busi- 
ness for  a  week,  was  expected  back 
that  evening.  They  were  to  be  mar- 
ried in  the  fall,  and  as  soon  as  Fred 
came  they  started  out  together  to 
note  the  progress  that  had  been 
made  on  the  house  he  was  building 
on  the  other  side  of  the  town.  Stan- 
win sat  on  the  piazza  and  thought- 
fully watched  them  out  of  sight. 

"  How  happy  they  both  are  !  "  he 
reflected.  "  Each  cares  for  the  other 
with  an  equal  amount  of  affection. 
I  wonder  if  that  is  a  combination 
that  is  very  often  found,  in  all  the 
vast  number  of  marriages  that  are 
made.  It  seems  like  a  coincidence, 
a  wonderful  coincidence,  by  Jove  ; " 
and  something  very  like  a  sigh 
escaped  the  young  physician  as  he 
went  inside  to  change  his  coat  pre- 
paratory to  his  call  at  the  hotel. 

II. 

WHEN  Stanwin  arrived  at  the 
Idlewild,  he  found  the  piazza 
crowded.  He  saw  Miss  Price  and 
her  mother  near  the  entrance  to  the 
office.  The  former  observed  him  as 
he  was  trying  to  slip  by  unnoticed. 

"  Good  evening,  doctor,"  she  called 
out. 

He  took  off  his  hat  and  hurried  on. 
He  almost  expected  the  other  to 
pursue  him,  and  was  immensely  re- 
lieved, when  he  reached  the  stair- 
way and  ventured  to  look  round,  to 
find  that  she  was  not  in  sight. 

His  knock  at  the  Denforths'  door 
was  answered  by  a  handsome  man 
of  middle  age,  wearing  only  a  mus- 
tache. 

"  Dr.  Stanwin,  I  presume,"  he  safd 
in  a  pleasant  voice. 

Stanwin  bowed  and  added  interro- 
gatively, "  Mr.  Denforth  ? " 

"Yes.  My  wife  is  feeling  some- 
what better  this  evening.  Come  in." 

Miss  Denforth  was  not  visible. 
Stanwin  examined  his  patient,  and 
then  as  Mr.  Denforth  seemed  inclin- 
ed for  a  chat  about  Shumway,  he 
stayed  for  a  while. 

"I  am  thinking  of  buying  land 
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and  building  here,"  said  the  hus- 
band. "  We  do  not  any  of  us  like 
hotel  life,  and  yet  we  do  not  want  to 
be  hasty  about  locating  for  our  sum- 
mers. You  are  certain  there  is  noth- 
ing injurious  in  the  air  here  for  Mrs. 
Denforth  ?  ' 

"I  can  think  of  no  better  place  in 
which  she  could  be.  The  elevation 
is  about  right,  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  malaria." 

"  Nor  mosquitoes,"  returned  Mr. 
Denforth.  "That  is  one  of  Shum- 
way*s  strong  claims  to  favor  in  my 
estimation.  Alice,  our  daughter, 
votes  it  rather  stupid,  but  then  when 
we  get  a  home  of  our  own  here,  it 
will  be  different.  I  am  thinking  of 
purchasing  the  Farragut  property. 
You  know  where  it  is  ?  " 

**  Yes,  and  a  fine  location  for  a 
villa." 

Stanwin's  spirits  were  rising 
rapidly.  To  have  the  Denforths  as 
permanent  summer  residents  of 
Shumway — this  was  more  than  he 
had  dared  to  hope  for.  Mr.  Den- 
forth went  on  to  detail  some  plans 
he  had  in  view  for  a  house.  His  wife 
interpolated  suggestions  here  and 
there.  Stanwin  ventured  to  mention 
one  or  two  innovations  his  prospec- 
tive brother  in  law  had  introduced 
into  the  tiny  cottage  he  was  build- 
ing. 

An  hour  passed  quickly  away,  and 
Stanwin  felt  almost  abashed  at  hav- 
ing remained  so  long  when  he  finally 
rose  to  go.  He  had  hoped  every  in- 
stant the  daughter  would  make  her 
appearance. 

"John,  you  had  better  go  down 
with  the  doctor  and  take  Alice's 
shawl,"  said  the  mother  as  Stanwin 
\vas  about  closing  the  door. 

"Wait  a  minute,  doctor,  and  I'll 
go  down  with  you."  Mr.  Denforth 
came  out  in  a  moment  with  a  white 
wrap  over  one  arm  and  a  cigar  ex- 
tended toward  Stanwin  between  his 
fingers. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Stanwin,  taking 
the  cigar.  His  elation  had  now  ac- 
quired such  full  possession  of  him 
that  he  was  fearful  lest  its  presence 
might  be  betrayed.  The  semi  con- 
fidential talk  about  the  new  house. 


the  request  for  his  advice,  the  prof- 
fer of  the  cigar,  Mr.  Denforth's  ac- 
companying him  down  stairs — all 
these  things,  to  Stanwin's  optimistic 
mood,  argued  a  predisposition  in  his 
favor  on  the  part  of  the  family  which 
served  as  foundation  for  the  loftiest 
air  castles. 

They  reached  the  lower  floor  and 
stepped  out  on  the  piazza.  Mr. 
Denforth  went  along,  peering  in 
among  the  groups  in  search  of  his 
daughter;  Stanwin  followed  him, 
keeping  his  eyes  straight  ahead.  He 
had  no  mind  just  now  to  run  against 
the  Prices.  Suddenly  he  stood  still. 
There  was  Alice  Denforth  in  front 
of  him.  She  had  been  promenading 
the  veranda  with  a  young  man.  Her 
hand  rested  on  his  arm  as  she  halted 
while  her  father  adjusted  the  wrap 
about  her  shoulders.  It  seemed  to 
Stanwin  as  if  he  must  dodge  to  keep 
the  fragments  of  his  air  castle  from 
tumbling  about  his  ears. 

"  I've  no  business  here,"  he  told 
himself.  "What  did  I  follow  Mr. 
Denforth  for?  I  was  an  idiot  to  sup- 
pose an  attractive  girl  like  her  would 
not  have  been  appropriated  long 
ago." 

He  changed  his  course  abruptly — 
so  abruptly,  in  fact,  that  he  ran 
against  a  chair  whose  occupant 
turned  quickly  around  to  see  who 
had  disturbed  her.  By  the  light  of 
the  electric  lamp  overhead  Stanwin 
saw  that  it  was  Mrs.  Price. 

"Good  morning.  Dr.  Stanwin,"  she 
said  while  he  was  stammering  out 
some  apology. 

The  daughter,  who  was  sitting 
near  the  railing,  turned  swiftly  on 
hearing  the  name. 

•"  Oh,  doctor,"  she  exclaimed,  "you 
?re  the  very  person  I  want  to  see. 
We  have  been  having  a  discussion  as 
to  whether  Venus  or  Mercury  was 
the  present  evening  star.  You  can 
decide  for  us,  I  am  sure.  Come,  you 
can  see  which  one  I  mean  from  right 
beside  this  pillar.  Now  which  is 
it?" 

"  That  is  Mercury,"  answered  Stan- 
win, with  a  great  deal  more  gravity 
than  the  occasion  would  seem  to 
warrant. 
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"  There,  Mabel,  I  told  you  it  wasn't 
Venus,"  exclaimed  Miss  Price  de- 
lightedly, adding  immediately:  "  Dr. 
Stanwin,  permit  me  to  present  my 
friend.  Miss  Lawrence." 

Stanwin  at  once  recognized  the 
girl  who  had  seemed  inclined  to 
stand  up  for  the  Denforths.  She 
was  a  timid  looking  little  thing,  with 
a  mouth  that  was  too  small,  and 
large  gray  eyes  that  would  have 
been  handsome  if  they  had  had  long 
lashes  to  shadow  them. 

'*  What  a  collection  of  homely  girls 
the  Idlewild  can  boast  ! "  was  Stan- 
win's  thought  as  he  acknowledged 
the  presentation.    "All  but  one,  and 

she  "   but  at  that  instant  he 

caught  a  glimpse  of  Miss  Denforth 
promenading  by  with  her  escort. 
He  was  a  handsome  fellow  with 
rather  a  dashing  air  about  him. 

"  He's  rich,  too,  I  suppose,"  Stan- 
win reflected,  "  and  possesses  every- 
thing requisite  to  make  a  proper 
husband  for  such  a  girl.  Lucky 
dog." 

"Don't  you  think  so,  Dr.  Stan- 
win?" 

Stanwin  started.  Miss  Price  had 
evidently  been  asking  him  a  question 
which  he  had  not  heard.  He  won- 
dered if  she  had  noticed  his  brief 
glance  at  Miss  Denforth. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said. 

"  I  was  just  asking  your  opinion  of 
the  Shumway  waters.  Do  you  really 
admire  the  taste  of  them  ?  I  think 
they  are — but  no,  I'll  wait  till  I  hear 
what  you  say  before  I  tell  you  what 
I  think." 

Stanwin  made  a  great  effort  and 
threw  himself  into  the  task  of  being 
as  agreeable  as  possible.  He  told  of 
his  own  disgust  when  he  first  tasted 
the  spring  waters,  and  related  various 
stock  anecdotes  of  Shumway  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  springs 
came  to  be  discovered.  Mrs.  Price 
drew  her  chair  closer  so  as  to  listen, 
and  then  Mr.  Price,  a  jolly  looking, 
bald  headed  gentleman,  joined  the 
circle  and  was  introduced. 

**  Blue  Mountain  Spring,"  repeated 
Mr.  Price,  catching  at  one  of  the 
names  brought  up  by  Stanwin.  "  I 
think  that  was  the  spot  mentioned 


by  Mr.  Denforth  the  other  night 
when  he  spoke  to  me  about  getting 
up  a  coaching  party.  How  far  off  is 
it,  doctor  ?  " 

"  About  ten  miles.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  spot,  too — caves,  and  a 
waterfall,  and  a  Lovers'  Lane  path 
through  the  woods." 

**  Let's  go,  papa,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Price.  **  You'll  come  with  us,  doc- 
tor, won't  you  t  Oh,  you  must,  you 
know,  to  show  us  the  way." 

"  We  should  be  most  happy  to 
have  you.  Dr.  Stanwin,  if  we  can 
make  up  the  party.  I'll  see  Mr.  Den*- 
forth  about  it  again." 

"  But  he  won't  go  with  his  wife  ill, 
papa." 

"  She  must  be  better.  I  see  the 
daughter  is  down  stairs  tonight." 

"  How  about  that,  doctor  ? "  asked 
Miss  Price,  turning  suddenly  to 
Stanwin.  "  Is  Mrs.  Denforth  better?" 

*  Oh,  yes,  she  will  be  all  right  in  a 
few  days,  I  think." 

Stanwin  hoped  that  he  was  not 
flushing  as  he  made  this  reply. 

**  Oh,  you  are  attending  the  family, 
then,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Price,  with 
something  of  a  surprised  air. 

"  Yes,  1  was  called  in  to  see  Mrs. 
Denforth  two  days  ago." 

"  But  about  this  coaching  business, 
will  you  go  with  us  as  my  guest.  Dr. 
Stanwin,  if  we  get  up  the  party  ? 
Let  me  see,  the  coach  will  hold  eight 
or  ten  besides  the  driver.  There  will 
be  " 

"  Now  let  me  portion  them  out  for 
you,  papa,"  broke  in  the  daughter. 
"  The  doctor  and  I  will  ride  in 
front  with  the  driver.  Then  you 
and  mamma  and  Mabel  can  sit  right 
behind  us,  and  the  three  Denforths 
on  the  seat  behind  that." 

"  But  who's  that  young  man  who's 
with  Miss  Denforth,  Gertrude?"  in- 
terposed Miss  Lawrence.  "Don't 
you  suppose  they'll  want  him  to  go, 
too  ?" 

"  Maybe  he  won't  be  here,  but  if  he 
is,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denforth  can  ride 
inside.  I  dare  say  that  would  be 
better  for  her,  any  way,  if  she's  an 
invalid." 

"Well,  Gertrude,"  laughed  the 
father,  "  seeing  that  it  was  Mr.  Den- 
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forth  who  suggested  the  party  in  the 
first  place,  it  might  be  as  well  to  give 
them  a  choice  in  the  matter  of  seats." 

"  Oh,  they  won't  mind  about  that. 
They'll  be  only  too  glad  to  have  us 
go  with  them  to  care  where  they  sit." 

"  Gertrude  ! "  said  her  mother  re- 
provingly. Stanwin  felt  like  making 
a  much  more  forcible  remark,  but 
contented  himself  with  rising  to  say 
good  night  instead. 

"  But  we  haven't  decided  yet  when 
we  are  going  to  Blue  Mountain 
Spring."  Miss  Price  playfully  mo- 
tioned Stanwin  back  into  his  seat  as 
she  spoke. 

"  I  suppose  it  will  be  an  all  day 
affair,"  remarked  her  father,  "with  a 
start  about  ten  in  the  morning.  But 
of  course  we  can't  come  to  any  deci- 
sion till  I  consult  Mr.  Denforth.  I'll 
see  him  in  the  morning  at  break- 
fast." 

"  And  you  come  around  tomorrow 
night  and  we'll  let  you  know."  Miss 
Price  put  out  her  hand  to  Stanwin. 
Alice  Denforth  was  passing  behind 
them  as  he  shook  it;  he  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  even  bowing^  to 
her  tonight.  He  hurried  away, 
eager  to  escape  from  the  environ- 
ment of  the  Prices,  to  secure  a  chance 
to  think  over  calmly  the  events  of 
the  evening  and  try  to  make  out  just 
where  he  stobd. 

"Great  Caesar,"  he  muttered,  as 
he  strode  along,  **  this  is  hardly  the 
thing  for  an  ambitious  doctor  to  do 
— fall  in  love  with  the  first  pretty 
girl  in  one  of  the  families  he  is  called 
to  visit.  And  that's  about  what  I've 
done.  Talked  with  her  only  on  two 
occasions,  too,  by  Jove !  It's  pre- 
posterous. Well,  I  suppose  I  can't 
find  a  better  antidote  than  the  Price. 
She's  a  bitter  pill  for  me  to  swallow, 
though.  And  she's  regularly  fling- 
ing herself  at  my  head!  It  can't  be 
that  she  thinks  I've  got  money.  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  feel  duly  flat- 
tered, but  I  don't.  She's  probably 
afraid  of  being  an  old  maid,  and  so 
determined  to  swoop  down  on  me  as 
a  last  resort." 

He  reached  the  little  cottage  he 
and  his  sister  occupied,  but  he  only 
stopped  long  enough  to  go  inside 


the  gate  and  whistle  for  the  great 
Newfoundland  dog  to  come  with 
him  for  a  walk.  The  house  was 
quite  dark;  Rose  had  not  yet  re- 
turned. Rescue  bounded  along  at 
his  side  delightedly,  and  Stanwin  en- 
joyed the  animal's  companionship. 

"  You  understand  me.  Rescue,  old 
fellow,  don't  you?"  he  said,  calling 
the  dog  to  his  side  for  a  moment  to 
pat  him  on  the  head.  "  You  won't 
betray  any  confidences  I  make  in  you. 
I'm  blue  tonight,  Rescue.  I'm  a 
fool,  too,  I  suppose;  but  then  most 
men  are  at  one  time  or  another  in 
their  lives.  But  it  strikes  me  that 
I'm  a  rather  bigger  one  than  ordin- 
ary. I  had  no  business  to  think  of 
Alice  Denforth  in  any  other  light 
than  as  the  daughter  of  one  of  my 
patients.  But  I  did,  and  now.  Rescue, 
your  master  has  been  knocked  all  of 
a  heap  because  he  saw  her  prome- 
nading with  another  man.  And 
worst  of  all,  he  thinks  there's  an- 
other girl  in  love  with  him.  He's  a 
conceited  duffer,  isn't  he,  to  talk  that 
way?  But  you  won't  give  me  away. 
I  know,  old  chap.  Come,  we'll  go 
back  home.  Remember,  now,  all  this 
in  strict  confidence." 

III. 

BY  Friday  Mrs.  Denforth  had  so 
far  recovered  that  Stanwin  had 
no  longer  an  excuse  to  continue  his 
visits.  However,  his  introduction  to 
the  Idlewild  had  been  a  good  thing 
for  him  professionally.  He  speedily 
found  himself  with  two  new  patients 
on  his  hands,  one  an  old  lady  who  was 
a  hypochondriac,  and  would  there- 
fore prove  a  bonanza  to  him,  and  the 
other  a  little  girl  with  spine  trouble, 
who  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  him. 
These  were  both  in  the  hotel,  and  as 
it  never  rains  but  it  pours,  the  towns- 
people seemed  suddenly  to  awake  to 
the  fact  that  the  young  doctor  of 
whom  they  had  been  rather  shy  dur- 
ing the  winter,  was  being  taken  up 
by  the  city  folks  and  must  therefore 
be  worth  something.  He  was  rung 
up  twice  at  night  during  that  week, 
and  calls  during  the  day  began  to 
flow  in  with  gratifying  rapidity. 
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Rose  was  delighted,  and  could  not 
understand  why  her  brother  did  not 
evince  more  enthusiasm  over  his 
growing  practice. 

"  You  ought  to  be  awfully  grateful 
to  that  Mrs.  Denforth  for  fainting  in 
the  carriage  that  day,  Noel,"  she 
said.  "  I  scarcely  ever  hear  you 
speak  of  her.  Have  they  left  the 
hotel  ?  " 

"  No,  they  are  going  with  us  on 
that  coaching  party  to  Blue  Mountain 
Spring  tomorrow." 

"  There  it  is  again.  What's  the 
matter  with  you,  Noel?  I  should 
think  you  would  be  in  high  feather 
over  the  jolly  time  you  will  have. 
But  you  speak  of  it  as  if  it  was  a 
ride  to — to  the  guillotine  back  in  '93." 

"  You  must  remember.  Rose,  that 
I  am  not  a  boy  any  longer.  You 
mustn't  expect  me  to  stand  on  my 
head  and  kick  my  heels  in  the  air 
simply  because  I've  been  invited  to 
go  along  with  a  party  to  Blue  Spring 
to  show  them  the  sights." 

Stanwin  was  certainly  not  jubilant 
over  the  prospect  before  him.  He 
had  hoped  that  the  scheme  would 
fall  through.  He  had  taken  special 
pains  not  to  call  at  the  Idlewild  the 
next  evening  after  it  had  been  first 
broached  to  him.  But  Miss  Price 
met  him  in  the  office  the  following 
day  when  he  was  returning  from  the 
Denforths'. 

"  It's  all  fixed,"  she  said  gleefully. 
"  We're  to  have  the  coach  on  Satur- 
day, and  nobody  will  have  to  ride  in- 
side. Miss  Denforth's  cousin  is  go- 
ing home  tomorrow." 

"Oh,  he's  her  cousin,  is  he?" 
Stanwin  couldn't  resist  exclaiming. 
He  had  heard  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Den- 
forth mention  him  as  "  Will."  Alice 
he  had  not  seen  to  speak  with  since 
that  second  visit. 

"  Yes ;  he  came  down  here  to  have 
Alice  cheer  him  up.  He's  confined 
pretty  closely  to  business  in  the  city." 

"  They're  engaged,  I  suppose," 
Stanwin  was  going  to  say,  but  re- 
frained. He  would  not  give  Miss 
Price  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  he 
might  be  envious  on  that  point. 

He  looked  forward  to  the  coaching 
trip  with  gloomier  mien  than  ever. 


It  would  have  been  bad  enough  to 
go  as  Miss  Price's  cavalier  with  an- 
other man  beside  Alice  Denforth,  but 
t€^be  with  the  former  and  know  that 
Miss  Denforth  was  there  with  no 
special  escort — this  was  maddening. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  assured  him- 
self that  the  girl  must  be  engaged  to 
her  cousin  Will.  He  had  no  positive 
proof  of  this  as  yet,  "and  while 
there's  life  there's  hope,"  he  muttered 
to  himself.  "But  not  much,"  he 
added  grimly,  "with  the  Price  on 
hand." 

His  one  wish  now  was  that  it 
might  rain  on  Saturday.  But  the 
morning  dawned  beautifully. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  said,  when  he 
had  apprised  himself  of  this  fact,  "I 
can  hatch  up  a  serious  case  of  sick- 
ness and  get  off  on  a  plea  of  busi- 
ness." 

But  strangely  enough,  now  that 
the  supreme  moment  had  come,  he 
found  that  he  really  did  not  desire 
an  excuse. 

"  I  suppose  it's  because  I  want  to 
take  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  be- 
ing miserable,"  he  argued. 

Then  he  had  another  incentive. 
He  had  resolved  to  watch  his  oppor- 
tunity and  note,  when  Miss  Denforth 
removed  her  gloves,  whether  a  dia- 
mond ring  was  on  the  third  finger  of 
her  left  hand.  He  made  early  calls 
on  his  patients,  and  then  presented 
himself  at  the  Idlewild  promptly  at 
ten.  The  coach  with  its  four  horses 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  door. 
All  the  guests  in  the  hotel  had  col- 
lected on  the  piazza  to  see  the  start. 
Miss  Price  rushed  toward  Stanwin  as 
soon  as  he  appeared. 

"  I  was  afraid  somebody  had  in- 
considerately taken  it  into  his  head 
to  die,  and  you  weren't  coming,"  she 
said  almost  poutingly. 

"  I  wish  your  fear  had  come  true," 
Stanwin  was  tempted  td  reply.  He 
had  just  caught  sight  of  Miss  Den- 
forth on  the  piazza,  looking  beauti- 
ful in  a  close  fitting  suit  of  brown. 
He  knew  that  she  must  have  observ- 
ed Gertrude  Price's  rather  effusive 
greeting. 

"  I'm  sorry  if  I'm  late,"  he  answer- 
ed simply,  as  he  removed  his  hat  in 
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acknowledgment  of  the  Denforths' 
greeting. 

"I  don't  see  how  Tm  ever  to  get 
up  there,"  Mrs.  Denforth  was  paying, 
looking  dubiously  at  that  rear  seat. 

Stanwin  heard  and  eagerly  grasped 
at  what  he  thought  might  prove  a 
golden  opportunity.  Running  up 
the  steps,  he  said  eagerly:  **Take 
my  seat  in  front  then,  Mrs.  Den- 
forth." 

But  Alice  quickly  broke  in  with  : 
"  Oh,  thank  you.  Dr.  Stanwin,  but 
the  party  is  all  arranged.  It  would 
never  do  to  break  it  up.  If  you  will 
simply  permit  us  to  take  our  places 
first  it  will  be  all  right." 

Stanwin  bit  his  lip.  He  knew 
Gertrude  had  been  watching  him  ; 
but  he  did  not  care  what  she  thought. 
Mechanically  he  took  his  stand  by 
the  wheel,  and  assisted  the  ladies  to 
mount.  Then  when  they  were  all 
seated,  Gertrude  held  down  her  hand 
to  him,  with  a  little  triumphant 
glance  around  at  the  group  assem- 
bled to  see  them  off.  She  had  heard 
several  remark  on  the  good  looks  of 
"  that  young  Dr.  Stanwin." 

The  horses  were  started;  the  small 
boys  of  the  hotel  lifted  their  voices 
in  a  cheer  as  the  coach  moved  off. 

"Isn't  it  glorious?"  murmured 
Gertrude. 

Stanwin  knew  that  she  was  happy. 
He  tried  to  feel  an  unselfish  satisfac- 
tion in  this  fact,  but  lamentably 
failed.  All  he  realized  was  that  he 
was  unutterably  miserable.  The  only 
gleam  of  joy  he  could  extract  from 
the  situation  was  the  hope  that  after 
they  reached  their  destination  some 
happy  chance  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  talk  for  a  little  with 
Alice  Denforth.  Meanwhile  Ger- 
trude Price  by  his  side  kept  up  a 
running  fire  of  talk. 

**  Do  you  ever  write  poetry,  Dr. 
Stanwin?  This  is  just  the  sort  of 
experience  to  inspire  one  to  do  such 
a  thing.  The  dash  of  the  horses,  the 
swing  of  the  coach,  the  rush  of  air 
past  one's  face!  I  know  I  shall  re- 
member this  all  winter  long.  Win- 
ters are  so  different  with  me.  I 
hardly  have  time  to  think  between 
the  dances,  the  teas,  the  receptions 


and  theater  parties,  and  all  that. 
You've  lived  in  town,  haven't  you, 
Dr.  Stanwin?" 

'*  While  I  was  studying  medicine 
in  Philadelphia,  yes.  What's  the 
matter  back  there  ? " 

Stanwin  interrupted  himself  to 
turn  eagerly  around.  He  saw  Mr. 
Denforth  sitting  there  bare  headed. 
His  straw  hat  had  blown  off.  Al- 
most before  the  driver  had  stopped 
the  horses  Stanwin  was  climbing 
down  and  running  back  after  it. 
When  he  returned  he  went  around  to 
the  side  on  which  Alice  was  sitting, 
and  climbing  up  on  the  wheel  passed 
it  up  to  her.  He  did  this  by  an  im- 
pulse which  he  could  not  resist,  and 
as  her  brown  eyes  looked  down  into 
his  for  an  instant,  and  a  "  Thank  you 
ever  so  much  "  came  from  her  bow 
shaped  lips,  he  felt  that  earth  con- 
tained no  greater  bliss  than  standing 
on  coach  wheels,  passing  straw  hats 
up  to  the  rear  seat.  He  did  not 
want  to  get  down  one  bit ;  but  of 
course  he  couldn't  delay  the  whole 
party  while  he  stood  there  gazing 
into  those  wonderful  hazel  eyes. 
But  he  could  not  refrain  from  linger- 
ing long  enough  to  say  "I  hope  you 
are  enjoying  the  ride?" 

**Oh,  yes,"  was  the  matter  of  fact 
reply  that  would  have  sent  a  chill 
down  his  spine  without  the  added  : 
**  Of  course  you  are." 

He  sprang  back  into  the  road  and 
was  seized  with  a  wild  desire  to 
plunge  aside  into  the  woods  and  let 
the  coach  go  on  without  him.  Here 
was  Alice  Denforth,  of  all  people,  be- 
ginning to  tease  him  about  Gertrude 
Price.  But  of  course  he  couldn't 
be  childish,  so  he  clambered  back  to 
his  place  beside  the  woman  he  now 
began  to  hate  most  cordially. 

"  I  should  think  people  might  hold 
on  to  their  hats,"  Gertrude  remarked 
rather  spitefully,  in  a  guarded  under- 
tone. 

Stanwin  pretended  not  to  hear. 
He  felt  so  angry  at  this  girl  that  he 
dared  not  speak  to  her  for  the  mo- 
ment. What  if  she  had  not  been  at 
the  Idlewild,  he  was  thinking?  In 
that  case  he  might  now  be  beside 
Alice    Denforth.     But  presently 
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Gertrude  asked  him  a  question 
which  he  was  obliged  to  answer,  and 
they  talked  about  scenes  along  the 
route  till  they  reached  Blue  Spring. 
There  was  a  little  house  here  where 
dinner  had  been  ordered  ;  but  first 
they  walked  over  to  the  spring  to 
test  the  water.  Then, 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Stanwin,"  exclaimed 
Gertrude,  "you  said  there  was  a 
waterfall  here.    We  must  see  that." 

"It's  about  a  mile  away  through 
the  woods.  We  shall  have  to  post- 
pone our  visit  till  after  dinner.  I 
think  they're  ready  for  us  now." 

Stan  win  was  possessed  of  an  eager 
excitement.  They  were  all  walking 
back  to  the  little  hotel  together. 
Alice  Denforth  was  drawing  off  her 
gloves.  She  removed  the  left  one 
just  as  they  reached  the  piazza,  and 
Stanwin  saw  there  was  no  ring  on 
the  third  finger !  But  his  relief  at 
this  discovery  was  counterbalanced 
by  his  annoyance  at  the  attitude  of 
both  Miss  Denforth  and  her  parents 
toward  him  and  Gertrude  Price. 
They  all  manifested  a  disposition  to 
leave  them  alone  together  whenever 
possible,  and  in  taking  seats  at  the 
table  Mr.  Denforth  created  a  general 
laugh  by  his  assumed  consternation 
when  he  discovered  that  he  had  inad- 
vertently placed  himself  between 
the  two. 

All  this  was  evidently  unalloyed 
bliss  to  Gertrude.  In  her  ecstasy 
she  even  condescended  to  smile 
sweetly  on  Alice.  Stanwin  ground 
his  teeth  mentally,  and  vowed  that 
he  would  never  go  near  that  Price 
girl  again.  He  tried  to  direct  most 
of  his  conversation  to  Alice,  but  he 
found  this  difficult  as  she  replied 
only  in  monosyllables,  while  Gertrude 
kept  up  a  running  fire  of  questions. 
During  dinner  it  was  settled  that 
only  the  "  young  people "  should 
visit  the  falls.  Alice  declared  she 
Wouldn't  go  at  first,  but  her  mother 
persuaded  her  into  it. 

**  You  kpow  you  need  the  exercise, 
Alice,"  she  said,  and  so  the  four 
started. 

Gertrude  kept  close  by  Stanwin's 
side  till  they  reached  a  path  where 
only  one  could  walk;  then  she  held 


back  for  him  to  go  ahead.  Presently 
he  stopped,  stooped  down,  and  pick- 
ed up  a  leaf. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Denforth,"  he  called 
out,  "  here  is  something  I  want  to 
show  you." 

He  crowded  himself  against  the 
bushes  for  the  others  to  pass  him, 
but  Gertrude  remained  obstinately 
where  she  was,  and  taking  the  first 
red  leaf  of  autumn  passed  it  back 
for  Alice  to  admire  at  the  proper  dis- 
tance from  him  who  had  plucked  it. 
Stanwin  did  not  attempt  another 
ruse  of  the  sort. 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
falls  there  was  an  outbreak  of  ad- 
miration from  all  the  ladies. 

"Who  of  you  has  been  to  Nia- 
gara ?  "  Stanwin  inquired  suddenly, 
as  they  all  four  sat  around  on  bowl- 
ders, enjoying  the  spectacle. 

"  I  have,"  was  Miss  Denforth's 
reply. 

Gertrude  bit  her  lip  in  vexation 
when  Stanwin  crossed  over  to  the 
other  and  began  to  point  out  a  re- 
semblance between  the  formation  of 
the  small  fall  on  which  they  were 
looking  and  the  great  Horseshoe  at 
Niagara. 

"Yes,  I  see  it,"  exclaimed  Alice 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  interest, 
"There's  the  same  curve,  isn't 
there?" 

"  And  if  you  will  come  over  here," 
went  on  Stanwin,  "you  can  note  a 
land  formation  on  the  opposite  bank 
reminding  one  strongly  of  the  Cana- 
dian side.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
perfect  Niagara  in  miniature." 

Alice  followed  him  to  a  point 
nearer  the  stream.  She  stood  close 
to  him  while  he  pointed  out  the  re- 
semblance. Mabel  Lawrence  re- 
mained seated  on  her  bowlder,  drink- 
ing in  the  general  beauty  of  the 
scene.  But  Gertrude  no  longer  saw 
any  beauty  in  it.  She  rose  and 
walked  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  She 
tried  to  think  of  some  excuse  for 
calling  Stanwin  to  her.  Suddenly 
she  spied  a  spur  of  rock  that  pro- 
jected out  into  the  seething  waters 
just  below  the  falls.  It  was  not 
more  than  two  feet  wide. 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Stanwin,"  she  exclaimed, 
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"  here  is  a  splendid  spot  from  which 
to  view  the  falls.  But  I  am  afraid  to 
go  out  alone.  If  you  will  come  and 
steady  me,  I  would  like  to  see  them 
from  here." 

"  Come,  Miss  Denforth,"  said  Stan- 
win,  **  I  can  show  you  what  I  want 
from  there  just  as  well." 

Gertrude  turned  her  face  toward 
the  opposite  bank  and  smiled 
triumphantly.  She  waited  until  the 
others  had  come  up,  so  as  to  be  sure 
to  have  Stanwin  next  to  her,  and 
then  called  out:  "  Don't  you  want  to 
come,  too,  Mabel  ?  " 

"I'm  afraid,"  replied  Miss  Law- 
rence.   "  Do  be  careful,  Gertrude." 

"Oh,  Fm  all  right,"  returned  Miss 
Price.  "  The  doctor  is  right  here." 
As  she  spoke  she  put  out  her  hand 
for  him  to  take.  At  the  same  in- 
stant Alice  Den  forth  exclaimed  : 
"  Oh,  Dr.  Stanwin,  just  see  the  per- 
fect arch  that  spray  makes." 

Stanwin  turned  to  look,  heedless 
for  the  moment  of  Gertrude.  And 
in  that  instant  she  lost  her  balance 
and  fell.  He  saw  her  going  and 
made  a  frantic  clutch  at  her,  but  too 
late  to  catch  anything  save  the  empty 
air.  Mabel  Lawrence's  shrill  scream 
rang  out  and  echoed  back  from  the 
hills.  Miss  Denforth  grasped  Stan- 
win's  coat  with  a  little  gasp  of  terror. 
He  put  out  his  other  hand — the  one 
that  should  have  been  given  before 
to  Miss  Price — and  gently,  but 
quickly,  placed  Alice  back  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  out  of  all  danger. 
Then  he  looked  down. 

There  lay  Gertrude,  half  sub- 
merged in  a  pool  of  water  that  filled 
a  basin  in  the  rocks,  and  which  luck- 
ily was  deep  enough  partially  to 
break  her  fall. 

"  Is  she  killed  ?  Oh,  is  she  killed?" 
Mabel  Lawrence  was  standing  on  the 
verge  of  the  cliff,  her  face  as  white 
almost  as  that  of  the  girl  who  lay  on 
the  rocks  below. 

Stanwin  did  not  reply  at  once.  He 
was  too  busy  with  plans  for  rescue, 
too  dazed  with  the  horror  of  the 
whole  thing,  a  horror  deepened  im- 
mediately by  the  fear  whispered  to 
him  by  his  inner  consciousness  that 
he  was  partly  to  blame  for  the  acci- 


dent. If  he  had  not  been  paying 
such  close  attention  to  Alice  Den- 
forth he  would  have  been  ready  to 
take  the  other's  hand  when  she  first 
held  it  out  to  him.  If  she  were 
dead — but  no,  it  could  not  be  so 
terrible  as  that.  The  presence  of 
the  water  below  must  have  averted 
this  tragedy.  But  he  must  get  down 
to  her  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Reaching  the  extreme  end  of  the 
spur,  he  looked  back  at  the  face  of 
the  cliff.  Yes,  there  were  projections 
in  it  that  he  might  use  as  steps.  He 
glanced  down  again  and  measured 
with  his  eye  the  distance  to  the  bot- 
tom. It  could  not  be  more  than  fif- 
teen feet.  He  must  get  to  the  un- 
fortunate girl  without  another  in- 
stant's delay.  She  seemed  to  be 
slipping  gradually  into  the  center  of 
the  pool  and  was  in  danger  of 
drowning. 

Stanwin  dropped  to  his  knees  and 
began  to  lower  himself  over  the 
edge.  The  two  women  stared  at  him 
silently.  Then  as  he  let  go  they 
bpth  screamed  faintly.  He  landed 
up  to  his  waist  in  water.  Then  he 
bent  over  Gertrude,  his  heart  in  his 
mouth  for  fear  of  what  he  might  dis- 
cover. 

He  lifted  the  unconscious  form  in 
his  arms.  As  he  did  so,  Gertrude 
partially  opened  her  eyes.  In  the 
excess  of  his  feeling  of  relief  Stanwin 
unconsciously  strained  her  closer  to 
his  breast  and  uttered  a  fervent 
"Thank  God!" 

But  she  was  still  insensible,  and 
Stanwin  speedily  discovered  that  her 
left  arm  was  broken.  He  would 
have  to  be  very  careful  in  carrying 
her  to  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

IV. 

Tt  took  Stanwin  a  long  while  to 
make  that  ascent  of  the  rocks. 
He  dared  progress  only  by  slow  de- 
grees, fearful  lest  Gertrude  Price 
should  slip  from  his  hold  when  he 
was  obliged  to  put  out  his  hands  to 
steady  himself.  He  was  nearly  as 
much  exhausted  as  she  when  he 
finally  reached  the  top. 

Miss  Denforth  had  gone  to  the  cx- 
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cursion  house  to  get  help.  Mabel 
Lawrence  was  in  an  almost  frantic 
state  of  fright. 

"Can't  I  do  something?"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Oh,  it's  dreadful  to  seem 
to  be  useless,"  and  in  very  despera- 
tion, she  caught  up  her  friend's  drip- 
ping skirt  and  began  to  wring  the 
water  out  of  it. 

"Yes,"  replied  Stan  win  with  a 
sudden  thought,  "  go  back  to  the  ex- 
cursion house  and  tell  them  to  make 
a  litter  of  some  sort  and  bring  it,  so 
that  we  can  carry  Miss  Price  on  it  to 
the  coach.  They  probably  have  a 
cot  bed,  or  a  mattress,  that  will  do. 
And  do  not  alarm  them.  Say  that 
there  has  been  no  serious  result." 

Glad  to  find  a  vent  for  her  desire 
to  be  useful,  Miss  Lawrence  hurried 
off  on  the  instant.  Stanwin  was  left 
alone  with  the  girl  who  now  showed 
signs  of  returning  consciousness. 
She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  up 
at  Stanwin,  who  was  kneeling  on  the 
turf  by  her  side  and  bending  over 
her  solicitously. 

"What  has  happened?"  she  asked 
suddenly.  "Everything  seems  so 
blurred  to  me." 

She  suddenly  put  out  her  hand 
and  touched  the  edge  of  Stanwin's 
coat.  It  was  dripping  wet.  A  shud- 
der passed  through  her. 

"  Oh,  I  remember  now,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "I  fell  down  those  rocks. 
I  can  see  the  water  boiling  now.  I 
thought  it  was  going  to  carry  me 
away  with  it.  And — and  I  have  such 
pain  here.  Mv  arm  must  be  broken, 
I  think.    Tell  me,  isn't  it  ? " 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  a  very  simple  frac- 
ture," Stanwin  replied,  striving  to 
make  as  light  of  it  as  he  could. 

"  You  will  set  it  for  me,  will  you 
not?"  she  went  on,  looking  up  at 
him  earnestly. 

"  Yes,  as  soon  as  we  get  you  back 
to  the  hotel.  Here  come  your  father 
and  mother  now."  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Price  came  hurrying  upon  the  scene, 
followed  by  Mr.  Denforth  and  two 
men  with  a  mattress,  which  Alice 
had  been  thoughtful  enough  to  order. 
The  parents  were  terribly  frightened, 
but  at  a  warning  look  from  Stanwin 
tried  to  control  tliemselves.  Ger- 


trude was  placed  upon  the  mattress, 
and  the  return  to  the  excursion 
house  was  at  once  begun. 

Stanwin  fell  back  with  Mrs.  Price, 
to  explain  some  of  the  details  of  the 
affair.  But  he  had  scarcely  begun 
when  one  of  the  men  bearing  the 
mattress  turned  round  and  said, 
"  The  young  lady  wants  to  know 
where  the  doctor  is." 

Stanwin  hurried  forward.  Ger- 
trude's face  lighted  up  when  she  saw 
him. 

"This  is  the  Lovers'  Lane  you 
were  telling  us  about,  isn't  it  ?  "  she 
asked 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "Does  the 
motion  jar  you  too  much  ?'* 

"  Oh  no ; "  but  he  saw  that  she 
wanted  him  to  remain  where  she 
could  see  him,  so  he  walked  close  be- 
side the  second  bearer. 

When  they  reached  the  coach  the 
mattress  was  placed  inside,  and  Mrs. 
Price  and  Stanwin  occupied  seats 
near  it.  It  was  a  very  solemn  com- 
pany that  those  four  horses  drew 
back  to  Shu  m way.  Gertrude  had 
relapsed  into  an  unconscious  state. 
The  pain  of  her  arm  told  severely  on 
her.  Stanwin  was  fearful  lest  his 
own  anxiety  should  be  apparent  to 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  girl, 
already  sufficiently  distracted  by  the 
untoward  affair.  He  felt,  whether 
justly  or  not,  that  should  she  die  he 
would  experience  all  the  remorse  of 
a  murderer. 

Of  course  there  was  great  excite- 
ment in  the  hotel  when  the  party  ar- 
rived about  six.  Stanwin  superin- 
tended the  removal  of  Gertrude  to 
her  room.  His  anxiety  was  so  keen 
that  he  never  once  thought  of  Miss 
Denforth. 

"  Now  you  must  go  home  and  take 
off  your  wet  things,  my  dear  fellow," 
Mr.  Price  said  to  him  in  a  fatherly 
tone,  after  the  broken  arm  had  been 
set.  Stanwin  had  sunk  down  in  a 
chair,  quite  exhausted  for  the  mo- 
ment. "We  don't  want  you  sick; 
you  are  too  important  to  Gertrude's 
recovery.  Believe  me,  Mrs.  Price 
and  I  shall  never  forget  what  you 
have  already  done  for  us  this  day." 

"Please    don't    mention  that." 
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Stanwin  spoke  so  earnestly  that  Mr. 
Price  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 
Then  he  went  on: 

**  I  should  insist  on  your  staying 
here  to  dinner,  but  you  ought  to  be 
at  home  where  you  can  make  the 
change  in  your  clothes.  And  a  rub- 
bing down  with  whisky  would  be  a 
good  thing.  But  there — I  shouldn't 
be  giving  advice  to  a  physician." 

Stanwin  hurried  off.  Every  word 
of  gratitude  spoken  to  him  by  the 
parents  stabbed  him  like  a  knife. 
What  a  fool  he  had  been  to  think  so 
much  of  a  woman  who  was  without 
doubt  deeply  interested  in  another 
man  !  But  even  while  he  was  re- 
flecting thus,  the  supreme  enjoyment 
of  those  few  moments  when  he  had 
been  chatting  apart  with  Alice 
Denforth  came  back  to  him  in  a  flood 
of  memory.  He  tried  to  put  it  out 
of  his  mind  as  something  uncanny. 

When  he  reached  home  Rose  flung 
open  the  door  and  rushed  out  to 
meet  him. 

**  Oh,  Noel,"  she  cried,  "  what  a 
brave  hero  you  are  !  I  am  proud  of 
you." 

He  put  her  hands  away  from  him 
almost  roughly. 

"  What  have  you  heard  ? "  he  said. 
**  How  could  you  hear  anything  yet  ?" 

"  Oh,  it's  all  over  the  town,  how 
Miss  Price  slipped  into  the  falls  and 
you  sprang  after  her  at  the  risk  of 
your  life." 

**  I  didn't  risk  my  life  at  all,  Rose. 
And  Miss  Price  didn't  slip  into  the 
falls.  But  I  must  go  right  up  and 
change  my  clothes." 

"  Yes,  all  heroes  talk  that  way 
when  they  are  found  out,"  exclaimed 
Rose  delightedly ;  but  ^er  brother 
was  already  out  of  hearing. 

"  A  hero,  bah!  "  he  exclaimed  when 
he  had  reached  his  own  room.  **  Lit- 
tle they  know.  I  suppose  the  coach 
driver  spread  the  report." 

He  made  the  changes  in  his  dress, 
and  then  went  down  to  the  tea  table. 
Rose  of  course  plied  him  with  ques- 
tions about  the  accident.  He  an- 
swered these  as  well  as  he  could  and 
then — 

"  Wasn't  it  lucky  you  were  there! " 
his  sister  exclaimed. 


"  If  I  hadn't  been  there  it  wouldn't 
have  happened,"  he  replied  quickly. 

'*  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Noel?" 
exclaimed  Rose,  looking  at  him  in 
astonishment. 

"  Why,  of  course,  if  I  hadn't  piloted 
them  to  the  falls  they  wouldn't  have 
gone,  in  all  probability." 

"Oh,  how  can  you  jest  on  such 
matters,  Noel  ? " 

"  I  assure  you,  Rose,  I  am  not  in  a 
jesting  mood.  It  was  merely  a  plain 
statement  of  fact  I  made." 

"But  I  don't  like  you  to  talk  as  if 
it  was  your  fault  that  Miss  Price  fell 
over  the  cliff.  It's  so  ridiculous, 
when  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you  she 
might  have  been  lying  there  on  the 
rocks  yet." 

"  Oh,  no,  she  wouldn't.  If  I  hadn't 
been  there  Miss  Denforth  would 
have  climbed  down  and  rescued  her. 
She's  just  that  sort  of  a  girl." 

"Tell  me  about  Miss  Price.  Is 
she  pretty  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  What  a  pity !  It  would  be  so 
much  more  romantic.  But  then  I 
suppose  she  is  stylish  and  fascinat- 
ing. Girls  in  the  swim  can  be  that 
nowadays  and  have  quantities  of  ad- 
mirers without  being  pretty.  But 
you're  not  going  out  again,  Noel, 
after  your  hard  day  ?  " 

"  I  must.  Rose." 

"Is  it  a  professional  call?  I 
thought  you  attended  to  all  those 
this  morning  so  that  you  wouldn't 
have  them  on  your  mind  for  to- 
night." 

"  But  this  is  a  new  case." 

"Oh,  another  one,"  and  Rose 
checked  herself  in  the  act  of  clap- 
ping her  hands.  Though  she  was  a 
doctor's  sister,  she  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  divest  herself  of  the  idea  that 
it  showed  hard  heartedness  to  re- 
joice over  the  ills  that  meant  "  busi- 
ness "  for  Noel.  "  Who  is  it  ? "  she 
added  after  an  instant's  pause. 

"Miss  Price,  of  course.  Didn't 
you  hear?  Her  arm  was  broken. 
I'll  be  back  early." 

But  Stanwin  did  not  come  back  at 
all  that  night.  Gertrude,  after  a 
slight  improvement,  took  a  turn  for 
the  worse.    He  did  not  dare  to  leave 
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her.  Mr.  Price  made  up  a  couch  for 
him  in  their  private  parlor,  and  in- 
sisted on  his  lying  down  there  .now 
and  then,  while  he  himself  watched 
by  his  daughter's  bedside.  Stanwin, 
however,  could  not  sleep.  His  mind 
felt  easy  only  when  he  could  do 
something  for  his  patient. 

Complete  prostration  of  the  nerve 
centers  appeared  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  In  the  fateful  hours  of 
the  early  morning  the  spark  of  life 
flickered  so  low  that  the  young  doc- 
tor's heart  stood  still  with  the  awful 
fear  that  it  might  go  out.  He  bent 
over  his  patient,  feeling  that  it  must 
not  be,  that  she  must  not  die  and 
leave  him  with  that  -terrible  weight 
on  his  soul.  And  while  he  remained 
thus,  Gertrude  opened  her  eyes,  and 
the  shadow  of  a  smile  came  into 
them  when  she  saw  who  it  was.  And 
from  that  moment  she  began  to 
mend. 

But  still  Stanwin  dared  not  leave 
her.  If  she  slept  and  woke  to  find 
him  gone,  she  asked  for  him  and  was 
restless  until  he  came  to  her.  Her 
nature  had  altered  greatly  since  her 
illness.  She  was  very  quiet,  even 
when  she  seemed  to  feel  at  her  best. 
She  appeared  perfectly  content  to 
lie  and  look  at  Stanwin  as  he  sat  by 
her,  and  listen  to  him,  for  he  dared 
not  remain  silent.  The  persistent 
gaze  of  those  blue  eyes  made  him 
nervous.  So  he  talked  of  Shumway, 
of  his  sister  and  her  prospects,  and 
when  these  topics  were  exhausted, 
he  drew  from  his  store  of  recollec- 
tions of  his  college  days  at  Prince- 
ton. This  theme  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that  Gertrude  had  met  his 
friend  Harry  Bemis  in  New  York. 
Bemis  was,  in  fact,  engaged  to  be 
married  to  an  intimate  friend  of 
hers. 

One  thing  Stanwin  noted  particu- 
larly. Gertrude  never  forgot  any- 
thing he  told  her.  This  was  a  bad 
sign,  he  reminded  himself.  It  was 
proof  positive  that  the  girl  was  in 
love  with  him.  When  he  had  first 
thought  of  this  possibility,  in  those 
days  before  the  trip  to  Blue  Moun- 
tain Spring,  he  had  been  inclined  to 
laugh  at  it.    But  now  the  realization 


of  the  fact  sent  a  feeling  of  terror 
through  his  whole  being. 

What  was  he  going  to  do  about 
it?  Although  his  mind  was  filled 
with  a  great  pity  for  Gertrude  Price, 
he  was  no  nearer  loving  her  than  he 
had  been  the  first  day  they  met.  He 
was  conscious  that  the  image  ready 
at  any  instant  to  be  unveiled  in  his 
heart  was  that  of  Alice  Denforth. 
The  latter  he  had  scarcely  seen  since 
that  eventful  Saturday.  He  never 
spoke  of  her,  nor  did  Gertrude, 
whose  arm  improved  rapidly  when 
it  had  once  begun  to  knit.  When 
the  following  Saturday  came  around 
she  was  able  to  be  dressed  and  lie  on 
the  couch  in  the  private  parlor. 

"  This  is  where  you  slept  t^iat  first 
night,  isn't  it  ? "  she  asked  of  Stan- 
win, when  he  came  in  after  tea  and 
found  her  there. 

Before  he  could  reply,  she  went  on: 

"And  this  is  the  evening  of  the 
hop  I  invited  you  to  come  to  the 
second  time  I  met  you.  It  is  too  bad 
I  shouldn't  be  able  to  dance.  Why 
don't  you  go  home,  put  on  your 
dress  coat,  and  go  down  ?  Mabel 
will  be  there — and  Miss  Denforth." 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  would  go  down 
in  that  room  and  dance,  leaving  you 
up  here  ?" 

Gertrude's  face  beamed,  but  it 
clouded  slightly  when  he  added : 
"  That  would  be  a  chivalrous  way  in 
which  to  show  my  appreciation  of 
your  kindness  in  inviting  me." 

"  We  can  hear  the  music  up  here, 
at  any  rate.  And  it  would  be  very 
warm  dancing.  You  see  I  have 
learned  how  to  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  things  since  I  have  been  ill. 
And  I  have  been  happy,  too,  happier, 
I  think,  than  since  I  have  been  in 
Shumway." 

**  Oh,  you  will  soon  be  strong  and 
well  now,  and  able  to  take  that  trip 
to  the  sea  shore  your  father  talks 
about." 

Gertrude  half  raised  herself  from 
the  pillow. 

"  Papa  talks  about  going  away  " 
she  exclaimed.  There  was  a  strain 
of  horror  in  her  tones. 

"  Why,  yes,  I  thought  you  knew. 
He  asked  me  if  I  didn't  think  the 
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sea  breezes  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  you."  Stan  win  felt  as  if  he  was 
approaching  a  crisis. 

**  And  what  did  you  tell  him  ?  " 

"  I  told  him  that  I  thought  the 
change  would  bebeneficial.  I  thought 
he  had  discussed  thematter  with  you." 

Stanwin  was  glad  that  in  the  late 
summer  twilight  it  was  not  possible 
for  them  to  see  the  expression  of 
each  other's  face.  Gertrude  made 
no  reply.  Her  head  sank  back  on 
the  pillow,  and  there  was  silence  in 
the  room  till  the  band  below  struck 
up  a  waltz. 

"  Dr.  Stanwin." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Price." 

"  Don't  you  think  I  would  get  well 
just  as  fast  if  we  stayed  on  in  Shum- 
way  ?  You  know  it  is  often  risky  to 
change  water — and — and —  "  she 
paused  an  instant — "  and  doctors." 

"  Oh,  it  wasn't  my  suggestion  that 
Mr.  Price  should  take  you  away. 
You  have  no  reason  to  be  anxious 
about  yourself." 

**  Then,  doctor,  if  papa  speaks  to 
you  again  about  the  sea  shore,  won't 
you  tell  him  that  it  isn't  at  all 
necessary  ?  You  have  admitted  that 
to  me,  you  know,  so  it  will  be  per- 
fectly true." 

"Certainly  I  will  tell  him.  Isn't 
that  a  lovely  waltz  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  remember  dancing  to  it 
several  times  last  winter.  The 
dances  we  have  at  our  balls  in  town 
spoil  one  for  these  summer  affairs. 
The  floor  and  the  music  are  so  much 
better.  I  do  hope,  Dr.  Stanwin,  that 
you  will  allow  me  to  make  up  for  my 
defection  tonight  by  becoming  your 
hostess  at  one  of  our  New  York  en- 
tertainments next  winter." 

"  I  haven't  been  to  New  York  for 
three  years.  If  I  find  myself  able  to 
get  away  " 

"  Oh,  Gertrude,  I  couldn't  wait 
any  longer  before  I  came  up  and  told 
you." 

Mabel  Lawrence  had  burst  into 
the  room  in  her  ball  costume.  Mrs. 
Price  was  chaperoning  her  at  Shum- 
way,  so  of  course  she  had  free  access 
to  their  apartments. 

"Why,  what  is  it,  Mabel?  You 
seem  dreadfully  excited." 


"  Well,  I  suppose  it's  gossip,  but  it 
isn't  the  sort  to  do  anybody  any 
harm.  You  remember  that  cousin  of 
Miss  Denforth's  who  was  here  about 
two  weeks  ago  ? " 

"Yes,"  responded  Gertrude  eagerly. 
"What  about  him?" 

"  Why,  he's  here  again,  and  with 
the  most  beautiful  girl.  He's  danc- 
ing with  her,  and  Mr.  Gardener  told 
me  they  were  engaged.  We  all 
thought  he  was  paying  attention  to 
his  cousin,  you  know,  but  it  seems 
he  only  came  down  here  to  have  her 
comfort  him  while  Miss  God  by  was 
at  the  Thousand  Islands.  And  there 
aren't  men  enough  to  go  round. 
Why  don't  you  go  down.  Dr.  Stanwin  ? 
You  needn't  bother  about  evening 
dress.  The  men  are  wearing  all 
sorts  of  costumes.  I'll  stay  up  here 
with  Gertrude.  A  girl  won't  be 
missed,  I  can  tell  you." 

Gertrude  stirred  uneasily  on  the 
sofa. 

"Yes,  why  shouldn't  I  go?"  Stan- 
win said  to  himself. 

He  would  undoubtedly  have  an 
opportunity  of  dancing  with  Miss 
Denforth.  Gertrude  was  undeniably 
better.  People  would  surely  beg^n 
to  talk  if  he  stayed  with  her  so  much 
now  that  she  was  able  to  leave  her 
bed. 

**  I  asked  him  if  he  didn't  want  to 
go  down,"  Gertrude  interposed  here. 
She  was  about  to  add  something 
else,  when  Stanwin  exclaimed  sud- 
denly : 

"  I  believe  I  will  take  you  at  your 
word.  Miss  Lawrence,  and  throw  my- 
self into  that  masculine  aching  void 
for  a  turn  or  two." 

Without  waiting  for  any  one  to 
make  a  reply  he  hurried  out  into  the 
hall,  feeling  almost  as  if  he  had 
taken  a  club  and  beaten  Gertrude 
Price  to  the  earth  with  it, 

V. 

TDEFORE  entering  the  ballroom 
^  Stanwin  took  a  turn  on  the 
piazza.  His  brain  was  still  in  a  whirl 
at  his  declaration  of  independence, 
as  he  mentally  termed  it. 

"  But  why  should  I  have  such  a 
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feeling  ? "  he  asked  himself.  "  Surely 
I  have  done  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected of  any  physician.  Knowing 
that  I  can  never  return  that  girl's 
affection  it  is  surely  wrong  in  me  to 
lure  her  on  with  false  hopes." 

As  he  re-entered  the  office  Ashley 
Bateman,  son  of  the  proprietor,  met 
him. 

"  Eureka  !  "  he  exclaimed,  seizing 
Stanwin  by  the  arm.  "  Another  man  ! 
Come  with  me,  for  heaven's  sake, 
and  help  alleviate  this  dreadful  over- 
plus of  girls." 

The  next  instant  Stanwin  had  en- 
tered the  ballroom  feeling  very  much 
as  does  the  wicked  small  boy  about 
to  enjoy  a  feast  of  stolen  fruit.  And 
most  luscious  fruit  it  was,  for  at  the 
end  of  five  minutes  he  found  himself 
dancing  with  Miss  Denforth. 

Looking  into  those  eyes,  feeling 
her  light  touch  on  his  arm,  it  seemed 
to  Stanwin  that  he  had  not  lived  for 
the  past  seven  days.  Mabel  Law- 
rence's story  about  that  cousin's  en- 
gagement to  another  girl  had  caused 
him  to  open  the  flood  gates,  as  it 
were,  and  allow  his  love  to  have  free 
course.  Now,  when  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  her  who  had  inspired  it, 
it  almost  overmastered  him. 

•*  Our  last  meeting.  Dr.  Stanwin," 
she  said  as  they  were  promenading, 
**  was  not  under  such  favorable  aus- 
pices. Miss  Price  is  much  better,  I 
understand.'* 

**Yes.     Do  you  remain  much 
longer  in  Shumway  ?" 

"  We  are  to  stay  till  the  first  or 
middle  of  October,  I  believe.  Father 
has  bought  the  Farragut  property, 
and  he  wishes  to  be  here  as  long  as 
possible  to  point  out  to  the  architect* 
what  he  wants  done." 

Stanwin  felt  that  he  had  never 
been  so  happy  as  at  that  moment. 
Then  Miss  Denforth's  cousin  came 
up  and  he  was  introduced  to  him 
and  to  Miss  Godby,  with  whom  he 
danced,  and  then  came  back  to  claim 
Miss  Denforth  again.  When  he  re- 
turned home  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  following  morning,  the  fatigue 
from  the  unwonted  exercise  was  as 
nothing  to  him. 

The  next  morning,  when  he  went 


to  call  on  Gertrude,  he  found  her  not 
so  well.  Her  arm  was  progressing 
satisfactorily,  but  her  spirits  were 
depressed.  Stanwin  understood  well 
enough  what  was  the  matter,  and  in 
spite  of  himself  felt  a  little  guilty. 

**  By  the  way,  doctor,"  Gertrude 
said,  as  he  was  about  to  go,  "  you 
needn't  say  anything  to  papa  about 
it's  being  just  as  well  for  me  to  re- 
main in  Shumway.  After  thinking 
it  over  I  have  concluded  that  the 
change  to  the  sea  shore  might  do  me 
good  after  all." 

"Very  well,  I  will  remember." 

Stanwin  went  off  to  visit  his  old 
lady  patient.  He  hoped  the  Prices 
would  leave  Shumway  soon.  He 
felt  that  he  had  already  sufficiently 
atoned,  by  the  close  care  he  had 
given  Gertrude,  for  his  share  in  the 
bringing  about  of  her  mishap. 

Miss  Denforth  had  setid  that  she 
trusted  they  should  see  him  soon, 
even  though  there  was  no  sickness  in 
the  family  to  bring  him.  So  he 
called  on  Tuesday  evening.  He  had 
a  pleasant  chat  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Denforth,  and  then  proposed  to 
Alice  that  they  take  a  stroll  around 
the  piazza.  He  experienced  a  pecu- 
liar sensation  as  her  mother  gave 
him  that  white  wrap  to  carry,  to  be 
used  in  case  they  wished  to  sit 
down. 

"  I  suppose  Miss  Price  will  be  able 
to  be  out  and  about  within  a 
month?"  Alice  remarked. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Stanwin,  "  though 
of  course  she  won't  be  able  to  use 
her  arm  as  soon  as  that.  I  suppose 
your  cousin  and  Miss  Godby  are 
very  happy  ? " 

Miss  Denforth  hesitated  an  instant 
before  replying.  Then  she  g^ve  a 
little  laugh. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "they  are 
both  ecstatic.  By  the  way,  Dr. 
Stanwin,  did  you  ever  notice  when 
people  are  very  much  interested  in  a 
thing  or — or  a  person,  they  delight 
in  talking  about  it,  or  if  they  do  not 
quite  venture  to  do  that,  they  hover 
as  near  to  the  attractive  theme  as 
possible  ? " 

There  was  a  peculiar  intonation  in 
Miss  Denforth's  voice,  a  hesitancy 
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in  her  speech  which  Stanwin  did  not 
understand. 

**  No,  I  had  not  noticed  it,"  he  an- 
swered. "  Can  you  give  me  an  in- 
stance ?  *' 

**You  just  gave  me  one."  She 
said  this  very  quickly,  and  then  the 
quick  coming  color  dyed  her  cheeks 
a  brilliant  crimson.  He  could  see 
this  in  the  glare  of  the  electric  lamp 
under  which  they  were  passing. 

He  was  all  at  sea.  AVhat  did  she 
mean  ? 

"I  gave  you  an  example?"  he  re- 
peated. **  I  confess  I  do  not  com- 
prehend." 

"  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  allud- 
ed to  it,"  she  returned,  the  color  still 
surging.  "But  it  is  a  perfect 
passion  with  me  to  study  people,  to 
discover  the  motives  underlying  cer- 
tain lines  of  conduct.  Did  you  never 
try  it  ?  Oh,  I  assure  you  it  is  a  fas- 
cinating pastime." 

"  No,  I  confess  I  never  did,"  an- 
swered Stanwin.  "  That  is,  unless 
the  motive  is  very  apparent.  But 
you  are  not  going  to  dodge  my 
question  that  way.  I  want  to  know 
what  the  instance  was  I  gave  you." 

"Oh,  really.  Dr.  Stanwin,  I  don't 
see  how  I  can  tell  you.  It  is  too — 
too — "  and  here  Miss  Denforth  came 
to  a  pause.  She  resumed  in  an  in- 
stant, however,  before  Stanwin  could 
make  any  reply.  "  I  know  this 
sounds  silly  and  school  girlish.  I 
should  not  have  said  what  I  did.  It 
was  done  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment. You  will  forgive  me,  won't 
you,  and  let  it  pass  " 

"  Yes,  certainly,  but  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  deny  myself  the  privilege  of 
speculating  as  to  what  was  your  mo- 
tive ,  in  concealing  your  meaning 
from  me.  Let  me  see,  what  had  I 
been  saying  when  you  told  me  I  had 
given  you  the  example  I  wanted  you 
to  furnish  me  with  ?  " 

Stanwin  remained  thoughtfully 
silent  for  an  instant. 

"  i  trust  you  have  a  short  memory, 
Dr.  Stanwin,"  laughed  Alice.  "  I  as- 
sure you  I  shall  not  help  you  out." 

"  At  least,  then,  don't  hinder  me," 
he  returned  in  the  same  mood.  "  I 
had  said  that  your  cousin  and  Miss 


Godby  must  be  exceedingly  happy 
together." 

"  And  a  very  uncalled  for  remark 
that  was,"  interjected  Miss  Denforth. 
"  Of  course  they  are  happy.  All  en- 
gaged people  are  happy,  and  those 
about  to  become  engaged  are  so  full 
of  it  that  " 

Once  more  she  checked  herself 
abruptly. 

"Why  don't  you  go  on  ?  "  Stanwin 
cried.  "I  am  sure  you  were  going 
to  betray  yourself.  Evidently  the 
thing  has  something  to  do  with  love." 

*•  Astute  man  !  "  laughed  Miss  Den-  • 
forth.  "Have  you  just  arrived  at 
that  conclusion  ?  By  the  way,  I 
didn't  see  Miss  Lawrence  at  the  hop 
the  other  night  except  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  first  part  of  the  even- 
ing. Do  you  know  why  she  disap- 
peared so  abruptly?" 

"  I  am  not  Miss  Lawrence's  keeper. 
And  you  don't  turn  me  from  the 
track  so  readily.  Aha,  you've  rather 
switched  me  on  to  it.  Your  mention 
of  Miss  Lawrence  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  saying  just  before  I  made 
that  remark  about  your  cousin.  It 
was  something  about  Miss  Price's  re- 
covery— that  she  would  be  able  to  be 
out  soon.  Now  we  are  getting  down 
to  bed  rock,  or  to  use  a  more  hbmely 
phrase  of  our  childhood,  growing 
warm.  It  only  remains  for  me  to 
discover  the  connection  between 
Miss  Price's  indisposition  and  your 
cousin's  engagement,  and  couple 
this  with  the  tendency  of  those  in 
love  to  hover  in  their  talk  about  the 
object  of  their  affection  as  the  moth 
haunts  the  fatal  candle." 

"  Ah  then,  you  think  that  being  in 
Jove  is  a  dire  catastrophe,"  broke  in 
Miss  Denforth.  "You  compare  the 
beloved  one,  I  see,  to  the  fatal  flame 
of  the  candle." 

"It  is  a  catastrophe  sometimes," 
Stanwin  replied  gravely.  He  was 
thinking  of  Gertrude  Price. 

"  What  times  ?  "  queried  his  com- 
panion, only  too  eager  to  keep  him 
away  from  the  other  theme. 

"  Why,  when  one  loves  hopelessly, 
to  be  sure.  Can  you  imagine  a 
plight  more  pitiable  than  to  have 
poured  out  one's  whole  heart  on  a 
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certain  object  only  to  have  it  thrown 
back  in  one's  face,  as  it  were  ?" 

"That  were  indeed  a  bad  case,  but 
I  imagine  there  are  not  many  of 
them  in  this  fin  de  sihle^  common 
sense  age  of  ours.  We  have  all 
trained  ourselves  to  look  before  we 
leap." 

"  Not  all,"  murmured  Stanwin,  as 
if  to  himself.  Then  he  added 
quickly:  "  But  to  return  to  our  mut- 
tons, as  the  French  say.  Your  re- 
mark evidently  referred  to  a  motive 
I  had  in  switching  from  discourse 
about  Miss  Price's  arm  to  your 
cousin's  love  affair.  Surely  you  can't 
think  me  capable  of  being  ardently 
interested  in  Miss  God  by.  Then — " 
This  time  it  was  Stanwin  who  came 
to  a  sudden  stop,  and  his  face  that 
was  overspread  with  a  deep  flush. 
He  felt  that  he  had  discovered  Miss 
Denforth's  meaning.  She  imagined 
he  was  in  love  with  Gertrude  Price 
— that  whenever  he  spoke  of  her  he 
thought  of  love,  and  that  therefore 
it  was  quite  natural  for  him  to  speak 
of  the  bliss  of  an  engaged  couple 
after  her  name  had  been  mentioned. 
That  he  was  correct  in  this  surmise 
Miss  Denforth's  disinclination  to 
pursue  the  subject  convinced  him. 

He  was  filled  with  an  intense  dis- 
gust. And  yet  he  felt  that  he  did 
not  yet  know  Miss  Denforth  well 
enough  to  open  up  a  discourse  on 
the  subject  by  boldly  denying  that 
she  was  right.  He  wished  now  with 
all  his  heart  that  he  had  not  been  so 
persistent  to  find  out  what  she  meant 
by  her  enigmatical  remark.  The 
best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  change 
the  subject,  and  this  he  did  by  sug- 
gesting that  they  should  walk  across 
the  street  to  the  spring  park,  where 
the  town  band  was  giving  a  concert. 

Miss  Denforth  readily  acquiesced. 
She  began  to  talk  rapidly  of  Sara- 
toga, comparing  it  with  Shumway. 
Stanwin  tried  to  second  her  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  but  all  the  while 
he  was  thinking:  "She'll  believe  now 
surely  that  I'm  interested  in  Miss 
Price.  I  thought  she  might  have 
forgotten  about  that.  Great  Caesar, 
what  a  millstone  about  my  neck  that 
girl  is ! " 


The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spoiled 
for  him.  He  did  not  stay  long,  and 
on  the  way  home  he  kept  wishing 
that  Gertrude  Price  was  a  man,  had 
not  a  broken  arm,  and  was,  in  short, 
in  first  class  condition  to  meet  him 
on  a  fair  field. 

VI. 

T  T  took  Stanwin  some  time  to  get 
to  sleep  that  night,  and  he  had 
no  more  than  sunk  into  unconscious- 
ness when  he  was  rudely  roused  by 
the  ringing  of  his  night  bell.  Wish- 
ing for  the  moment  that  he  had 
chosen  any  other  profession  than 
that  of  medicine,  he  rose  and 
stumbled  his  way  in  the  dark  to  the 
window. 

"  What's  wanted  ? "  he  called  out 
over  the  piazza  roof. 

The  colored  watchman  from  the 
Idlewild  stepped  back  from  the  porch 
and  replied: 

"  Mr.  Price  sent  me  for  you  right 
away,  massa  doctor.  Miss  Gertrude 
am  taken  powerful  bad.  He  said 
for  you  to  hurry  all  you  could." 

"  All  right.  I'll  be  up  there  in  ten 
minutes,"  Stanwin  replied  audibly. 
"That  girl  again,  by  George,"  he 
muttered  under  his  breath. 

He  slipped  on  his  clothes  and  was 
soon  hurrying  through  the  quiet 
streets  to  the  hotel.  It  was  just  two 
o'clock.  Mr.  Price  was  waiting  on 
the  piazza  for  him.  He  was  evi- 
dently very  much  troubled. 

"  Gertrude  has  suddenly  become 
hysterical,"  he  explained.  "She 
throws  herself  about  in  the  bed  so 
that  we  fear  every  minute  she  may 
do  her  arm  some  damage.  We  can't 
imagine  what  can  be  the  cause  of  the 
attack." 

Stanwin  thought  he  knew.  He 
recollected  that  the  Prices'  rooms 
looked  down  on  the  piazza  on  which 
he  and  Miss  Denforth  had  been 
promenading  that  evening.  But  of 
course  he  could  not  put  his  theory 
into  words.  He  imagined  that  never 
before  had  physician  such  a  difficult 
case  to  treat. 

Gertrude  was  seized  with  a  fresh 
paroxysm  when  she  first  saw  him, 
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but  gradually  grew  calmer  under  his 
ministrations.  He  remained  with 
her  for  an  hour  and  then  returned 
home,  so  exhausted  mentally  that  he 
slept  till  far  into  the  next  morning. 

"  Tm  not  sure  how  long  I  can  stand 
this  sort  of  thing,"  he  said  to  himself 
as  he  was  dressing  for  the  breakfast 
Rose  had  saved  for  him.  "  I  dare 
say  it's  pretty  hard  on  the  girl,  too, 
but  great  Caesar,  I'm  not  going  to 
marry  her  out  of  compassion,  especi- 
ally when  I  should  very  much  prefer 
to  marry  some  one  else.  Then  it 
makes  me  a  little  uncomfortable  to 
think  that  all  these  night  attacks  re- 
dound to  my  credit  in  a  financial 
way.  By  Jove,  I'm  almost  ashamed 
to  stick  them  on  my  bill." 

He  was  glad,  for  more  reasons  than 
one,  that  his  practice  was  growing  so 
rapidly.  It  kept  his  mind  occupied 
with  other  affairs  than  those  two 
girls  at  the  Idlewild  who  were  a 
source  of  such  disquiet  to  him.  He 
had  been  obliged  to  hire  a  horse  and 
carriage  till  he  found  such  as  he 
would  care  to  purchase.  Rose  fre- 
quently went  out  with  him  and  held 
the  reins  while  he  made  his  calls. 

"  That  was  for  Miss  Price  you  were 
called  up  in  the  night,  wasn't  it, 
Noel?"  she  remarked  this  morning, 
as  they  started  out. 

Her  brother  had  seemed  so  glum 
during  breakfast  that  she  had  not 
dared  question  him  then  as  to  the 
particulars  of  his  night  visit. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied  now. 

**T  thought  you  said  her  arm  was 
getting  along  so  nicely,"  went  on 
Rose.  "  Did  it  take  a  sudden  turn 
for  the  worse  ? " 

•*  It  wasn't  her  arm.  That's  mend- 
ing beautifully.  She  had  an  attack 
of  hysteria." 

"  Poor  thing !  I  don't  wonder 
such  a  terrible  accident  completely 
unnerved  her.  But — but  hysteria 
isn't  fatal,  you  know,  Noel.  I 
wouldn't  worry  so,  if  I  were  you." 

Stanwin  turned  on  her,  his  eyes 
fairly  glaring. 

"  So  you  think  I  am  worrying 
about  that  Price  girl,  do  you  ? "  he 
exclaimed. 

"Why,  of  course  I  do,  Noel.  I 


can  see  it  plainly.  And  then  I  have 
heard  " 

Rose  blushed  a  little  and  hesitated. 

**  You  have  heard — what  ? " 

Stanwin  spoke  in  his  deepest  tone. 
He  let  the  horse  take  his  own  head 
for  the  moment  while  he  gave  his  en- 
tire attention  to  his  sister. 

**  Why,  Noel,  what  makes  you  so 
excited  about  it?  You're  not  a  bit 
like  yourself." 

**Tell  me  what  you  have  heard^ 
Rose."  Stanwin's  tone  was  a  little 
less  decided,  but  he  still  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  his  sister's  face. 

**  Oh,  it  is  only  silly  town  gossip,  I 
suppose,  that  I  ought  not  to  give  a 
moment's  thought  to;  but  they  say 
that  you  are  interested  in  Miss  Price 
personally  as  well  as  professionally." 

"  Who  says  that.  Rose  ?  Tell  me 
the  person's  name." 

"  Oh,  I  can't  just  do  that,  NoeL  I 
have  heard  it  at  so  many  places. 
People  will  talk  about  how  you  are 
prospering,  and  that  will  naturally 
lead  them  to  speak  of — of  this  af- 
fair." 

**  You  say  naturally.  Rose.  Do 
you  think  there  is  anything  in  it 
yourself  ? " 

"  I  can't  help  thinking  so,  Noel, 
when  you  act  so  queerly.  You  have 
been  quite  different  of  late.  And — 
and  then  I  can't  help  thinking,  too,, 
that  it  would  be  very  nice  if  you 
should  get  a  good  wife,  now  I  am 
going  to  leave  you  so  soon." 

Stanwin  transferred  his  attention 
back  to  the  horse,  where  he  kept  it 
for  a  moment  or  two,  without  speak- 
ing.   Then  he  said : 

**  If  1  should  deny  that  there  is  a 
word  of  truth  in  these  reports,  would 
you  believe  me.  Rose  ? " 

"Why,  Noel,  you  don't  think  that 
I  distrust  you,  surely?" 

"  Of  course  not.  What  I  mean  is, 
would  you  think  that  I  was  denying 
it  simply  in  the  way  that  so  many 
men  and  girls  deny  these  things — 
because  they  are  expected  to  deny 
them,  as  it  would  be  rather  embar- 
rassing to  admit  that  gossip  was 
right  ? " 

Rose  knitted  her  brows  in  the  en- 
deavor to  follow  this  rather  circum- 
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locutory  sentence  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion. 

"Oh,  I  think  I  know  what. you 
mean/'  she  exclaimed.  "  Why,  of 
course,  it  would  all  depend  on  the 
way  you  denied  it." 

**  Then,"  went  on  Stanwin,  solemn- 
ly, "  if  I  had  a  Bible  here  in  my  lap, 
I  would  place  my  hand  upon  it  and 
swear  that  I  have  no  more  intention 
of  making  love  to  Gertrude  Price 
than  I  have  of  drawing  a  knife  across 
your  throat  and  murdering  you  this 
instant." 

"Why,  Noel,"  exclaimed  Rose 
with  a  little  shiver,  "  how  seriously 
you  take  the  thing !  " 

"  And  I  want  you  to  take  it  seri- 
ously, too,  and  tell  everybody  you 
can  that — that  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  foundation  for  such  a  rumor. 
Will  you  promise  me  that,  Rose?" 

"Of  course  I  will  if  you  wish  me 
to."  There  was  no  opportunity  for 
Rose  to  say  more.  They  had  reached 
Mrs.  Atkinson's  cottage,  where  Stan- 
win  was  to  make  his  first  call,  and 
he  sprang  out  and  hurried  into  the 
house. 

Nelly  Atkinson,  the  younger  of  the 
two  daughters  of  the  household,  saw 
Rose  through  the  window,  and  came 
out  to  sit  in  the  carriage  and  chat 
with  her.  After  greetings  and  re- 
marks about  the  weather  had  been 
exchanged,  Nelly,  who  was  at  just 
that  age  when  an  engagement  or  a 
wedding  was  as  a  sweet  morsel  to 
her  tongue,  exclaimed: 

"  I  hear  that  that  Miss  Price  had  a 
bad  turn  last  night,  and  had  to  send 
for  your  brother  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning." 

"Why,  Nelly  Atkinson,  how  ever 
did  you  hear  that  so  soon  ? " 

"  Well,  you  see  our  waiter  Sam  is 
a  brother  to  the  night  watchman  at 
the  Idlewild.  And  Julia  and  I  were 
saying  at  breakfast  that  it  must  be 
pretty  smooth — excuse  the  slang, 
but  you  see  brother  Bob  just  fills  his 
letters  from  Yale  with  it,  and  it  is  so 
handy — we  decided  that  it  must  be 
pretty  smooth  to  have  your  best  fel- 
low for  your  doctor  too." 

Nelly  laughed  gayly,  almost  start- 
ling the  horse  with  her  sudden  ex- 


plosion of  mirth.  But  Rose  did  not 
even  smile. 

"Nelly  Atkinson,"  she  returned, 
"  you  ought  not  to  say  such  things 
even  among  yourselves.  Brother  Noel 
has  no  more  idea  of  making  love  to 
Miss  Price  than  to  that  post." 

"  Oho,"  laughed  Nelly  disdain- 
fully. "  How  do  you  know  ?  Brothers 
dqn't  tell  their  sisters  everything." 

"  He  told  me  that  himself  not  ten 
minutes  ago,"  retorted  Rose  incau- 
tiously. 

"  Hedid!  "  cried  the  other  quickly. 
"  Then  there  must  be  something  in 
it,  or  you  two  wouldn't  have  been 
talking  about  it  so  early  in  the  morn- 
mg. 

"Nonsense,"  returned  Rose,  see- 
ing, too  late,  the  mistake  she  had 
made.  "  Fancy  what  damage  it 
would  do  Noel  in  his  profession  if  it 
became  noised  abroad  that  he  fell  in 
love  with  every  young  girl  he  had  for 
a  patient."  • 

"  I  don't  know  that  that  would  do 
him  so  much  harm,"  rejoined  Nelly, 
with  her  head  held  ruminatingly  on 
one  side  for  an  instant.  "  Your 
brother  is  quite  a  fascinating  young 
man,  you  must  remember.  But  of 
course  we  can't  expect  that  he'll  ac- 
knowledge the  thing  before  the  en- 
gagement is  announced.  And  natu- 
rally they  will  wait  for  that  till 
Miss  Price  is  up.  She  is  rather 
stylish — but  there,  I  mustn't  forget 
that  you  may  be  her  sister  in  law 
some  day.  Besides,  she  is  of  good 
family,  and  it  will  be  a  fine  thing  for 
him." 

"  Nelly,  you're  perfectly  absurd," 
exclaimed  Rose,  finding  it  utterly 
useless  to  remain  on  her  dignity  in 
the  face  of  such  pleasantries.  "  But 
I've  half  a  mind  to  let  you  talk  in 
that  strain  to  Noel.  He'd  frighten 
you  into  more  respect.  He's  awfully 
sensitive  about  this  thing.  He  asked 
me  particularly  to  deny  it  right  and 
left.  He  knows  other  girls  at  the 
Idlewild  besides  Miss  Price.  There's 
that  Miss  Denforth.  She's  awfully 
pretty,  I  think.  Why  don't  they 
suspect  him  of  paying  attention  to 
her  ?  You  know  hers  was  the  first 
family  he  went  to  see  at  the  hotel, 
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and  she  went  along  on  that  coaching 
party." 

"  Yes,  but  how  ?  "  exclaimed  Nelly 
with  a  withering  emphasis  on  the 
last  word.  "  We  saw  them  when  they 
drove  by  here.  Your  brother  was  in 
front  with  Miss  .  Price,  and  Miss 
Den  forth  was  three  seats  away  from 
him,  clear  at  the  rear  with  her  father 
and  mother." 

**  But  I  know  he  danced  with  her 
the  night  of  the  hop,"  went  on  Rose, 
as  earnestly  as  though  she  were 
really  trying  to  prove  the  fact  that 
her  brother  was  enamored  of  Alice 
Denforth. 

"  Of  course  he  did,"  returned  the 
other  promptly.  "  You  wouldn't  ex- 
pect a  girl  with  her  arm  broken  to 
come  down  in  the  ballroom  and 
dance,  would  you  t  And  he  took 
Miss  Denforth  as  the  next  best  thing. 
But  mercy,  here  he  comes  now. 
Good  by.  Rose — "  here  an  interval 
for  the  inevitable  kiss  which  women 
of  a  certain  degree  of  intimacy  think 
a  sine  qua  non  of  friendship — "  don't 
forget  that  you  owe  me  a  call." 

"  What  were  you  and  that  harum 
scarum  Nelly  talking  about  out  here, 
Rose?"  inquired  Stanwin  as  they 
started  for  Mr.  Seaver's.  "  I  heard 
your  tongues  running  like  mill  races." 

Rose  hesitated  a  second  before  she 
replied.  Then  she  drew  in  a  deep 
breath  and  answered: 

"You." 

"  Me  ? "  exclaimed  Stanwin.  He 
had  evidently  forgotten  his  perturbed 
state  of  mind  of  a  few  moments  be- 
fore. He  was  thoroughly  in  love 
with  his  profession  and  enjoyed  the 
practicing  of  it  hugely.  The  reme- 
dies he  had  left  for  Mrs.  Atkinson 
had  had  precisely  the  effect  he  had 
predicted,  and  for  the  time  he  was 
care  free.  "  What  were  you  saying 
about  me  ?  I  did  not  notice  that  my 
right  ear  burned,"  and  he  felt  of  it 
now  smilingly. 

Do  you  really  want  to  know, 
Noel  ?  I'm  afraid  you'll  wish  you 
hadn't  after  you  find  out." 

**  Why,  surely.  Rose,  you  didn't  let 
that  j?irl  slander  me  behind  my  back." 

"What  a  short  memory  you  have, 
Noel.    You  appear  to  have  forgotten 


what  we  were  talking  about  just  be- 
fore you  went  into  the  house." 

**Did  she  bring  up  that?"  The 
smile  went  out  of  Stanwin's  face  in 
an  instant.  "  Tell  me  what  she  said 
— everything.  Rose.  You  denied  it 
as  I  told  you  to  ? " 

"  Yes,  but  she  only  laughed  at  me. 
She  said  of  course  you  wouldn't 
want  to  admit  the  thing  till  the  en- 
gagement was  announced." 

"  What  confounded  f olderol !  What 
else  did  she  say  ? " 

"  Well,  I  asked  her  why  they  didn't 
tease  you    about    Miss  Denforth, 


"What?"  exclaimed  Stanwin, 
turning  on  his  sister  so  suddenly 
that  he  stopped  the  horse  with  the 
indrawing  of  the  reins. 

"  Why,  I  didn't  see  anything  out  of 
the  way  in  that,"  faltered  Rose,  look- 
ing a  little  alarmed  nevertheless.  "  I 
wanted  to  show  that  it  was  all  non- 
sense for  them  to  tease  you  about 
Miss  Price,  when  you  knew  other 
girls  at  the  Idlewild.  Wasn't  that 
the  right  way  to  do  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  returned 
Stanwin,  whose  thoughts  had  ap- 
parently wandered  for  the  moment. 
"  But  go  on.  What  did  she  say  to 
that  ? " 

"Why,  she  said  that  Miss  Den- 
forth was  all  very  well  when  you 
couldn't  get  Miss  Price,  but  that — 
Noel,  Noel !    What  is  the  matter?" 

Stanwin  could  not  contain  himself 
longer.  Seizing  the  whip  he  lashed 
it  with  a  mighty  snap  in  the  air  to 
cover  an  indignant  exclamation.  The 
horse  of  course  started  forward  with 
a  bound  and  Rose,  terrified,  clung  to 
her  brother's  arm  convulsively  as  the 
front  wheels  left  the  ground  for  a 
second. 

Stanwin  brought  the  horse  down 
to  a  walk  before  they  reached  the 
end  of  the  block.  Then  he  turned 
to  his  sister  with ;  "  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Rose,  but  I  was  so  mad  I 
had  to  give  myself  some  vent.  Dob- 
bin may  thank  his  lucky  stars  I  didn't 
really  strike  him.  Look  here,  Rose. 
I'm  going  to  give  up  every  patient 
I've  got  at  the  Idlewild.  That's  the 
only  way  out  of  this  infernal  muss. 
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Yes,  throw  over  every  one  of  them. 
It  won't  do  to  discriminate." 

"  Noel,  Noel,  what  has  come  over 
you  to  make  you  talk  in  that  wild 
fashion  ?  The  best  patients  you  have 
are  at  the  Idlewild.  It  would  be 
folly  for  you  to  give  them  up  just 
because  some  silly  gossips  misrepre- 
sent you." 

"  But  I  tell  you,  Rose,  I  can't  af- 
ford to  let  this  report,  silly  or  not, 
spread  any  further.  It  means  more 
to  me  than  you  can  possibly  under- 
stand." 

"  I  don't  care  about  that.  It  can't 
mean  more  than  all  those  patients  at 
the  hotel.  Besides,  you  wouldn't 
accomplish  anything  by  doing  what 
you  threaten.  You  know  what 
people  would  think,  don't  you  ?" 

"  No— what.^" 

"  Why,  that  Miss  Price  had  re- 
jected you  and  that  in  your  pique 
you  did  not  care  to  go  near  the  Idle- 
wild  again.  If  you  prefer  this  im- 
pression to  go  forth  to  the  other, 
you're  the  one  to  be  suited." 

Rose  Stanwin  was  a  diplomatic 
little  soul  when  the  emergency  arose 
— a  quality  that  stood  her  in  good 
stead  now. 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  returned 
her  brother  slowly. 

**  And  now  that  you  do  think  of  it, 
you  will  give  up  this  insane  idea  of 
giving  up  the  other  things — your 
patients,  won't  you,  Noel  1 " 

"  I'll  think  it  over  more  deliber- 
ately at  any  rate;  so  don't  worry, 
Rose." 

They  had  reached  their  next  stop- 
ping place  by  this  time,  and  from 
this  point  on  the  calls  were  so  close 
together  that  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  extended  discourse  on  the 
subject  which  had  seemed  to  affect 
Stanwin  so  strongly.  Indeed,  he  did 
not  refer  to  it  again  that  morning, 
nor  did  Rose.  But  the  latter  pon- 
dered deeply  over  the  problem,  for  a 
problem  it  certainly  was  to  her.  She 
could  not  remember  ever  having 
seen  her  brother  so  excited  before. 
She  could  not  but  feel  assured  that 
there  was  something  besides  mere 
annoyance  at  town  gossip  that  irri- 
tated him  so  profoundly.   But  of  the 


real  state  of  the  case  she  had  not  the 
faintest  conception. 

VII. 

AXT^HEN  his  town  calls  were  over 
for  the  morning,  and  Stan- 
win had  left  his  sister  at  home  and 
the  horse  at  the  livery  stable,  he  set 
out  for  the  Idlewild  to  see  his  patients 
there. 

"  Miss  Denforth  must  have  heard 
this  town  talk,"  he  mused.  "Of 
course  she  believes  it.  And  when  a 
woman  once  makes  up  her  mind  that 
a  man  is  in  love  with  some  one  else, 
his  chance  for  making  her  see  that  it 
is  she  he  loves  is  a  mighty  slim  one 
— unless  he  tells  her  plump  out.  And 
that  I'm  not  prepared  to  do  yet.  If  I 
could  only  get  Mr.  Price  to  take  that 
daughter  of  his  to  the  seaside! " 

Gertrude  had  much  improved,  the 
father  told  him,  when  he  met  Stan- 
win in  their  private  parlor  and  gave 
him  a  warm  greeting. 

"  Really,  doctor,"  he  went  on,  "  you 
have  quite  a  magical  effect  on  your 
patients.  I  begin  to  think  that  we 
shall  have  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment to  take  you  with  us  when  we 
leave  Shumway.  Gertrude  seems  to 
have  lost  confidence  in  all  other  phy- 
sicians." 

**  God  forbid,"  Stanwin  muttered 
under  his  breath.  Then  he  added: 
"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Price,  what  have 
you  decided  about  that  Long  Branch 
trip  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  can't  come  to  any  deci- 
sion. One  minute  Gertrude  wants 
to  go  and  the  next  she  doesn't.  I 
never  knew  her  to  be  so  vacillating 
before.  But  in  any  event  we  shall 
not  go  until  her  arm  is  quite  well, 
so  that  it  can  remain  under  your  care 
to  the  last.  Now  we  will  go  in  and 
take  a  look  at  the  young  lady." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  that  you  had  to  be 
disturbed  last  night  on  my  account," 
began  Gertrude,  as  she  put  out  her 
hand. 

"Don't  mention  it.  Miss  Price,  I 
beg,"  returned  Stanwin.  "  It's  all 
in  the  line  of  business,  you  know. 
How  is  the  arm  this  morning  ? " 

"  Yes,"  returned  Gertrude  thought- 
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fully,  "that  is  the  way  with  you 
doctors.  You  regard  us  poor  pati- 
ents as  so  much  stock  in  trade.  But 
— but  I  had  thought  better  of  you, 
Dr.  Stanwin." 

Jt  was  evident  that  his  reply  had 
hurt  her.  But  Stanwin  felt  no  com- 
punctions. He  was  in  such  mood 
this  morning  that  he  was  determined 
to  attend  to  the  business  that  brought 
him  to  the  Price  apartments,  and  that 
business  only. 

"  You  haven't  known  me  very  long, 
Miss  Price,  you  must  remember,"  he 
replied.    "Barely  three  weeks." 

She  darted  a  quick  look  at  him, 
but  he  was  already  bending  over  her 
arm,  examining  the  splints,  and  did 
not  meet  her  eye.  She  said  noth- 
ing more,  only  spoke  in  answer  to 
some  questions  he  put  to  her  about 
her  arm,  and  soon  afterwards  he  took 
his  leave.  He  breathed  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief when  the  door  closed  behind 
him. 

"  I  feel  like  a  positive  villain,"  he 
told  himself,  "  to  give  a  woman  such 
cold  stabs.  But  what  else  am  I  to 
do?" 

He  wondered  when  he  should 
dare  call  on  Miss  Denforth  again. 
She  had  not  said  anything  about  his 
coming  soon  when  they  had  parted 
the  evening  before,  as  indeed  why 
should  she  when  she  believed  him  to 
be  enamored  of  Gertrude  Price  ? 
Suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  him. 
He  would  invite  her  to  go  driving 
with  him.  He  could  afford  to  hire  a 
very  handsome  turnout  in  these  days 
of  prosperity.  And  he  would  take 
particular  pains  to  drive  past  the 
Atkinsons*  house.  He  waited  until 
later  in  the  week,  and  then,  during 
one  of  his  visits  to  the  hotel,  sent  up 
his  card  to  Miss  Denforth.  She 
came  down  presently.  There  was  a 
little  constraint  on  both  sides  at  the 
meeting,  with  the  recollection  of  the 
episode  of  his  last  call  still  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  each.  Stanwin 
did  not  stay  long.  He  gave  his  in- 
vitation, receiving  a  gracious  accept- 
ance and  the  appoititment  of  the 
time  for  Saturday  afternoon. 

During  the  intervening  period  he 
went  about  in  buoyant  spirits.  Rose 


was  amazed  at  the  transformation  in 
him.  For  himself,  he  wondered 
why  he  had  not  thought  of  doing 
such  a  simple  thing  before. 

"  But  this  will  be  only  the  first  of 
many  such  drives,"  he  resolved  in 
high  mood. 

He  was  very  particular  about  the 
carriage  and  the  horse,  and  at  last 
when  he  drove  up  to  the  Idlewild  at 
the  appointed  hour,  he  felt  reason- 
ably proud  of  both. 

"  This  time  next  year  I  shall  have 
my  own  rig,"  he  told  himself. 

Miss  Denforth  was  on  the  piazza 
waiting  for  him.  Some  instinct 
caused  Stanwin  to  look  up  at  the 
Prices'  windows  just  after  he  was 
seated.  There  sat  Gertrude  looking 
down  on  them.  She  tried  to  smile 
and  wave  her  hand  to  Alice,  but  sud- 
denly she  seemed  to  sink  backwards 
and  disappeared  from  sight. 

In  spite  of  his  struggles  against  it, 
from  that  moment  a  pall  descended 
over  Stanwin's  spirits.  He  seemed 
to  see  ever  before  him  that  pallid 
face,  that  futile  attempt  at  a  smile. 
In  his  effort  to  shake  off  the  influence 
he  began  to  talk  rapidly,  almost  at 
random,  of  anything  that  came  into 
his  mind.  He  was  so  afraid  that  his 
companion  would  notice  that  he  was 
distracted  that  he  overdid  the  busi- 
ness. He  realized  this  himself,  when 
it  was  too  late.  But  the  drive  had 
been  spoiled  for  him  in  any  case  ;  he 
anticipated  only  too  clearly  what 
awaited  him  at  the  end  of  it.  Yes, 
there  stood  Mr.  Price  watching  for 
him  as  he  drove  up.  He  came  for- 
ward hastily  and  spoke  before  Stan- 
win could  even  assist  Miss  Denforth 
from  the  carriage. 

"  Gertrude  has  had  another  terrible 
turn,"  he  said.  "  If  you  will  go  right 
up,  I  will  see  to  your  horse." 

"  You  see  what  a  doctor's  life  is, 
Miss  Denforth,"  said  Stanwin  with  a 
smile. 

But  Alice  looked  really  troubled. 

"  I  feel  quite  guilty,"  she  said,  **  to 
have  taken  you  away  so  far.  I  trust 
Miss  Price  will  speedily  be  all  right 
again." 

But  Miss  Price  wasn't  all  right 
very  speedily.    Stanwin  saw  at  once 
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that  she  had  worried  herself  into  a 
low  fever,  which  was  going  to  be  a 
great  set  back  to  the  healing  of  her 
broken  arm.  He  could  not  get  away 
until  late  that  night.  Fred  and  Rose 
were  chatting  on  the  piazza  of  the 
cottage  when  he  reached  home. 

"  Well,  did  you  have  a  pleasant 
drive,  Noel  ?"  inquired  his  sister. 

"Yes;  the  horse  ^went  very  well," 
he  answered  evasively,  and  then  he 
hurried  up  to  his  study,  where  he 
flung  himself  on  the  lounge  and 
brooded  over  his  misfortunes. 

**  This  thing  must  be  stopped,"  he 
muttered,  biting  wrathfully  at  the 
end  of  an  unlighted  cigar.  "  I  must 
either  get  out  of  the  town  or  arrange 
matters  so  that  that  Price  girl  can 
see  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
hope  for  her  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  felt  sorry  for  her  once, 
but,  by  Jove,  things  have  gone  too 
far  for  that  now.  I  wish  there  was 
some  way  to  make  her  see  plainly 
that  this  thing  won't  do.  Perhaps  I 
had  better  give  up  treating  her  case. 
But  what  reason  can  I  give  for  such 
action  ?  No;  the  only  way  is  to  push 
matters  with  Alice  Denforth  as 
quickly  as  possible.'* 

Still  it  would  not  do  to  be  too  pre- 
cipitate in  this  direction.  Poor  Stan- 
win  seemed  to  be  hemmed  in  on 
every  side.  And  every  now  and 
then  the  recollection  of  that  care- 
less moment  of  his  at  Blue  Mountain 
Falls  would  come  up  to  add  its  dis- 
turbing element  to  his  reflections. 

"  But  I  must  not  be  so  sensitive," 
he  told  himself.  "  Great  Scott!  if  I 
had  not  looked  up  at  that  window 
this  afternoon  I  might  have  enjoyed 
that  drive  to  the  full." 

He  went  to  bed  finally  with  the  full 
determination  tosteelhisheart  against 
any  pitying  sensations  that  might  be 
inclined  to  find  harbor  there.  He 
furthermore  resolved  to  call  on  Miss 
Denforth  the  very  next  evening.  He 
would  be  expected  to  do  this  soon,  at 
any  rate,  after  taking  her  to  drive. 

He  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  hotel 
in  the  morning,  of  course,  to  see  his 
patients.  Gertrude  was  about  the 
same. 

•*  How  do  you  account  for  these 


attacks,  doctor?"  asked  the  anxious 
father,  drawing  him  aside  after  they 
had  left  the  sick  room. 

Stanwin  wondered  what  the  other 
would  say  if  he  should  answer : 
"  Your  daughter  is  suffering  from 
unrequited  affection.  And  the  object 
of  this  hopeless  passion  is — my  un- 
worthy self." 

But  it  was  manifestly  out  of  the 
question  for  him  to  make  such  a  re- 
sponse, although  he  did  not  know  to 
what  straits  approaching  it  he  should 
be  reduced  before  this  peculiar  case 
reached  its  termination.  A  brilliant 
expedient  struck  him. 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  take  her 
away  at  once,"  he  replied.  "  It  may 
be  that  complete  change  of  air  and 
scene  will  tone  up  the  nervous  sys- 
tem more  than  all  my  drugs  can  do. 
You  know  it  is  that  which  is  run 
down." 

Stanwin  spoke  eagerly  almost. 
Mr.  Price  listened  with  bent  head, 
fingering  his  watch  chain  nervously. 
Suddenly  he  looked  up  and  laid  his 
hand  on  the  young  physician's  shoul- 
der. 

"  If  we  decide  to  go,  to  take  Ger- 
trude to  Long  Branch  or  some  other 
seaside  spot,"  he  said,  "  can  you 
come  with  us  ?  I  know  I  am  asking 
a  good  deal,  but  of  course  1  do  not 
expect  you  to  make  this  sacrifice 
without  receiving  from  me  the 
equivalent  of  all  that  you  would  lose 
by  leaving  your  practice  here.  I  am 
not  a  millionaire,  but  I  have  enough 
to  enable  me  to  do  all  that  is  possible 
for  Gertrude's  welfare.  She  is  an 
only  child.  You  have  been  signally 
successful  in  bringing  her  out  of 
every  bad  turn  she  has  had ;  you 
have  treated  her  arm  from  the  be- 
ginning; I  feel  that  if  we  go  away 
now  it  is  quite  necessary  that  you  go 
with  us.    What  do  you  say  ?  " 

Stanwin  was  not  in  condition  to 
say  anything  for  an  instant.  He  was 
completely  taken  by  surprise  by  Mr. 
Price's  proposition.  At  the  very 
moment  he  thought  he  was  contriv- 
ing a  plan  by  which  to  rid  himself 
of  Gertrude,  here  came  her  father 
with  a  proposal  which,  if  carried 
out,  would  place  them  on  still  closer 
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terms  of  intimacy.  He  was  obliged 
to  compel  himself  to  pause  before  an- 
swering, fearful  lest  he  might  reply 
in  too  emphatic  fashion. 

**  Your  offer,  Mr.  Price,"  he  said 
finally,  "is  exceedingly  flattering  to 
my  professional  ability,  but  I  must 
admit  that  the  facts  do  not  seem  to 
bear  out  your  deductions.  Had  I 
been  as  successful  as  I  ought  to  be 
with  your  daughter,  in  all  probability 
you  would  not  need  to  seek  a  change 
of  climate.  In  fact  perhaps  a  change 
of  physicians  and  not  of  location  is 
all  that  is  needed." 

Mr.  Price  laughed. 

"  If  you  were  a  woman,  Stanwin," 
he  responded,  "  I  should  say  that 
you  were  fishing  for  a  compliment. 
But  seriously,  you  are  entirely  too 
modest.  You  must  certainly  have 
noticed  for  yourself  how  Gertrude 
brightens  as  soon  as  you  come  into 
the  room." 

Alas,  Stanwin  had  noticed  this 
only  too  unmistakably. 

"  You  do  not  know  but  any  other 
physician  would  have  the  same 
effect,"  he  replied. 

Mr.  Price  darted  a  quick  look  at 
him. 

"  I  imagine,  then.  Dr.  Stanwin, 
from  the  way  you  speak,  that  you 
would  not  care  to  go  away  from 
Shumway  with  us." 

**  I  am  positive  that  my  presence 
would  not  add  to  your  daughter's 
welfare  more  than  that  of  any  other 
doctor,"  was  Stanwin's  answer. 

Mr.  Price  dropped  to  a  seat  on  the 
sofa  behind  him.  He  leaned  his 
head  on  his  hand  and  looked  exceed- 
ingly despondent. 

"I  confess,  Stanwin,"  he  said,  "I 
don't  know  what  to  do.  You,  of 
course,  see  only  the  side  of  the 
patient  that  is  exhibited  when  others 
than  the  family  are  about.  Gertrude 
has  never  been  as  she  is  now.  In 
fact,  she  has  scarcely  ever  before 
been  ill  in  her  life.  Now  she  is  cap- 
ricious, fretful,  does  not  know  her 
own  mind  two  minutes  at  a  time. 
Her  mother  is  nearly  worn  out.  If 
the  child  would  only  tell  us  what  she 
wants,  I  am  sure  I  would  be  willing 
to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  give  it 


to  her.  We  have  always  indulged 
her,  and  she  has  not  seemed  to  be 
spoiled  by  it,  but  now — Stanwin, 
that  girFs  happiness  is  dearer  to  me 
than  my  own.  She  is  all  we  have  to 
live  for.  Our  fortune  is  made;  we 
are  comfortable  so  far  as  this  world's 
goods  are  concerned.  To  see  Ger- 
trude contented  is  now  our  one  aim 
in  life." 

Stanwin  heard  all  this,  each  word 
appearing  to  fall  on  his  heart  like  a 
lump  of  lead.  He  knew  how  health 
and  happiness  could  be  given  to  Ger- 
trude Price,  knew  that  the  key  to 
both  lay  within  his  grasp.  It  was  a 
horrible  position  for  any  man.  Not 
for  one  instant  did  he  feel  it  a  call  of 
duty  to  lay  himself  on  the  altar  of 
sacrifice  and  offer  his  hand  to  the 
woman  who  had  already,  unbidden, 
given  him  her  heart.  He  felt  that 
such  a  course  would  not  be  virtue, 
but  sacrilege  rather.  And  yet,  how 
to  counsel  this  father,  who  had  been 
so  kind  to  him,  was  so  completely 
wrapped  up  in  her  for  whom  Stanwin 
found  it  impossible  to  conceive  a 
single  spark  of  affection  ? 

He  sat  down  now  on  a  chair  close 
to  the  lounge.  He  took  out  his 
handkerchief  to  wipe  away  the  per- 
spiration that  had  gathered  on  his 
forehead,  although  the  day  was  not 
a  warm  one. 

"Mr.  Price,"  he  said,  "I  wish  I 
knew  how  to  advise  you.  But  I  am 
young ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  *  know  it 
all.*  Older  physicians  than  I  fre- 
quently find  it  necessary  to  call  in 
their  brethren  for  a  consultation.  I 
do  not  ask  for  that.  I  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  perhaps  your  family  phys- 
ician at  home,  who  may  know  Miss 
Price's  constitution  from  childhood, 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  do  the  right 
thing." 

"  Dr.  Rawlings  has  gone  abroad. 
He  will  not  be  back  until  some  time 
next  month." 

"That  is  unfortunate,"  was  all 
Stanwin  could  think  of  to  respond. 
"  Perhaps  then  Dr.  Murdock  here  in 
Shumway  " 

Mr.  Price  broke  in  on  him  at  this 
point. 

"  Do  I  understand.  Dr.  Stanwin 
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that  you  wish  to  give  up  my 
daughter's  case  ?** 

"  I  think  1  had  better  do  so,  Mr. 
Price,"  Stanwin  replied. 

He  had  felt  that  a  crisis  was  com- 
ing. He  breathed  a  little  easier  now 
that  the  culminating  point  had  been 
passed.  Mr.  Price  looked  at  him  in 
astonishment. 

**  Has  this  decision  been  arrived  at, 
Dr.  Stanwin,"  he  asked,  "because 
you  imagine  that  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  your  treatment  of  the  case  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly  not.  I  could  not 
think  that  after  all  the  kind  words 
you  have  just  said  about  me.  I  have 
come  to  the  decision  simply  for  your 
daughter's  good."  Stanwin  saw  that 
Mr.  Price  was  preparing  to  argue 
the  case.  He  feared  being  pressed 
for  further  reasons,  so  rose  and  pick- 
ed up  his  hat.  "  I  trust  that  you  will 
not  misunderstand  this  action  on  my 
part,  Mr.  Price,"  he  added.  Of 
course  I  shall  see  you  frequently 
during  your  stay  here." 

He  put  out  his  hand,  but  Mr.  Price 
made  no  motion  to  take  it.  He  still 
seemed  a  little  dazed  by  the  turn  the 
conversation  had  taken. 

"This  action  is  unprecedented. 
Dr.  Stanwin,"  he  said,  "  especially 
on  the  part  of  a  young  practitioner 
like  yourself.  I  am  afraid — really 
I  am  afraid  that  it  will  do  serious 
damage  to  your  reputation.  Have 
you  thought  of  that  ? " 

"  I  am  thinking  of  nothing  now 
but  your  daughter's  welfare,"  Stan- 
win replied,  and  he  spoke  in  all  sin- 
cerity. He  realized  that  only  by 
complete  separation  could  Gertrude 
be  cured  of  her  infatuation,  which 
appeared  to  have  gone  to  extreme 
lengths. 

Mr.  Price  rose  and  laid  his  hand 
familiarly  across  the  young  phys- 
ician's shoulders. 

"  Come,  Stanwin,"  he  said,  in  a 
confidential  tone,  "I  like  you,  my 
wife  likes  you,  we  have  all  grown 
fond  of  you  in  these  few  weeks  of 
close  intimacy.  I  hate  to  think  of 
that  being  broken  off.  There  must 
be  some  reason  beside  the  one  you 
have  named  for  all  this.  Can't  you 
tell  me  what  it  is  ?    And  we'll  see  if 


I  can't  straighten  out  matters  ftft 
you.  Why,  if  I  should  have  to  go 
out  and  get  in  a  new  doctor,  I  should 
feel  almost  as  if  Gertrude's  arm 
would  have  to  begin  to  mend  all 
over  again." 

Stanwin  had  grown  honestly  to 
like  Mr.  Price.  In  fact  he  admired 
Gertrude's  father  and  mother  both. 
He  had  often  wondered  why  it  was 
that  parents  of  such  undoubted  re- 
finement and  culture  could  have  a 
child  that  interested  him  so  little.  It 
was  very  hard  for  him  to  seem  un- 
grateful for  all  they  had  done  for 
him.  And  yet  he  felt  that  all  the 
time  he  was  indirectly  doing  them  a 
service  in  withdrawing. 

"  Mr.  Price,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot 
explain  further.  I  beg  you  will  ac- 
cept my  decision." 

"  Very  well,  then,  since  you  wish 
it  so."  Mr.  Price  drew  himself  up 
stiffly.  "  Kindly  send  your  account 
at  your  earliest  convenience,"  he 
added.  "Good  morning." 

Neither  offered  to  shake  hands 
now.  Stanwin  saw  that  Mr.  Price 
was  hurt;  yet  he  could  make  no  ex- 
planation. That  would  only  render 
matters  worse. 

VIII. 

IT  was  dinner  time,  and  as  Stan- 
win walked  slowly  homeward  he 
kept  asking  himself  over  and  over 
the  same  question,  and  he  was  glad 
that  he  was  obliged  to  put  it  to  him- 
self a  great  many  times.  That  meant 
that  an  affirmative  answer  did  not  at 
once  suggest  itself.  The  question 
was:  "  Noel  Stanwin,  are  you  a  fool^ 
I  wonder  ? " 

It  certainly  seemed,  as  Mr.  Price 
had  intimated,  a  foolhardy  thing  for  a 
young  doctor  just  beginning  practice 
to  give  up  voluntarily  one  of  his 
most  lucrative  patients.  And  yet, 
under  the  circumstances,  Stanwin 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
not  the  irresponsible  person  figuring 
in  his  query.  To  be  sure,  when  he 
had  gone  to  call  on  Gertrude  Price 
that  morning,  he  had  not  planned 
to  do  this  thing.  He  had  not  even 
expected  he  should  do  it  when  Mr. 
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Price  began  to  talk  to  him  about 
going  away  with  them.  It  was  the 
logical  sequence,  as  it  were,  of  the 
conversation. 

And  now  that  he  had  decided  that 
he  had  not  done  a  foolish  thing, 
Stanwin  began  to  experience  a  deli- 
ciois  sense  of  freedom. 

**  The  money  I  would  have  earned 
from  the  case,"  he  argued,  **  is  not 
worth  this  taste  of  glorious  emanci- 
pation. That  girl  was  a  clog  to  me. 
She  weighed  upon  my  spirits  con- 
tinually. Now  I  can  hope  that  she 
will  soon  get  over  her  ridiculous  fas- 
cination. They  say  that  absence  is 
the  tomb  of  love.  At  any  rate  I 
mean  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  make 
our  separation  equivalent  to  a  good, 
deep  grave." 

"What  a  weathercock  you  are, 
Noel,"  remarked  his  sister  at  the 
dinner  table.  "Your  spirits  are  as 
variable  as  the  chameleon's  colors, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  change  the 
figure.  Saturday  you  were  up  in  the 
seventh  heaven  ;  Sunday  and  yester- 
day you  were  away  down  ;  today  you 
are  on  the  heights  again.  What  has 
come  over  you  ?  You  never  used  to 
be  moody." 

"  Well,  I  have  reason  enough  for 
being  at  the  pinnacle  today,  my  dear 
sister.  Congratulate  me.  I  have 
given  up  Gertrude  Price." 

"  Oh,  Noel,"  exclaimed  Rose  in  a 
shocked  voice.  "  Given  her  up  ?  You 
don't  mean  that  you — that  she  is 
going  to  die  ?  " 

"Of  course  not.  You  don't  sup- 
pose Td  announce  it  in  that  tone  ? 
I  mean  simply  that  I  have  withdrawn 
from  my  treatment  of  the  case; "  and 
Stanwin  pursed  his  lips  up  to  whistle 
and  drummed  his  fingers  on  the 
table  cloth  in  boy-like  exuberance  of 
spirits. 

"  Noel  Stanwin  !  "  exclaimed  his 
sister.  "  Since  when  have  you  be- 
come such  a  Croesus  that  you  can 
afford  to  throw  money  away  in  this 
reckless  fashion  ?  Really,  brother,  I 
feel  that  you  are  growing  childish, 
to  give  up  a  case  like  that  for  a 
caprice,  simply  because  some  silly 
chattering  in  the  town  linked  your 
names  together." 


Stan  win's  face  sobered  during  this 
bit  of  sisterly  admonition.  He  rea- 
lized that  he  would  probably  have 
some  trouble  in  making  Rose  see  the 
affair  through  his  eyes  without  ex- 
plaining to  her  more  of  the  circum- 
stances than  he  cared  to. 

"It  was  expedient,  Rose,  that  I 
should  do  what  I  have  done,"  he  told 
her. 

Rose  looked  at  him  across  the 
table  steadily  for  an  instant  or  two 
without  replying. 

"  For  the  last  few  weeks,  Noel,* 
she  said,  "  you  have  reminded  me  of 
a  box,  which  I  once  used  to  open  and 
close  at  will,  and  of  which  I  knew  all 
the  ins  and  outs,  but  of  which  I  have 
lately  lost  the  key.  If  it  were  not 
for  your  manifestations  of  joy  of  a 
moment  ago,  I  should  say  that  you 
had  thrown  over  Miss  Price  as  a 
patient  because  she  had  thrown  you 
over  as  a  suitor." 

"Rose!"  Stanwin  brought  out 
the  name  with  a  metallic  sharpness 
that  showed  how  deeply  surprised  he 
was.  Then  he  tried  to  smile  as  he 
added:    Et  tu.  Brute V' 

"  Yes,  *  me  too,'  "  returned  Rose. 
"  You  remember  I  told  you  the  thing 
would  be  construed  in  this  way  when 
you  spoke  of  doing  it  once  before." 

"  But  you  know  it  isn't  so.  You 
said  yourself  you  would  have  be- 
lieved it  if  I  hadn't  announced  it  in 
that  jubilant  manner.  Let  me  tell 
you  something  in  confidence.  Rose," 
and  Stanwin  leaned  over  the  table  in 
an  impressive  fashion.  "  I  hate  that 
girl,  Gertrude  Price." 

Rose  smiled  for  reply  and  shook 
her  finger  at  her  brother. 

"  Fie,  Noel,"  she  said,  "  to  feel  so 
vindictive  towards  a  woman  simply 
because  she  finds  that  she  can't  love 
you." 

"  Great  Scott,  Rose,  but  she  does 
love  me  !  That's  the  trouble  of  the 
whole  confounded  business." 

Rose  dropped  her  hands  in  her  lap 
and  drew  in  a  long  breath  to  be  ex- 
pelled in  an  equally  lengthv 
"W-h-a-t?" 

Stanwin  looked  sheepish  for  a 
second.  He  had  not  meant  to  make 
this  confession.    It  had  slipped  out. 
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But  now  that  the  mischief  was  done, 
he  determined  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it. 

"Yes,  that's  the  upshot  of  the 
whole  business.  Rose,"  he  went  on. 
"  I  never  cared  for  that  girl  from  the 
first  moment  I  saw  her.  She  has 
made  a  dead  set  at  me,  as  the  saying 
goes.  But  it  doesn't  flatter  me  in  the 
least.  She  is  by  no  means  beautiful, 
is  getting  well  on  in  life,  and  prob- 
ably thought  that  I,  a  poor  country 
doctor,  would  be  only  too  willing  to 
fall  a  victim  on  account  of  her  posi- 
tion in  society." 

"And  is  she  really  in  love  with 
you,  the  poor  thing?"  and  Rose 
looked  deeply  sympathetic. 

"  Thank  you,  sister,"  responded 
Stanwin  satirically.  "One  would 
think  from  the  way  you  speak  that 
to  fall  in  love  with  me  was  some 
fearful  sort  of  ordeal,  something  of 
the  style  of  the  Inquisition." 

"  You  know  I  don't  mean  it  that 
way.  I  was  thinking  how  dreadful 
for  her  to  like  you  when  you  hate  her. 
Can't  you  try  and  care  for  her,  Noel  ?" 

Stanwin  pushed  back  his  chair 
with  an  emphatic  scraping  of  the 
carpet. 

"  Look  here,  Rose,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  if  you're  going  to  go  into  the  elec- 
tioneering business  for  that  Price 
girl,  I'll  have  to  quit." 

"  But  are  you  sure  she  cares  for 
you?"  asked  Rose,  quickly  chang- 
ing, with  her  woman's  tact,  her  point 
of  approach.  "  How  can  you  be  cer- 
tain of  such  a  thing  ?  She  hasn't  told 
you,  has  she  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forbid.  But  I've  seen  it 
by  a  hundred  infallible  signs.  Seri- 
ously, Rose,  it  has  been  an  Old  Man 
of  the  Sea  to  me  for  the  past  three 
weeks  or  more.  You  know  when  a 
girl  gets  to  her  age,  and  hasn't  many 
attractions,  and  feels  that  she  is 
surely,  steadily  slipping  into  old 
maidenhood,  she  puts  out  a  strong 
hand  and  clutches  at  straws,  I  being 
in  this  case  the  straw." 

•*  Come,  Noel,  I  can't  have  you  so 
hard  on  our  sex.  I  won't  allow  that 
to  be  a  general  description.  It  is 
possible  it  may  apply  very  aptly  to 
Miss  Price.    In  that  case  she  must — 


well,  I  can't  think  very  highly  of 
her." 

"  Then,  of  course,  you  agree  with 
me  that  I  did  right  in  giving  up  the 
case  ?"  Stanwin  paused  in  the  door- 
way to  put  the  question. 

"Well,"  Rose  answered  slowly,  "I 
suppose  it  must  have  been  embar- 
rassing for  you.  I  wish,  though,  it 
might  not  have  happened — any  of  it, 
I  mean." 

"  So  do  I,  with  ail  my  heart,"  eja- 
culated Stanwin  fervently.  Then  he 
added:  "Mind,  Rose,  not  a  word  of 
this  to  any  one,  not  even  Fred." 

"  I'll  be  mute,"  was  the  reply,  and 
Stanwin  started  out  ^o  make  his 
afternoon  calls  with  a  mind  consi- 
derably relieved. 

Although  he  had  not  intended  to 
make  a  confidante  of  his  sister,  he 
was  glad  she  knew,  gladder  still  that 
he  had  been  able  to  tell  her  without 
allowing  her  even  remotely  to  sus- 
pect that  there  was  another  attach- 
ment in  the  case.  This  was  a  secret 
he  guarded  with  jealous  care.  Miss 
Denforth's  very  name  was  sacred  to 
him,  and  it  was  only  rarely  he  men- 
tioned it,  although  she  was  seldom 
out  of  his  thoughts.  All  throughout 
this  afternoon  he  looked  forward 
with  intense  longing  to  the  evening,  » 
when  he  was  to  make  his  call  upon 
her.  He  anticipated  that  he  would 
enjoy  it  highly,  having  freed  himself 
of  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  Ger- 
trude Price.  Before  supper  time  his 
practice  was  extended  by  two  more 
patients,  to  whom  he  had  been  re- 
commended by  his  friends.  He  told 
his  sister  this  with  considerable  satis- 
faction. 

It  was  a  delightful  evening  of  late 
September.  As  Stanwin  started  out 
for  the  Idlewild  at  a  quarter  past 
eight,  he  decided  that  autumn  was 
his  favorite  season.  He  stopped  at 
the  post  office  to  drop  in  the  box  the 
bill  Mr.  Price  had  desired  him  to 
send  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  was 
a  large  one,  but  then  Stanwin  had  not 
made  it  as  heavy  as  he  felt  he  might 
be  justified  in  doing. 

"  I  wonder  if  they  will  call  in 
Murdock  ?"  he  asked  himself. 

Dr.  Murdock  was  an  old  man  of 
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between  sixty  and  seventy.  He  had 
made  a  good  deal  of  money  in  Shum- 
way,  but  he  seemed  desirous,  in  spite 
of  age,  of  making  as  much  more. 
Hence  he  had  not  been  undisturbed 
by  the  vogue  into  which  Stanwin 
had  lately  come.  The  latter  saw  his 
buggy  in  front  of  the  Idlewild  when 
he  arrived  there  this  evening.  He 
wondered  if  it  had  got  over  the  hotel 
yet  that  he  had  given  up  treating 
Miss  Price.  He  felt  a  shiver  run 
down  his  back  when  he  contemplated 
the  possibility  Rose  had  twice  sug- 
gested to  him — that  people  would 
say  Gertrude  had  given  him  the 
mitten.  ^ 

"  But  that's  nonsense,"  he  tried  to 
ease  his  mind  by  reflecting.  "  It 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  I 
should  propose  to  a  girl  as  ill  as  she 
has  been." 

It  was  too  cool  to  sit  on  the  piazza. 
A  cheerful  grate  fire  glowed  in  the 
office,  where  a  large  number  of  the 
guests  were  gathered.  Of  course  by 
this  time  Stanwin  knew  nearly  all  of 
them,  and  was  kept  busy  bowing  to 
right  and  left  as  he  made  his  way  to 
the  desk. 

"  Are  the  Denforths  up  stairs  ?  '*  he 
inquired  of  the  clerk  with  a  friendly 
nod. 

"  Miss  Denforth  is,  I  believe.  I 
think  her  father  and  mother  are  out 
driving." 

"Til  go  right  up,"  said  Stanwin, 
and  he  turned,  toward  the  stairway, 
felicitating  himself  on  the  prospect 
of  a  tHe-h'tite, 

His  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
private  parlor  was  answered  by 
Alice's  voice,  bidding  him  enter.  He 
did  so  and  discovered  the  room 
lighted  only  by  the  grate  fire  in  front 
of  which  Alice  was  sitting.  It  made 
an  exceedingly  pretty  picture — the 
firelight  flashing  its  shadows  on  the 
wall,  the  beautiful  girl  sitting  in  just 
such  a  position  that  the  flame  lighted 
up  her  face  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  Good  evening,  Miss  Denforth," 
said  Stanwin,  coming  forward  with 
extended  hand.  "You  look  so 
thoroughly  cozy  and  comfortable 
here  by  yourself  that  I  feel  " 

"Dr.  Stanwin,"   here  interposed 


Alice,  "permit  me  to  introduce  my 
friend  Mr.  Church." 

A  figure  that  Stanwin  had  not 
seen  at  all  now  rose  from  that  side 
of  the  apartment  which  was  in  com- 
plete shadow,  and  came  forward. 

"  Tm  very  pleased  to  meet  you,  Dr. 
Stanwin."  He  spoke  with  a  deep 
and  not  unpleasant  voice,  and  in  the 
firelight  which  now  shone  on  him, 
Stanwin  perceived  that  his  face  was 
a  striking  one,  particularly  for  its 
strength.  He  looked  to  be  about 
thirty  and  was  dressed, faultlessly. 

Stanwin's  spirits  sunk  to  about  the 
cipher  point.  Was  this  another  cou- 
sin, whom  Miss  Denforth  was  seek- 
ing to  console  during  the  absence  of 
his  fiancee  ?*  It  scarcely  seemed  pos- 
sible that  there  would  be  another 
instance  of  that  kind.  There  was 
nothing  to  do,  however,  but  make 
the  best  of  it.  He  could  not  turn 
around  and  go  out  as  he  was  strongly 
inclined  to  do. 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  light  the 
lamp,"  suggested  Alice,  when  they 
were  all  seated. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  on  my  account,  I 
beg,"  Stanwin  returned.  "  I  am  very 
partial  to  this  style  of  illumination. 
Are  you  staying  in  Shumway,  Mr. 
Church,  or  merely  passing  through?" 

"Well,  both,"  replied  the  other 
with  a  laugh.  "  You  see  I  did  not 
know  the  Denforths  were  here  until 
I  chanced  to  see  them  in  the  dining 
room.  I  have  come  off  from  my 
business  for  a  late  vacation,  and  was 
just  using  Shumway  as  a  convenient 
stopping  place  for  the  night." 

The  conversation  then  became 
general,  and  turned  on  the  attrac- 
tions and  the  "  bores  "  of  the  place. 
Mr.  Church  did  not  talk  much  ;  he 
had  resumed  his  seat  in  the  shadow 
from  whence  he  had  a  fine  view  of 
Alice,  without  seeming  to  be  looking 
steadily  at  her.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  he  was  merely  gazing 
meditatively  into  the  fire.  But  Stan- 
win knew  that  he  was  not ;  he  appre- 
ciated too  keenly  the  advantages  of 
the  view  point  the  other  possessed 
to  be  deceived. 

"  He  is  deeply  in  love  with  her.  I 
can  see  that  plainly,"  Stanwin  re- 
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fleeted,  with  not  a  little  discompos- 
ure.   "And  she?" 

Well,  Alice  Denforth  had  always 
been  inscrutable  to  him.  By  no 
word,  look,  or  movement  did  she  be- 
tray that  she  was  either  annoyed  at 
Stanwin's  advent  or  especially  over- 
joyed by  it.  Whether  she  was  con- 
scious of  Mr.  Church's  admiring 
gaze,  Stanwin  could  not  determine. 

"  Miss  Price  is  much  worse  tonight, 
I  understand,"  she  remarked  after  a 
brief  pause.  "  Do  you  really  think. 
Dr.  Stanwin,  that  these  periodical 
fainting  spells,  or  whatever  they  are 
that  she  has,  are  due  indirectly  to 
the  shock  of  that  accident  ?  Mama 
and  I  were  talking  of  that  this  after- 
noon." 

"  No,"  replied  Stanwin  promptly. 
"  I  believe  them  to  be  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  her  fall."  He  was  trying 
hard  to  think  of  another  theme  to 
which  he  could  naturally  turn  the 
talk,  and  during  the  instant's  pause 
that  followed  Alice  interpolated : 
**  Miss  Price,  Mr.  Church,  is  a  young 
lady  staying  at  the  hotel,  who  slipped 
over  a  cliff  and  broke  her  arm  about 
a  month  ago.  The  arm  seems  to  be 
healing  all  right,  but  since  then  she 
has  been  subject  to  the  strangest 
attacks  of  hysteria  and  the  like. 
Her  mother  says  that  she  never  be- 
fore manifested  any  tendency  that 
way." 

"Ah,  that  is  the  connection  in 
which  I  heard  Dr.  Stanwin's  name," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Church.  "  I  have 
been  trying  to  place  it  all  the  even- 
ing. 

"  In  what  connection  ?  I  don't 
quite  understand."  Alice  turned 
toward  the  other,  and  held  her  lips 
slightly  parted  in  eager  expectancy. 
As  for  Stanwin  he  felt  he  had  a  glow- 
ing in  his  cheeks  that  the  fire  did 
not  cause. 

"Why,  Dr.  Stanwin  is  attending 
Miss  Price,  that  is,  he  was  attending 

her  "    Mr.  Church  came  to  a 

sudden  pause  and  seemed  confused. 

Stanwin  understood  it  all  in  an  in- 
stant. Mr.  Church  had  overheard 
some  one  telling  of  his — Stanwin's — 
withdrawal  from  the  case.  He  had 
started  to  speak  of  it  without  thinking 


that  there  might  be  an  embarrassing 
side  to  it.  Stanwin  tried  again  to 
think  of  some  new  theme  to  intro- 
duce, but  his  wits  appeared  to  be 
wool  gathering.  He  was  conscious 
that  his  color  was  deepening  steadily. 
Why  could  he  not  think  of  some- 
thing to  say  ?  He  made  a  desperate 
effort  and  came  out  with, 

"  By  the  way,  Miss  Denforth,  you 
ought  to  arrange  to  have  Mr.  Church 
see  the  Blue  Mountain  Falls  while  he 
is  here." 

"  Yes,  indeed.  I  should  enjoy 
taking  them  in  immensely."  Mr. 
Church  eagerly  embraced  the  new 
topic,  and  asked  so  many  questions 
that  they  were  soon  a  long  distance 
from  the  dangerous  subject  of  Ger- 
trude Price. 

But  Stanwin  felt  that  the  mischief 
had  been  done.  He  knew  that  Alice 
would  believe  he  had  withdrawn  his 
services  from  the  Prices  because  the 
daughter  had  refused  him.  Well, 
what  did  it  matter  what  she  thought 
now?  Here  was  Mr.  Church,  evi- 
dently a  much  older  friend  than 
himself.  He  must  certainly  have  the 
inside  track  to  her  favor. 

Stanwin  did  not  stay  long  after 
that.  Mr.  Church  was  very  cordial 
in  his  manner  when  he  bid  him  good 
night ;  said  he  hoped  that  he  should 
see  him  often  during  his  stay  in 
Shumway,  from  all  of  which  Stanwin 
concluded  that  the  other  realized  he 
had  made  a  mess  of  things  and 
wanted  to  smooth  it  over. 

"  Well,"  mused  the  young  physic- 
ian, when  he  was  outside  on  his  way 
homeward,  "  it  does  not  appear  that 
I  am  making  much  progress  with 
my  wooing  of  Alice  Denforth.  In- 
deed, it  seems  that  my  stock  in  that 
market  could  not  very  well  be  lower. 
A  rival  on  the  ground,  cause  for  the 
girl  to  suspect  that  I  have  had  the 
mitten  given  to  me — great  Scott,  I 
seem  not  to  have  any  show  at  all !  I 
wish  I  could  get  out  of  this  place. 
Jove,  how  pretty  she  looked  tonight! 
And  what  complete  repose  of  manner 
she  has.  Wonder  how  long  she's 
known  that  Church?  Confound  it 
all,  what  an  unpleasant  element  in 
life  this  love  business  is.    But  we 
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couldn't  get  on  without  it,  I  suppose. 
And  it  has  its  sunny  side." 

Stanwin  recollected  those  moments 
when  standing  by  the  Blue  Mountain 
Falls  he  had  pointed  out  to  Alice 
Denforth  their  resemblance  to  Ni- 
agara. How  interested  she  had 
seemed,  and  how  happy  he  was  in 
those  few  moments  that  were  so 
rudely  broken  in  upon  !  An  intense 
longing  to  see  the  spot  again  took 
possession  of  him.  He  determined 
to  run  out  there  on  his  wheel  the 
next  afternoon.  The  exercise  would 
do  him  good,  and  it  would  be  relax- 
ation in  itself  to  get  so  faraway  from 
Shumway. 

IX. 

"  ERTRUDE  PRICE  is  very 
low,  Noel,  did  you  know  it  ? " 
This  was  Rose's  remark  when  she 
met  her  brother  at  breakfast  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

"  Who  told  you  of  it  ?  I  heard 
something  of  the  sort  at  the  Idlewild 
last  night." 

"  Maggie  in  the  kitchen.  You 
know  the  servants  hear  all  the  gossip 
at  first  hand.  Don't  you  feel  a  little 
bit  conscience  stricken,  Noel  ?" 

"  No,  why  should  I  ?  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  decalogue  includes  a 
commandment  to  theeffect  thata  man 
must  love  any  woman  that  loves  him. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  would  be 
quite  unorthodox  for  me  to  pretend 
to  such  a  sentiment  if  I  did  not  really 
feel  it." 

"  I  agree  with  you  there,  but  yet  it 
seems  pretty  hard  that  all  the  money 
those  Prices  have  can't  get  the 
daughter  the  one  thing  she  wants." 

"  I  come  high,  don't  I,  Rose  ?"  re- 
turned Stanwin  with  a  smile,  where- 
upon his  sister  took  him  to  task  for 
joking  on  such  a  serious  matter. 

But  he  felt  that  he  must  joke  if  he 
did  not  wish  to  betray  how  uneasy 
the  news  from  the  Prices  caused  him 
to  feel.  When  Rose  spoke  of  his 
being  conscience  stricken,  he  thought 
at  once  of  that  instant's  neglect  on 
the  brink  of  Blue  Mountain  Falls. 
But  surely  he  had  atoned  for  that, 
and,  besides,  it  was  not  her  broken 


arm  that  had  brought  Gertrude  Price 
to  her  present  pass. 

When  he  made  his  other  calls  at 
the  Idlewild  that  morning  his  pati- 
ents deluged  him  with  questions 
about  Miss  Price,  why  he  had  given 
up  the  case  to  Dr.  Murdock,  and  if 
he  thought  she  would  live.  His  reply 
was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Price  had 
wanted  him  to  go  away  with  them, 
and  that  as  he  did  not  feel  he  could 
do  so  he  might  as  well  withdraw  at 
once.  This  explanation  did  not  give 
complete  satisfaction,  he  could  see, 
and  he  was  glad  to  escape  from  the 
hotel.  But  it  was  like  an  adjourn- 
ment from  the  frying  pan  into  the 
fire  when  he  arrived  at  the  Atkin- 
sons'. Nelly  at  once  bombarded  him 
with  questions  about  the  Prices,  and 
when  he  had  made  her  the  same  an- 
swer as  he  had  given  the  others,  she 
declared  boldly  that  she  didn't  un- 
derstand it  at  all,  that  it  was  the 
most  mysterious  thing  she  had  ever 
heard  of,  and  so  forth. 

"  Great  Caesar,"  Stanwin  ejacu- 
lated as  he  left  the  house,  "  the 
thing's  all  over  toWn,  and  Rose  was 
right.  I  believe  everybody  does 
think  that  Miss  Price  sent  me  away." 

He  was  doubly  glad  to  leave  Shum- 
way behind  him  when  he  rolled  out 
on  his  wheel  that  afternoon. 

"  If  it  wasn't  that  it  would  be  sui- 
cidal from  a  business  point  of  view," 
he  mused,  "  I'd  leave  the  Springs  to- 
morrow. Such  a  place  for  gossip  I 
never  saw." 

He  enjoyed  his  ride  exceedingly. 
The  roads  were  fine,  the  air  bracing, 
and  he  made  the  run  to  the  falls  all 
too  quickly,  taking  with  his  wheel 
the  very  path  through  the  woods 
over  which  the  four  that  day  had 
been  obliged  to  walk  in  single  file.  He 
did  not  go  near  the  spring  or  the 
excursion  house.  He  had  come  out 
to  be  by  himself,  and  did  not  want  to 
run  the  risk  of  meeting  any  one.  As 
the  falls  were  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  hotel,  only  a  few  of  those  who 
went  out  to  the  spring  visited  them. 

Stanwin  found  no  one  there  when 
he  emerged  among  the  bowlders.  He 
dismounted,  and  leaning  his  wheel 
against  one  of  them,  walked  to  the 
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spot  where  he  had  stood  with  Alice 
Denforth. 

But  he  found  as  much  pain  as 
pleasure  in  the  memories  the  locality 
called  forth.  He  went  back  for  his 
wheel,  and  pushed  his  way  up  be- 
yond the  falls  to  the  cliff  where  the 
cave  formations  were.  He  recalled 
that  Alice  had  not  seen  these.  He 
had  intended  to  lead  the  way  there 
after  they  had  inspected  the  falls, 
but  of  course  the  accident  had  inter- 
fered. These  caves  were  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  name,  being  merely 
hollows  scooped  out  of  the  face  of 
the  cliff  by  some  mighty  convulsion 
of  nature  in  the  early  ages.  They 
looked  down  on  the  river,  swirling  in 
ever  increasing  swiftness  toward  its 
plunge,  and  faced  its  thickly  wooded 
bank  on  the  opposite  shore,  that  rose 
several  feet  above  them.  They 
could  be  reached  by  a  narrow  foot- 
way running  along  the  edge,  which 
was  perfectly  safe  if  one  kept  a  cool 
head  and  possessed  steady  nerves. 

Stanwin  ran  his  bicycle  back  into 
the  woods  a  short  distance,  then 
came  out  and  betook  himself  to  the 
furthest  cave,  to  reach  which  required 
rather  more  courage  than  most  of 
the  visitors  possessed,  as  the  path 
narrowed  considerably  at  this  point. 
But  Stanwin  was  in  the  mood  that 
afternoon  to  get  as  far  away  from 
man  as  possible,  and  when  he  had 
gained  the  extreme  cavern,  where 
the  path  terminated  abruptly,  he 
sank  down  on  the  rocks,  which  the 
sun's  rays  had  warmed,  with  a  sigh 
of  content.  He  could  see  nothing 
but  the  blue  sky  overhead,  the  green 
pine  trees  on  the  other  bank,  the 
black,  hurrying  torrent  below. 

The  roar  of  the  falls  was  here  sof- 
tened to  a  musical  murmuring  of 
waters.  Stanwin  was  tired  after  his 
long  ride.  His  entire  environment, 
by  its  seclusion  and  tranquillity,  in- 
vited to  repose.  He  did  not  want  to 
think.  In  that  case  he  would  have 
been  obliged  to  recall  either  Ger- 
trude or  Alice,  and  just  at  present 
the  one  caused  him  as  much  disquiet 
as  the  other.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  in  the  effort  to  make  his  brain  a 
blank  to  all  but  the  sylvan  beauties 


about  him,  it  became  dormant  and 
he  fell  asleep. 

But  he  had  not  been  unconscious 
many  minutes,  when  he  was  awakened 
by  the  low,  steady  murmur  of  some- 
thing close  by  that  was  not  the  water 
fall.  It  was  a  human  voice;  a  man's 
voice.  It  was  a  very  deep  one,  and 
difficult  to  pitch  in  a  quiet  key. 
Stanwin  recognized  it  in  an  instant 
as  belonging  to  Mr.  Chiirch.  The 
next  instant  he  caught  the  words  he 
was  saying : 

"  more  than  friends.    Shall  it 

not  be  so,  Alice  ?  Here  in  this  beau- 
tiful spot,  with  nature  smiling  down 
on  us,  say  that  you  love  me  and 
make  me  the  happiest  man  on 
earth." 

Stanwin  sat  there,  his  finger  ends 
digging  into  the  hard  stones,  fairly 
transfixed  with  horror.  Here  he 
was,  imprisoned,  and  compelled  to- 
listen  to  his  rival's  proposal,  for  he 
could  not  leave  his  refuge  without 
passing  directly  in  front  of  the  next 
cavern,  where  Church  and  Alice 
Denforth  were  sitting  in  fancied  iso- 
lation. He  could  even  see  a  portion 
of  Alice's  sash  ribbon,  a  blue  one 
that  the  breeze  sent  fluttering  in 
front  of  his  own  retreat. 

But  her  answer }  He  must  hear 
that,  since  it  seemed  he  was  bound 
to  stay.  She  spoke  it  so  low,  how- 
ever,  that  no  sound  came  to  his  ear. 
His  heart  stood  still.  The  whole 
future  happiness  of  his  life  seemed 
trembling  in  the  balance,  as  was  that 
man's  just  the  other  side  of  these 
thin  rocky  walls. 

"  I  will  wait,  Alice.  I  will  give 
you  time  to  learn  to  love  me,"  he 
heard  the  man's  voice  say  now. 
"  We  have  known  each  other  so  well. 
We  can  be  so  happy." 

Stanwin  felt  guilty  at  hearing  all 
this,  and  yet  a  sense  of  joy  was  be- 
ginning to  make  itself  manifest  with- 
in him.  Alice  had  evidently  not  ac- 
cepted her  suitor's  proposal.  He 
was  pleading  his  cause  with  that  ardor 
that  can  find  no  parallel  on  earth — 
the  ardor  of  a  man's  transcending: 
love. 

Again  there  was  a  pause.  Then 
Stanwin  could  hear  only  faint  sylla- 
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bles  from  the  other  cavern,  but  he 
knew  that  it  was  Alice  speaking. 

"  Don't  put  it  so  kindly,  or  you 
will  break  my  heart,"  the  man  burst 
forth  suddenly.  "  Say  that  there  is 
another  that  stands  between  us.  I 
could  bear  that  better  than  for  you 
to  tell  me  that  you  will  be  my  friend 
always,  but  my  wife  never.  If  there 
is  some  one  else  you  love,  I  can  hope 
to  crush  my  affection,  for  I  will  feel 
then  that  I  must  do  it." 

Again  the  pause  for  her  answer. 
Stan  win  fell  weakly  back  against  the 
rocky  wall.  The  suspense  was  in- 
tense. If  she  said  yes,  there  was  an- 
other man,  might  he  not  be  justified 
in  thinking  that  he  was  the  one  ? 

"But  you  are  cruel,  Alice," 
Church's  voice  broke  forth  an  instant 
later.  "  Why,  if  there  is  no  one  else 
you  like  better  than  me,  must  you 
tell  me  that  I  cannot  hope,  that  you 
can  never  love  me  ?  Are  you  never 
:going  to  marry,  or  are  you  deceiving 
me  ?  Do  you  fear  to  make  the  con- 
fession ?  But  I  must  know.  I 
thought  once  that  your  cousin  Will 
possessed  your  heart,  but  I  soon  saw 
my  mistake.  Then  I  took  hope,  and 
would  have  spoken  before  you  went 
away  last  summer,  but  I  wanted  to 
wait  till  I  was  able  to  give  you  a 
home  more  like  the  one  from  which 
I  took  you.  But  I  see  that  I  distress 
you.  Come,  we  will  go  back  to  the 
others.  I  shall  try  to  bear  my  fate 
Hike  a  man." 

Stanwin  heard  ^he  sound  of  re- 
treating footsteps,  but  he  remained 
where  he  was  for  at  least  an  hour 
longer.  His  experience  had  certainly 
been  a  strange  one.  At  times  he 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
tiad  actually  befallen  him.  But  proof 
positive  of  this  was  found  in  the 
peace  that  had  descended  upon  his 
soul.  There  was  no  longer  need  for 
fear  of  Mr,  Church.  He  would  prob- 
ably leave  Shumway  at  once.  Stan- 
win  thrilled  as  he  planned  to  make 
another  call  on  Miss  Denforth  as 
soon  as  the  other  had  gone. 

He  remained  in  that  hollow  of  the 
cliff  until  the  sun  had  dipped  below 
the  tree  tops  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Then  he  made  his  way  back  to  the 


V  WOOING. 

spot  where  he  had  left  his  wheel, 
mounted  it,  and  rode  home.  Rose 
rushed  out  to  him  as  he  was  trund- 
ling the  machine  into  the  barn. 

"  Oh,  Noel,"  she  exclaimed,  "  you 
must  go  right  up  to  the  Idlewild." 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  asked  Stanwin. 

Something  in  his  sister's  manner 
caused  him  to  anticipate  what  the 
answer  would  be. 

"  It's  Miss  Price.  Her  father  was 
here.  He's  in  an  awful  state  of 
mind.  He  says  a  man  will  do  any- 
thing for  his  child,  and  so  he  came 
down  here  to  beg  you  to  go  back. 
She  is  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  from  which 
she  rouses  every  few  minutes  to  call 
your  name.  She  shudders  every 
time  Dr.  Murdock  goes  near  her. 
Oh,  it's  awful,  isn't  it  ?" 

**  Yes;  awful  that  a  woman  should 
have  so  little  control  over  herself  as 
that.  It  all  comes  of  her  having 
been  indulged  so  much  when  a 
child."  Stanwin  took  the  chamois 
from  its  case  behind  the  saddle  and 
began  to  wipe  the  spokes  of  his 
wheel. 

"Why,  Noel,  aren't  you  going?" 
exclaimed  Rose.  "  I  told  him  Fd 
send  you  the  minute  you  got  back." 

"  What's  the  use  of  my  going, 
Rose  ?  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
what  is  the  trouble  with  Gertrude 
Price.  She's  like  a  child  crying  for 
the  moon,  and  won't  be  happy  till 
she  gets  it.  But  she  can't  have  this 
moon,  so  why  torture  her  by  dang- 
ling it  in  front  of  her?" 

"  I  didn't  think  you  were  so  hard 
hearted,  Noel,  to  jest  at  such  a  time. 
Why,  she  may  be  dead  now." 

"  Then  it's  the  undertaker,  and  not 
the  doctor,  she  wants."  Stanwin 
lifted  his  head  from  his  work  long 
enough  to  say  this,  then  went  on  with 
his  cleaning  again. 

Rose  looked  really  shocked  at  the 
last  remark. 

"  If  you  had  seen  Mr.  Price,"  she 
returned,  I'm  sure  your  sympathies 
would  have  been  aroused.  The  poor 
man  looked  almost  wild." 

Stanwin  paused  in  his  rubbing  to 
look  across  the  saddle  at  his  sister 
and  say:  "  Do  you  think  he  sus- 
pects ?" 
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Suspects  what  ?'* 
"  Why,  the  real  reason  for  Miss 
Price's  present  state  of  mind,  of 
<:ourse." 

"  Oh,  I  was  thinking  about  that. 
l*m  sure  he  doesn't.  And  then  I 
wondered  if  you  weren't  mistaken 
:about  it,  too,  Noel.  You  haven't  any 
•proof,  you  know." 

"  I've  had  all  I  want,"  almost 
growled  Stanwin,  busying  himself 
with  his  work  again. 

**  And  so  you  won't  go  up  to  the 
•hotel?  If  you  don't  I  shouldn't  be  a 
bit  surprised  if  Mr.  Price  should  come 
down  again  after  you." 

"  Th^n  I  can  have  it  out  with  him. 
I'm  sick  .and  tired  of  this  thing. 
Rose.  That  girl  has  been  strung  about 
my  neck  like  a  millstone  for  the  last 
four  weeks.  I'm  not  her  keeper.  I 
know  there's  nothing  the  matter  with 
her,  besides  the  broken  arm,  which  is 
healing  all  right,  excepting  that  silly 
fancy  Tor  me.  And  that  she's  got  to 
cure  herself  of.  Faugh,  it  disgusts 
me." 

Rose  gave  a  despairing  little  ges- 
ture with  her  hands. 

"  Come  in  to  your  supper,  then,"  she 
«aid,  and  went  back  to  the  house. 

But  Stanwin  did  not  at  once  follow 
her.  He  wanted  a  quiet  time  to  him- 
self first  in  which  to  think  what  he 
should  say  to  Mr.  Price  in  case  the 
latter  should  come  after  him  again. 

"  If  I  had  not  heard  what  I  did  up 
there  above  the  falls,"  he  told  him- 
self, "  perhaps  I  should  not  so  much 
object  to  going  back  to  the  Prices. 
But  now — "  he  came  to  a  pause  and 
stood  for  an  instant  looking  up  from 
the  barn  doorway  at  the  rapidly 
darkening  sky. 

Might  not  his  reinstatement 
as  the  Prices'  physician  show  to  the 
world,  to  Alice  Denforth,  that  he 
had  not  left  them  because  of  an  un- 
reciprocated attachment  for  Ger- 
trude ?  Were  this  the  case,  and  had 
she  altered  her  mind,  of  course  an 
engagement  would  be  announced. 
Such  announcement  not  being  forth- 
<:oming,the  world  could  conclude  that 
Oertrude  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
temporary  withdrawal.  On  the  whole, 
Stanwin  decided  that  it  was  a  lucky 


thing  Mr.  Price  had  come  after  him. 
It  might  be  a  little  awkward,  perhaps, 
to  tell  Rose  that  he  had  "  backed 
down,"  but  then  she  would  probably 
set  it  down  to  the  effect  of  her  good 
counsel  and  be  correspondingly  re- 
joiced. 

X. 

CTANWIN  was  half  through  his 
^  supper  before  he  told  his  sister 
that  he  had  changed  his  mind. 

"  It  will  be  a  great  business  stroke, 
my  dear  Rose,  don't  you  see?"  he 
added.  **  People  will  say  that  there 
is  that  young  Dr.  Stanwin.  The 
Prices  thought  they  had  better  have 
an  older  head,  but  they  soon  found 
they  could  not  get  along  without 
him,  and  so  had  to  send  for  him 
again.  My  stock  will  rise  fifty  per 
cent,  see  if  it  doesn't." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  mercenary, 
Noel,  in  a  case  like  this?  It  seems 
positively  blood  curdling." 

"Who  was  mercenary  when  you 
made  such  a  time  over  my  threat  to 
give  up  all  my  patients  at  the  Idle- 
wild?" 

" That  was  different.  But  do 
hurry,  Noel.  Just  think  how  that 
poor  girl  must  be  suffering !  " 

"  And  my  going  back  there  will 
only  cause  her  to  suffer  worse.  But 
que  voulez  vousl  One  can't  please 
everybody." 

Stanwin  changed  his  suit,  and  then 
sauntered  up  to  the  hotel.  He  wish- 
ed that  he  was  going  to  call  on  Miss 
Denforth.  He  wondered  if  Mr. 
Church  had  left  town  yet.  He  went 
up  stairs  and  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  Prices'  private  parlor.  Ger- 
trude's father  opened  it  for  him. 

"Thank  heaven  you  have  come," 
he  murmured  fervently,  seizing  Stan- 
win's  hand  in  a  warm  clasp. 

A  weak  voice  was  heard  calling 
faintly  from  an  inner  room.  Stan- 
win could  not  hear  the  words,  but  he 
thought  he  detected  his  name.  He 
knew  he  was  right  when  Mr.  Price 
replied:  "Yes,  my  dear,  he  has 
come." 

Stanwin  began  to  wish  he  hadn't 
now,  but  it  was  too  late  to  retreat. 
He  accompanied  Mr.  Price  into  the 
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daughter's  apartment,  where  the 
mother  was  sitting  by  the  bed,  gently 
smoothing  Gertrude's  hair  back  from 
her  forehead.  The  girl  showed 
plainly  in  her  face,  which  had  grown 
startlingly  thin,  her  joy  at  beholding 
Stanwin  again. 

"  You  bad  boy,"  she  said,  with  a 
feeble  smile,  "what  did  you  go  off 
and  leave  me  to  that  horrid  Dr. 
Murdock  for  ?  If  I  had  died,  my 
ghost  would  have  haunted  you  all 
your  days." 

"There,  wife,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Price,  "  see  how  much  better  she  is 
as  soon  as  Stanwin  comes  into  the 
room.  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  I  told 
you  that  you  were  too  modest  by  far. 
If  you  had  seen  this  girl  at  four 
o'clock  this  afternoon  you  would 
have  thought  she  could  not  live  an 
hour." 

"And  now  I  think  I  can  get  up  in 
the  morning,"  broke  in  Gertrude, 
"  if  you  can  come  and  sit  with  me 
awhile,  doctor,"  she  added,  with  a 
supplicating  glance  at  Stanwin. 
"The  way  you  used  to  do,  you  know, 
when  you  told  me  all  those  stories 
of  your  college  days." 

"  But,  my  dear  child,"  her  mother 
interposed,  "  Dr.  Stanwin  hasn't  time 
to  waste  like  that.  You  must  re- 
member he  is  growing  to  be  very 
popular.  He  is  a  physician,  not  a 
trained  nurse." 

Gertrude  looked  as  if  she  were  go- 
ing to  pout.  Now  pouting  may  be 
very  "  cunning  "  sometimes  in  a  little 
child,  or  even  a  girl  in  her  teens,  but 
when  it  is  practiced  by  a  woman  past 
twenty  and  not  at  all  beautiful,  the 
spectacle  is  not  an  edifying  one.  At 
least  so  Stanwin  thought.  He  knew 
that  he  was  expected  to  make  some 
reply,  but  he  had  certainly  no  inten- 
tion of  acting  on  Gertrude's  sugges- 
tion, and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  dis- 
liked to  wound  the  parents'  feeling^s 
by  giving  her  request  a  curt  refusal 
before  them. 

So  he  said  nothing,  but  affected  to 
be  busy  examining  the  splints  on  the 
broken  arm. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  outer  door,  and  Mr.  Price,  go- 
ing to  open  it,  called  the  next  instant 


for  his  wife  to  come  and  see  some 
friends  who  had  dropped  in. 

"  I  shall  be  within  call,  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Price,  as  she  went  out,  leaving 
Gertrude  alone  with  Stanwin. 

"Your  arm  is  doing  beautifully. 
Miss  Price,"  said  the  latter. 

"  Sit  down  a  minute,  won't  you, 
please?"  returned  Gertrude  as  she 
saw  him  glance  toward  the  chair 
where  he  had  left  his  hat.  "  I  want 
to  ask  you  something." 

Stanwin  first  picked  up  his  hat 
and  held  it  in  his  hands  as  he  took 
the  place  it  had  occupied. 

"Well?"  he  said. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  why  you 
gave  up  coming  here?"  Gertrude 
was  looking  him  directly  in  the  eyes 
as  she  put  the  question.  "  Father 
and  mother  could  not  understand  it. 
Nobody  could  understand  it.  It 
made  it  very  embarrassing  for  us." 

"  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  have 
been  embarrassing  for  you,"  returned 
Stanwin.  "  People  are  always  at 
liberty  to  change  their  doctors." 

"  But  everybody  knew  that  we 
didn't  want  to  change.  We  had  sung- 
your  praises  to  the  whole  house. 
Then,  when  you  cut  all  ties  with  us 
so  abruptly,  people  naturally  wanted 
to  know  what  it  meant.  We  couldn't 
tell  them.  I  ask  you  now  to  give  me 
some  satisfaction  in  the  matter." 

"  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  .to 
reply  to  these  questions  now,"  re- 
joined Stanwin.  "People  will  not 
ask  them  any  longer." 

"  Yes,  they  will,  and  another  one, 
too.  They  will  want  to  know  now 
why  you  came  back." 

Stanwin  thought  of  the  remark  he 
had  made  to  his  sister  about  the  fine 
stroke  of  business  policy  this  recall 
of  his  to  the  Prices  would  be. 

"  Tell  them  you  couldn't  get  along 
without  me,"  he  said  with  a  laugh. 
"That  will  boom  my  stock  enor- 
mously." 

He  wanted  Gertrude  to  take  the 
thing  jokingly,  but  she  still  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  seriously  on  his. 

"  You  are  cruel,"  she  said,  "  to  tor- 
ment me  in  this  way.  You  are  only 
evading  the  issue.  I  asked  you  to 
tell  me  why  you  gave  up  treating  me 
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the  other  day.  You  haven't  answered 
me  yet." 

"  Come,  you  are  exciting  yourself. 
As  your  physician,  I  must  really  for- 
bid your  pursuing  the  subject." 

"  All  right.  Then  I  will  change  it." 
Gertrude  spoke  quickly,  a  faint  flush 
coming  into  her  cheeks.  "  Have  you 
seen  Miss  Denforth  lately  ? " 

**  Yes,  1  saw  her  last  night,"  Stan- 
win  replied  as  promptly. 

**  One  of  her  admirers  is  here>  they 
tell  me,"  went  on  Gertrude — "  a  very 
fine  looking  man.  Have  you  seen 
him?" 

"  Yes,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  mak- 
ing his  acquaintance."  Stanwin 
wondered  if  he  could  have  spoken  as 
composedly  had  he  not  chanced  to 
overhear  that  conversation  in  the 
cliffs.  He  knew  that  Gertrude  was 
watching  him  searchingly. 

"  Do  you  think  they  will  make  a 
match  of  it  ? "  was  her  next  question. 

"  No,  I  do  not."  Stanwin  regretted 
this  answer  the  moment  he  had  ut- 
tered it.  He  felt  that  a  diplomatic 
assertion  of  utter  ignorance  in  regard 
to  the  intention  of  the  couple  would 
have  been  the  proper  reply  for  him 
to  make.  His  rejoinder  had  sprung 
at  once  to  his  lips,  and  was  of  course 
not  only  his  belief,  but  his  wish  as 
well. 

He  saw  Gertrude's  face  grow  a 
shade  whiter.  She  said  nothing  for 
an  instant ;  then,  with  a  perfectly 
apparent  effort  to  rally  herself,  she 
went  on  :  "  Why  do  you  think  they 
will  not  fall  in  love  with  each  other? 
You  spoke  very  decidedly;  as  if  you 
might  have  exclusive  information." 

Stanwin  felt  that  he  was  being 
driven  into  a  corner,  and  did  some 
rapid  thinking.  Would  it  not  be  a 
good  thing  after  all  to  allow  Ger- 
trude to  suppose  that  he  had  exclu- 
sive information;  was  on  confidential 
terms  with  Alice  Denforth  ?  Such  a 
heroic  measure  might  serve  to  crush 
out  at  once  any  hopes  she  was  still 
inclined  to  cherish  for  herself.  He 
had  not  much  time  to  debate  the 
matter,  and  hastily  made  his  deci- 
sion. 

"  Well,  Miss  Price,"  he  responded, 
in  a  grave  tone,  "  I  may  as  well  ad- 


mit that  I  do  possess  exclusive  in- 
formation." 

This  was  true  enough.  It  was  not 
likely  that  any  but  himself  had  over- 
heard that  conversation  in  the  hollow 
of  the  cliff. 

The  effect  of  the  reply  on  Ger- 
trude Price  was  startling.  Stanwin 
could  see  her  face  blanch.  She 
closed  her  eyes  for  an  instant;  then 
she  stretched  out  the  hand  that  was 
not  done  up  in  bandages. 

"  Good  night,"  she  said  in  a  voice 
so  much  weaker  than  before  that 
Stanwin  could  scarcely  catch  the 
words.  ''Tell  mama  that  I  am  all 
right  when  you  go  out;  that  she  need 
not  come  back." 

Stanwin  felt  that  he  had  succeeded. 
Gertrude  seemed  to  understand,  and 
was  for  the  moment  crushed  beneath 
the  blow.  He  pitied  her  deeply,  but 
rejoiced  that  affairs  had  come  to  a 
head  at  last.  He  went  out  hastily, 
told  Mrs.  Price  that  her  daughter 
was  resting  quietly  and  did  not  wish 
to  be  disturbed  just  then,  and  prom- 
ised to  call  in  the  morning.  Then 
he  walked  thoughtfully  homeward. 

He  had  cause  to  be  thoughtful, 
too.  He  realized  that  the  remedy 
he  had  tried  was  a  desperate  one. 

"  Miss  Price  believes,"  he  reflected, 
"  that  I  am  engaged  to  Miss  Den- 
forth. Now  this  may  suit  me  very 
well  as  far  as  Miss  Price  is  concern- 
ed, but  how  about  Miss  Denforth  ? 
What  if  the  report  should  be  put  in 
circulation? " 

A  cold  perspiration  broke  out  over 
him  at  the  possibility.  If 'Gertrude 
should  take  it  into  her  head  to  start 
the  rumor,  she  would  say  that  she 
had  his  authority  for  it.  What 
would  Alice  think  of  this,  and  of 
him  ? 

"  But  Miss  Price  is  not  likely  to 
speak  of  the  matter,"  he  tried  to 
reason  himself  into  believing.  **  She 
has  nothing  to  gain  by  it — unless  she 
suspects  that  it  is  not  so" 

Aye,  this  was  the  point.  Would 
Gertrude,  on  thinking  the  matter 
over  calmly,  arrive  at  this  decision  ? 
Stanwin  was  unable  to  determine, 
but  the  possibility  was  quite  suflSc- 
ient  to  send  him  to  bed  that  night  in 
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a  state  of  highly  unpleasant  perturb- 
ation. He  dreaded  more  than  ever 
his  next  call  on  Gertrude.  He  cher- 
ished a  hope  that  she  would  not 
want  to  see  him  any  more,  and  would 
induce  her  father  to  send  for  Dr. 
Murdock  again.  But  no  such  good 
fortune  befell  him.  He  put  off  his 
call  on  the  Prices  as  long  as  possible, 
trusting  that  it  might,  but  no  mes- 
sage arrived,  and  at  last  he  was 
obliged  to  present  himself. 

Gertrude  was  a  great  deal  better. 
She  bore  herself  with  considerable 
dignity.  Stanwin  saw  that  she  was 
piqued,  and  that  pride  was  keeping 
her  up.  She  made  no  reference  at 
all  to  Alice  Denforth,  at  which  Stan- 
win  was  a  little  disappointed.  He 
had  come  to  hope  that  she  would 
allude  to  the  matter,  and  thus  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  deny  ex- 
plicitly any  engagement.  He  did 
not  dare  open  the  subject  himself. 

Although  he  rejoiced  in  the  fact 
that  Gertrude  no  longer  languished 
after  him,  he  did  not  like  the  new 
way  in  which  she  looked  at  him. 
He  felt  uneasy  under  it.  On  his  way 
down  through  the  office  he  stopped 
for  a  few  minutes  at  the  desk,  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation  with 
Ashley  Bateman  inquired  if  Mr. 
Church  was  still  at  the  hotel. 

"  No,  he  left  this  morning,"  was 
the  reply. 

"Then  I  shall  call  on  Miss  Den- 
forth tonight,"  Stanwin  told  himself. 

But  before  night  came  something 
happened,  which  caused  him  to  alter 
his  plans.  He  had  finished  his  round 
of  duties  for  the  day,  and  was  sitting 
in  the  steamer  chair  on  the  piazza 
smoking  and  softly  stroking  Rescue, 
who  lay  stretched  out  beside  him. 
Rose  was  out  driving  with  Nelly 
Atkinson,  but  presently  the  village 
cart  stopped  in  front  of  the  gate  and 
Stanwin  sprang  up  to  assist  his  sister 
to  alight. 

"  Good  evening.  Dr.  Stanwin,"  said 
Nelly.  "  Now  that  mama  is  well, 
we  never  see  you  any  more.  But  I 
suppose  there  will  be  no  use  in  my 
asking  you  to  call." 

Nelly  tossed  her  head  and  giggled 
as  she  looked  at  Rose.    The  latter 


made  haste  to  bid  her  friend  good 
by,  and  to  give  her  many  messages 
for  her  sister,  not  allowing  Stanwia 
a  chance  to  speak.  When  the  cart 
had  driven  off  and  the  brother  stood 
holding  the  gate  open,  he  said: 

"What  did  she  mean  by  saying: 
that  it  was  no  use  asking  me  to  call 
now.  Rose  ?  Is  she  still  harping  on. 
the  old  theme  ?" 

"No,  it's,  a  new  one  this  time,, 
Noel.  And  I  feel  very  badly  used 
that  you  did  not  confide  in  your 
sister  at  once,  and  not  allow  her  to- 
hear  the  news  first  as  town  gossip." 

"  Why,  my  dear  Rose,  what  do  you 
mean?"  exclaimed  Stanwin,  filled 
with  a  quick  alarm. 

He  felt  that  his  worst  fears  were 
about  to  be  confirmed. 

"  I  mean,"  replied  Rose,  "  that  I 
think  you  might  have  told  me  of 
your  engagement  to  Alice  Denforth. 
You  told  me  of  the  other  thing." 

"  My  engagement  to  Alice  Den- 
forth ?  "  Stanwin  repeated  the  words 
interrogatively,  not  because  he  had 
not  heard  distinctly  the  first  time^ 
but  in  order  to  accustom  himself  to- 
the  awful  dilemma  on  which  he  had 
fallen. 

"  Why  yes,  youVe  not  going  to- 
deny  it,  are  you  ?  Til  beg^n  to  think 
you're  a  confirmed  flirt,  if  you  do." 

"  This  is  terrible.  Rose."  Stanwin* 
crept  back  into  his  chair  again,  as 
though  overcome  by  weakness. 
"  Who  told  you  about  it  1 " 

"  Nelly,  of  course.  She  says  that 
she  thought  all  along  that  you  were 
a  man  of  more  taste  than  to  choose- 
Gertrude  Price  when  a  beautiful  girl 
like  Alice  Denforth  was  ready  at 
your  hand." 

"  Worse,  and  more  of  it,"  groaned 
Stanwin,  clapping  a  hand  to  either 
side  of  his  head. 

"  Then  isn't  it  true  ? "  Rose  came 
to  a  halt  at  the  foot  of  the  steamer 
chair,  and  putting  her  hand  under 
her  brother's  chin,  lifted  his  head  so- 
that  she  could  look  down  into  his 
face. 

"  True,  no,  of  course  it  isn't  true» 

and  if  I  could  get  hold  of  "  but 

Stanwin  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 
He  realized  that  he  himself  was  the 
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only  one  responsible  for  the  rumor, 
which  had  recoiled  like  a  boomerang 
on  his  own  head. 

"Well,  you  are  a  nice  sort  of  a 
man  !  "  exclaimed  Rose,  dropping  to 
a  seat  on  the  lower  fold  of  the  chair. 
"  This  is  the  second  girl  you  have 
been  engaged  to  within  three  weeks. 
Where  there  is  so  much  smoke,  you 
naturally  expect  to  find  a  little  fire." 

"  I  wish  you  could  find  me  a  nice, 
comfortable  hole  in  the  ground. 
Rose,  where  I  could  seclude  myself 
for  a  little  while." 

"  Well,  for  pity's  sake,  Noel,  why 
don't  you  go  and  engage  yourself  to 
one  of  these  girls?  And  then  you 
needn't  mind  how  much  people  talk. 
I  am  sure  your  prospects  couldn't  be 
better,  and  you  will  be  very  lonely 
after  I  go  away." 

"  How  can  I  engage  myself  to  any- 
body. Rose,  if  somebody  is  con- 
stantly meddling  with  my  business  ? 
What  do  you  suppose  Miss  Denforth 
will  think  when  she  hears  this  re- 
port ?  " 

*•  Aha,  that's  where  sits  the  wind," 
exclaimed  Rose,  lifting  her  eyebrows. 

"  Yes,  but  it  won't  any  longer,  I'm 
afraid,"  and  Stanwin  leaned  his  head 
on  his  hands  in  a  dejected  attitude. 

"  And  that's  why  you  were  put  out 
when  it  was  rumored  that  you  were 
engaged  to  Miss  Price — because  you 
did  not  want  this  Miss  Denforth  to 
hear  of  it?" 

Stanwin  nodded.  He  was  glad  he 
had  his  sister  in  whom  to  confide, 
but  yet  he  could  not  see  how  she 
could  help  him. 

"  And  now  you  are  worse  put  out 
that  you  should  be  reported  engaged 
tO|Miss  Denforth  ?  But  I  don't  see 
that  any  irreparable  harm  is  done, 
Noel.  She  will  understand  that  it  is 
only  village  gossip." 

"  But  you  don't  know  the  worst  of 
it.  Rose,  and  I  can't  tell  you.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  the  report  will  seem 
to  have  come  authorized  from  me. 
She  won't  have  any  opinion  of  me  at 
all,  and  that  Gertrude  Price  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  business.  I 
must  get  out  of  town,  if  only  for  a 
night.  I  can't  stand  it.  If  I  was  in 
any  other  profession  but  this  con- 


founded medicine,  I  could  take  a 
week  off  and  make  myself  scarce ; 
but  as  it  is  I'm  chained  to  my 
patients." 

So  instead  of  calling  on  Alice  Den- 
forth that  evening  he  took  the  eight 
o'clock  train  for  Lake  George,  leav- 
ing word  that  he  would  be  back  the 
next  afternoon. 

XI. 

ONCE  on  board  the  cars  Stanwin 
asked  himself  what  good  he 
was  going  to  accomplish  by  running 
away  in  this  fashion.  He  had  come 
in  obedience  to  an  impulse  that  he 
could  not  logically  explain. 

At  times  he  endeavored  to  lighten 
his  burden  by  hoping  that  Miss  Den- 
forth had  not  heard  the  rumor.  But 
he  knew  that  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  running  in  to  sit  awhile  with 
Gertrude.  He  shuddered  as  his 
fancy  painted  the  scene,  how  Ger- 
trude would  take  one  of  her  hands  in 
girl  fashion  and  as  she  softly  stroked 
it,  tell  her  how  he  (Stanwin)  had 
himself  confided  to  her  his  happiness. 

"  That  finishes  me  there  once  for 
all,"  he  murmured.  "Any  girl  that 
will  look  at  a  fellow  after  he  has  had 
the  cheek  to  publish  such  a  report^ 
doesn't  deserve  a  lover." 

He  groaned  in  spirit  and  felt  as  if 
fate  were  four  walls  closing  in  upon 
him  till  they  crushed  out  of  him  all 
hope  of  happiness.  But  no  man  can 
exist  forever  despairing,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  hope  began  to  spring 
up  again. 

"  Perhaps  I  can  explain  to  her  some 
day,"  he  reflected,  but  then  came 
despair  again,  as  he  recollected  what 
it  would  involve  to  make  this  expla- 
nation—the telling  of  Gertrude 
Price's  infatuation  for  him.  This  he 
could  never  do.  There  seemed  to  be 
nothing  ahead  of  him  but  a  wide 
gulf|separatinghim  forever  from  Alice 
Denforth. 

Luckily,  at  this  point  in  his  dismal 
ponderings,  the  train  brought  him  to 
Caldwell,  and  he  was  enabled  to  for- 
get his  woes  for  a  time  in  refreshing 
slumber  at  Crosbyside.  The  next 
morning  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
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which  he  had  never  visited  before, 
absorbed  him.  He  inquired  at  the 
office  if  there  was  any  excursion  on 
the  lake  he  could  take  that  would 
bring  him  back  by  early  afternoon. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  clerk,  "  you  can 
take  the  Island  Queen  to  Paradise 
•Bay,  a  beautiful  trip." 

"  Paradise  Bay! "  repeated  Stan- 
win.  The  name  seemed  like  a 
mockery,  coming  to  him  in  his  pres- 
ent mood.  But  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  there  nevertheless.  He  had 
barely  time  to  catch  the  boat,  which 
was  an  odd  looking  little  affair, 
standing  very  high  out  of  the  water 
and  having  almost  the  appearance  of 
a  toy  steamboat. 

When  Stan  win  stepped  aboard  and 
seated  himself  on  the  upper  deck  in 
the  very  bow,  with  his  eye  fixed  on 
the  beautiful  panorama  of  water  and 
mountain  down  the  lake,  he  hoped 
that  for  this  little  while  at  least  he 
could  keep  his  mind  free  from  the 
shadow  that  he  knew  would  fall 
over  it  all  too  soon  again.  The 
weather  was  superb,  the  leaves  show- 
ing their  wealth  of  gold  and  scarlet 
on  the  hillsides,  the  October  breeze 
just  strong  enough  to  make  the  sun- 
shine pleasant.  It  was  too  late  in 
the  season  for  many  tourists  to  be 
abroad,  but  at  each  landing  a  few 
came  aboard,  and  there  was  always 
a  little  group  down  at  the  wharf  to 
see  the  boat  come  in.  Stanwin  found 
keen  interest  in  watching  these 
parties.  All  of  them  seemed  to  be  in 
high  spirits,  and  waved  hats  and 
hands  after  the  Island  Queen  when 
she  moved  away,  even  though  they 
niight  have  no  friends  on  board  of  her. 

Thus  time  went  on,  and  in  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  present  Stan- 
win  had  mercifully  forgotten  both 
the  luckless  past  and  the  ominous 
future.  The  boat  approached  the 
dock  in  front  of  the  Marion  House. 
Stanwin  shaded  his  eyes  from  the 
sun  with  his  hand,  and  glanced  at 
the  group  ready  to  board  it.  His 
hand  dropped  as  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  escaped  his  lips.  For  three 
of  the  would  be  passengers  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denforth  and  their 
daughter  Alice. 


They  had  not  seen  Stanwin  yet. 
He  calculated  his  chances  of  climb- 
ing the  rail  and  swinging  himself 
upon  the  wharf  after  they  had  come 
on  board.  He  felt  as  if  he  could  not 
face  Alice  just  now.  He  knew  that 
she  must  despise  him.  She  had  pro- 
bably persuaded  her  parents  to  bring 
her  away  from  Shumway  on  his  ac- 
count just  as  he  had  come  off  on 
hers.  And  now  they  had  met  in 
exile.  Could  anything  be  more  un- 
fortunate ? 

But  Stanwin  did  not  clamber  over 
the  rail  and  escape.  He  had  too 
much  dignity  for  that.  Besides,  he 
suddenly  found  himself  possessed  of 
an  eager  impatience  to  have  the 
meeting  take  place,  to  know  the 
worst  and  have  done  with  it.  If 
Alice  Denforth  should  cut  him — well, 
he  could  leave  the  boat  at  the  next 
landing. 

They  were  coming  through  the 
little  cabin  toward  the  forward  deck 
now.  Alice  was  leading  the  way,  her 
face  bright  with  pleasure.  But  Stan- 
win knew  that  this  joy  was  not  at 
the  prospect  of  meeting  him,  for  he 
was  sure  she  had  not  yet  seen  him. 
It  was  her  delight  over  this  trip  to 
Paradise  Bay. 

**  Why,  Dr.  Stanwin,  this  is  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  !  " 

Their  eyes  had  met  as  she  stepped 
out  on  the  deck,  and  a  light  came 
into  hers  that  set  his  to  throbbing 
tumultuously.  She  had  not  heard, 
then.    He  still  had  a  respite. 

"  Well,  well,  this  is  a  most  enjoy- 
able encounter.  Dr.  Stanwin,"  de- 
clared Mr.  Denforth  as  they  shook 
hands  and  all  took  seats  together. 
"  How  long  have  you  been  at  the 
lake  ? " 

I  came  up  only  last  night,"  an- 
swered Stanwin.    "  And  you  ? " 

"  We  came  up  very  hurriedly  at 
noon  yesterday." 

"  Yes,  I  feel  quite  guilty,"  inter- 
posed Alice,  "  to  have  come  away 
without  dropping  in  to  see  how'Miss 
Price  was.  You  know  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  running  in  to  sit  with 
her  a  little  every  day.  It  must  be  so 
tiresome  for  her  to  be  shut  up  in  her 
room.    But  she  must  be  much  better. 
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or  we  should  not  find  you  so  far  from 
your  post  of  duty." 

Stanwin  did  not  flush  at  any  im- 
plication that  might  underlie  this 
last  sentence.  He  was  too  busy 
thinking  about  something  else  to 
admit  of  this.  He  answered  "  Yes, 
Miss  Price  is  very  much  improved," 
and  then  luckily  Mr.  Denforth  called 
their  attention  to  a  picturesque  view 
that  the  swinging  of  the  boat  around 
the  point  of  an  island  had  brought 
into  their  range  of  vision.  Stanwin 
looked  with  the  rest,  but  his  mind 
was  not  on  the  gem  of  an  islet  dis- 
closed, but  on  the  course  of  action 
that  had  suddenly  mapped  itself  out 
in  front  of  him. 

Alice's  departure  for  Lake  George 
had  prevented  her  hearing  the  news 
that  was  now  all  over  Shumway. 
She  was  certain  to  be  told  it  by  Ger- 
trude as  soon  as  she  returned.  If 
Stanwin  did  not  wish  irreparable 
harm  to  be  done  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  woman  he  loved,  he  must  take 
the  only  course  open  to  him,  bold 
though  it  was.  He  must  propose  to 
Alice  Denforth  before  he  parted  from 
her  here  at  Lake  George. 

If  she  rejected  him  he  would  be  no 
worse  off  than  he  had  been  before, 
while  if  she  accepted  he  would  be  in 
a  position  to  explain  everything  to 
her,  and  could  afford  to  snap  his 
fingers  at  the  gossips  of  Shumway. 
But  the  thought  of  testing  his  fate  at 
such  short  notice  nearly  took  away 
his  breath.  How  could  he  manage 
it  ?  The  Denforths  were  going  back 
to  Shumway  that  very  afternoon. 
There  was  not  much  time  to  lose. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  Stanwin  did 
not  manifest  as  much  interest  in  the 
scenery  as  during  the  earlier  hours 
of  his  trip?  But  he  recalled  more 
than  once  the  objective  point  of  the 
tour — Paradise  Bay.  Would  it  in 
truth  prove  a  paradise  for  him,  he 
wondered  ? 

He  thought  of  Mr.  Church.  He 
imagined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denforth  had 
planned  this  little  trip  to  divert  their 
daughter's  mind  from  her  unpleasant 
experience.  What  would  they  say  if 
they  knew  what  was  hanging  over 
her  now  ? 


"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  lovely 
spot.  Dr.  Stanwin  ? "  exclaimed  Alice, 
suddenly  turning  to  him.  "I  mean 
the  entire  lake.  And  they  tell  me 
that  Paradise  Bay  is  really  and 
truly  heavenly.  There  it  is  now, 
right  in  front  of  us.  We  go  through 
that  open  space  between  those  two 
islands.  Papa  has  been  here  and 
told  me  about  it.  And  the  boat 
doesn't  make  a  landing;  just  runs 
into  the  bay  and  turns  around." 

Alice  was  so  much  interested  in 
the  view  that  she  rose  and  walked  to 
the  bow  of  the  boat.  Stanwin  fol- 
lowed her.  His  heart  beat  fast. 
Time  was  slipping  away.  He  must 
watch  for  and  seize  the  very  first 
opportunity.  But  the  rest  of  the 
passengers  came  crowding  about  the 
two.  He  could  not  of  course  speak 
now. 

Slowly  the  boat  steamed  into  the 
landlocked  sheet  of  water  through 
the  narrow  strait.  It  seemed  that 
there  was  scarcely  room  for  her  in- 
side. But  by  running  her  stem 
almost  ashore  and  then  backing 
carefully,  she  was  enabled  to  accom- 
plish the  feat,  the  difficulty  of  which 
made  the  experience  all  the  more  in- 
teresting for  her  passengers.  On 
the  edge  of  one  of  the  wooded  banks 
sat  a  young  man  and  woman,  pre- 
senting a  most  romantic  spectacle 
with  their  sylvan  surroundings.  A 
general  smile  went  round,  and  one 
audacious  collegian  leveled  his  Kodak 
at  them  and  took  a  snap  shot.  But 
the  couple  on  shore  seemed  not  to 
mind ;  the  fellow  waved  his  hat  and 
the  girl  fluttered  her  handkerchief. 
To  Stanwin  it  seemed  as  if  he  were 
living  in  a  very  atmosphere  of  love. 

But  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
him  to  speak  his  own.  The  Island 
Queen  left  the  seductive  joys  of 
Paradise  behind  her  and  steamed 
out  into  the  lake  again,  headed  back 
toward  Caldwell. 

"  You  must  stop  off  at  the  Marion 
and  take  dinner  with  us.  Dr.  Stan- 
win," said  Mr.  Denforth,  when  they 
were  all  seated  together  again.  "  We 
can  catch  the  Horicon  back  in  time 
for  our  train." 

Stanwin  accepted  gladly.    He  felt 
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that  his  time  was  extended  so  much 
the  longer.  But  he  was  exceedingly 
nervous  nevertheless.  He  wondered 
if  it  had  ever  fallen  to  the  experience 
of  any  other  man  to  feel  that  his  pro- 
posal must  be  made  on  railroad  time, 
as  it  were.  When  they  reached  the 
Marion  it  was  a  little  after  noon. 
Dinner  would  not  be  ready  until 
two.  Mrs.  Denforth  was  tired  from 
the  trip  and  sought  her  room ;  Mr. 
Denforth  secured  a  New  York  morn- 
ing paper  and  an  easy  chair  on  the 
piazza,  and  proceeded  to  make  him- 
self comfortable.  Stanwin  and  Alice 
were  thus  left  to  their  own  devices. 
There  were  hammocks  and  settees 
down  on  the  lawn  close  to  the  lake. 
Alice  proposed  that  they  go  and  sit 
there.  Stanwin  eagerly  led  the  way. 
He  felt  now  that  the  supreme  mo- 
ment was  approaching.  AH  outward 
circumstances  were  combining  to  give 
him  the  longed  for  opportunity.  His 
own  faint  heart  was  the  only  present 
drawback.  It  seemed  such  a  hazard- 
ous cast  to  make ;  so  much  depended 
on  it.  He  felt  that  his  acquaintance 
with  Alice  was  all  too  short.  He 
.  feared  that  she  might  be  shocked  at 
his  presumption.  Yet  he  felt  he 
must  risk  all  on  this  throw. 

Naturally  he  was  distraught. 
What  man  would  not  be,  conscious 
that  he  is  obliged  to  propose  to  a 
woman  within  a  specified  period  ? 
He  was  continually  casting  about  in 
his  mind  for  some  way  of  leading  up 
to  the  theme  nearest  to  his  heart. 
Alice  was  not  helping  him  out  in  the 
least. 

The  sight  of  a  name  on  the  hotel 
register  had  recalled  to  her  a  laugh- 
able experience  that  had  befallen 
her  once  in  amateur  theatricals.  The 
man  who  was  playing  the  lover  for- 
got her  stage  name,  and  in  adjuring 
her  to  make  him  happy  for  life  had 
fallen  back  on  "  Alice,"  to  her  horror 
and  the  intense  amusement  of  the 
audience.  She  laughed  heartily  over 
the  recollection,  and  of  course  ex- 
pected Stanwin  to  laugh  too.  But 
to  laugh  over  a  travesty  on  love 
making  when  one  is  contemplating 
setting  about  the  process  in  sober 
earnest  is  no  easy  matter,  and  Stan- 


win feared  that  his  mirth  was  a  little 
hollow. 

"  Are  you  very  fond  of  appearing 
in  private  theatricals.  Miss ,  Den- 
forth ? "  he  asked, 

"  I  like  it  for  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
yes,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  no  talent 
in  that  direction.  I  always  feel  absurd 
when  I  stand  up  on  the  stage  and 
say  things  that  somebody  else  has 
put  into  my  mouth." 

Stanwin's  heart  sank.  Always  his 
companion  seemed  to  dwell  on  the 
absurdities  of  situations.  With  her 
mind  bent  in  this  direction  it  was 
evidently  a  bad  time  for  him  to  make 
his  venture.  And  yet  the  minutes 
were  fleeing.  It  was  after  one 
already.  He  could  see  that  by  the 
open  faced  watch  that  hung  at  Alice's 
girdle.  It  was  in  truth  "  now  or 
never." 

There  was  a  pause  after  Alice's 
last  remark.  Stanwin  did  not  care  to 
pursue  the  subject.  Alice's  eyes 
were  riveted  on  the  hills  across  the 
lake,  watching  the  shadows  that 
passing  clouds  cast  on  them.  There 
was  no  sound  for  a  moment  or  two, 
save  the  gentle  plash  of  the  lake 
wavelets  against  the  stone  wall  that 
bordered  the  grounds.  Alice  was- 
leaning  back  in  the  hammock,  which 
hung  motionless  between  the  trees 
from  which  it  was  suspended.  Stan- 
win sat  on  a  bench  so  close  to  the 
hammock  that  by  stretching  out  his 
hand  he  could  have  swung  it  had  its 
occupant  so  desired. 

"  Why  don't  you  turn  around,  Dr. 
Stanwin,  and  get  the  full  benefit  of 
the  lovely  view?"  Alice  suddenly  re- 
marked. "You  are  looking  in  the 
direction  of  Shu m way,  as  if  you  were 
wishing  yourself  back  there." 

"My  expression  must  belie  my 
feelings,  then,"  Stanwin  returned 
quickly,  feeling  that  the  decisive 
moment  had  come.  "  I  am  most  cer- 
tainly not  wishing  myself  back  in 
Shumway,  or  in  any  other  place  but 
this.  Miss  Denforth,"  Stanwin  caught 
his  breath  quickly  and  went  on,  "I 
don't  want  to  startle  you,  but  I  must 
say  what  I  want  to  say  now.  I  love 
you  with  the  truest  devotion  a  man 
can  bring  to  woman.    I  have  taken. 
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this  chance  meeting  of  ours  as  an 
omen  of  good.  I  

Stanwin  stopped  here.  Alice  had 
raised  herself  in  the  hammock  and 
was  looking  at  him  with  such  a 
peculiar  expression  that  he  was  posi- 
tively startled.  But  it  was  not  a 
freezing  look  ;  there  was  a  half  smile 
on  her  lips.  He  wanted  to  take  her 
hand,  but  a  canoe  just  then  passed  in 
front  of  them,  its  paddle  flashing 
back  like  jewels  the  glistening  drops 
of  water. 

"  I  love  you,"  Stanwin  went  on 
after  an  instant.  The  canoeist'^s  back 
was  turned  toward  them  now.  Stan- 
win had  risen  and  stood  leaning  over 
the  hammock.  "  I  love  you  ardently 
and  have  done  so  from  the  first. 
Give  me  one  word  of  hope." 

There  was  a  gleam  in  Alice's  eyes. 
It  seemed  as  if  they  had  just  caught 
sight  of  something  that  had  eluded 
them  hitherto. 

"  Why,  how  strange  it  seems,"  she 
said  softly,  almost  as  though  she 
were  speaking  in  a  dream.  "  I  did 
not  realize  before,  but — but  now  you 
tell  me  this  I  find  that  I  love  you." 

Stanwin  would  have  given  all  he 
possessed  to  have  been  able  to  stoop 
down  and  take  her  in  his  arms.  But 
of  course  he  could  not  do  such  a 
thing  on  the  front  lawn  of  the  hotel, 
with  Alice's  father  sitting  on  the 
piazza  in  full  view. 

XII. 

Probably  the  next  most  ecstatic 
moment  in  a  man's  life  to  that 
deliriously  joyous  one  when  he  is 
accepted  by  the  woman  Ije  loves,  is 
the  one  when  she  blushingly  con- 
fesses to  him  "all  about  it."  In  an 
instant  the  entire  relationship  be- 
tween these  two  beings  has  been 
changed.  From  now  on  they  are  to 
have  all  things  in  common,  which  of 
course  includes  reminiscences  of  the 
past. 

"  Why  did  you  look  at  me  so 
strangely,  Alice,"  asked  Stanwin 
presently,  as  the  two  were  sauntering 
along  the  path  by  the  lake  side, 
"  when  I  first  began  to  tell  you  of 
this  ?    Don't  you   remember  how 


you  lifted  yourself  on  the  hammock 
and  stared  at  me — yes,  really  stared 
in  the  most  impolite  manner?" 

Alict  glanced  timidly  to  right  and 
left  of  them  before  replying.  Then 
she  said  softly: 

"  Don't  you  understand  what  that 
meant,  Noel?  I  will  tell  you.  As 
soon  as  you  began  to  talk  to  me  of 
love,  I  was  sensible  that  that  was 
the  feeling  I  had  for  you.  I  did  not 
know  what  it  was  before.  I  had 
never  felt  it  for  any  other  man  ;  I 
was  not  even  conscious  that  I  cared 
particularly  for  you.  But  as  soon  as 
you  spoke  in  that  way,  your  words 
seemed  to  awake  in  me  the  realiz- 
ation of  a  new  power  within  me.  I 
was  startled,  dazed,  and — and  I  hope 
I  did  not  let  you  see  too  soon  how 
very  fond  of  you  I  was."  She  added 
this  with  a  mischievous  smile. 

Stanwin  murmured  something  that 
sounded  very  like  "  My  darling,"  and 
then  inquired: 

**  And  if  I  had  not  spoken,  Alice^ 
do  you  think  you  would  have  gone 
away  from  Shumway  and  straight- 
way forgotten  about  me  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Don't  speak 
about  that,  Noel.  We  mustn't  think 
about  the  *  might  have  beens*;  we 
have  our  hands  full  with  the  *  ares.* 
Now  what  do  you  suppose,  sir,  papa 
and  mama  will  say  to  this  ?  You 
must  remember  that  you  don't  own 
me  till  they  put  their  seal  to  the 
bargain.  Oh,  dear,  it  does  seem 
dreadful,  doesn't  it,  to  think  I've  not 
known  you  three  months  yet !  I'm 
afraid  they'll  be  terribly  shocked 
when  they  hear  about  it." 

"  Were  you  terribly  shocked  when 
you  thought  I  was  in  love  with  Ger- 
trude Price,  whom  I  hadn't  known 
two  months  ?  "  Stanwin  felt  that  this 
was  a  golden  opportunity  to  open  up 
the  subject  on  which  an  explanation 
must  be  made  before  they  returned 
to  Shumway. 

"  How  did  you  know  I  imagined 
you  were  in  love  with  Gertrude 
Price  ?  "  Alice  asked  quickly. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you've 
forgotten  that  conversation  we  had 
on  the  hotel  piazza  before  we  went 
over  to  the  concert  in  the  park  that 
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night  ?  Of  course  I  guessed  it  from 
that,  and  it  nearly  drove  me  wild." 

"  And  you  never  cared  the  tiniest 
bit  for  her  ?  Not  even  when  you 
risked  your  life  to  bring  her  up  from 
under  the  falls  ?  " 

"Risked  my  life?"  repeated  Stan- 
win.  "  Nonsense.  Let  me  tell  you 
something,  Alice.  It  was  my  fault 
she  fell.  You  spoke  to  me,  and  I 
turned  to  answer  you  instead  of  tak-» 
ing  the  hand  she  stretched  out  to  me. 
And  it  was  in  that  instant  of  my  ne- 
glect of  her  for  you  that  she  went 
down." 

"  Why,  Noel,  how  awful !  I  feel 
now  as  if  I  was  responsible  for  the 
accident." 

"  Of  course  you  weren't.  She  her- 
self was  the  only  one  to  blame. 
Don't  you  see,  when  she  saw  me  ex- 
plaining all  about  that  Niagara  re- 
semblance to  you,  she  couldn't  stand 
being  neglected,  and  walked  out  on 
that  spur  just  to  get  me  to  come 
after  her." 

"  I  knew  there  was  something  in 
it !  "  exclaimed  Alice.  "  She  was  in 
love  with  you,  then  ? " 

**  Well,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
admit  that  unpleasant  fact  in  order 
to  be  able  to  explain  some  others," 
rejoined  Stanwin,  looking  rather 
sheepish. 

"  Explain  some  others  ?  What 
others  ? "  Alice's  tone  was  a  startled 
one.  Stanwin  realized  that  even 
though  he  had  proposed  and  been 
accepted,  he  was  not  yet  out  of  the 
woods. 

"  One  is  that  you  must  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  your  engagement 
to  me  as  soon  as  you  get  back  to 
Shumway." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  Stanwin 
felt  that  if  they  had  been  walking  by 
moonlight  Alice  would  have  with- 
drawn her  arm  from  his  as  she  made 
this  exclamation.  "  Did  you  hear 
this  report  before  you  came  away  ? " 

"  Yes,  but  " 

"  And  that  put  it  into  your  head  to 
come  up  here,  find  me,  and  ask  me 
to  be  your  wife  ? "  Alice's  eyes  were 
flashing.  She  had  withdrawn  to  a 
little  distance  from  Stanwin, 

"No,  no,"  he  cried.    "I  did  not 


know  you  were  here.  I  came  here 
to  avoid  you.  I  feared  that  it  was 
hiW  over  between  us.  I  was  utterly 
miserable.  And  that  Gertrude  Price 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  Don't  you 
trust  me,  Alice  ?  " 

"But  about  Miss  Price?  What 
has  she  to  do  with  it  ?  I  must  know 
everything.  Dr.  Stanwin." 

This  name  smote  on  Stanwin's  ears 
like  a  knell.  Was  it  possible  that 
only  this  brief  taste  of  bliss  was  to 
be  allowed  him  ? 

"She  has  been  my  bite  noir  for 
weeks,"  he  replied.  "  You  remember 
I  gave  up  treating  her  for  a  while; 
then  her  father  sent  for  me  to  come 
back.  On  the  day  before  my  last 
visit  she  spoke  about  you  and  Mr. 
Church.  She  asked  me  if  I  thought 
it  would  amount  to  an  engagement. 
I  told  her  no,  very  decidedly.  Shf 
wanted  to  know  if  I  possessed  ex- 
clusive information.  I  told  her  that 
I  did,  and  " 

"You  told  her  that!"  broke  in 
Alice,  the  scarlet  flaming  in  her 
cheeks. 

"  I  told  her  only  what  I  believed  to 
be  the  truth,"  rejoined  Stanwin,  fore- 
seeing another  shoal  ahead,  but  de- 
termined to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 

"  But  I  don't  see  how  you  could 
know  anything  about  it,"  persisted 
Alice,  "  or  what  right  you  had  to  be- 
lieve " 

"  By  the  right  of  what  my  own 
ears  heard."  Stanwin  drew  a  long 
breath  and  then  made  his  confession 
about  the  unavoidable  eavesdropping 
in  the  cliffs  above  Blue  Mountain 
Falls.  As  he  had  anticipated,  Alice 
was  covered  with  confusion,  with 
horror,  wHen  she  heard  this.  She 
hid  her  face  from  him,  and  when  he 
started  to  say  more,  she  exclaimed, 
"  No,  no,  it's  awful  to  think  you  knew 
all  this  about  me.  I  shall  never  get 
over  the  humiliation  of  it." 

She  sank  down  on  a  settee  at  the 
furthest  limit  of  the  lawn,  where 
they  had  arrived  in  their  walk.  He 
saw  that  she  wanted  to  be  left  alone 
for  a  while,  and  strolled  off  to  a  tree 
that  grew  up  close  beside  the  stone 
wall.  He  l^ned  against  this  and 
looked  out  across  the  lake.  The 
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clouds  that  had  made  shadows  on 
the  hillsides  had  now  marshaled 
themselves  in  such  masses  that  the 
sun  was  completely  hidden.  A 
strong  breeze  had  sprung  up,  rip- 
pling the  surface  of  the  water.  A 
boat  with  a  red  sail  was  skurrying 
before  it,  as  if  anxious  to  make  port 
before  the  storm  broke.  Stanwin 
thought  mournfully  that  the  ele- 
ments were  in  sympathy  with  him. 

He  turned  and  glanced  up  toward 
the  hotel.  Mr.  Denforth  had  come 
to  the  edge  of  the  piazza  and  was 
looking  searchingly  out  over  the 
grounds.  He  evidently  wanted  Alice 
to  come  in.  Stanwin  walked  slowly 
back  toward  the  bench.  He  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  what  he  ought  to 
say  to  mend  matters. 

Suddenly  the  wind  freshened  to  a 
gale.  Alice,  who  had  removed  her 
hands  from  her  face  and  sat  looking 
out  over  the  lake,  sprang  to  her  feet 
with  a  sharp  cry. 

"  Look,  look  there  !  They  will  go 
over ! "  She  was  pointing  to  the 
boat  with  the  red  sail.  The  squall 
had  struck  it  and  keeled  it  over  till 
the  sail  was  scarcely  visible.  It  was 
half  a  mile  from  shore  and  they 


could  just  see  the  men  in  her 
scrambling  up  on  the  windward  side. 

Alice  clung  to  Stanwin's  arm  and 
gazed  with  a  sort  of  awed  fascina- 
tion at  the  boat.  She  appeared  to 
have  forgotten  everything  else  for 
the  time. 

**  They're  all  right  now,"  Stanwin 
told  her  reassuringly  the  next  in- 
stant. "  The  sheet  must  have  been 
caught.  See,  she's  coming  back  to 
an  even  keel  again." 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  sun  burst 
through  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  the 
squall  passed,  and  the  frowning  waves 
of  the  lake  subsided  as  if  by  magic 
to  laughing  ripples. 

"  That  was  a  narrow  escape,"  re- 
marked Stanwin  gravely. 

"  Yes,"  and  Alice  shuddered. 

"  The  men  in  the  boat  can  say  '  it 
might  have  been,* "  be  went  on  softly, 
"  and  rejoice  in  what  is.  We  don't  wish 
to  invert  that,  Alice.  We  have  come 
very  near  seeing  a  shipwreck.  We 
must  not  make  one  ourselves." 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  her  eyes 
were  wet. 

"I  have  been  foolish,  Noel,"  she 
said.  "  Come,  let  us  go  to  papa  and 
mama." 


THE  END. 


HER  REVERIE. 

It's  not  a  day  for  walking  or  for  rowing. 

The  sun  is  far  too  hot ; 
And  so  he's  goin^  to  take  me  out  a  sailing — 

{ust  we  two  \xi  his  yacht, 
low  I  wish  a  storm  would  come  and  take  us. 
Sweeping  us  suddenly 
Far  out  of  si^ht  of  land,  out  on  the  ocean, 

And  straight  across  the  sea. 
Think  of  the  great  green  splashing  waves,  the  ocean. 

Carrying  the  yacht  on — and 
Flying  swifter  than  a  steamer,  flying 

Until  at  last  we  land ; 
Reaching  some  delightful  old  French  harbor — 

Calais,  Dieppe,  Boulogne — 
Then  I'd  sav,  '*  Thanks,  for  my  voyage  over ; 

Now  I'll  go  on  alone." 
Mending  a  broken  heart  by  studying  painting 

Is— some  one  I  would  see. 
Here  is  his  address — Hotel  des  Empereurs, 
Rue  des  Saints-Pkres,  Parts. 

Walter  H,  Hanway, 
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A  FEW  months  ago  many  English  periodi- 
cals,  and  some  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
were  voicing  the  complaints  of  authors,  both 
:great  ones  and  small  ones,  that  in  the  produc- 
tion of  books  they  did  the  work  and  their 
publishers  reaped  the  profit.  Audi  alteram 
partem.  Here  is  the  plain  statement  of  a 
gentleman  who  has  for  many  years  been  con- 
nected with  an  established  publishing  house 
in  London.  '*  Barely  half  of  the  books  that 
are  issued  produce  a  profit  at  all,  and  not  ten 
per  cent  result  in  profit  worthy  of  the  name. 
It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  the  author  bears 
any  of  the  absolute  loss  incurred,  and  the 
•case  where  he  does  not  share  in  the  gain  is 
equally  rare.  Books  have  been  bought  for 
twenty  five  pounds,*  as  was  the  case  with 
Anstey*s  'Vice  Versa,*  which  would  have 
been  cheap  at  five  hundred  pounds,  but  a 
thousand  pounds  has  been  given  for  books 
which  would  have  been  dear  at  a  gift." 

The  same  deponent  adds  that  publishers 
make  money  from  "  books  of  utility,  school 
books  and  cookery  books,  technical  and  ju- 
venile books,"  and  not  from  "  the  more  or  less 
•ephemeral  novels,  poems,  essays,  or  ser- 
mons." The  statement  is  discouraging  to  the 
•devotee  of  highly  ideal  literature,  but  there  is 
nevertheless  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it. 

•  •  • 

It  is  stated,  no  doubt  correctly,  that  the 
recent  parliamentary  elections  in  England 
had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  book  trade. 
Indeed  it  is  said  that  the  only  two  novels 
whose  sale  was  not  almost  stopped  were 
Thomas  Hardy's  **  Tess,"  and  J.  M.  Barrie's 

Little  Minister." 

A  similar  phenomenon  is  observable  just 
now  in  this  country,  and  will  be  more  observ- 
able as  the  political  campaign  waxes  warmer. 
While  the  daily  newspapers  gain,  at  least  in 
circulation,  almost  all  other  branches  of  lit- 
erary industry  suffer  while  our  voters  are 
busy  deciding  who  shall  be  the  next  Presi- 
dent. 

•  •  • 

*•  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  published  early  in 
the  year  1850,  went  out  of  copyright  a  few 
months  ago,  and  several  editions  at  reduced 
prices  promptly  appeared  on  the  American 
market.  The  same  year  in  which  Hawthorne 
published  his  masterpiece  witnessed  the  ap- 
pearance, in  England,  of  *'  David  Copper- 
field,"  "  Pendennis,"  and  "  Alton  Locke,"  and 


as  the  term  of  copyright  is  the  same  there  as 
here  they  also  become  public  property  this 
year— an  event  for  which  several  British  pub- 
lishers have  prepared  by  manufacturing 
cheap  reprints.  As  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and 
Kingsley  could  of  course  do  nothing  to  pro- 
tect their  books  in  America,  they  have  long 
ago  been  appropriated  to  the  full  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic— just  as,  for  a  corresponding 
reason.  The  Scarlet  Letter "  has  been 
pirated  on  the  other  side. 

The  last  of  Thackeray's  important  works— 
♦*  The  Virginians  " — will  only  be  protected  for 
eight  years  more.  The  last  Dickens  copy- 
right—that on  "Edwin  Drood"— has  still 
twenty  years  to  run. 

«       •  • 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  old  homestead 
at  Concord  still  stands  just  as  it  stood  during 
the  philosopher's  life,  and  it  is  still  tenanted 
by  his  widow  and  her  unmarried  daughter 
Ellen.  Mrs.  Emerson  is  now  in  her  ninetieth 
year,  and  in  her  extreme  old  age  she  sees  no 
visitors,  reads  nothing,  and  apparently  feels 
no  interest  in  the  outside  world.  Only  at  the 
rarest  intervals  does  she  leave  the  house. 
Then  she  goes  for  a  short  drive  in  the  old 
family  carry-all,  which  looks  as  if  it  might 
have  been  purchased  with  the  house  in  1835. 
•       •  • 

Some  critics  have  fallen  foul  of  Mr.  Howells 
for  his  declaration,  quoted  in  this  department 
last  month,  of  a  disbelief  in  rapid  work  done 
under  the  pressure  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment."  They  aver  that  his  theory  is  that 
of  **a  plodder,  devoid  of  imagination  or 
poetry."  The  methods  of  many  illustrious 
authors,  however,  could  be  cited  in  refutation 
of  the  charge.  Dickens  and  Balzac  were  men 
of  daily  and  routine  desk  work;  so  are  Zola 
and  Thomas  Hardy.  Trollope  measured  his 
output  by  inches — or  rather,  perhaps,  by 
yards. 

What  does  it  matter,  after  all,  how  an  author 
regelates  the  mechanical  part  of  his  work? 
Be  it  executed  swiftly  or  slowly,  by  daylight 
or  by  gaslight,  at  regular  hours  or  when  the 
spirit  moves,  the  critic  is  concerned  only  with 
the  quality  of  the  result.  We  are  reminded 
of  an  accusation  once  brought  against  Tenny- 
son— that  he  was  %^\Wj  of  u^ing  a  rhyming 
dictionary.  And  why  not,  was  the  natural 
answer  ?  Why  has  not  a  poet  as  full  a  right 
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to  refer  to  such  a  mechanical  assistant  as  to 
use  a  typewriter  instead  of  the  pen  ?  When 
we  see  a  beautiful  picture,  do  we  inquire 
whether  the  artist  held  his  brush  in  the  right 
hand  or  the  left— or,  as  some  armless  phe- 
nomena have  actually  done,  with  his  toes  ? 
The  test  of  art  is  in  its  product;  its  methods 
should  be  judged  from  no  other  view  point. 

•  •  • 

One  of  the  latest  successes  in  literature  is 
that  of  **Lanoe  Falconer,"  the  author  of 

Mademoiselle  Ixe."  Gladstone  was  one  of 
the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  merits  of  that 
clever  story,  and  somebody  started  a  report 
that  it  was  written  by  his  married  daughter, 
Mrs.  Drew.  It  was  soon  ascertained,  how- 
ever, that  it  came  from  the  pen  of  a  Miss 
Mary  E.  Hawker,  who  had  been  writing  for 
nearly  twenty  years  without  public  recog- 
nition of  her  talent.  It  was  written  five  years 
before  it  saw  the  light,  and  had  meanwhile 
been  traveling  from  publisher  to  publisher 
without  finding  any  one  willing  to  become  its 
godfather.  Of  course  many  an  unknown 
author  has  similar  experiences,  but  it  certainly 
does  seem  strange  that  so  brilliant  a  piece  of 
fiction  as  Mademoiselle  Ixe"  should  be  so 
long  in  obtaining  a  hearing. 

•  *  « 

The  author  of  **  Uncle  Remus"  has  dropped 
into  autobiography — not  that  of  the  dull 
chronicler  of  dates  and  facts,  but  such  a  de- 
lightful memory  sketch  of  bygone  days  as 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  gave  us  in  the  narra- 
tive of  his  sinful  youth.  On  the  Plantation 
— A  Story  of  a  Georgia  Boy's  Adventures 
During  the  War"  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Harris's 
volume,  of  which  he  says  in  the  introduction 
that  "  the  lad  himself,  and  the  events  which 
are  herein  described,  seem  to  have  been  bom 
of  a  dream.  That  which  is  fiction  pure  and 
simple  in  these  pages  bears  to  me  the  stamp 
of  truth,  and  that  which  is  true  reads  like  a 
clumsy  invention.  In  this  matter  it  is  not 
for  me  to  prompt  the  reader.  He  must  sift 
the  fact  from  the  fiction  and  label  it  to  suit 
himself." 

•  •  • 

George  Alfred  Townsend,  better  known 
as  "  Gath,"  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  con- 
temporary writers.  He  has  produced  three 
novels,  two  volumes  of  poems,  and  a  dozen 
miscellaneous  books,  besides  keeping  up  an 
immense  amount  of  newspaper  work.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  this  last  has  been  the  chief 
contributor  to  his  income.  In  summer  he 
lives  at  Crampton  Gap,  in  Maryland,  where 
he  has  built  for  himself  a  hot  weather  retreat 
an  the  shape  of  a  little  straggling,  rustic  vil- 
lage of  wood  and  stone.  His  kitchen  and 
diningroom  are  in  one  house,  his  library 


a  hundred  feet  away  in  another,  his  billiard 
room  in  still  another,  delightful  bedrooms  for 
his  family  and  guests  over  them  all.  This 
summer  home  is  in  a  notch  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
between  precipitous  mountains,  and  com- 
mands a  view  of  twenty  five  miles  across  the 
valley  of  the  Monocacy  below. 

*       •  « 
The  inspiring  theme  of  the  modern  "  real- 
istic "  school  of  fiction  compels  a  contempor- 
ary critic  to  burst  into  poetry: 

Here's  to  the  novel  without  any  plot 
Which  brings  to  the  mind  calm  delight: 

The  scholarly  novel  that  interests  not, 
But  structurally  is  all  right. 

Then  send  the  rich  sterilized  water  around. 
Till  each  brimming  glass  doth  run  o'er; 

We'll  drink  to  the  tale  in  which  no  plot  is 
found 

Till  we  can't  drink  another  drop  more! 

Dickens  and  Thackeray,  Cooper  and  Scott, 

And  others  too  numerous  to  mention, — 
Each  one  of  them  used  a  most  palpable  plot 

As  a  cheap  way  to  hold  the  attention. 
We  now  know  the  plot  to  be  thoroughly 
wrong, — 

Analysis  these  fellows  lacked: — 
So  drink  to  the  hope  that  it  may  not  be  long 

Till  readers  shall  find  cut  this  fact! 

The  deadly  romance,  that  dire  pitfall  of 
youth. 

Oh,  g:ive  me  the  photograph  dear! 
For  I  would  have  fiction  as  truthful  as  truth 

And  never  a  smile  or  a  tear. 
On  the  plain  commonplace  should  the  novelist 
dwell. 

The  common  and  every  day  topic: 
In  a  way  realistic  he  ever  should  tell 
Of  the  beauti^lLil  point  microscopic. 

Then  here's  to  the  utterly  tasteless  and  tame, 

The  sleepy,  the  vapid,  the  flat; 
And  here's  to  each  author  that  builds  us  the 
same, 

With  a  kodak  concealed  in  his  bat. 
So  well  drink  as  the  sterilized  water  goes 
round, 

To  the  novel  that  fosters  the  snore, — 
To  the  plotless,  the  dull,  but  in  principle 
sound, — 

Till  we  can't  drink  another  drop  morel 
The  author  of  this  highly  aqueous  Bacchan- 
alian effusion  deserves  credit  for  his  enthus- 
iasm.  His  verses  are  ingenious  if  not  the 
perfection  of  melody. 

«       •  • 

Hall  Caine  writes  from  Berlin  that  **  the 
German  view  of  English  fiction  is  on  the 
whole  not  a  good  one.  But  very  little  seems 
to  be  known  of  any  of  the  English  novelists. 
I  have  met  only  one  man  who  has  read  Mr. 
Stevenson,  and  only  one  or  two  who  have 
even  heard  of  Mr.  Kipling.  I  sang  Mr.  Bar- 
rie's  praises  amid  silence,  and  no  one  was 
aware  of  Mr.  Blackmore  or  yet  Mr.  Besant. 
Such  and  so  loud  is  the  turbulent  voice  of 
fame,  twenty  four  hours  only  from  Lon- 
don, amid  a  people  who  are  our  first  cousins 
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and  have  interests  in  common  with  our  own  I 
A  lady  told  me  she  was  translating  Mr.  Swin- 
burne; but  she  knew  nothmg  of  Rossetti  ex- 
cept his  name." 

American  authors  are  probably  no  better 
known  in  Berlin  than  their  British  confreres. 
And  after  all,  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  only  to 
be  expected.  In  these  days  of  voluminous 
production,  barely  one  in  a  hundred  can  keep 
himself  fully  abreast  of  the  contemporary 
literature  of  his  own  language;  not  one  in  a 
thousand  can  find  time  to  follow  the  move- 
ments of  foreign  literatures. 

«       •  * 

The?  London  Athenaum  prints  each  year  a 
brief  summary  of  the  chief  literary  events  of 
the  preceding  twelve  months  in  the  different 
nations  of  Europe.  The  countries  reviewed 
in  the  latest  of  these  annual  surveys  are  Bel- 
gium (where  both  French  and  Flemish  are 
written)  Bohemia,  France,  Germany,  Greece, 
Holland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Norway,  Poland, 
Russia,  Spain,  and  Sweden.  Here  are  a  bak- 
er's dozen  of  distinct  literatures  in  as  many 
different  languages.  Who  is  there  that  can 
even  dip  into  more  than  two  or  three  of  them 
at  most  ?  Practically  nobody. 

And  yet  some  of  these  minor  literatures 
boast  names  of  a  fame  which  their  country- 
men at  least  fondly  believe  to  be  world  wide. 
Hungarian  critics  rank  Jokai  as  the  first  of 
contemporary  novelists.  All  Belgium  is  talk- 
ing of  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Greece  consid- 
ers Bikelas's  "Loukis  Laras"as  one  of  the 
most  notable  of  romances.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  rest. 

Verily  of  making  of  books  there  is  no  end, 
and  the  modem  reader  may  well  stand  ap- 
palled at  the  vastness  of  the  field  spread  be- 
fore him. 

%     ^       •  • 

The  erudite  Critic  points  out  an  error  that 
seems  to  be  repeated  through  all  the  standard 
books  of  reference.  They  name  Sancerre  as 
the  birthplace  of  Macdonald,  the  Scotch 
soldier  who  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of 
all  Napoleon's  marshals,  and  whom  his  im- 
perial master  created  Duke  of  Tarentum.  In 
a  recently  published  volume  of  "  Recol- 
lections" there  is  a  letter  of  the  marshal's 
wherein  he  distinctly  states  that  he  was  born 
at  Sedan — destined  later  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  most  crushing  reverse  ever  inflicted  upon 
French  arms.  Curiously  enough,  the  com- 
piler of  this  very  volume  repeats  the  mistake 
on  another  page — a  strange  illustration  of  the 
liability  of  mankind  to  err. 

*        •  • 

Milton  sold  the  manuscript  of  Paradise 
Lost "  for  five  pounds,  with  a  further  pay- 
ment of  ten  pounds  conditional  upon  the  sale 


of  the  first  edition.  A  single  copy  of  that 
first  edition  brought  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  at  a  recent  sale  in  England.  It  was  a 
handsome  specimen,  in  the  original  binding, 
of  that  rarest  variation  of  the  first  edition 
bearing  the  first  or  earliest  title.  There  are 
eight  variations  of  this  first  edition,  and  a 
copy  of  the  fifth  was  purchased  at  the  same 
sale  for  twenty  pounds. 

The  published  price  of  the  first  edition  of 
Gray's  ** Elegy"  was  sixpence.  Recently  a 
copy  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  famous  book  mart 
in  London  for  fifty  nine  pounds.  At  the  same 
time  ninety  four  pounds  was  paid  for  a  first 
edition  of  *'  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'*  while  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  "  The  Compleat 
Angler"  fetched  two  hundred  and  ten 
pounds. 

First  editions  of  much  newer  books — such 
as  the  earlier  volumes  of  Dickens  or  Tenny- 
son — are  also  valuable  property.  A  first  edi- 
tion of  "Adam  Bede,"  containing  George 
Eliot's  autograph  inscription  of  presentation 
to  Thackeray,  sold  for  fifteen  pounds  and 
some  odd  shillings  not  long  ago. 

•  «  • 

The  house  at  the  comer  of  Pore  and  Han- 
cock Streets,  in  Portland,  Maine,  where  Long- 
fellow was  bora,  has  been  purchased  by  a  Mr. 
John  Musg^ave,  who  is — or  recently  was — 
tearing  out  and  remodeling  the  interior.  A 
contemporary  reports  that  "he  is  having^ 
quite  a  time  lookmg  after  the  relic  hunters, 
and  one  day  a  citizen,  who  wanted  something 
to  remind  him  of  the  birthplace  of  the  poet, 
was  overhauled  in  Middle  Street  with  a 
mantelpiece  in  his  arms." 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  average  collector  of 
mementos  is  sufficient,  almost,  to  move  moan- 
tains,  if  the  mountains  happen  to  be  con- 
nected with  one  of  his  favorite  heroes.  But 
a  mantelpiece— especially  a  stolen  mantel- 
piece— would  certainly  be  a  curious  addition 
to  a  collection  of  Longfellow  relics. 

•  *  * 

"  A  MAN  of  literature  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  be  also  a  man  of  business."  That 
is  the  definition  of  a  journalist  given  by 
George  Augustus  Sala,  the  veteran  of  the 
London  TeUgraph.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  good 
description  of  the  ideal  newspaper  man.  A 
good  many  actual  members  of  that  noble 
profession  are  hardly  men  of  business,  and  a 
good  many  others  are  certainly  not  men  of 
literature. 

•  *  * 

Philadelphia  advances  the  claim  that  it  is 
"  the  home  city  of  the  acme  of  journalistic 
courtesy,"  and  points,  for  evidence,  to  the 
Chesterfieldian  politeness  with  which  her 
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daily  newspapers  treat  their  political  oppo- 
nents. Charles  Emory  Smithes  speech  at  the 
banquet  tendered  him  before  his  departure 
for  the  post  he  recently  resigned— the  St. 
Petersburg  mission— is  said  to  have  been 
taken  as  the  keynote  of  the  campaign. 
shall  doubtless,'*  said  the  statesman  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press ^  "  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past  venture  to  cross  swords  with  some  of 
my  brothers  who  are  at  this  board  and  who, 
in  spite  of  all  my  gentle  persuasion,  will  go  on 
preaching  their  heresies,  but  if  I  know  my 
own  heart  I  shall  seek  to  accord  the  same  re. 
spect  for  their  loyalty  to  their  convictions 
which  I  claim  for  my  own." 

Without  attempting  to  decide  the  momen- 
tous question  whether  Philadelphia  is  or  is 
not  the  center  of  mundane  politeness,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Smith's  words  have  a 
gentlemanly  ring  that  renders  them  worthy  of 
general  attention.  Especially  do  we  com- 
mend them  to  the  notice  of  the  New  York 
editors  whose  mutual  mud  slinging  is  as  dis- 
graceful to  themselves  as  it  is  disgusting  to 
their  readers. 

«       *  * 

It  is  said  that  the  Evening  Dispatch^  an  af- 
ternoon paper  published  at  Edinburgh,  has  a 
service  of  carrier  pigeons  that  is  a  really  im- 
portant adjunct  of  the  reportorial  staff.  Tiie 
winged  messengers  are  housed  in  quarters 
specially  erected  for  them  on  the  flat  roof  of 
the  office,  the  dovecote  including  an  ingeni- 
ous trap  arrangement  and  an  electric  bell 
that  announces  the  arrival  of  the  homing 
pigeons.  When  required  for  service,  the 
birds — two  or  four,  as  may  be  required — are 
caught  in  the  morning  and  placed  in  a  com- 
fortable wicker  or  tin  basket,  like  a  small 
luncheon  basket,  with  compartments.  The 
reporter,  when  he  leaves  the  office,  carries 
this  with  him.  He  also  provides  himself  with 
a  book  of  fine  tissue  paper,  *'  flimsy,"  and  a 
sheet  of  carbonized  paper.  He  writes  his  re- 
ports very  compactly,  so  as  to  put  as  much 
on  a  page  of  "  flimsy"  as  it  will  possibly  hold.^ 
Then  he  rolls  the  flimsy  "  up  and  attaches  it 
to  the  leg  of  the  bird  by  means  of  an  elastic 
band.  Or  he  may  send  two  pages  of  *•  flimsy," 
one  on  each  leg.  The  pigeon  being  released 
makes  straight  for  home. 

•        *  • 

There  is  more  than  one  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  "  Un<;Je  Tom*s 
Cabin  "  first  appeared  in  print.  A  Washing- 
ton correspondent,  in  telling  of  the  notable 
coterie  of  contributors  that  Dr.  Bailey,  editor 
of  the  National  Era^  gathered  about  him, 
writes  of  the  famous  tale  of  slavery  days  as 


follows:  ''Mrs.  Stowe  lived  up  in  Maine, 
where  her  husband  was  a  professor  in  Bow- 
doin.  Dr.  Bailey  had  read  some  of  her  fugi- 
tive sketches,  and  knowing  she  was  poor,  he 
one  day  sent  her  a  hundred  dollars  and  said, 
"Come,  write  me  a  short  anti-slavery  story 
for  the  jffrtf."  She  began  the  "short  story," 
which  so  extended  the  circulation  of  the  Era 
that  she  lengthened  it  until  it  became  **  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin." 

«       *  * 

Mrs.  Stowe's  famous  brother— so  his  widow 
is  reported  as  saying — would  not  read  **  Uncle 
Tom "  as  it  appeared  serially  in  the  Era. 
"  It*s  folly  jfor  you  to  be  kept  in  constant  ex- 
citement week  after  week,"  he  told  his 
family.  "I  shall  wait  till  the  story  is  com- 
pleted, and  take  it  all  at  one  dose."  And 
when  he  got  the  entire  work  he  devoted  a 
whole  day  to  reading  it  with  intense  absorp- 
tion, never  laying  it  down  until  he  reached 
the  last  page. 

Mr.  Beecher's  objection  to  homoeopathic 
doses  of  serial  stories,  by  the  way,  is  one  that 
a  good  many  share. 

•       *  * 

The  author  of  "The  Master  of  Silence,"  a 
novel  recently  published  in  New  York,  is  no- 
thing if  not  boldly  imaginative.  The  rather 
unromantic  city  of  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.,  is 
the  scene  of  the  most  marvelous  part  of  his 
narrative.  The  hero,  an  English  boy,  who 
tells  the  story,  comes  to  this  country  in  searclv 
of  a  long  lost  uncle,  and  discovers  that  re- 
lative at  last,  not  in  a  "  moated  grange,"  but 
in  the  suburbs  of  Ogdensburgh  in  a  house 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  wall  nearly  a.s. 
high  as  the  eaves  of  the  building.  Here  the 
uncle,  who  bore  the  commonplace  name  of 
Lane,  had  lived  for  eighteen  years  the  life  of 
a  recluse  with  his  only  son,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  people  intruding  on  him,  walked 
about  the  place  with  a  lion  at  his  heels,  and 
kept  the  grounds  about  the  house  alive  with 
rattlesnakes.  When  at  last  the  nephew,  by 
climbing  over  the  high  wall  and  braving  the 
lion  and  the  rattlesnakes,  gained  access  to  his 
uncle,  the  latter  explains  that  the  object  of 
his  self  imprisonment  was  to  make  a  highly 
original  experiment  in  the  education  of  his. 
only  son.  He  has  trained  the  youth  to  ignore 
language,  and  to  interchange  his  thoughts 
with  those  of  his  decidedly  erratic  father  by 
means  of  a  highly  developed  faculty  of  mind 
reading. 

"The  Master  of  Silence"  may  be  termed  a 
reaction  from  the  realistic  fiction  of  the  day. 
It  certainly  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme  o£ 
impossibility. 
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The  new  season  is  now  fairly  under  way. 
From  the  ist  of  August  on,  opening  nights 
have  followed  one  another  thick  and  fast. 
The  days,  or  rather  the  nights,  of  the  roof 
garden  will  soon  begin  to  be  numbered,  which 
brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  important  an- 
nouncements ot  the  month. 

It  appears  that  this  roof  garden  business 
during  the  present  summer  has  exerted  a 
(tremendous  influence  on  metropolitan  theat- 
rical affairs,  and  all  this  seems  to  have  been 
•brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  a  stage 
into  this  aerial  garden.  For  several  seasons 
past  we  have  bad  music  on  top  of  the  Casino, 
And  no  radical  revolution  has  been  wrought 
thereby  in  the  playhouses  of  the  neighbor- 
bood,  but  one  summer  of  roof  music  plus 
stage  performaaces,  and  prestOy  the  entire 
character  of  the  Casino  itself  is  to  be  per- 
manently changed.  Beginning  with  the 
tmiddle  of  September  the  whole  building  is  to 
Q}e  transformed  into  a  variety  hall  of  the  stamp 
of  the  £mpire  and  Alhambra  in  London, 
l^or  is  this  all.  Scarcely  had  a  dazed  public 
-recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  announce- 
ment than  rumor  flew  from  over  the  way  with 
the  declaration  that  the  Broadway  Theater 
(is  to  follow  suit,  and  the  arches  which  have 
•echoed  to  the  tones  of  a  Booth,  a  Barrett, 
■and  (save  the  mark!)  the  first  of  the  Faunt- 
•leroys,  are  hereafter  to  ring  to  the  rounds  of 
a  drinking  song  and  shudder  at  the  birth  of 
'future  **  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ays"  and  "  Com- 
irades.*' 

•       «  • 

^UERE  is  our  Niobe  to  lament  over  the  de- 
cay of  the  drama?  Surely  there  is  cause  for 
tears.  Look  at  the  Madison  Square  Theater, 
for  example.  Ouce  managed  by  clergymen, 
and  the  home  of  such  highly  moral  compil- 
ations as  "Hazel  Kirke,"  Esmeralda," 
•'•Young  Mrs.  Winthrop,"  and  other  tear  in- 
<ducing  productions,  now  turned  over  to  a  farce 
•comedy  which  is  so  successful  that  ten  months 
is  all  too  short  a  term  for  it,  and  nobody  can 
guess  the  limits  of  its  run.  Then  there  is  the 
Oarden  Theater,  where  last  summer  Mr. 
Mansfield  offered  the  public  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  him  in  a  varied  repertoire  of  the 
highest  stamp.  But  the  handsome  plush 
♦chairs  were  made  beggarly  by  their  emptiness, 
while  this  summer  the  same  seats  are  thronged 
might  after  night  by  the  devotees  of  *'Sinbad," 


the  New  York  exponent  of  that  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  constructed  thing  emanating 
from  Chicago  and  yclept  ''American  Extrava- 
ganza.'* 

*  •  • 

Among  the  new  plays  produced  during  the 
month,  the  most  noteworthy  are  "Settled 
Out  of  Court,"  Gillette's  adapUtion  of  Bis- 
son's  latest  farce,  wbich  has  scored  a  popular 
success  at  the  Fifth  Avenue,  and  "  Capuin 
Lettarblair,"  a  comedy  by  Marguerite  Mcr- 
ington,  with  which  Sothem  opened  his  sixth 
season  at  the  Lyceum,  August  x6.  The  last 
named  play,  under  the  simple  title  "  Lettar- 
blair," was  tried  at  a  matm^e  performance  at 
this  same  theater  last  winter,  and  we  believe 
that  since  then  it  has  undergone  many 
changes  at  the  hands  of  skilled  revisers.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  good  work  might  be  con- 
tinued with  great  profit.  Much  of  it  is  still 
tedious.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  seeing 
Mr.  Sothern  admirably  fitted  with  his  plays 
that  the  slightest  departure  from  the  stand- 
ard jars  on  us.  The  two  unique  situations  on 
the  strength  of  which  we  understand  he  ac 
cepted  "  Lettarblair,"  are  certainly  novel.  In 
the  one  the  leading  lady  is  shut  in  a  room  by 
reason  of  her  dress  being  caught  in  the  door, 
the  knob  of  which  has  fallen  off.  In  the  other 
she  is  made  to  propose  to  the  man  she  lores, 
and  who  loves  her.  These  scenes  are  strong, 
but  they  are  not  woven  into  the  piece  with 
sufficient  deftness.  Indeed,  in  the  whole  play 
there  is  a  lack  of  coherency  which  at  times 
forces  the  spectator  to  put  on  his  thinking 
cap  very  hard  in  the  effort  to  understand  tne 
drift  of  things. 

But  there  are  many  bright  lines  in  the  three 
acts,  and  at  points  plenty  of  rapid  action 
which  carries  the  audience  along  with  it  on  a 
top  wave  of  excitement.  The  ladies  in  the 
cast  all  have  rather  colorless  parts.  Virginia 
Harned  did  splendid  work  in  the  two  strong 
situations  already  referred  to,  while  it  seemed 
a  genuine  pity  there  was  not  more  for  Jenny 
Dunbar  to  do,  so  excellently  did  she  handle 
the  lines  and  "business"  that  fell  to  her. 
Sothern  himself,  as  the  rollicking,  big  hearted 
Irish  captain,  has  created  a  r61e  very  distinct 
from  others  in  his  repertoire,  and  one  in 
which  none  of  his  many  admirers  ought  to 
miss  seeing  him. 

*  •  • 

These  are  the  days  of  changes  and  rumors 
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of  changes  io  the  theatrical  world.  Among 
the  latter  is  to  be  noted  the  report  that  Jay 
Gould's  son  George  was  to  assume  the  man- 
agement of  the  Grand  Opera  House,  which 
his  father  owns.  T.  Henry  French  has  given 
it  up  for  his  new  theater,  and  we  presume 
that  the  reason  for  the  association  of  Mr. 
Gould's  name  with  the  future  of  the  house  is 
on  account  of  his  wife  having  been  Miss 
Edith  Kingdon,  of  Daly's  company.  We 
suppose  that  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  who- 
ever assumes  control  will  change  the  name, 
which  is  certainly  an  abomination,  consider- 
ing the  uses  to  which  the  stage  is  put.  But 
then  this  is  an  abomination  which  New  York 
«hares  with  almost  every  city  and  town  in  the 
■country,  nearly  all  having  their  "Grand 
Opera  House."  But  we  suppose  we  ought  to 
rejoice  that  we  are  not  as  badly  off  as  Phila- 
delphia, which  has  a  Chestnut  Street  Theater, 
4ind  a  Chestnut  Street  Opera  House,  within  a 
few  squares  of  each  other.  As  may  be  imag- 
ined confusion  is  constantly  arising,  on  one 
occasion  two  worthy  ladies  of  our  acquaint- 
jmce  setting  ,  out  to  attend  a  matinee  of 
Booth  in  **  Hamlet "  and  finding  themselves 
seated  in  the  other  house  at  a  performance  of 
Bixey  in  •*  Adonis." 

•  •  • 

Once  again  we  are  to  have  Patti's  positive 
ifarewell  tour.  But  this  time  we  are  told  it  is 
to  be  the  **  final,  absolute  one"  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Well,  it  may  be  so,  but  Madame  Patti 
holds  her  own  remarkably  well  in  appear- 
.ance  and  her  name  spells  money.  The  tour 
is  to  be  for  concerts  only,  forty  of  them,  to 
•start  in  New  York  on  November  lo,  1893. 

Speaking  of  prime  dofine^  great  things  are 
promised  with  regard  to  Emma  Calv6,  Abbey 
A  Grau*s  new  soprano  for  the  coming  season 
of  opera  at  the  Metropolitan.  She  is  French, 
and  made  her  first  appearance  at  Brussels  in 
188a.  Mascagni's  two  operas  hold  a  leading 
•place  in  her  repertoire.  Mr.  Abbey  announces 
•that  the  New  York  season  will  continue  for 
thirteen  weeks,  with  an  intermission  of  a  fort- 
•night  during  the  holidays,  when  the  company 
will  visit  Chicago.  He  announces,  further- 
more, that  Miss  Eames,  the  brothers  de 
Reszke,  and  Lassalle  are  to  be  retained  in  the 
organization.  This  is  very  enticing,  certain- 
ly, but  it  scarcely  agrees  with  the  report  that 
Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke's  throat  is  in  such  condi- 
tion that  he  will  positively  be  interdicted 
from  singing  for  a  year. 

•  •  * 

Strikes  in  theaters  sometimes  assume 
ludicrous  proportions.  With  the  curtain  up 
and  the  performance  going  on,  the  manager 
as  at  the  mercy  of  his  hirelings  on  the  stage. 


who  frequently  realiie  that  they  command 
the  situation.  A  droll  anecdote  illustrating 
this  fact  is  told  by  the  London  Pall  Mall 
Budget :  ^ 

**An  original  feature  was  introduced  into 
the  performance  of  Shakspere*8  "  Tempest'' 
in  a  French  provincial  town  recently.  The 
actual  tempest  was  produced  by  fifteen  men 
hidden  under  the  green  cloth  which  served 
as  the  surface  of  the  sea,  producing  the  swell- 
ing of  old  ocean  by  bobbing  up  and  down. 
On  account  of  a  falling  off  in  the  box  ofiice 
receipts,  the  manager  lowered  the  men's 
wages,  whereat  they  decided  to  strike.  Next 
evening,  when  the  wind  howled  over  the 
stage  and  hailstones  made  of  beans  fell  on  the 
boards,  the  green  sea  remained  sullenly 
silent.  "  Swell  and  roar  at  once! "  the  direc- 
tor cried  in  despair.  "  If  you  promise  to  give 
us  eighty  centimes  instead  of  fifty,  we  will," 
replied  the  supes.  *'No,  sixty;  not  a  sou 
more."  The  audience  shouted  with  laughter; 
the  sea  remained  calm.  Seventy  cen- 
times ? "  the  director  now  offered.  **  We  said 
eighty,"  retorted  the  men.  And  eighty  it 
had  to  be.  Then  there  began  a  roaring  and 
swelling  of  the  ocean,  which  for  vigor  had 
never  been  equaled.  The  result  was,  that 
suddenly  the  green  cloth  burst  and  the  heads 
of  the  fifteen  appeared  on  the  stage,  to  the 
uproarious  delight  of  the  house.  The  theater 
**paid  "after  this. 

•       •  • 

In  Boston,  **  Puritania,"  with  Pauline  Hall, 
has  passed  its  fiftieth  performance  at  the 
Tremont  Many  new  features  have  been 
added,  so  that  those  who  have  seen  the  opera 
once  will  want  to  go  again.  A  similar  course 
has  been  adopted  with  **  Ali  Baba  and  the 
Forty  Thieves  "  at  the  Chicago  Opera  House, 
which  has  run  for  over  three  months.  This  is 
where  the  producers  of  spectacles,  vety 
light  operas,  and  farce  comedies  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  those  managers  who  rely  on  plays 
with  a  plot."  Big  runs  are  not  so  much  to 
be  wondered  at  when  by  dint  of  introducing 
a  fresh  dance  here,  a  popular  song  of  the  day 
there,  putting  in  a  unique  ballet  in  the  third 
act  and  giving  the  low  comedian  a  spick  and 
span  new  topical  ditty,  the  piece  can  be 
counted  on  to  draw  as  strongly  from  those 
who  have  seen  it  as  from  those  who  have  not. 

Perhaps  the  experiment  might  be  success- 
fully tried  with  the  "legitimate."  We  be- 
lieve that  the  ending  of  two  plays,  "  Captain 
Swift"  and  "Beau  Brummel"  was  changed 
after  they  were  produced,  and  these  were 
both  successes.  How  would  it  do  for  a  mer- 
cenary manager  to  play  Shakspere's  come- 
dies as  tragedies  and  his  tragedies  as  come- 
dies ?— but  we  hasten  to  disclaim  any  original- 
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ity  for  the  suggestion.  We  recall  that  the 
latter  has  indeed  often  been  done. 

*       •  • 

Henry^.  Dixey,  who  is  doing  very  well  at 

Palmer's  with  the  "  Mascot,'*  lately  confided 
to  a  Tribune  reporter,  among  other  things, 
the  ingredients  necessary  in  his  opinion  to 
the  making  of  a  play:  When  arranging  for 
a  new  production  I  first  thoroughly  outline 
in  my  own  mind  the  theme  of  the  story,  the 
country  in  which  it  is  to  be  located,  and  the 
characters  that  are  to  figure  in  it.  The  cen- 
tral idea  must  be  one  of  love,  and  this  inter- 
est must  be  as  carefully  sustained  through- 
out as  the  element  of  comedy  about  which  it 
is  entwined.  In  deciding  upon  the  music  of 
the  piece  I  make  the  selections  from  four  or 
five  first  class  composers,  the  ones  whose 
style  best  suits  the  public  taste.  Then  I  de- 
cide upon  the  four  characters  that  are  to 
dominate  the  action  of  the  play,  around 
which  the  other  figures  are  merely  grouped 
to  give  perfection  to  the  whole.  Ever  since 
the  drama's  inception  a  quartet  has  domi- 
nated almost  every  success,  whether  in  trag- 
edy, history,  pantomime  or  comedy.  In 
"Hamlet "we  have  Ophelia,  the  A7«^,  the 
Queen  and  Hamlet\  in  »*  Othello "  we  have 
fagOy  Desdemona^  Emelia  and  the  Moor^  and 
in  pantomime  we  have  the  clown,  pantaloon, 
columbine,  and  harlequin.  The  same  applies 
to  light  comedy,  burlesque,  and  opera  bouffe. 
It  is  love  and  humor  that  rule  the  world,  and 
it  is  love  and  humor  that  the  world  likes  best 
to  see  upon  its  stage.  Even  in  tragedy  it  is 
feelings  of  the  heart  that  sustain  the  inter- 
est." 

In  this  same  interview  Mr.  Dixey  drew  a 
comparison  between  professional  courtesy  in 
this  country  and  England  which  bears  hardly 
on  th*  American  actor.  "By  the  way,  do 
you  know  that  the  worst  enemy  of  our  profes- 
sion is  one  of  its  own  members  ?  Take,  for 
instance,  the  man  who  accepts  seats  for  an 
entertainment  on  the  ground  of  what  he  calls 
*  professional  courtesy.*  As  a  general  thing 
that  man  will  sit  through  one  act,  convers- 
ing with  a  friend,  and  as  the  curtain  falls 
stroll  into  the  lobby  smoking  a  cigar  and  con- 
demning everything  he  has  witnessed.  I  do 
not  like  this.  I  think  we  of  the  theatrical 
profession  should  be  most  charitable.  I  think 
that  the  public,  too,  should  cherish  our  art- 
ists. In  England  they  respect  an  actor  and 
an  artist  much  niiore  than  they  do  in  this 
country.  Upon  one  occasion  in  London  I 
witnessed  a  performance,  and  at  its  conclu- 
sion visited  a  well  known  club.  A  gentleman 
there  asked  me  how  I  liked  the  performance 
of  Mr.  So-and-so.  I  replied  that  I  thought 
he  played  the  part  very  badly,  whereupon 


my  companion  sMd,  deprecatingly,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  a  show  of  conscious 
pride:  *But,  my  dear  fellow,  you  should 
have  seen  him  fifteen  years  ago.  Then  he 
was  great.*  I  appreciated  such  loyalty  and 
sentiment,  and  I  told  the  gentleman  that  in 
my  country  an  artist  must  be  successful  in 
ail  he  undertook,  else  the  public  would  slowly 
but  surely  forget  him.'* 

«  •  « 
"'Tis  true  'tis  pity,  and  pity  *tis  it's  true*" 
that  the  man  who  goes  to  a  theater  on  a 
•*  clipped  *'  ticket  does  not  enjoy  the  perform- 
ance as  much  as  does  the  man  next  to  l^nt 
who  has  paid  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  his  seat. 
We  have  often  wondered  at  this  seeming 
anomaly,  but  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  an  anomaly  at  all.  The  "  dead- 
head  **  feels  that  he  loses  nothing  but  his  time 
if  the  play  be  poor,  whereas  the  other  realizes 
that  in  that  event  he  loses  both  his  time  and 
money.  He  is  therefore  on  the  alert  to  seize 
every  good  point  in  the  performance  and 
magnify  it,  so  that  he  may  not  come  away 
with  the  impression  that  he  has  allowed  him- 
self to  be  cheated. 

•       *  « 

"Wang**  is  once  more  on  deck  at  the 
Broadway.  Mr.  Hopper  seems  to  have  any- 
thing but  "an  elephant  on  his  hands**  with 
this  merry  opera.  The  music  of  it  one  hears 
everywhere.  In  this  respect  it  comes  near 
rivaling  "  Pinafore,'*  and  has  surpassed 
that  famous  piece  in  one  way;  in  that  one 
of  its  songs  has  been  chosen  as  the  Cleveland 
campaign  air.  Mr.  Hopper's  New  York  en- 
gagement is  to  last  fourteen  weeks.  He  and 
Nat  Goodwin  went  to  Europe  for  their  vaca- 
tion, and  spent  most  of  it  in  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, where  Mr.  Hopper  expects  to  play  the 
summer  after  next.  Mr.  Goodwin  opens  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  for  a  six  weeks'  .season  on  No- 
vember 5.  His  repertoirie  includes  "  A  Gild- 
ed Fool,*'  "  Walker,  London,**  "  In  Missouri,'* 
and  "The  Boy  Wonder.*'  Mr.  Goodwin's 
work  as  a  comedian  ranks  among  the  highest^ 
and  his  appearance  in  a  round  of  new  plays 
will  be  awaited  with  keen  interest 
«       •  « 

Among  other  announcements  for  the  au- 
tumn, we  record  Miss  Marie  Tempest's 
opening  at  Buffalo,  September  26,  with  the 
"Fencing  Master*'  and  "The  Pace  in  the 
Moonlight,"  the  "romantic  drama**  to  be 
brought  out  by  Robert  Sfantell  at  Proctor's 
August  29. 

The  scenes  of  Mr.  Mautell's  play  are  laid  in 
France  during  the  First  Empire.  So  far  as 
box  office  receipts  are  concerned  they  would 
much  better  be  transferred  to  the  United 
States  during  its  First  Republic.  Shakespere 
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said  that  the  mirror  must  be  held  up  to 
nature ;  our  public  seems  to  like  to  have  it 
held  up  to  itself.  In  other  words,  it  enjoys 
seeing  on  the  stage  incidents  which  might 
have  befallen  the  family  m  the  flat  overhead 
or  in  the  house  next  door.  Contemporane- 
ousness should  be  the  watchword  of  the  com- 
ing dramatist  who  hopes  to  win'.  To  be  sure 
•'The  Foresters"  coined  money,  but  then 
there  was  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  play 
«ver  written  for  an  American  company  by 
England*s  laureate,  and  so  little  faith  has  Mr. 
Daly  in  its  staymg  powers  that  when  it  is  put 
on  the  road  the  coming  season,  an  agent  is  to 
be  sent  ahead  to  secure  subscriptions  in  ad- 
vance, and  a  performance  is  to  be  given  only 
in  those  towns  where  a  sufficient  number  of 
subscriptions  have  been  obtained. 

«       «  « 

The  following  reminiscences  are  given  on 
the  authority  of  the  San  Francisco  Call: 

'*  Nicolini  was  observed  out  in  the  streets  of 
Chicago  one  day  accompanied  by  a  surveyor 
and  a  theodolite,  taking  measurements  of  the 
'difference  between  the  lettering  of  Patti's  and 
Nevada's  names,  and,  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  theodolite's  work,  he  got  a  ladder 
and  completed  the  measurements  with  afoot 
rule.  Patti  had  stipulated  that  her  name 
should  be  one  third  bigger  than  any  one 
else's. 

**  Mme.  Patti's  fondness  for  money  is  noto- 
rious. She  may  deserve  it,  but  certainly  she 
receives  enormous  gains.  At  Cincinnati 
during  a  musical  festival  she  was  paid  $8000  a 
night— the  largest  amount  ever  paid  any 
singer.  There  is  a  charming  story  of  the 
famous  singer's  tenacious  manner  of  standing 
by  a  contract.  The  incident  occurred  at 
Boston,  and  Mme.  Patti  was  to  appear  in 

♦  Traviata.' 

**That  afternoon  about  two  o'clock  Patti's 
agent  called  upon  me  to  receive  the  $5000  for 
her  services  that  evening.  I  was  at  low  water 
just  then,  and  inquiring  at  the  booking  office 
found  that  I  was  $1000  short.  All  I  could 
offer  Signor  Franchi  was  the  trifle  of  $4000  on 
account.  The  agent  declined  the  money  and 
formally  announced  to  me  that  my  contract 
with  Mme.  Patti  must  be  considered  to  be  at 
an  end. 

•*Two  hours  afterward  Signor  Franchi  re- 
appeared.   '  I  cannot  understand,'  he  said, 

*  how  it  is  you  get  on  so  well  with  prime  donne^ 
especially  with  Mme.  Patti.  You  are  a  mar- 
velous man,  and  a  fortunate  one,  too,  I  may 
add.  Mme.  Patti  does  not  wish  to  break  her 
engagement  with  you,  as  she  certainly  would 
with  any  one  else  under  the  circumstances^ 
Give  me  the  $4000  and  she  will  make  every 
preparation  for  going  upon  the  stage.  She 


empowers  me  to  tell  you  she  will  be  at  the 
theater  in  good  time  for  the  beginning  of  the 
opera,  and  that  she  will  be  ready,  dressed  in 
the  costume  of  Violettay  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  shoes.  You  can  let  her  have  the 
balance  when  the  doors  open  and  the  money 
comes  in  from  the  outside  public;  and  directly 
she  receives  it  she  will  put  her  shoes  on  and 
at  the  proper  moment  make  her  appearance 
on  the  stage.' 

I  thereupon  handed  him  the  $4000  I  had 
already  in  hand  as  the  result  of  subscriptions 
in  advance.  '  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
g^od  luck,'  said  Signor  Franchi  as  he  departed 
with  the  money  in  his  pocket.  After  the 
opening  of  the  doors  I  had  another  visit  from 
Signor  Franchi.  By  this  time  an  extra  sum 
of  $800  had  come  in.  I  handed  it  to  my  be- 
nevolent friend  and  begged  him  to  carry  it 
without  delay  to  the  obliging  prima  donna, 
who,  having  received  $4800,  might,  I  thought, 
be  induced  to  complete  her  toilet  pending 
the  arrival  of  the  $aoo  balance.  Nor  was  I 
altogether  wrong  in  my  hopeful  anticipations. 
With  a  beaming  face  Signor  Franchi  came 
back  and  communicated  to  me  the  joyful  in- 
telligence that  Mme.  Patti  had  got  one  shoe 
on.  *  Send  her  the  $aoo,'  he  added,  *  and  she 
will  put  on  the  other.' 

*'  Ultimately  the  other  shoe  was  got  on,  but 
not,  of  course,  until  the  last  $300  had  been 
paid.  Then  Mme.  Patti,  her  face  radiant 
with  benignant  smiles,  went  on  the  stage, 
and  the  opera,  already  begun,  was  continued 
brilliantly  to  the  end." 

•       «  • 

Few  are  the  stars  of  the  German  footlight 
world  who  are  not  at  some  period  of  their  fame 
visible  to  New  Yorkers  in  transit  across  the 
stage  of  the  Amberg.  Scarcely  a  new  drama 
or  light  opera  is  produced  in  northern  Europe 
but  is  speedily  reproduced  here  in  the  German 
tongue.  The  enterprising  managers  are 
particularly  aggravating  to  their  confreres  of 
the  metropolitan  comic  opera  houses,  for 
no  sooner  have  the  latter  promised  a  new 
adaptation  when  the  Amberg  is  playing  the 
orig:inal. 

*'  Adaptation,"  which  now  seems  to  mean  so 
many  things  besides  adaptation,  usually 
leaves  a  changeling  in  the  American  cradle, 
so  that  many  people  visit  the  German 
theater,  even  though  they  may  understand 
nothing  that  is  said  there,  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  the  music  of  a  Supp6  or  a  Strauss  in 
its  virgin  guise. 

The  bill  is  usually  changed  every  night, 
which  suggests  not  only  the  relative  small- 
ness  of  the  Amberg's  special  public,  but  also 
the  fact  that  its  German  patrons  are  almost 
continuous  visitors. 
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AN  AWFUL  FATE. 

Oh,  could  my  doubting  heart  resolve 

This  question  of  my  fate; 
Could  I  feel  satisfied,  and  know, 

Before  it  is  too  late; 
But  no,  this  probleoi  of  my  life 

The  fates  will  not  declare: 
Does  Jane  Ma»a  wear  her  own, 

Or  does  she  wear  false  hair  ? 

THE  ACTRESS  AND  THE  COUNT. 

A  STORY' of  Mme.  Patti's  keen  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  dollars,  given  in  another  de- 
partment of  this  magazine,  may  be  capped  by 
an  anecdote  of  the  famous  Rachel,  whose 
avarice  was  such  that  she  coveted  almost 
every  valuable  thing  she  saw,  and  whose 
powers  of  fascination  were  so  great  that  she 
could  get  possession  of  almost  anything  she 
wanted. 

Once  when  she  was  dining  with  Count  Du- 
chatel,  one  of  Louis  Philippe^s  ministers,  she 
took  a  violent  fancy  to  a  superb  silver  piece 
that  stood  in  the  center  of  the  table.  After 
some  skillful  maneuvering  she  extracted  from 
the  count  a  rather  doubtful  promise  that  it 
should  be  hers.  But  she  mistrusted  his  re- 
flections on  the  morrow  and  wished  to  se- 
cure the  prize  at  once.  Her  opportunity  came 
when  her  fiacre  could  not  be  found,  and  the 
count  courteously  offered  his  carriage  to  take 
her  home. 

"  Yes,  that  will  be  admirable,"  she  said. 
*'Then  there  will  be  no  fear  of  my  being 
robbed  of  your  present." 

The  count  was  somewhat  taken  aback. 
"You  are  right,  mademoiselle,"  he  said  po- 
litely. "But  you  will  send  me  back  my  car- 
riage, won't  you?" 


THAT  TIRED  FEELING. 

"  Will  you  think  of  me  often,  my  darling?" 
she  said. 

But  the  dude  struck  her  dumb  with  a  shake 

of  his  head. 
"I'd  really  be  glad  to,"  he  drawled  with  a 

wink, 

"  But  most  of  the  time  I'm  too  tired  to  think." 

CYRUS  W.  field's  CHARITY. 

When  Cyrus  W.  Field,  the  son  of  a  poor 
country  clergyman,  came  to  New  York  to 
make  his  fortune,  he  found  his  first  employ- 


ment as  errand  boy  in  A.  T.  Stewart's  dn- 
goods  store,  which  was  then  on  Broadway, 
near  Warren  Street,  in  the  building  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Mercantile  National  Bank.  He 
was  soon  promoted  from  errand  boy  to  sales- 
man, a  position  he  held  for  some  time. 

An  anecdote  of  those  days  is  told  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Field's  son  and  namesake. 
It  seems  that  one  of  the  regulations  of  the 
store  concerned  the  prompt  arrival  of  the  em- 
ployees at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning.  A 
fine  of  five  cents  was  the  penalty  for  tardiness 
on  a  single  day,  no  matter  if  it  was  only  a 
half  minute.  Of  course  these  fines  af2[gre- 
gated  a  considerable  sum  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  and  Mr.  Stewart  made  another  rule- 
that  all  the  fine  moneys  should  be  devoted  ta' 
some  charity  determined  on  by  vote  of  the 
clerks  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

During  one  year  Mr.  Field  was  treasurer  of 
the  fund,  when  toward  the  close  of  December 
the  employees  adjourned  of  an  evening  to  an 
oyster  house  across  the  street  to  consider 
what  should  be  the  object  of  their  chanty  for 
that  twelve  months.  After  they  had  gathered 
Mr.  Libby,  who  later  became  a  partner  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  arose  and  declared  that  he  had  a 
suggestion  to  make.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
of  all  the  deserving  poor  whose  needs  be  was 
aware  of  there  were  none  to  his  mind  more 
worthy  than  the  clerks  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  and 
that  therefore  it  would  be  an  eminently  pro- 
per disposal  of  the  fund  should  it  be  expended 
in  providing  an  oyster  supper  for  those  indi- 
viduals. The  idea  was  presented  m  fun  and 
taken  up  with  good  feeling,  which  was  later 
increased  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  banquet. 
Next  morning  Mr.  Field  duly  reported  the 
bestowal  of  the  year's  benefaction  and  a 
balance  of  thirteen  cents  in  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Stewart  remarked  that  he  would  select 
the  charity  for  the  coming  year. 


EXCLUSIVE  TO  THE  LAST. 

Another  story  of  the  man  who  laid  the 
first  Atlantic  cable  is  given  on  the  same  au- 
thority. 

*•  We  were  passing  through  the  village  cem- 
etery of  Stockbridge,  in  the  Berkshires,"  says 
Mr.  Cyrus  Field,  Jr.,  *'when  I  stopped  my 
father  and  asked  him  why  it  was  that  the 
graves  of  the  members  of  a  certain  familyr 
whom  I  will  call  the  Browns,  whose  plot  wa» 
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marked  by  a  tall  shaft  were  arranged  in  a 
circle  about  the  monument  as  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel  radiate  from  the  hub.  This  family  I 
knew,  although  a  small  boy,  was  one  of  the 
proudest  in  the  county — was,  in  fact,  consid- 
ered the  most  conceited  and  vainglorious  for 
miles  about,  and  I  comprehended  my  father 
when  he  replied  to  the  inquiry. 

*  Why,  that's  so  that  when  the  Judgment 
Day  comes  and  all  the  dead  arise,  the  Browns 
can  get  up  and  see  nobody  but  Browns  around 
them.  They'll  think  they  have  it  all  to  them- 
selves."* , 


HER  TRAGIC  END. 

I  PLUCKED  a  rose  from  a  garden  fair. 
And  my  loved  one  placed  it  in  her  hair. 

And  the  rose  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  tears. 
Ah,  the  maid  was  beautiful  in  her  pride ! 
But  the  blossom  wilted  and  drooped  and  died, 

And  so  did  the  maid — after  fifty  years. 

AN  ORIGINAL  CHECK. 

"  Conventional  form  is  not  always  necessary 
to  give  full  effect  to  a  legal  document.  The 
following  is  a  check  said  to  have  been  paid 
recently  by  an  unusually  obliging  bank  teller 
in  Pittsburgh : 

Pittsburgh,  June  25,  186a. 
 National  Bank: 

Pay  to—  twenty  three  dollars  if  there 

is  that  much  to  my  credit.  I  think  there  is 
sixteen  dollars  there  and  I  will  make  up  the 
rest  on  Tuesday  of  next  week.  So  please 
oblige  me,  John  Smith. 

This  recalls  the  curious  wills  that  have  been 
admitted  to  probate — from  one  that  was  writ- 
ten with  a  burnt  stick  on  a  whitewashed  wall 
to  one  (but  this  last  was  in  a  novel)  that  was 
tattoed  on  the  testator*s  back. 

HIS  ENVIRONMENT. 

In  all  sorts  of  places,  poor  fellow,  we  found 
him, 

His  troubles  and  anguish  my  words  can- 
not paint; 

*Twas  but  when  the  arms  of  his  loved  one 
were  *round  him 
That  of  his  surroundings  he  made  no  com- 
plaint. 

EUGENE  field's  DREAM. 

The  true  humorist  enjoys  most  of  all  a  joke 
at  his  own  expense.  Eugene  Field,  who  suc- 
ceeds in  preserving  a  poetic  temperament  in 
the  smoky  atmosphere  of  Chicago,  has  a 
story  of  which  he  is  both  the  author  and  the 
victim,  so  to  speak.  It  runs  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  dreamed  one  night,  not  long  ago,  that  I 
had  died  and  gone  to  heaven.  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  past  St.  Peter,  who  ex- 
amined my  record  closely  and  regarded  me 
with  doubt  and  suspicion,  but  finally  permit- 


ted me  to  enter  the  pearly  gates.  As  I  walked 
up  the  street  of  the  heavenly  city  I  saw  a. 
venerable  old  man,  with  long,  gray  hair  and 
flowing  beard.  His  benignant  face  encour- 
aged me  to  address  him.  *  I  have  just  arrived 
and  I  am  entirely  unacquainted,*  I  said. 
*  May  I  ask  your  name  ?  * 

"  *  Oh,  yes,'  he  replied,  •  I'm  Job.' 

"  *  Indeed,'  I  exclaimed,  '  are  you  that  Job 
whom  we  were  taught  to  revere  as  the  most 
patient  man  in  the  world  ? ' 

*' '  Yes,'  he  said,  with  a  shadow  of  hesita- 
tion, *  yes,  I  did  have  quite  a  reputation  for 
patience  once,  but  I  hear  that  there  is  a  wo- 
man now  on  earth  who  has  suffered  more 
than  I  ever  did,  and  has  endured  it  with' 
greater  resignation.' 

"  *  Indeed!'  said  I.  *  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
heard  of  her.   In  what  country  does  she  live? ' 

** '  In  the  United  States,'  replied  the  patri- 
arch— *  in  the  city  of  Chicago.' 

"  •  Why,'  said  I,  '  that  is  curious.  I  am  just 
from  earth,  and  from  Chicago.  What  is  her 
name  ? ' 

•  Mrs.  Eugene  Field,'  was  the  reply. 
"And  just  then  I  awoke." 

SAID  LAWYER  JONES  TO  MR.  MORSE*. 

**  I  don't  believe  you  stole  the  horse; 
And  yet  I  cannot  plead  your  case. 
For  surely  I  should  fall  from  grace;. 
What  lawyer  would  pursue  a  course 
That  he  must' docket  *in  re-Morse'?" 

SPECULATION  RUN  WILD. 

This  is  an  age  of  speculation,  and  people 
not  only  indulge  in  it  for  financial  but  for 
mental  and  moral  profit.  I  was  never  so 
much  impressed  with  this  fact  until  the  other 
day,  while  riding  in  a  Wagner  coach  on  Long 
Island.  Without  in  the  least  attempting  to 
be  an  eavesdropper,  I  overheard  the  conver- 
sati|>n  between  two  young  men  who  occupied 
seats  opposite  my  own.  One  of  the  young 
men  looked  pale  and  bilious  and  seemed  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  consumption,  while  the 
other  young  man  was  the  very  pioture  of  pink 
cheeked  health.  His  mind,  too,  or  at  least 
the  imaginative  side  of  it,  must  have  been 
fully  as  robust  as  his  body. 

For  the  sake  of  distinguishing  them  I  shall 
designate  one  the  Pale  Young  Man  and  the 
other  the  Pink  Young  Man.  Their  discourse 
began  and  continued  as  follows: 

Pink  Young  Man— I  say,  Rodney,  do  you 
suppose  General  Grant  ever  wished  he  had 
been  personally  acquainted  with  George 
Washington  ? 

Pale  Young  Man—DorCt  know,  I'm  sure. 
What  attention  they  would  attract  if  they 
could  walk  into  a  theater  together,  eh  ? 

Pink  Young  il/a/i— Well,  I  should  simper.. 
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Rod,  do  you  suppose  tbat  Cbauncey  M.  Depew 
would  rather  be  the  Prince  of  Wales  than  the 
President  of  the  New  York  Central  Railway 
system  ? 

PaU  Young  Man— That  is  a  leading  ques- 
tion, and  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Pink  Young  Man— How  do  you  think 
Colonel  Bob  IngersoU  and  Miss  Susie  B. 
Anthony  would  like  to  be  brother  and  sister  ? 

Fa/e  Young  Man— That  is  a  teaser.  Well, 
I  presume  they  would  have  some  pretty 
heated  controversies  over  one  subject  and 
another.  In  fact,  they  are  probably  happier 
apart,  for  I  don*t  believe  they  are  affinities. 

Pink  Young  Man— ThaVs  the  correct 
answer.  Now,  really,  do  you  think  George 
Francis  Train  and  Doctor  Mary  Walker  would 
make  an  appropriate  married  couple  ? 

Pale  Young  Man— I  hardly  think  the 
psychic  conditions  would  be  favorable  to 
felicity,  but  still  I  may  be  wrong. 

Pink  Young  Man— I  often  think  Beethoven 
would  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Pat  S. 
Gilmore.   What  do  you  think  ? 

Pa/e  YoufigAf an— There  is  not  a  doubt  of  it. 
I've  heard  Pat  say  that  Beethoven  was  quite 
a  good  musician. 

Pink  Young  Man— Do  you  think  Edgar 
^altus  and  Ada  Rehan  could  have  been  com- 
patible as  man  and  wife  ? 

Pa/^  Young  Man — Scarcely.  Saltus  and 
Amelie  Rives  (that  was),  or  Laura  Jean  Lib- 
toey,  or  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  or  Gertrude 
Atherton,  or  even  Abi  S.  Jackman  might 
have  been  agreeably  installed  in  matrimony. 
Ada  Rehan,  I  think,  prefers  spinsterhood  if 
she  can't  snare  a  man  as  innocent  as  Edgar 
Fawcett. 

Pink  Young  A/an— Excuse  me  for  asking  it, 
Rodney,  but  it's  been  weighing  on  mv  mind. 
Do  yoit  think  T.  P.  Ochiltree  and  Lillian  Rus- 
sell could  have  married  and  lived  happily  | 

PaU  Young  Man — Probably  Colonel  Och- 
iltree could  have  done  so,  but  I  am  not  so 
certain  about  airy  fairy  Lillian. 

Pink  Young  Man— \n  your  opinion  would 
Julius  Cssar  have  made  as  great  a  United 
States  Senator  as  David  B.  Hill  ? 

PaU  Young  Man— Not  quite,  perhaps. 
The  two  men  resemble  each  other,  and  their 
mentality  is  about  the  same  grade,  or  would 
be  were  Julius  living. 

Pink  Young  Man — Say,  Rodney,  I  want  to 
ask  you  something.  Do  you  suppose  Nap- 
•oleon  would  have  been  sued  for  divorce  by 
Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  if  she  had  been  his  wife  ? 

PaU  Young  Man — I  give  that  one  up. 

Pink  Young  Man— Don't  you  think  Rose 
Coghlan  would  have  been  indignant  if  she  had 
been  forced  by  her  papa  to  marry  Brigham 
Toung  ? 


PaU  Young  Man — Yes,  indeed. 

Pink  Young  Man— Don't  you  believe  Shaks- 
pere  and  Bronson  Howard  would  go  into 
partnership  if  the  former  were  alive  ? 

PaU  Young  J/twi— Probably.  They  might 
take  in  Sardou,  too. 

Pink  Young  Man — I  guess  not  more  than 
once.  Sardou  is  too  shrewd  for  that.  Rod- 
ney, tell  me  what  living  American  would  the 
belles  of  ancient  Greece  most  admire  ? 

PaU  Young  Man— John  L.  Sullivan. 

Pink  Young  A/an— My  dear  fellow,  I  want 
to  ask  you  if  you  think  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, if  living  today  in  New  York,  would  be 
in  the  hairdressing  business. 

Just  then  the  brakeman  shouted  Green- 
port"  and  I  sneaked  out  into  the  fresh  air 
wondering  whether  that  Pmk  Young  Man's 
imagination  would  eventually  lead  him  to  the 
pinnacle  of  fame  or  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 

THE  MOUNTAINEERS'  COMPLAINT. 

With  faces  solemn  and  sad, 

With  garments  wrinkled  and  damp, 
Ten  boarders  sit  in  a  mountain  inn 

By  the  light  of  a  single  lamp; 
It  is  rain  I  rain  I  rain  t 

From  Sunday  till  Saturday  night; 
And  rain !  rain  t  rain ! 

With  never  the  sun  in  sight; 
It  is  O!  to  be  at  home 

Once  more  in  an  easy  chair, 
In  our  cozy  flat,  so  warm  and  dry, 

If  tkis  is  mountain  air. 

Pork!  pork!  pork! 

For  breakfast  and  dinner  and  tea; 
And  pork!  pork!  pork! 

Fatter  than  fat  can  be; 
No  newspaper  here  can  be  had, 

Post  office  a  league  away; 
It  is  O!  to  be  home  again, 

Though  but  for  a  single  day, 
Where  mutton  and  beef  and  lamb 

And  chicken  and  veal  and  eggs 
Would  drive  the  cough  from  our  aching 
chest, 

The  ague  from  our  legs. 

Rain  1  rain !  rain  1 

Till  the  roads  are  lost  in  the  mud ; 
And  rain!  rain!  rain! 

Till  the  dampness  molds  our  blood; 
Malaria,  ague,  chills. 

Typhoid,  bronchitis,  catarrh, — 
These  are  a  few  of  the  blessings  we  gain 

By  seeking  the  mountain  afar. 
01  why  must  it  always  rain? 

And  why  is  it  never  clear  ? 
And  why  is  Indian  meal  so  cheap 

And  country  board  so  dear  ? 
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A  YEAR  OF  GROWTH. 

On  October  i,  1891.  the  first  number  of 
this  magazine  was  issued.  Prior  to  that 
time  Munsey's  Magazine  appeared  as 
Munsey's  Weekly,  in  which  form  it  was 
issued  for  two  and  a  half  years  (five  vol- 
umes). At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
volume  the  Weekly  was  changed  into  a 
magazine.  With  this  issue  the  first  year  of 
Munsey's  Magazine  is  completed. 

There  is  always  much  uncertainty  at- 
tending any  important  change  in  a  publica- 
tion. Readers  become  attached  to  a 
familiar  form,  a  departure  from  which  is 
apt  to  displease  rather  than  please  them. 
We  realized  this  danger  in  passing  from  a 
weekly  of  lighter  vein  to  a  monthly  maga- 
zine of  more  serious  contents.  We  had  be- 
come convinced,  however,  that  the  daily 
paper  with  its  illustrations,  and  the  Sunday 
paper  with  its  ample  pages,  embodying 
the  work  of  artists,  journalists,  and  literary 
men,  had  so  encroached  upon  the  sphere 
of  weekly  journalism  that  a  change  to  a 
field  of  publishing  where  this  fierce  compe- 
tition would  be  felt  less  was  in  the  line  of  a 
sound  business  policy.  .We  therefore  made 
the  change,  and  the  success  of  Munsey's 
Magazine  during  the  first  year  has  proved 
a  gratifying  testimonial  to  its  wisdom. 
We  not  only  retained  the  readers  of  the 
Weekly  but  have  gained  many  new  ones 
on  every  issue,  until  now,  at  the  close  of 
the  fii-st  year,  we  have  a  circulation  nearly 
ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Weekly 
when  it  was  converted  into  magazine  form. 
This  success,  which  is  perhaps  rather  phe- 
nomenal in  these  days  of  much  publishing 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  we  have  pub- 
lished matter  that  appeals  to  the  great 
reading  public.  It  has  been  our  aim  to 
keep  the  staiuiard  high  but  at  the  same 
time  to  select  articles  of  most  human  in- 
terest, as  opposed  to  those  that  would  be 
dry  and  uninteresting  to  one  whose  intel- 
lect has  not  been  trained  to  absorb  the 
scientific,  the  abstruse,  the  colorless. 

The  great  body  of  intelligent  readers 
want  to  read  something   that  interests 


them,  and  when  they  find  a  publication 
that  appeals  to  their  fancy  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  give  it  their  support.  This  is  the 
theory  on  which  Munsey's  Magazine  was. 
founded— the  theory  on  which  it  has  won 
success — the  theory  on  which  it  will  be 
conducted  during  the  coming  year.  The 
writers  and  aitists  whose  work  has  proved 
most  popular  in  the  past  will  be  retained 
and  new  ones  capable  of  producing  draw- 
ings and  manuscripts  of  the  highest  order 
of  excellence  will  be  added  to  our  staff. 
In  a  word  Munsey's  Magazine  for  the  sec- 
ond year  will  be  better  than  for  the  first. 
It  will  be  brighter,  stronger,  handsomer, 
and  all  for  twenty  five  cents  a  number,  in- 
cluding a  complete  novel  in  each  issue. 

THE  WONDERFUL  CAREER  OF  A 

DELUSION. 
The  disclosures  of  the  condition  and 
management  of  the  benefit  order  known  as. 
the  Iron  Hall,  in  progress  as  we  go  to 
press,  are  worthy  of  comment  in  several 
particulars.  That  such  an  organization 
should  have  been  origfinated  is  by  no 
means  strange  when  we  consider  the  large 
number  of  **  get  rich  quick  '*  schemes  that 
are  continually  springing  up  all  over  the 
country;  but  that  it  should  have  contin- 
ued to  live  and  grow  for  eleven  years, 
until  it  became  a  g^eat  financial  institu- 
tion numbering  its  members  by  scores  of 
thousands  and  valuing  its  assets  by  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  is  nothing  less  than  extra- 
ordinary. That  something  like  a  hundred 
thousand  people — reckoning  both  those 
who  kept  up  their  payments  and  those  who 
lapsed — should  have  contributed  their 
money — in  most  cases,  no  doubt,  money 
earned  by  hard  work— to  a  concern  based 
on  so  manifestly  insecure  a  basis,  is  explic- 
able only  on  Carlyle's  cynical  theory  of  the 
low  average  of  civilized  intelligence.  That 
no  newspaper  should  have  undertaken  to 
ventilate  the  matter  so  clearly  and  thor- 
oughly as  to  stop  the  rush  to  join  the  order, 
is  hardly  consistent  with  the  claims  of 
some  journals  to  be  considered  the  watch- 
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•dogs  and  champions  of  public  interests. 
That  there  should  have  been  no  official 
intervention  is  also  somewhat  surprising. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  in  1887  a  Massa. 
chusetts  insurance  commissioner  did  re- 
port to  the  attorney  general  of  that  State 
that  the  order  was  in  violation  of  the  stat- 
utes and  should  be  suppressed;  but  it  is 
Alleged  that  in  the  following  year  the  Leg- 
islature passed  a  law  under  which  the  Iron 
Hall  was  relieved  from  fear  of  prosecution. 

The  incorporation  of  the  order,  it  ap- 
pears, took  place  in  Indiana,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1881.  Its  founder  was  a  Mr.  F.  D. 
Somerby,  who  had  evolved  the  following 
formula:  because  the  average  expectation 
of  life,  for  men  of  all  ages,  is  reckoned  at 
,Jwenty  eight  years,  and  because  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Royal  Ar- 
canum, and  other  mutual  assessment  in- 
surance societies  have  succeeded  in  pay- 
ing a  thousand  dollars  to  each  member's 
lieirs  at  his  death,  in  return  for  occasional 
assessments  of  fifty  cents,  therefore,  by 
making  the  assessment  four  times  as  large 
— or,  to  provide  for  all  contingencies  and 
expenses,  five  times  as  large — it  is  possible 
to  promise  a  thousand  dollars  in  one 
-quarter  of  the  average  time  of  the  con- 
cerns mentioned — that  is,  in  seven  years. 

''^his  seems  to  be  the  only  theory  ad- 
vanced in  justification  of  the  Iron  Hall  by 
its  promoters  and  their  dupes.  It  is  curi- 
ous that  any  one  with  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  figures  should  be  deceived  by  so 
palpable  a  defiance  of  the  laws  of  mathe- 
matics and  common  sense.  Mr.  Somerby's 
theory  involves  the  supposition  that  the 
mult  iplying  power  of  compound  interest  is 
AS  great  in  the  first  quarter  of  a  given 
period  as  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
<iuarters — which  is  of  course  nonsense. 
On  his  line  of  argument,  if  the  amount  of 
the  assessment  be  increased  a  thousand 
fold,  making  it  five  hundred  dollai-s,  it 
would  bt  possible  to  pay  off '  the  mem- 
bers a  -  thousand  times  as  soon.  This 
would  require  the  payment  of  the  thousand 
dollars  just  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
first  five  hundred— a  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum  that  is  after  all  not  very  much 
more  absurd  than  Mr.  Somerby*s  propos- 
ition ;  only  the  fallacy  would  be  more  speed- 
ily demonstrated,  and  would  give  its  pro- 
moters less  chance  of  pickings." 

It  can  easily  be  calculated  that  the  rate 
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.  of  interest  required  to  make  a  monthly 
payment  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  amount 
to  a  thousand  dollars  in  seven  years  would 
be  something  like  fifty  five  per  cent  per 
annum.  Assessments  were  levied  monUily 
during  the  early  years  of  the  association's 
existence;  recently  they  have  been  more 
frequent,  but  there  is,  we  understand,  an 
"  implied  promise"  that  there  should  not 
be  more  than  twenty  in  a  year.  That  is  an 
increase  that  but  slightly  mitigates  the  im- 
possibility of  providing  the  promised  prem- 
ium at  the  end  of  the  membership  period. 
Another  slight  mitigation  comes  from 
lapses.  It  appears  that  members  who  dis- 
continue their  payments  forfeit  all  that 
they  have  paid  in — a  policy  which  while  it 
inflicts  hardship  on  the  defaulters  is  of 
course  of  some  benefit  to  their  luckier  breth- 
ren. Of  the  twenty  five  hundred  persons 
who  joined  the  order  in  its  first  year,  it 
seems  that  only  eleven  hundred,  or  forty 
four  per  cent,  held  on  for  seven  years  and 
drew  their  premiums.  The  proportion  of 
lapses  afterwards  greatly  diminished 

In  all  probability  the  great  majority  of 
these  lapses  occur  very  early  in  the  mem- 
bership period,  when  the  defaulter  has  paid 
in  but  a  few  dollars,  and  the  profit  there- 
from accruing  to  the  more  persistent  mem- 
bers is  inconsiderable.  Not  only  is  this 
forfeiture  of  payments  objectionable  from 
its  inequity,  but  it  cannot  be  relied  on  as 
the  salvation  of  an  impossible  scheme 
Such  defenders  as  the  Iron  Hall  may  have 
had  have  never  based  their  arguments  on 
the  revenue  it  draws  from  the  lapse  sys- 
tem. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  concern's  ledger 
must  be  set  its  expenses.  Of  these  no  re- 
liable details  appear  to  be  obtainable.  The 
legal  investigation  recently  initiated  in 
Indianapolis  may  throw  light  on  a  subject 
as  to  which  even  the  members  of  the  order 
seem  to  be  largely  in  the  dark.  The  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  organization  must  cer- 
tainly be  considerable,  and  probably  is 
heavy.  Thus  much  it  is  safe  to  say,  with- 
out mention  of  newspaper  statements  that 
go  very  much  farther  than  this,  but  which, 
of  course,  may  be  exaggerated. 

Another  feature  of  the  concern  is  the 
payment  of  sick  benefits  of  twenty  five  dol- 
lars a  week,  which  are— or  are  to  be--de- 
ducted  from  the  thousand  dollar  premium. 
This,  though  unobjectionable  and  indeed 
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^xnnmendable  in  itself,  is  a  slight  further 
addition  to  the  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking^. 

To  sum  up,  let  us  reckon  twenty  pay- 
ments per  annum  of  two  dollars  and  a  half 
each — a  total  of  fifty  dollars  annually,  or 
$350  in  seven  years.  Add  to  this,  for  each 
member's  share  of  the  payments  forfeited 
by  lapsing  members,  say  $75 — surely  a  lib- 
eral allowance— and  we  have  $425.  Deduct 
for  the  cost  of  management  $5— or  71  cents 
per  member  per  annum,  which  must  un- 
doubtedly be  below  the  actual  figures,  and 
we  have  $420  as  the  average  sum  tha^ 
should  stand  to  the  credit  of  each  mem- 
ber, not  allowing  for  interest,  at  the  end  of 
seven  years.  Reckon  interest  at  six  per 
cent — whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Iron 
Hall's  balance  seems  to  have  been  de- 
posited (much  of  it  m  the  promoter's  own 
bank,  recently  closed  by  the  State  authori- 
ses of  Pennsylvania)  at  much  lower  rates, 
and  we  get,  according  to  our  arithmetic,  a 
fe'.\  cents  less  than  $95,  making  a  total  of 
^515. 

How  long  can  a  corporation  continue  to 
pay  a  thousand  dollars  for  five  hundred 
and  fifteen  ?  For  some  time,  undoubtedly, 
when  its  term  is  seven  yeaii^,  and  while  its 
membership  is  increasing,  the  dues  con- 
tributed by  the  later  comers  going  to  pay 
oflP  the  fortunate  few  who  got  in  ahead  of 
them.  That  is,  it  may  be  remembered, 
precisely  the  plan  adopted  by  Mrs.  Howe,  of 
Women's  Bank  fame.  That  eminent  finan- 
•cier  promised  to  pay  her  depositors  fifty 
per  cent  per  month.  When  she  had  actu- 
ally distributed  a  couple  of  these  generous 
dividends  to  the  few  clients  she  obtained 
at  first,  there  was  a  rush  to  deposit,  with 
the  proceeds  of  which  she  incontinently  de- 
camped. If  she  had  made  her  dividend 
period  longer  she  might  still  be  doing  busi- 
ness. 

/  As  the  properly  rounded  out  sermon  is 
supposed  to  end  with  its  text,  we  may  con- 
clude by  repeating  that  it  is  strange,  in 
these  days  when  ciphering  is  taught  in  all 
the  common  schools,  that  a  "  two  dollars 
for  a  dollar "  concern  should  find  a  hun- 

:  Mi^ed thousand  contributory. 


Union  should  havt*  caused  an  out  pouting 
eommeuts  of  very  varied  kinds  and  irum 
quarters  of  civiliaatiou.    It  takes  but  4  ft 
drops  of  bloodshed    to  loose  river^  { 
printer*a  ink. 

It  is  only  natural,  again,  that  man^  1 
these  comments  EsUould  be  ill  judged  ii 
useless — sometimes,  perhaps^  worse  tJu 
useless.    The  tendency  to  sen^ritiVitjaliu. 
is  not  an  uncommon  one,  and  on  Mjch  *u 
occasion  it  is  sure  to  be  in  evidcnct-.    U  » 
satisfactory  to  reflect  that  after  a^l  th*  ir 
public  b  not  in  danger;  that  the  Joti.  ^, 
tions  of  social  and  political  order  ijrc  , 
shattered;  that  there  is  in  progress  u-  ^ 
and  death  struggle  between  law  and  la 
lessliess^  capital  and  labor,  monopoly  a 
liberty,  or  any  other  forces  antagonistic 
supi>osed  to  be  antagonistic. 

Several   foreign  critics  have  pictuB^' 
jiiuch  a  Estate  of  things,  and  have  gravely 
attributed  the  alleged  crisis  to  our  protec- 
tive system,  or  to  some  alarming  defect 
which  they  discover  in  our  national  cha?' 
acter,  and  against  which  they  give  us  j 
kindly  but  impressive  warning.  Their 
marks   are    entirely    beside    the  )>oi[iti 
Everybody  kn<Jws  that  protection  has  imj 
more  to  do  with  the  outbreaks  at  BuffaJd^ 
in  the  coal  mines  of  Tennessee,  and  in  Uiff 
silver  mines  of  Idaho,  than  with  Schia|>ar* 
elli's  canals  in  Mars,  while  its  connection 
with  the  Homestead  affair  is  extremely  in- 
direct and  remote.    And  the  fact  that  labor 
disputes  are  common  to  all  civilised  coun- 
tries, and  are  most  serious  in  the  \im%t 
dviltzed,  shows  that  our  national  charact 
cannot  justly  be  accused  of  exhibiting  it^f 
in  a  new  and  reprehensible  light 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  nr-r 
passing  through  any  crisis  whatever.  Tlit* 
cause  of  popular  government  is  not  shak*  a 
and  not  even  endangered  in  the  slightc 
degree.    Where  are  the  chiefs  of  our  gr»^.i 
political  parties  ?    Are  they  rus  uug  t 
citedly  forw^ard  to  s>v«  the  counirv  in 
hour  of  need  I  /ff^»    As  we  twiii^  it^ 
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ger  '  established  political  regime. 
Wo'  '  cT-ien  there  do  not  possess  the  free- 
don:  •  .ction,  social  and  political,  that  is 
theii  >  ^e.  They  do  not  hold  the  power 
tha  e^e  recognized  as  the  inalienable 
rig  It  the  majority.  Dam  up  a  stream, 
ar  I  ^  .:^athers  strength  for  destruction, 
p  pre  s  the  expression  of  a.  grievance,  and 
i'  .A  last  it  should  burst  forth  it  may  sweep 
efery  hing  before  it.  The  very  fact  that 
in  lI.'^  country  grievances  find  ready  utter- 
ance— too  violent  utterance,  sometimes — is 
the  greatest  strength  of  our  governmental 
structure.  The  Bismarckian  policy  of  sit- 
t»  *g  on  the  safety  valve  may  prevent  a 
noisy  escape  of  steam,  but  it  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  safety  of  the  machine. 

But  while  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
significance  of  the  recent  outbreaks,  it  is 
also  possible  to  minimize  it.  Such  things 
are  food  for  reflection  to  every  one  who 
cares  for  the  good  of  his  country  and  the 
advancement  of  his  fellow  men.  They  are 
reminders  of  old  and  never  forgotten  prob- 
lems, rather  than  symptoms  of  any  new 
disease.  Imperfection  has  always  been  an 
inhefent  quality  of  human  institutions,  and 
unfortunately  it  is  so  still.  If  We  had  real- 
ized Condorcet's  ideal  of  the  perfectibility 
of  man,  we  should  not  have  such  incidents 
as  those  of  Homestead  and  Buffalo.  Can 
we  do  nothing  by  collective  action  as  a 
community  to  get  a  little  nearer  to  that 
ideal,  and  to  render  such  affairs  a  little  less 
likely  to  happen  ? 

To  those  who  accept  the  present  state  of 
human  society  as  the  only  right  and  feasi- 
ible  state,  and  who  would  absolutely  silence 
all  discussion  of  the  topic,  there  is  of  course 
nothing  to  be  said.  Such  narrow  minded- 
ness  is  fortunately  rare.  "  The  most  curi- 
ous phenomenon  attending  the  period  in 
which  we  live,"  declares  a  very  weighty 
^t.  and  interesting  essay  on  the  subject  in  a 
con temportvr'/ magazine, '*  is  the  unpreju- 
■-■^^  tHcTt4  riju-;u!pv:'it'/n,  c^iven  to  these^  social. 

fet^UI^^'     Jcent  c'  --»utC5  over  the 
Pr*  -K^y*      nal  not 


while  even  in  this  country  many  thousands 
of  families  lack  the  common  necessaries  of 
life.  Were  every  man*s  brain  and  hands^ 
employed,  and  employed  to  the  best  advant- 
age, for  only  a  small  part  of  the  present 
average  hours  of  labor,  the  whole  race 
could  not  only  gain  an  ample  subsistence, 
but  could  enjoy  intellectual  pursuits  and  all 
reasonable  pleasures.  Can  we  do  nothing 
to  remedy  the  fearful  evils  that  now  darken 
our  boasted  civilization,  and  to  bring 
nearer  that  brotherhood  of  man  that  is  the 
ideal  of  Christianity  and  the  dream  of  en- 
lightened statesmanship  ? 

DRAMATIC  REALISM. 
Realism,  we  are  often  told,  is  the  tend- 
ency of  the  day  both  in  literature  and  on 
the  stage.  And  yet  we  read  the  other  day 
a  newspaper  article  which  stated  that  the 
prima  donna  of  the  company  that  is  to 
present  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Cellier*s  neii* 
opera  before  American  audiences,  is  to  Vr 
costumed  as  a  Sicilian  peasant;  and  which 
went  on  to  describe  that  costume  as 
combination  of  embroidered  cream  while 
crepe  de  Chine  and  heliotrope  satin,  made 
brilliant  by  its  gold  trimming.  The  skirt," 
according  to  the  same  authority,  '*  is  of  the 
filmy  crepe  de  Chine  finished  with  four 
rows  of  gold  passementerie.  Crepe  de 
Chine ^  arranged  with  Quaker-like  sim- 
plicity, forms  the  waist.  Over  this  is  worn 
a  tight  fitting  heliotrope  satin  bodice. 
This  laces  with  a  fine  gilt  cord.  With  the 
dress  is  worn  an  apron  of  white  lace.'* 

Although  the  picture  of  the  pauper 
labor  of  Europe  "  drawn  by  the  campaign 
orator  may  not  be  exactly  correct,  still  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  genuine  Sicilian  peas- 
ant maiden  on  her  native  h^lh  does  not 
wear  a  dazzling  garb  of  "  embroidered 
crepe  de  Chine,"  with  **  four  rows  of  gold 
passementerie."  **  Heliotrope  .satin"  is  a 
fabric  of  which  the  sheperdesses  of  Etna 
probably  never  heard,  nor  do  the  coniadOir 
of  Palermo  bedeck  themselves  in  "  apr:)'..s 
of  white  lace,"  even  on  Sundays. 

'  Wc  have  in  this  elaborate  costuming 
of  th'^  ;mp«^rsonator  of  th^  pca^-^ant  gnr!  an 

.  c-xempiiHorttion  nf/c  ol  realism  but  <»f  .in- 
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